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Baird,  Miss  LrcT  HrxTER,  1703  Rittenhouse  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  1890' 
Baker,  Arthur  Benoni,  1845  Lanier  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.1902 

Baldwin,  Roqes  N.,  15  Milton  Place,  %>aton,  Mass 1904 

Ball,  Mrs.  Bennbt  F.,  Oakville,  Conn 1905 

Ball,  Miss  Helen  Augusta,  43  Laurel  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 1893 

Bangs,  Edward  AppLrroN,  501  Pemberton  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass 1884 

Barbour,  Rev.  Robert,  62  Walnut  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J 1902 

Barbour,  Thomas,  Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass 1903 

Barbour,  Mre.  William  D..  45  W.  85th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

Barnard,  Judge  Job,  1306  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C 1886 

Barnes,  Hon,  R,  Maooon,  Lacon.  Ill 1889 

Baxter,  George  Sthonq,  Jr.,  17  William  St.,  New  York  City 1894 

Baynw,  Ernest  Harold,  Meriden,  N.  H 1904 

Beard,  Daniel  Carter,  87  Bomie  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y 1887 

Bbaufre,  Edwin,  Kingston,  Ontario 1905 

Beck,  Rollo  Howard.  Berryessa.  Cal 1894 

Beers,  Henrt  W.,  91  Denver  Ave,,  Bridgeport,  Conn 1896 

Bbnneits,  William  J.,  1941  Ist  St.,  N,  W,,  Washington,  D.  C 1901 

Bbrgtold,  Dr.  W.  H..  1460  Clayton  Ave,.  Denver,  Colo 1889 

Berier,  de  Laonel,  Ridgwood,  N.  J 1885 

Biddle,  Miss  Emilt  Williams.  Lenox,  Mass 1898 

BioELOw,  Henrt  Bryant,  Cohasset,  Mass 1897 

BioELOw,  Homer  Lane,  Old  Orchard  Road.  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass 1902 

BioELOw,  JoBEPH  Smith.  Jr.,  Cohasset,  Mrbb 1896 

BlONELL.  Mrs.  Eppie,  135  College  Ave..  New  Brunswick,  N,  J 1899 

Birnib,  William  A,.  Box  14,  Springfield.  Mass „  ,1904 

Blacewelder,  Eliot,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis 1895 

Blain,  Dr.  Alex.  W.,  Jr,.  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit.  Mich 1901 

Blake,  Francis  G.,  Dartmouth  Collie,  Hanover,  N.  H 1901 
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Blatchi-ct,  W.  S.,  1530  P&rke  Ave.,  lodunftpolis,  Ind 

Bloomfieu),  Mre.  C.  C,  723  Main  St.  W.,  Jackaon,  Hich 

BuKiNT,  Hknbt  F.,  "The  Oaks,"  Wftahington,  D.  C 

Blunt,  Hiss  Eljza,  SiNCLuiin,  Eliiabethtown,  N.  Y 

BoEWE,  Uax,  15  King  St.,  Taunton,  Mass 

BooEBT.  William  S.,  Box  S3,  Leooia,  N.  J 

BoHLHAN,  Herman  T.,  46  Ninth  St.,  N.,  PortlaDd,  Oregon 

Bond,  Harbt  L.,  Lakefield,  Uinn 

BotiKN,  Allbn,  84  Ashburton  Ave.,  Yonltere.  N.  Y 

BowDiSH,  B.  S.,  Demareat,  N.  J 

BowDiBH,  HiB.,  B.  S.,  DemBraet.  N.  J 

BowDiTCH,  Harold,  Jamaica  PUiD,  Boston,  Uaas 

Bowles,  John  Hoofer,  401  S.  G.  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash 

Bowman,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  41  Mulberry  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 

Bracken,  Mrs.  Henkt  Maktth,  1010  Fourth  St.,  S.  £.,  Uinneapolii 

Bkadpord,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Morris  Building,  New  Orieana,  I« 1897 

Bradford,  Mobes  B.  L.,  Concord  Public  Library,  Concord,  Mass . . .  1889 

Bradlee,  Thomas  Stevenson,  Somerset  Club,  Boeton,  Haas 1D02 

Brandretb,  CotFRTENAT,  Cliff  Cottage.  Osaining,  N.  Y 1905 

Brandrbth,  Franklin,  Cliff  Cottage,  Osaining,  N.  Y 1889 

BsENNAN,  Charles  F.,  Mount  CBnnel,  III 1902 

Brewster,  Edward  Everett,  316  East  C.  St.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 1803 

Bridge,  Mrs.  EouirND  E..  52  Wyman  St.,  West  Medford,  Haas 1902 

Bright,  Miss  Anna  L.,  Green  Hill  Farm,  Overbrook,  Pa 1903 

Brimlet,  H.  H.,  Raleigh.  N.  C 1904 

Brock,  Dr.  Henkt  Hebbert,  687  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me 1894 

Brooks,  Allan,  Okanagan  Landing,  B.  C 1902 

Brooks,  Rev,  Earle  Amos,  Waveriy,  W.  Va 1892 

Brooks,  Clarence  Morrison.  105  West  St.,  Keene,  N.  H 1900 

Brown,  Edward  J.,  Lemon  City,  Florida 1891 

Brown.  Hubekt  H.,  100  Gothic  Ave.,  Toronto  Junction,  Ontario..  .1889 

Brown,  Lewis  Boter,  29  Admiral  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario 1904 

Brown,  Stewardson.  20  E.  Penn  St.,  Gennantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 1895 

Brownbon,  W.  H..  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portland,  He 1903 

Brtant,  Owen,  Cohasset,  Moss 1903 

BncK,  Hbnrt  Robinson,  Box  213,  Hartford,  Conn 1897 

Bottum,  M.  C,  28  Greenough  Place.  Newport,  R.  1 1905 

BtTMPOB,  Dr.  Hbrwon  C,  Am,  Mua.  Natural  History,  New  York  City.1901 

Bcrgess,  John  Kingsburt,  Chestnut  St.,  Dedbam.  Mass 1898 

Burke,  Wu.  Bardwbll,  130  Spring  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 1901 

BORNETT,  William  L..  128  N.  Sherwood  St.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo 1895 

BfBNET,  Th<»ias  L„  83  New  Park  St.,  Lynn,  Mass 1905 

BuBi«H,  Vbrdi,  Branchport,  N.  Y 1903 

BuBTlS,  Hbnrt  Mott,  Babylon,  N.  Y 1897 

BnTLXB,  MisB  Charlotte  W.,  75  Cabot  St.,  Beverly.  Mass 1904 
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BuxBACM,  Mre.  Clara  E.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich 1S9S 

Cabot,  Louib,  Brookline,  Mass 1904 

Cadt,  Mre.  John  H.,  127  Power  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1905 

Callbnder,  Jamjb  Phillips,  603  Springfield  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J . . .  1903 

Cameron,  E.  S.,  V.  Ranch,  Terry,  Montana 1903 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Robi»t,  280  Wildwood  Ave.,  Jackeon,  Mich 1905 

Carlgton,  Cyrds,  69  Vinton  St.,  Providence,  R,  1 1903 

Carpenter,  R«v.  Charles  Knapp,  Polo,  III 1894 

Carr,  RvFUe  H.,  ISO  Pearl  St.,  Brockton,  Mass 1904 

Carroll,  J.  M.,  714  Speight  St.,  Waco,  Tex 1905 

Case,  Rev.  Bert  F.,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn 1903 

Case,  Clifford  M.,  100  Ashley  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1892 

Cash,  Harry  A.,  166  8.  Angell  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1898 

Catlin,  James  P.,  Ottawa,  111 1905 

Chamberlain,  Chadncy  W,,  36  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1885 

Chapin,  Prof.  Anqie  Clara,  25  Freeman  Cottage,  Wellesley,  Mass.  .1896 

Chapman,  Dt.  E.  A.,  107  E.  23rd.  St.,  New  York  City 1905 

Chase,  Mrs.  Aonk,  116  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. .  .1896 

Chase,  Sidney,  Nantucket,  Mass 1904 

Childs,  John  Lewis,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y 1900 

Christy,  Bayard  H.,  403  Frederick  Ave.,  Sewickley,  Pa 1901 

Chdbb,  Samuel  H.,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City 1894 

Clapp,  Miss  Martha  G.  B.,  163  East  St.,  Fittafield,  Mass 1903 

Clark,  Edward  B.,  341  Oak  St.,  Chicago,  HI 1900 

Clark,  Miss  Euilv  L.,  103  Main  St.,  St.  Johnsburg,  Vt 1905 

Clark,  Josiah  H.,  238  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J 1895 

Clark,  Miss  Susan  E.,  103  Main  St.,  St.  Johnsburg,  Vt 1905 

Clarke,  Dr.  Charles  K.,  Toronto  Asylum,  Toronto,  Ont 1902 

Clarkb,  Miss  HAsaiirr  E.,  9  Chestnut  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 1896 

Cleveland,  Dr.  Clement,  59  W.  38th  St.,  New  York  City 1903 

COALE,   Henry   K.,   Highland  Park,   til 1883 

Coffin,  Miss  Lucy  V.  Baxter,  3232  Groveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. .  .1905 
CoooiNS,    Herbert  Lbonard,   5025  McKean   Ave,,  Germantown, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1898 

Colburn,  Albert  E.,  1204  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca! 1891 

CowoN,  Harold  Roy,  15  Walker  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1904 

CoLviN,  Walter  S.,  Osawatomie,  Kan 1896 

CoMEAU,  Napoleon  A.,  Godbout,  Quebec 1885 

Comey,  Arthur  C,  54  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1901 

Commons,  Mre.  F.  W.,  2437  Park  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1902 

Conant,  M™.  Thos.  C,  243  W.  98th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

CoNGDON,  James  W„  202  S.  9th  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis 1902 

Cook,  Miss  Lilian  Gillette,  165  W,  82d  St.,  New  York  City 1899 

CooLiDOE,  Philip  Tripp,  United  States  Forest  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C ; 1902 

Cope,  Alban,  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  1 1885 
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Cope,  Fkancis  B.,  Jr.,  E.  Waahington  Ijuie,  Gennantomi,  Pa 1892 

CoPELAND,  Dr.  Ebnibt,  302  Goldsmith  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  .1897 

CoFBiAND,  Manton,  40  Winthrop  St.,  Taunton,  Mass ISOO 

Cox,  Ultssbs  O.,  433  Washington  Ave.,  Terre  Haute,  lad 1894 

C&AM.  R.  J.,  26  HaDcock  Ave.,  W..  Detroit,  Hich 1893 

CR4SD4LL,  C.  W.,  10  Third  St.,  Woodside,  N,  Y 1891 

Chakx,  Hiss  CI.ARA  L.,  Dalton,  Mass 1904 

Chane,  His.  Zbnas,  Dalton,  llaas 1904 

CitaLnis,  Hisa  Ajinb  A.,  816  Carnegie  Hall,  New  Yoik  Qty 1897 

CsoifWEXL,  Jameb  W.,  Box  246,  Sununit,  N.  J 1901 

Crove,  Jobn  Valktink,  Greeley,  Colo 1902 

Crosbt,  Maonbell  S.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y 1904 

Cdmuinob,  Miae  Emu  G.,  Kennard  Road,  Brookline,  Mass 1903 

CuBRIB,  John  D.,  143  Oliver  Ave.,  N.,  Hinneapolia,  Hinn 1902 

CuRRiE,  RoLLA  P.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  WashingtoD,  D.  C 1895 

Cttrrier,  Edhonde  Sauuel,  St.  Johns,  Ore 1894 

Daniel,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Lynchburg  Va 1895 

Dart,  Dr.  hmva  0.,  1603  4th  Ave.,  S.,  Uinneapolis,  Minn 1898 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  45  Green  St.,  Kattleboro,  Vt 1808 

David,  F.  M.,  Damariseotta,  Me 1905 

Davm,  MIsbMabt  a.,  26W.  97thSt.,  New  Yorit  City 1898 

Davis,  Stewast,  Narragansett  Pier.  R.  1 1899 

Davis,  Walteb  R.,  139  Park  St..  Newton.  Mass 1900 

Davbon,  Donald  B..  204  Prospect  Terrace,  Davenport,  Iowa 1901 

Dat,  Cbbbtee  SisaiONS,  280  Newbury  St..  Boston,  Mass 1897 

Dat,  Prank  Hileb,  Mt.  Airy.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1901 

Beak,  R.  H.,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  St.  Louis,  Mo 1893 

Deane,  Geosob  Clement,  80  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 1899 

Deabborn,  Ned,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  111 1902 

Db  Haven,  Isaac  NoftRiB,  Box  61.  Ardmore,  Pa 1893 

De  Lcce.  Perctval.  114  E,  23rd.  St.,  New  York  City 1904 

Derby,  Richard,  101  Park  Ave,,  New  Yorit  City 1898 

Dericesok.  8.  H.,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa 1904 

Db  Vine,  J.  L.,  5478  EUia  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU 1903 

Dewet,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  53  S.  FiUhugh  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y 1900 

DicKET,  Samdkl  S.,  31  8.  West  St.,  Waynesburg,  Pa 1905 

Dike,  Archie  C,  Bristol.  Vt 1903 

Dtlle,  Frederick  M.,  2827  W.  28th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo 1892 

DiONNE,  C.  E..  Laval  Univ.,  Quebec 1893 

Dixon,  Frederick  J.,  Elm  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 1891 

Dobbin,  Wiluam  L.,  43  Beverley  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1902 

DoDOE,  CaARLBs  W..  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  NY 1900 

DoDOE,  Fred  Clinton.  125  Uilk  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1897 

DoDOE,  JtTLiAN  M..,  Wenhun  Depot,  Mass ; 1903 

DooLmXE,  E.  A.,  Box  34.  Paineeville,  Ohio 1905 

DoiTBLBDAT,  Mre.  Fbank  Nei«on,  111  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City   .1897 
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DouoHERTT,  Gen.  WilliauE.,  1409  E.  14tb  St.,  Fniitvale,  Cal 1890 

Douglas,  Henrt  L.,  55  Appleton  St.,  Brockton,  Mass 1905 

Drew,  Miss  Emma  E.,  S2  Grant  St.,  Burlington,  Vt 1904 

Drownb,  Dr.  Frederick  Peabodt,  Warren,  R.  1 1899 

Drdmuond,  Miss  Mary,  208  West  St.,  Wheaton,  111 1904 

Dubois,  Alex.  DAWBg,  839  Millard  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 1905 

DuoMORE,  Arthur  Radclyffe,  Newfoundland,  N.  J 1899 

Dull,  Mrs.  A.  P.  L.,  211  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 1900 

DuRFEE,  Owen,  Box  125,  Fall  River,  Mass 1687 

DrcHE,  Prof.  L.  L.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 1886 

Dykb,   Aathcr   CuRTm,   Bridgewater,   Mass 1902 

Eastman,  Harry  D.,  Framingham,   Mass 1891 

Eaton,  Elon  Howard,  259  Park  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1896 

Eddy,  Newell,  A.,  615  N,  Grant  Place,  Bay  City,  Mich 1886 

Edsoh,  John  M.,  2210  Victor  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash 1886 

Ehinobr,  Dr.  Clym  E.,  15  Normal  Ave.,  West  Chester,  Pa 1904 

EicHE,  August,  1133  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb 1902 

BiFBta,  R«v,  C.  W.  GuBTAVE,  210  Wilbrod  St.,  Ottawa,  Oat 1901 

Ells,   George   P.,   Norwalk,   Conn 1904 

Elrod,  Prof.  Morton  J.,  Univ.  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. ..  ,1892 

Ely,  Mrs.  Theodore  N.,  Biyn  Mawr,  Pa 1901 

Embody,  Gborgb  Chakles,  78  Seymour  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 1898 

Eulbn,  Arthur  Cope,  Awbury,  Gennantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  . .  1896 

EuUET,  Robert  T,,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 1904 

Euubt,  W.  L.  R.,  48  Worthington  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 1906 

Emory,  Mrs.  Mary  Dille,  156  Foundry  St.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. .  .1899 

Endebb,  John  O.,  Box  546,  Hartford,  Conn 1904 

Ericson,  Lawrence,  166  Rogers  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1901 

EusTIs,  Richard  S.,   11  Wadsworth  House,  Cambridge,  Mass 1903 

Evans,  Ernest  Merwyk,  Awbury,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  1897 

Evans,  William  B.,  205  E.  Central  Ave.,  Mooreatown,  N.  J 1897 

Everett,  William  M.,  200  W,  99tb  St.,  New  York  City 1902 

Fair,  Paul  J.,  567  Lincoln  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal 1904 

Farley,  John   A.,  105  Summer  St.,  Maiden,  Mass 1904 

Parr,  Marcus  S.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J 1900 

Farwbll,  Mrs,  Francis  Cooley,  Edgewood,  Lake  Forest,  lU 1898 

Farwell,  Mrs.  John  V.,  Jr.,  Edgewood,  Lake  Forest,  111 1896 

Faulks,  Emory  N.,  22  Madison  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J 1902 

Felger,  Alva  Howard,  North  Side  High  School,  Denver,  Colo. . . .  1898 

Fell,  Miss  Emma  Theoo,  Holicong,  Pa 1903 

Ferry,  John  Farwell,  384  Bissell  St.,  Chicago,  111 1894 

Field,  Edward,  The  Belvidere.  W.  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 1898 

Finlet,  WiLLLiM  L.,  264  Madison  St.,  Portland,  Ore 1904 

Finney.  Mrs.  William  W.,  Churchville,  Md 1900 

Fisher,  Miss  Elbabeth  Wilson,  1502  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  1896 
Fisher,  William  H.,  1318  Bolton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 1895 
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FiSHEn,  WiLLiAU  HuBBELL,  13  Wiggins  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio...  1883 

Flanagan,  John  H.,  392  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1898 

FiJrrcHER,  Mrs.  Mart  E.,  Proctoreville,  Vt 1898 

FooTE,  MisB  F.  HcBERTA,  90  Locust  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkere,  N.  Y 1897 

Forbes,  Henht  8.,  Milton,  Mass 1904 

FoRDTCB,  Gbo.  L.,  40  Lincoln  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 1901 

Fowler,  Frederick  Hall,  221  Kingaley  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  C&l 1892 

Fowler,  Henrt  W.,  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1898 

Fox,  Dr.  Williau  H.,  1826  JefTeraon  PUce,  Washington,  D.  C 1883 

Fraser,  Donald,  Johnstona,  N.  Y 1902 

Freeman,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  37  Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass 1903 

French,  Charles  H,,  Canton,  Mass 1904 

Fuller,  Charles  Antho.vt,  Summit  Road,  Brookline.  Mass 1894 

Fuller,  T.  Orra,  Needham,  Mass 1904 

Gallpp,  Aha  H.,  ft5  James  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario 1905 

Gauubll,  Ives,  170  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  1 1903 

Gano,  Misa  Laura.  310  Huestis  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 1903 

Gardiner,  Charles  Barnes,  5  Minard  Place,  Norwalk,  Ohio 1903 

Gates,  George  B.,  Madison,  S.  D 1904 

Gath,  John,  Box  238  Torrington,  Conn 1901 

Gact,  Jambs  H.,  182  E.  Walnut  St.,  Pasadena.  Cal 1899 

Gibbon,  Langdok,  18  Washington  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 1904 

Gifpord,  Edward  Winslow,  Acad,  of  Sciences.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 1904 

Gleason,  Rev.  Herbert  W.,  83  Pinckney  St,,  Boston,  Mass 1894 

GoDDARD,  F.  N.,  33  E,  50th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

Goodalb,  Dr.  Joseph  Lincoln,  397  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1885 

Goodrich,  Juliet  T.,  10  Astor  St.,  Chicago,  III 1904 

Goodwin,  Miss  Amelu  M.,  10  Follen  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1904 

Goss.  Mrs.  Aletta  W.,  S475  Ridgewood  Court,  Chicago,  111 1902 

GocLD,  JosEFR  E..  Norfolk  &  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Berkley,  Va..  .1889 

Granoer,  Miss  Helen,  Pierce  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass 1904 

Granger,  Walter  W.,  Am.  Mub.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City 1891 

Graves,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  66  Franklin  St.,  New  London,  Conn 1905 

Greene,  Earle  R.,  470  Jackson  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga 1905 

Grbenough,  Mrs.  Ameua  P.,  377  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Maes 1904 

GRBENOcaR,  Henry  Vose,  45  Carlton  St.,  Brookline,  Mass 1901 

Gripping.  Mobes  Bowditch,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y 1897 

GRipprrHS,  Bahtram  W.,  4024  Green  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1902 

Hales.  Hewhy,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 1890 

Hall,  H.  Porter,  Leominster,  Mass 1904 

Hamtbldt,  A.,  TTie  Ware  Times,  Ware,  la 1892 

Hamilton,  Campbell  T„  216  77th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1905 

Hamun,  Gboroe  L„  R,  p.  D,  9,  Fairfield,  Conn 1893 

Hankinson,  Thomas  Lbrov,  Charleston,  III 1897 

Hann,  Hbrbebt  H.,  700  Springfield  Ave..  Summit,  N,  J 1903 

Hardon,  Mrs.  Henbt  W.,  315  West  7l8t  St.,  New  York  City 1905 
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Habdt,  Jokn  H.,  Jr.,  24  Irving  St.,  Arlington,  Moss 1006 

Harriman,  Miss  Cornelia,  Ardea,  New  York  City 1899 

Harriman,  Miss  Habt,  1  E.  55th  St.,  New  York  City 1899 

Hartley,  Innb89,  314  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 1901 

Harvbt,  Miss  Ruth  Sawtbr,  Bond  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1902 

Haskeu,,  Miss  Helen  P.,  1207  Heniy  St.,  Alton,  III 1906 

Hatha  WAT,  Harry  S.,  Box  498,  Providence,  R.  1 1897 

Havemeter,  H.  0.,  Jr.,  Mahwah,  N.  J 1893 

Hazard,  Hon.  R.  G.,  Peace  Dale,  R.  1 1885 

Head,  Miss  Anna,  2538  Channjng  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal 1903 

Heermance,  Edoar  Thornton,  364  Palisade  Ave,,  Yonkeis,  N.  Y.  .1903 

Helmb,  Arthcr  H.,  Miller  Place,  N.  Y 1888 

Hemphill,  Asbton  E.,  Holyoke,  Mass 1906 

Henderson,  Judge  Junius,  Boulder,  Colo 1903 

Hendrickson,  W.  F.,  130  12th  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 1885 
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Part  I.—  Preuminarv  Sketch. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  well  known  topographical  and 
corresponding  biotic  variety  in  Louisiana  is  the  absolute  contrast 
between  the  biota  of  the  fertile  and  extended  delta  plain  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  and  the  biota  of 
every  type  of  Louisiana  country  to  the  west  and  north  and  north- 
west, except  the  remaining  portion  of  the  general  flood  plain  of 
the  Mississippi  lying  within  the  borders  of  Louisiana. 

Id  the  keenness  of  this  distinction  should  be  founded  eveiy 
attempt  to  understand  the  distribution  of  avian  as  well  as  all 
other  life  in  this  decidedly  remarkable  State;  for  since  the  low 
southeastern  section  referred  to  as  the  delta  plain  touches  almost 
every  other  topographic  type  in  Loubiana,  great  value  is  given  to 
a  study  of  life  along  the  line  of  divergence  between  the  extreme 
lowland  in  the  southeast  and  all  the  slightly  or  much  more  elevated 
country  of  different  soil  conformations  of  Louisiana.  The  ecologi- 
cal problems  here  involved  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere. 

A  view  of  the  Louisiana  avifauna  might  property  be  focused  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  merely  in  recognition  of  the 
uncommon  difference  between  bird  life  as  found  in  that  section 
and  aa  found  in  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  The  im- 
mense and,  in  some  ways,  peculiar  development  of  aquatic  bird 
life  in  southeast  I^ouisiana  especially,  and  a  lesser,   but  corre- 
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sponding,  development  of  bird  life  representing  the  higher  orders, 
make  this  the  peculiarly  characteristic  region  of  the  State.  This 
is  the  section  to  which  has  attachad  all  bird-lore  preeminently 


Map  op  LotiieiANA. 

Louisianian:  it  was  chiefly  through  the  exploitation  of  this  region 
that  Audubon  brought  the  Stale  of  his  birth  so  prominently  before 
the  ornithological  world. 
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On  account  of  the  general,  as  well  as  the  purely  scientific  inter- 
est involved,  therefore,  the  ornithology  of  Louisiana  offers  its 
greatest  and  most  attractive  problems  in  a  study  of  the  correlative 
dispersal  of  species  between  this  section  and  the  Kmaining  regions 
of  the  State. 

Before  considering  in  a  general  way  the  various  types  of  country 
in  Louisiana,  we  will  take  up  several  of  the  factors  that  make  the 
southeast  delta  plain  unlike  all  the  other  re^ons.  The  silt  of 
the  Mississippi  deposited  over  its  fiood  plain  bears  no  ever- 
green conifers,  and  in  such  soil  the  entire  coniferous  tribe  is  un- 
represented except  for  one  species,  the  bald  cypress  (Taxodium 
ditUckum).  The  tree-growth  of  the  delta  plain  is  a  mo'^t  unusual 
development  of  dedduous  trees  unbroken  by  native  eveipeen 
arboreal  growths  except  the  live  oak  and  the  partially  evergreen 
water  oaks.  In  addition  to  these  and  the  cypress,  the  predominant 
species  of  trees  are  red  maple,  ash,  willow,  tupelo  (Nyssa  uniflora), 
and  box  elder  (Negundo)  in  the  wetter  situations;  elms  {Vlmug 
americana  and  U.  fulva)  nearly  everywhere;  Texas  red  oak  in 
rich  wet  woods,  and  in  drier  locaUtics  with  hackbeny,  honey- 
locust,  Cottonwood,  sweet  gum,  and  sycamore.  Several  species  of 
haw,  dogwood,  and  holly  are  foimd  in  considerable  abundance. 
The  lesser  shrub  growth  is  uninteresting,  and  contains  but  one 
evergreen,  the  wax  myrtle.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  area,  the  but- 
ton-hush (Cephalanthua)  is  the  most  conspicuous  shrub.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  magnolia,  a»  a  native,  is  entirely  absent  from  this 
region.  In  fact,  the  tree  flora,  if  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  separate  species,  b  by  no  means  peculiar  or  attractive.  The 
tupelo,  the  cypress,  and  the  live  and  water  oaks  are  the  only  trees 
in  any  degree  characteristic.  The  distinction  of  the  extreme  low- 
lands is  tbe  conspicuousoess  of  certain  famihar  trees  on  higher 
ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  others  equally  characteristic  of 
more  elevated  r^ons.  In  fact,  the  country  under  consideration 
exhibits  a  decided  floral  paudty  except  among  certain  of  tbe  cryp- 
tc^amous  orders.  There  is  less  peculiarity  in  the  floral  units  than 
m  the  exuberance  of  certMn  growths,  and  in  the  manner  of  their 
distribution,  combination,  and  adaptation. 

The  topographical  peculiarity  of  this  territory  is  the  extent  of 
its  water-broken  coast.    The  breadth  of  its  marshes,  the  various 
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rami licat ion  of  iU  sluggish  bayous,  and  the  impenetrabiUty  of  ita 
cypress  fastnesses  need  hardly  be  reiterated  wherever  the  literature 
of  the  time  is  known.  In  the  particularly  water-broken  territoiy 
in  the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  however,  there  are  features 
worth  notice  from  a  distributional  standpoint.  The  region  under 
immediate  consideration  lies  between  the  89th  and  92nd  degrees 
of  west  lon^tude  and  between  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude 
and  a  line  following  rather  closely  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes 
Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas,  westward  to  about  New  Iberia,  in 
central  southern  Louisiana.  Such  a  line  gives  about  the  extreme 
southern  breeding  limit  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  the  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo,  and  the  Yellow  Warbler.  Continued  still  farther 
westward,  to  I<ake  Charles,  in  southwest  Louisiana,  this  line  in 
its  full  extent  will  ^ve  about  the  beginning  of  the  rise  to  the  high- 
lands of  the  State,  which  are  pronounced  at  such  points  as  Coving- 
ton, Baton  Rouge,  and  Opelousas.  New  Orleans,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  typical  low  alluvial  plain. 

The  marshes  of  southeast  Louisiana  extend  in  from  the  coast 
for  varying  distances,  according  to  the  conformation  of  the  'lakes,' 
and  the  courses  of  the  streams.  Whether  the  'lakes'  are  salt  or 
fresh  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the 
volume  of  the  streams  with  whose  outflow  they  come  into  contact. 
The  'lakes'  are  merely  the  remains  of  former  marj^nal  bays,  and, 
at  present,  the  streams  not  only  flow  into  them,  but,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  flow  out  of  them  again.  Lake  Pontchartrain,  though 
landlocked  except  for  several  small  outlet  channels,  is  compara- 
tively salt.  Some  of  those  now  a  considerable  distance  inland,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhibit  no  salinity  whatever.  Just  as  between  the 
fresh  'lakes'  and  the  salt  'lakes,'  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn,  so 
between  the  latter  and  the  ordinary  inlets  and  bays  of  the  Gulf, 
no  exact  distinction  can  be  made.  The  consequent  variability  of 
the  character  of  the  marsh  is  readily  appreciated. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  this  variability  is  important  in  determin- 
ing the  comparative  abundance  of  water  birds  in  different  localities 
of  a  region  which  casual  inspection  might  pronounce  uniform. 
As  the  seasons  change,  and  with  them  the  nature  of  avian  require- 
ments, certain  species  in  this  region  show  varying  choices  of  local- 
ities.    Moreover,  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  appear 
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in  the  Stale  in  various  rAles  according  to  the  season,  and  conse- 
quently their  dispersion  throughout  this  region  will  show  much 
variation.  These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  Terns,  the 
Herons,  and  the  Rails,  and  to  such  semi-aquatic  species  among 
the  higher  orders  as  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  and  the  Seaside 
Sparrow. 

A  feature  of  the  immediate  delta  and  southeast  coast  region  of 
interest  is  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  islands,  some  purely  marshy, 
some  more  or  less  sandy,  a  few  formed  chiefly  of  shells,  and  still 
others  formed  entirely  from  the  muddy  deposits  of  the  Mississippi, 
according,  in  each  case,  to  the  relative  influence  exerted  by  the 
building  operations  of  the  sea  and  by  those  of  the  river.  The 
character  of  these  islands  is  of  great  importance  in  studying  the 
distribution  of  the  tems  on  the  coast,  and  is  a  subject  that  has 
scarcely  been  touched  yet  from  a  careful  ecological  standpoint. 

The  chief  shrubby  and  arboreal  growth  of  these  islands  b  wax 
myrtle  and  dwarfed  live  oaks.  The  fishermen  of  the  r^on  often 
speak  of  'mangrove,'  but  they  use  the  word  as  a  generic  term. 
Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  expert  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  resident  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  tells  us  that  he  has  never  found 
the  mangrove  on  the  islands  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  be  doubts  exceedingly  its  occurrence  so  far  north. 

In  the  main  body  of  the  marsh  —  what,  in  fact,  might  be  called 
mainland  —  the  occurrence  of  thickets  and  'islands'  of  wax  myrtle 
and  small  live  oaks  is  characteristic.  The  more  important  growth, 
along  some  of  the  streams  and  about  the  borders  of  the  'lakes,'  b 
chiefly  cypress;  these  cypress  brakes  are  outrunners  of  the  swamps 
further  inland. 

At  the  latitude  of  New  Orieans,  except  for  the  little  marshy 
comer  of  the  State  on  the  east,  and  one  or  two  similar  small  regions 
to  the  west,  the  continuity  of  the  swamp  -woodland  is  practically 
unbroken,  except  for  the  water  surfaces.  Here  agdn,  however, 
there  are  small  but  important  dbtinctions  to  be  made.  Owing  to 
the  continual  elevation  of  the  flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  dis- 
tricts along  the  bank  of  the  river  have  been  raised  entirely  above 
the  level  of  standing  swamp  water,  while  water  from  overflow  has 
been  made  the  rare  exception  by  the  levee  system.  Consequently, 
there  b  a  considerable  amount  of  comparatively  dry  woodland  in 
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the  parishes  bordering  the  Mississippi  in  southeast  Louisiana,  and 
its  bird  life  is  appreciably  different  from  that  of  the  typical  cypress 
and  tupelo  swamp. 

The  alternation  of  these  two  very  mobile  types  of  woodland 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  less  important  msishes,  gives 
another  highly  interesting  set  of  problems  in  distribution.  With 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  country,  such  species  as  the  Bob-white, 
the  Florida  Blue  Jay,  the  Southern  Meadowlark,  and  the  Towhee, 
are  gradually  acquiring  a  wider  coastwise  dispersion.  Some  spots 
in  this  region,  though  probably  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  sea-level,  have  positively  a  slight  upland  cast  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  woodland,  and. the  effect  of  this  difference  upon 
bird  life  cannot  be  better  appreciated  than  during  the  migrations, 
when  transient  life  will  be  largely  attracted  to  such  spots. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  delta  plain  region  is  attested  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  By  virtue  of  its  latitude,  Louisiana  might  be  expected 
to  attract  a  considerable  number  of  tropical  birds  in  summer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  does  not.  But  the  few  tropical  birds 
occurring  in  the  State  in  the  warmer  months  seem  restricted  to 
the  delta  plain  region. 

To  just  what  extent  the  avifauna  of  southeast  Louisiana  par- 
takes of  a  tropical  nature  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  and  status 
of  the  following  species:  The  Booby  is  a  rather  rare  summer  vis- 
itor to  the  water-broken  region  of  the  southeast;  the  Scarlet  Ibis 
appears  at  exceedingly  rare  intervals;  the  White-winged  Dove  has 
been  found  in  limited  numbers  on  the  coast  islands;  the  Mangrove 
Cuckoo  is  alleged  to  occur  there;  while  the  Ani  {Crotophaga  ant) 
and  the  Groove-billed  Ani  {Crotophaga  sulcirostrts)  are  both  very 

Another  measure  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  re^on,  as  well  as  of 
its  tropical  afRIIation,  b  the  coastwise  wintering  of  species  mostly 
extra-limital  at  that  season.  But  the  winter  conditions  in  even 
the  southernmost  part  of  Louisiana  are  not  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  a  region  popularly  estimated  as  subtropical.  The  margin 
of  difference  between  fact  and  assumption  in  this  matter  may  be 
gauged  with  some  accuracy  by  the  following  data:  The  White- 
eyed  Vireo  and  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  winter  casually  in  thb 
section;    the    Tree    Swallow  winters  irregularly,   but    sometimes 
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abundantly;  while  the  Bam  SwaUow  is  supposed  to  winter  along 
the  coast  io  small  numbers.  Other  species  present  very  rarely  in 
winter  but  apparently  not  by  accident,  will  be  considered  in  this 
connection  in  (he  systematic  annotation. 

The  coast  winter  is  usually  sufficiently  mild  to  attract  a  large 
number  of  the  Limicobe.  Of  the  nearly  forty  species  of  this  order 
so  far  recorded  from  Louisiana,  fully  half  are  represented  by  win- 
tering individuals.  Some  of  these  individuab  belong  to  resident 
spades,  as  the  Willet,  the  Killdeer,  and  the  Wilson's  Plover,  while 
others  represent  species  for  the  most  part  transient,  such  as  the 
Dowitcher  and  the  Semipalmated  Plover. 

The  effect  of  winter  on  the  Herodiones  is  much  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Limicolie.  The  reason  is  apparent;  the 
congeniality  of  their  summer  habitat  is  affected  not  only  by  the 
mere  fact  of  lower  temperatures,  but  also  by  the  practical  defolia- 
tion of  these  abodes;  for  most  vegetation  is  truly  dormant,  for  a 
short  period,  in  even  the  Louisiana  coast  winter.  Consequently, 
a  large  part  of  the  marsh  and  swamp  habitats  of  the  herons  is 
rendered  unfit  for  their  resort;  and  as  their  feeding  grounds  lie 
among  such  places  rather  than  on  the  beaches  and  mudflats,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  majority  of  the  Limicolse,  theirnumbers  in  winter 
are  greatly  reduced.  In  fact,  the  Loubiana,  Little  Blue,  Snowy, 
and  Green  Herons,  the  Reddish  Egret,  and  apparently  the  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Heron,  are  entirely  absent  in  winter,  while  the 
numbers  of  all  other  species,  except  the  American  Bittern,  essen- 
tially a  winter  visitor,  are  much  diminished. 

There  appears  to  be  no  time  in  the  Louisiana  winter  when  all 
individuab  of  the  several  spedes  of  ducks  occurring  regularly  in 
the  State  have  been  driven  from  the  coast.  Even  the  more  south- 
em  wintering  species,  such  as  the  Pintail,  and  even  the  Blue- 
winged  Teal  and  others  that  pass  far  into  the  tropics,  are  usually 
represented  in  southem  Louisiana  to  a  considerable  extent  through- 
out the  winter. 

As  for  the  other  extreme  of  winter  bird  life  in  southem  Lou- 
isiana, that  of  species  driven  south  by  occasional  blizzards  reaching 
to  the  Gulf  Coast,  it  is  not  particularly  striking.  Such  species  as 
the  Scoters,  the  Long-tailed  Duck,  and  the  Snow  Bunting  have 
been  brought  thb  far  south  on  several  occasions;    but  with  the 
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exception  of  a.  slight  increase  of  species  already  represented  in  the 
wintering  bird  life  of  the  southern  section,  there  is  usually  no 
great  interest  attached  to  these  periods  of  unseasonahle  weather, 
which  generally  come  about  the  middle  of  February.  Even  in  de- 
ciduous southern  foresU,  there  is  commonly  considerable  shelter, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  great  movement  of  winter  species 
when  the  blizzards  strike  far  south. 

To  return  to  a  more  specific  consideration  of  the  elements  that 
make  southeast  Louisiana  unique  in  its  avifauna,  we  find  that 
possibly  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  absence  of  certain 
species  very  familiar  in  other  repons.  The  Chipping  Sparrow, 
for  instance,  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  found  in  the  fertile 
alluvial  plain,  while  other  common  species,  such  as  the  Bluebird, 
have  very  cireumscribed  breeding  areas  within  the  re^on,  and  are 
general  in  distribution  only  in  winter.  Even  at  that  season  they 
are  rarely  common.  The  Bluebird,  however,  is  apparently  becom- 
ing better  established,  and  recently  we  have  found  it  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  nesting  season.  The  Kingbird  is  decidedly  uncom- 
mon in  the  region  more  closely  adjacent  to  New  Orieans,  and 
appears  in  regular  numbers  only  in  the  pine  woods  to  the  east,  in 
Mississippi,  in  the  pine  flats  and  hills  to  the  north,  in  Louisiana, 
and  on  towards  the  prairies  in  southwest  Louisiana.  About  the 
same  conditions  prevail  with  regard  to  the  Nighthawk  and  the 
Cowbird,  and,  less  conspicuously,  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
Meadowlark.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  all  Nut- 
hatches in  southeastern  lowland  Louisiana. 

The  positive  peculiarities  of  this  region  of  the  State  are  the 
abundance  of  Orchard  Orioles  and  the  abundance  of  wet  wood- 
land warbler  life.  Hooded  and  Prothonotary  Warblers  are  aston- 
ishingly plentiful,  and  so  is  the  Panila  Warbler  in  certain  localities, 
especially  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans.  The  fondness  of 
Swainson's  Wari)ler  tor  the  growths  of  'switch  c^ne' {Arundinaria 
tecta)  bring  it  to  this  section  of  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  river  bot- 
toms in  higher  areas.  But  the  distribution  of  this  warbler  is  dis- 
tinctly local  in  the  former  region.  In  fact,  we  have  found  it  only 
near  New  Orleans,  and  we  have  not  secured  proof  of  its  breeding 
there.  The  Sycamore  Warbler,  of  course,  is  representative  of 
this  region,  and  especially  of  the  lake  and  bayou  cypress  swamps. 
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The  Kentucky  Warbler  is  common  in  mobt  level  woodland 
throughout  the  region.  Other  characteristic  species  are  the  Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo,  the  Green-crested  Flycatcher,  the  White-eyed 
Vireo,  and  the  YelIow-breast«d  Chat.  Xhe  characteristic  breeding 
finches  are  the  Cardinal  and  the  Fainted  Bunting.  No  other 
breeding  finches,  except  the  Towbee  and  the  Indigo  Bunting,  in 
comparatively  small  numbers,  are  recorded  for  this  section,  though 
the  Dickcissel  is  a  hypothetical  breeder  in  thb  area,  and  is  always 
found  in  summer  to  the  veiy  eastern  edge  of  the  prairie  region  on 
the  west. 

A  species  whose  range  in  Louisiana  might  almost  be  said  to 
define  the  area  under  consideration  is  the  Florida  Grackle. 

Catbirds  and  Thrashers  are  absent  in  summer,  as,  indeed,  from 
most  of  the  State.  'Hie  normal  abundance  of  Crested  Flycatchers, 
Wood  Pewees,  Summer  Tanagers,  and  Red-eyed  Vireos,  however, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Wood  Thrush  as  a  breeder  in  much  smaller 
numbers  than  these  species,  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  discover 
the  exact  set  of  characters  to  which  should  be  attributed  some  of 
the  defidencies  in  summer. 

In  migration,  the  country  is  stamped  somewhat  peculiar  through 
the  practical  absence  of  the  northern  breeding  and  extralimital 
wintering  Dendroica  and  most  of  the  other  northern  breeding 
Mniotiltidx,  except,  of  course,  the  Myrtle  Warbler.  The  usual 
inconspicuousness  of  thb  class  of  warblers,  however,  b  more  or  less 
characterbtic  of  all  the  adjoining  regions  in  both  Loubiana  and 
Mississippi,  and,  in  fact,  almost  throughout  the  coastal  plain  of 
the  Gulf  SUtes. 

Even  the  more  southern  breeding  warblers,  such  as  the  Black- 
and-white,  Worm-eating,  Yellow,  and  Redstart,  are  uncommon 
migrants  throughout  thb  Loubiana  area  in  spring.  In  fall,  the 
conditions  are  not  so  unusual.  Notable  exceptions  in  fall  to  the 
conditions  found  in  spring  are  the  more  southern  breeding  warblers, 
and  two  of  the  more  northern  breeding,  the  Magnolia  and  the 
Tennessee.  Hie  last  two  are  among  the  commonest  migrants 
in  October. 

In  winter,  the  conditions  approach  more  nearly  to  what  would 
be  considered  iwrmal  somewhat  to  the  north.  The  principal 
ion  to  thb  statement  b  afforded  in  the  small  variety  of  win- 
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tering  sparrows,  which  are  practically  limited  to  fan  abundance  of 
Swatnp,  White-throated,  and  Savanna  Sparrows.  The  Song  Spar- 
row is  practically  unknown  in  this  region.  As  has  been  stated 
already,  the  Chipping  Sparrow  does  not  occur  at  any  season. 
White-crowned  and  Fox  Sparrows  are  decidedly  rare,  and  Vesper 
and  Field  Sparrows  are  about  equally  uncommon.  The  Myrtle 
Warbler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkably  abundant  in  winter. 
The  Orange-crowned  Warbler  b  often  abundant  in  mid-winter, 
but  never,  of  course,  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Myrtle  Warbler. 
The  Pine  Warbler  invades  this  area  from  the  pine  regions.  The 
Blue-headed  Vireo  b  a  characteristic,  though  not  particularly  com- 
mon, mid-winter  bird.  The  Purple  Finch  is  seen  chiefly  in  winters 
when  there  has  been  unusually  severe  weather,  this  species  being 
somewhat  of  an  exception  to  the  statement  made  previously  in 
thb  connection.  The  Junco,  however,  rarely  reaches  to  the  low- 
land. There  is  nothing  especially  peculiar  in  the  winter  dbtribu- 
tion  of  Kinglets,  Hermit  Thrushes  and  Robins;  Brown  Creepers 
are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  pine  region. 

Several  special  topographical  developments  in  the  flood  plain  of 
the  Mississippi  may  properly  be  treated  with  an  account  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  delta  plain,  for  the  lands  bordering  both  banks  of 
the  Missbsippi  towards  the  south,  and  those  bordering  the  west 
bank  practically  throughout  the  length  of  the  State,  dbplay  about 
the  same  characteristics  in  this  entire  dbtance.  Of  the  spedal 
developments  referred  to,  the  most  noticeable  in  the  south  is  the 
formation  of  land  outside  the  levees;  in  many  cases,  thb  land  is 
subject  partly  or  wholly  to  annual  overflow.  Such  formation  in 
southeast  Louisiana  b  known  as  'batture'  (land  that  has  been 
built  by  the  river).  Ite  principal  tree  growths  are  willow,  cotton- 
wood,  and  hackbeny,  with  a  varying  amount  of  the  other  species 
characteristic  of  the  drier  soils  of  the  lowland,  but  especially  syca- 
more and  honey-locust.  These  battures  become  perfectly  dry, 
and,  in  fact,  very  well  drained  after  the  spring  rises  are  past,  but 
their  mobt  and  often  partly  flooded  condition  in  spring  and  early 
summer  makes  them  attractive  to  many  birds.  The  manner  of 
tree  growth  on  the  pure  silt  here  deposited  by  the  Mbsissippi  b 
substantially  different  from  that  in  the  swamp  lands  away  from 
the  river.     The  even  and  somewhat  open  river  bottom  woodland 
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fouDd  regularly  along  the  higher  course  of  the  Mississippi  is  roughly 
duplicated  on  these  batture  lands,  whose  avifauna,  especially  in 
migration,  is  frequently  worth  careful  investigation. 

Much  of  the  flood-plain  of  the  Mississippi  along  the  northern 
half  of  its  course  in  Louisiana  is  marked  by  very  heavy  swamp  and 
a  multiplicity  of  shallow  woodland  lakes,  formed  by  cut-offs  and 
oi-bow  loops  of  the  river.  The  water-bird  life  of  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  is  reflected  in  this  region. 

Passing  on  to  a  broader  consideration  of  topographical  division 
in  Louisiana,  we  thus  have:  (1)  an  extreme  lowland  coastal  plain, 
including,  as  already  described,  the  fertile  delta  plun  of  marshes 
and  wet  woodland  and  cypress  swamp  in  the  east,  and  the  prairies 
and  marshes  in  the  west;  and  (2)  an  uphtnd  region,  exhibiting 
successive  degrees  of  elevation,  from  south  to  north,  beginning 
irith  the  slightly  elevated  long-leaf  pine  flats,  and  continuing  through 
the  long-leaf  pine  hills,  and  the  uplands  of  short-leaf  pine,  oak,  and 
hickory.  This  upland  region,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  flood 
plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers;  the  former  extends  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Stat«,  the  latter  runs  diagonally  from  the 
northwest  comer  and  joins  the  Mississippi  plain  somewhat  below 
the  center  of  the  State. 

The  transition  from  the  river  bottoms  is  chiefly  direct  in  the  case 
of  Red  River;  along  the  Mississippi,  however,  it  frequently  occurs 
through  a  type  of  country  not  heretofore  noticed.  This  further 
type  is  known  as  the  blufflands  (the  cane  hills  of  Hilgard).  It  b  a 
more  or  less  broken  and  elevated  region,  lacking  extensive  growths 
of  pine,  but  showing  a  characteristic  mixture  of  oaks,  hickory, 
magnolia,  and  beech.  These  blufflands  not  only  border  the  Miss- 
issippi flood  plain,  but  in  many  instances,  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
both  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  extend  to  the  river  itself,  so  that 
the  west  shore  at  many  points  is  flat  and  fertile  alluvial,  while  the 
corresponding  east  shore  shows  precipitous  banks,  such  as  the  hills 
upon  which  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  and  Vicksburg  are  situated. 

The  general  similarity  between  the  delta  plain  in  southeast  Lou- 
isiana and  the  rest  of  the  Mississippi  flood-plain  lying  within  the 
State,  has  already  been  noted.  The  typical  parts  of  the  flood-plain 
throughout  its  length  are  essentially  the  same.  Towards  the  north, 
of  course,  the  general  elevation  b  greater,  and  of  interest  are  the 
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ecological  differences  naturally  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the 
differences  in  altitude  and  latitude  between  the  northern  and  south- 
em  parts  of  the  flood-plain.  But  probably  of  more  importance  is 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  modified  forms  of  the  blufllands  type 
of  country  protruding  into  the  upper  half  of  the  alluvial  plain. 

The  relation  of  the  Red  River  bottoms  to  their  contiguous  coun- 
try is  by  no  means  homologous  to  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  sharpness  of  distinction  between  the  Mississippi  bottoms  in 
Louisiana  and  the  adjoining  upland  country  is  not  duplicated  in 
the  case  of  the  Red  River,  although  the  transition  in  the  latter 
case  may  be  more  direct. 

Of  the  pine  regions  in  Louisiana,  the  uplands  of  short-leaf  pine 
and  the  long-leaf  pine  hills  have  about  equal  extension.  The  short- 
leaf  pine  uplands  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  State.  There  is  a  small  area  in  the  southeast,  being 
an  extension  of  this  region  as  it  occurs  in  Mississippi;  in  southeast 
Louisiana  it  occurs  between  cane  hills  on  the  west  and  long-leaf 
pine  hills  on  the  east. 

The  region  of  long-leaf  pine  hills  occupies  a  large  area  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  considerable  strip  in 
the  east. 

The  pine  forests  of  these  upland  regions  are  diversified,  of  course, 
by  various  broad-leafed  growths,  which  are  more  or  less  confined 
to  creek  and  small  river  bottoms.  The  predominant  broad-leafed 
forms  throughout  the  upland  region  of  the  State  are  beech,  oak, 
hickory,  and  magnolia. 

The  long-leaf  pine  flats  in  Louisiana  form  two  widely  separated 
regions,  one  in  the  southwest  and  the  other  in  the  southeast. 

In  the  southeast,  this  type  is  the  most  striking  antithesis  of  the 
recently  deposited  fertile  alluvial.  Its  peculiarity  as  a  biotic  area 
is  more  readily  stated  than  that  of  the  fertile  alluvial,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  so  different  from  all  other  regions.  It  is  preeminently  the 
habitat  of  such  resident  species  as  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker, 
the  Loggerhead  Shrike  (which  never  breeds  in  the  fertile  alluvial, 
and  appears  to  winter  there  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  Migrant 
Shrike),  the  Pine  Warbler,  the  Brown-headed  Nuthatch,  and  the 
Bluebird. 

The  most  varied  bird  life  of  this  region  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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heavily  wooded  river  bottoms,  in  the  mixed  growths  on  the  higher 
banks  of  streams,  and  in  those  diversifications  of  the  flatter  pine 
forests  knovm  as  'bay  galls'  or  'bayheads,'  which  are  merely  slight 
depressions,  grown  to  the  sweet  bay  {Magnolia  virginiana),  black 
gum  (JVyffsa  biflora),  red  maple,  and  various  shrubs  peculiar  to 
the  region,  such  as,  Cyrilla,  JUicmm  (rose  bay),  and  various  erica- 
ceous  plants.  One  characteristic  set  of  summer  birds  found  in 
such  situations,  especially  towards  the  south  and  in  the  lower 
growths,  consists  of  the  Wood  Tliruah,  Parula  and  Hooded  War- 
blers, White-eyed  and  Red-eyed  Vireos,  and  Green-crested  and 
Crested  Flycatchers.  Further  north,  from  about  the  parallel  of 
31  degrees  north,  should  be  added  the  Yellow-throated  Vireo, 
Worm-eating  Waibler,  and  Louisiana  Water-thrush. 

The  pine  flats  of  the  southwest  merge  gradually  into  the  prairie 
section,  which  is  sparingly  pine-bearing  almost  to  the  coast.  In 
scarcely  any  particular  is  this  prairie  re^on  similar  to  the  fertile 
alluvial  region  of  the  east.  The  change  from  its  red  and  yellow 
clay  soil  conformation,  however,  to  the  muddy  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  very  gradual,  country  of  indeterminate  nature  stretches 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  each  side  of  the  town  of  New  Iberia.  The 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  summer  bird  life  on  the  prairies  is 
the  abundance  of  Mourning  Doves,  Nighthawks,  Kingbirds,  and 
Meadowlarks. 

Along  the  coast,  about  the  eastern  edge  of  the  prairie  section, 
are  situated  the  'Five  Islands,'  pronounced  by  geologists  to  be 
without  American  homologues.  They  are  hills  in  the  marshy  or 
prairie-land  re^on.  They  have  proved  to  be  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting from  faunistic  and  floristic  standpoints  than  from  a  geolo- 
pcal  point  of  view.  In  their  avifauna,  however,  they  have  been 
found  less  peculiar  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  wealth 
of  their  woodland  in  a  somewhat  thinly  wooded  area  has  attracted 
\Argt  numbers  of  birds;  but  beyond  this,  no  facts  of  particular 
ecological  importance  have  been  observed,  except  that  in  migra- 
tion these  spots  attract  a  rather  larger  variety  of  birds  than  are 
found  at  corresponding  times  in  the  surrounding  country. 

It  should  be  noted  further  of  the  prairie  section  that  its  river 
bottoms  are  fully  as  well  wooded  as  those  of  any  other  section  of 
the  State,  and  along  the  rivers  and  bayous,  and  about  the  lakes 
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in  the  marshes  that  border  it  coastwise,  are  found  swamp  growths 
of  the  greatest  luxuriance. 

It  is  to  the  prairie  section  of  Louisiana  that  are  most  naturally 
attracted  western  forms  not  found  to  any  great  extent  in  other 
regions  of  the  State.  Such  is  true  of  Sprague's  Pipit,  the  Yellow- 
headed  Blackbird,  and  the  Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher.  Sprague's 
Pipit,  however,  is  by  no  means  unusual  at  New  Orleans,  while 
the  Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher  at  least  is  casual  there.  The  Lou- 
isiana Tanager,  which  has  been  recorded  once  from  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  and  Brewer's  Blackbird,  which  has  been  taken 
in  the  same  region  on  several  occasions,  might  both  be  expected 
to  occur  casually  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

Summarized,  the  more  important  points  of  distribution  in  Lou- 
isiana ffve.  the  following  view: 

Inland  water-bird  life  includes  chiefly  the  following  fonns: 
Residents  —  Podilymbus,  Lams  atricilla  (may  not  breed  in  the 
interior),  Anhinga,  Plialacrocorax  mexicanwi,  Guara  alba,  Botau- 
rus,  Ardea,  Nycticorax  nyclicorax  naviwi,  PhUi)kela\,  and  JF.gia- 
litia  vocifem;  summer  visitors  —  Sferno  anfiliarum,  Ardetta, 
Herodias,  Egretta,  llydranassa  (?),  Florida,  Butoridea,  lonomia, 
Gallinula,  and  AcHtis;  winler  visitors  —  Pelecanus  erythTorkyn- 
chos,  principal  genera  and  species  of  Anatidie,  Ralltis  (except 
crepUana  and  iamaicensis),  Porzana,  Fulica,  and  Galliriago;  tran- 
sients —  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  Limicolte. 

The  Falconidffi,  except  Elanus,  Iciinia,  Buteo  pialypterua  (only 
in  pinewoods  towards  the  south),  Buieo  lineatus  alkni,  Ilatiaehu, 
and  Pandiffii,  are  either  absent  from  the  State  in  summer  or  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  upland  regions  at  that  season. 

The  common  Strigidte  occurring  in  Louisiana,  Aaio  excepted, 
are  chiefly  resident  and  generally  distributed. 

Coccyzua  americanua  occurs  in  all  sections  in  summer  except 
unbroken  pine  forests. 

The  Picidee  are  generally  distributed  at  all  seasons,  except 
CampepkUui,  which  is  very  rare,  and  found  in  heavy  forests  of 
the  central  and  eastern  sections;  Dryobaiea  boreedis,  which  is  con- 
fined to  pine  regions;  and  Sphyraphua,  which  occurs  as  a  winter 
vbitor.  Melanerpea  erylkrocephaliM  is  commoner  i 
and  somewhat  partial  to  piney  regions. 
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AiUro3tomu3  carolinta,  common  as  summer  visitor  in  heavy 
growths  in  pine  or  upland  regions,  is  rare  in  the  low  fertile  alluvial 
of  the  southeast. 

The  distribution  of  the  Passeres  will  he  more  readily  compre- 
hended if  considered  in  relation  to  the  distriburion  of  pine  and 
hardwood  growths. 

Unbroken  tracts  of  pine  forest  nonnally  attract  none  but  the 
following  forms:  Residents  —  Corvua,  StumeUa,  SpizeUa  aodalw, 
Peucaa,  Lanius,  Dendroica  vigortii,  Sitla,  and  Sialia;  summer 
visitors  —  Piranga  rvhra;  winter  visitors  —  AMragalmug,  Spinut, 
Poavetes,  Passtmdua,  Ammodramvjt  hsntlovml  (at  least  in  long- 
leaf  pine  flats),  Dendroica  coronata,  Dendroica  palTnarum  and  Mer- 
tila;  transients  —  Dendroica  virens. 

In  point  of  species,  omitting  the  few  important  exceptions  already 
noted,  the  resident,  summer  visitor,  and  winter  visitor  cla.sses  of 
bird  life  in  the  State  are  mainly  the  same  in  all  broad-leafed  growths, 
whether  forming  unbroken  forests  as  in  parts  of  the  east  and  south- 
east, or  whether  occurring  as  diversifications  of  the  pine  re^ons. 

In  point  of  comparative  abundance  of  various  species,  however, 
there  are  great  differences  to  be  found  in  the  several  sections,  as 
noted  earlier  in  this  rfeura6. 

The  occurrence  of  transients,  as  shown  before,  is  most  limited 
in  the  fertile,  alluvial  of  the  southeast.  'Hie  extremity  of  this  con- 
dition is  found  in  the  typical  swamps  of  cypress,  red  maple,  tupelo, 
elm,  and  ash.  In  spring,  especially,  such  country  is  practically 
unvisited  by  transients,  except  of  the  few  species  that  breed  there. 
Where  the  land  and  the  growth  have  both  been  diversified  by 
agriculture  or  through  other  means,  the  passage  of  transients  is 
much  more  noticeable  in  this  region.  Furthermore,  in  both  spring 
and  fall,  there  are  a  few  purely  transient  species  that  are  found  in 
striking  abundance. 

Attention  is  merely  called  again  to  these  interesting  conditions, 
which  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without  study  of  the  anno- 
tated list  to  follow. 

(To  be  contwiuflf.) 
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SOME    BREEDING  WARBLERS    OF  DEMAREST,   N.  J. 

BY  B.  a.  BOWPI8H. 

This  paper  is  not  put  forward  as  a  complete  list  of  all  the  war- 
blers that  have  bred  around  Demarest,  for  such  a  paper  must  needs 
be  the  result  of  many  seasons  painstaking  observation.  The  pres- 
ent paper  deals  with  such  breeding  evidence  as  has  come  under  the 
necessarily  limited  observation  of  the  author  during  the  past  three 


The  Black  and  White  Warbler  (MniotUta  varia)  is  a  regular, 
though  not  abundant,  summer  resident.  Aside  from  the  presence 
of  the  birds  in  pairs  during  the  breeding  season,  the  evidence  of 
its  breeding  depends  on  the  record  of  a  nest  found  by  Miss  Christa- 
bel  M.  Everett  in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  on  a  pair  found  by  Mr. 
Abbott  and  the  writer,  June  17  last,  accompanied  by  young  a  few 
days  out  of  the  nest. 

The  Blue-winged  Warbler  {HelminthopkUa  pinna)  is  a  quite 
abundant  breeder,  yet  so  successfully  are  the  nests  concealed,  and 
so  closely  does  the  mother  bird  sit,  that  the  nests  are  not  often 
found.  On  June  11,  1904,  a  nest  was  found  among  the  rank 
grass  and  weeds,  in  a  bush-  and  weed-grown  field,  the  bottom 
just  above  the  ground.  It  was  a  frail  structure,  of  fine  stems  and 
hair,  and  contained  four  young  but  a  short  time  hatched.  The 
female  returned  to  the  nest  while  the  camera  was  within  thirty 
inches  of  it.  On  May  12,  of  the  present  year,  while  passing  a 
bushy  point  of  woods  jutting  into  a  weed-grown  field,  I  noticed  a 
female  Blue-winged  Warbler  with  a  dead  oak  leaf  in  her  bill,  and 
accompanied  by  her  mate.  After  watching  for  a  few  minutes, 
without  being  able  to  track  her  to  the  prospective  nest,  I  left,  feai^ 
ing  to  disturb  her.  I  returned  to  the  spot  on  the  15th  and,  with- 
out seeing  the  birds,  I  chanced  quickly  on  the  nest,  built  under  a 
dead  branch,  near  the  base  of  a  small  cedar,  and  entirely  covered 
with  dead  oak  leaves,  so  laid  as  to  leave  only  a  mouse-like  entrance. 
At  this  time  no  eg^  had  been  laid,  the  nest  seeming  to  be  just 
newly  finished.  The  first  egg  was  laid  on  the  19th,  and  one  egg 
added  each  day,  the  fifth  and  lost  egg  being  deposited  May  23, 
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The  eggs  hatched  June  2,  the  tenth  day  after  deposition.  On  the 
4lh  I  found  the  nest  empty,  the  leaf  covering  gone,  and  the  par- 
ents crying  about.  A  search  finally  discovered  one  young  bird, 
still  living,  directly  under  the  nest.  I  replaced  bim  and  he  was 
cared  for  by  the  parents.  He  was  Still  prospering  on  the  9lh,  and 
the  nest  being  empty  on  the  14th,  I  hope  he  had  so  developed  as  to 
leave  it  of  his  own  accord. 

This  mother  bird,  while  incubating,  returned  to  her  eggs  with 
the  camera  close  to  the  nest.  Operating  with  tube  and  bicycle 
pump,  I  made  several  exposures,  and  she  posed  quite  motionless 
for  exposures  of  30  to  45  seconds,  timed  by  watch.  Young  sev- 
eral days  out  of  the  nest  were  seen  June  17,  1905. 

The  Yellow  Warbler  {Dendmca  aativd)  is  an  abundant  breed- 
ing species,  arriving  early  in  May,  Or  even  before,  and  departing 
in  September.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  this  bird  seems  partial  to  the 
bushes  growing  on  or  near  the  banks  of  streams,  for  nesting  sites. 
It  b  exceedingly  energetic,  both  as  a  larvE  destroyer  and  a  songster. 

The  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  (Dmdrmca  penaylvanica)  is  an- 
other of  our  abundant  summer  birds,  and  particularly  endears 
itself  to  the  observer  by  its  devotion  to  nest  and  contents.  June 
4, 1904,  a  nest  was  found  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  black- 
berry bush,  at  the  edge  of  a  wooded  and  bush-grown  creek-bed. 
It  contained  four  eggs,  and  even  at  the  first  visit,  the  mother  bird 
would  come  on  the  nest  while  camera  and  operator  were  within 
two  feet  of  it.  On  several  subsequent  occasions  when  I  vbited 
the  nest,  the  bird  showed  the  same  solicitation  for  her  charge  and 
a  growing  confidence.  June  5  of  the  present  year,  a  nest  was  found, 
three  feet  up  in  a  berry  bush,  in  a  slashing,  containing  four  eggs. 
These  eggs  hatched  June  14,  and  a  day  or  two  later  the  young  dis- 
appeared. It  was  one  of  many  tragic  endings  of  attempts  at  house- 
keeping by  the  birds,  observed  this  year.  The  female,  while  not 
as  confiding  as  the  bird  of  the  previous  year,  was  yet  a  brave  little 
mother,  and  posed  quite  still,  for  exposures  of  fifteen  seconds. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler  [Dendroica  virens).  This  b  the 
one  noteworthy  record  of  a  breeding  warbler  for  tbb  locality. 
June  5,  1904,  while  in  a  swampy  piece  of  woods,  a  pair  of  these 
birds  appeared  much  disturbed.  They  soon  disappeared,  and 
while  still  searching,  1  suddenly  saw  the  female  on  the  nest.    The 
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situa^n  of  the  nest  was  quite  tis  much  of  a  surprise  as  the  finding 
of  it  in  thb  locality.  It  was  built  between  the  stems  of  a  'skunk 
cabbage'  plant,  and  fastened  to  a  catbriar  and  the  twigs  of  dead 
bush,  and  was  about  fourteen  inches  from  the  ground,  in  a  very 
wet  part  of  the  swamp.  It  contained  four  eggs,  which  were  fresh. 
The  birds,  wlule  solicitous,  did  not,  during  our  short  stay,  show 
the  boldness  and  conBdence  displayed  by  the  Chestnut-sided  and 
Blue-winged  Warblers,  about  their  nests. 

The  Ovenbird  {Seiurus  aurocajnUus)  vies  with  the  Yellow  War- 
bler, in  the  matter  of  abundance,  as  many  as  three  nests  having 
been  found  in  a  single  strip  of  woods.  While  allowing  close  ap- 
proach to  the  nest  when  sitting,  the  bird  seems  exceedingly  shy  of 
a  camera,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  almost  impossible  subjects 
for  photography.  A  set  camera,  well  concealed,  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  bird  from  her  nest  until  it  was  removed.  A  nest  with 
four  eggs  was  found  June  6,  1904,  built  at  the  base  of  a  small  tree, 
in  open  woods.  It  was,  however,  destroyed  before  the  young 
hatched.  June  10,  of  the  same  year,  two  more  nests  were  found 
in  the  same  woods,  one  containing  two  eggs,  the  other  four  well 
fiedged  young.     The  last  was  under  an  open  brush  heap. 

May  22  of  the  present  year,  I  located  a  nest  then  building,  near 
a  path,  in  open  woods-  May  27,  this  nest  contained  three  eggs, 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  were  laid  the  28th  and  29th  respectively. 
This  bird  incubated  until  the  I4th  of  June,  without  results.  On 
the  latter  date  I  found  the  nest  destroyed.  Qn  June  18  a  pair  of 
birds  was  seen,  accompanied  by  young  as  large  as  themselves- 

The  Northern  Yellow-throat  {Geothlypta  trichaa  brachidactyia) 
appears  to  be  quite  as  abundant  as  the  Ovenbird.  Swampy  places 
where  the  'skunk  cabbage'  grows  are  favorite  nesting  sites,  the 
nest  being  often. built  among  the  stalks  of  this  plant,  though  some- 
times in  tussocks  of  grass,  and  one  nest,  found  this  last  summer, 
was  in  a  tangle  of  dead  'joint  grass,'  well  above  the  ground.  All 
nests  that  I  have  found  were  in  more  or  less  wet  places.  For  1904 
one  nest  wdth  four  fresh  eggs  was  found  June  2;  another  with 
four  fresh  eggs,  June  5;  and  a  third  containing  one  egg,  June  11. 
During  the  past  summer  the  nest  in  the  joint  grass,  previously 
referred  to,  was  found  June  5.  It  contained  four  fresh  eggs,  but 
was  the  subject  of  another  of  the  summer  tragedies  that  are  so 
frequent,  before  the  eggs  hatched. 
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The  Yellow-breasted  Chat  {Icieria  virena)  is  a  common  breeder. 
Slashings  and  bush'grown  fields,  and  creek-beds  are  the  favorite 
sites-  A  nest  containing  three  eggs  was  found  May  29,  1904. 
May  24,  1905,  I  found  a  nest  with  four  eggs,  and  another  nest  just 
completed.  June  1  two  of  the  eggs  in  the  first  nest  were  found  to 
have  hatched,  the  young  being  then  several  days  old.  On  the  5th 
the  nest  was  found  to  be  empty,  and  the  young  may  possibly  have 
developed  so  rapidly  as  to  have  left  of  themselves.  Another  nest 
containing  two  eggs  was  found  June  1.  Two  more  eggs  wet« 
added,  and  the  bird  was  still  sitting  on  unhatched  eggs  June  14. 
On  the  I9th  the  nest  was  empty  and  deserted. 

Hooded  Warbler  (Wilaonia  milTata).  Up  to  the  present  year 
I  considered  this  warbler  a  rare  breeder.  June  5  a  nest  with  four 
e^gs  was  found,  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  in  a  small  clump 
of  bushes  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  close  to  a  public  road.  June  17 
and  18,  Mr.  Clinton  G.  Abbott  and  the  writer  found  three  pairs  ■ 
of  birds  with  young  out  of  the  nest,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  first 
nest.  Aa  the  latter  was  destroyed  without  the  eggs  batching,  one 
cannot  refrain  from  the  impression  that  the  birds,  at  least  locally, 
must  be  fairly  abundant  breedeis. 

The  American  Eledstart  (Setophaga  miiciUa)  is  fairiy  commoo, 
but  only  one  nest  has  been  located  in  the  past  three  years.  On 
June  3,  1904,  a  nest  was  found  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  on 
a  horizontal  limb  of  an  apple  tree,  beside  a  road,  and  a  few  feet  from 
woods.  It  contained  one  egg.  June  8  the  nest  was  empty  and 
deserted.  A  pair  of  birds  with  young,  several  days  out  of  the  nest, 
were  seen  June  18,  of  the  present  year. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  species  enumerated,  the  Louisiana  Water- 
TTinish  (Seiurui  nwtaciUa)  undoubtedly  breeds  regularly,  though 
not  abundantly,  being  frequently  seen  in  pairs  duiing  the  breeding 
season.  Also  there  are  a  number  of  other  species  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  to  breed  here,  and  which  I  hope  we  may  from 
time  to  time  add  to  the  list. 
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AUTUMN    WARBLER    HUNTING. 
i)v  J.  rLAiRE  woon. 

Desiring  to  get  some  idea  of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  late 
warblers  and  also  to  add  a  few  to  my  collection,  I  spent  Septemher 
25  and  28  and  October  2,  1904,  among  them.  Fourteen  species, 
represented  by  331  individuals,  were  met  with.  October  6  was 
the  next  date  but  I  was  only  an  hour  in  the  woods.  However,  four 
species  were  noted  represented  by  11  birds.  This  was  the  last 
day  I  looked  for  them,  but  while  woodcock  hunting. on  October 
16  I  met  with  three  Bay-breasted  Warblers  {Dendroica  castanea) 
and  three  Black-polls  [D.  striata),  and  a  Northern  Yellow-throat 
(Geothlypis  trichaa  hrachidactyla)  was  flushed  on  October  23. 
This  interested  me  in  the  question  of  how  late  any  of  the  Mnio- 
tiltidse  could  be  found  here.  Local  and  other  lists  of  about  the 
same  latitude  in  the  transition  zone  were  consulted  but  the  data 
were  meager  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory;  in  fact,  no  careful 
work  seems  to  have  been  done  this  far  north  after  early  October. 
It  became  evident  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  proper  idea  of  relative 
abundance  and  time  of  departure  was  to  investigate  personally. 
I  began  August  20,  1905,  and  started  with  the  intention  of  devot- 
ing all  my  spare  time  to  warbler  hunting  until  the  day  came  when 
no  more  were  seen.  This  was  not  carried  out,  for  the  reason  that 
it  took  seven  hours  to  locate  the  single  specimen  observed  October 
26,  and  convinced  me  that  the  pro3[>ect  of  meeting  with  a  later 
bird  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  Prior  to  October  1  my  observa- 
tions were  restricted  to  a  small  piece  of  timber  on  P.  C.  49,  but 
when  the  warblers  became  scarce  I  included  a  large  piece  of  second 
growth  on  P.  C  31,  both  in  Ecorse  Township,  Wayne  County, 
Michigan. 

The  fascination  of  warbler  collecting  is  in  not  knowing  what 
yuu  will  find.  Locality  and  conditions  influence  the  method  of 
hunting.  Silence  dominates  the  woods  here  from  late  August 
until  the  third  week  in  September.  Now  and  then  you  hear  the 
dreamy  note  of  a  Wood  Pewee  {Contojnis  virena)  and  the  monoto- 
nous warble  of  a  Red-eyed  Vireo  (FiVeo  olivareua),  or  a  crow  may 
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caw,  a  jay  scream,  or  a  squirrel  chatter,  and  then  comes  a  long 
interval  <ft  silence,  unless  your  ear  has  become  trained  to  detect 
the  warblers,  which  are  more  or  less  abundant  in  every  woods  of 
tcaaonable  size  at  this  time  of  year.  As  a  rule  the  earlier  birds  are 
silent  as  they  rest  and  feed  among  the  branches  but  utter  one  or 
several  distinct  peeps  as  they  fly  from  twig  to  twig  or  tree  to  tree. 
They  are  an  active  and  restless  lot,  and  it  b  easier  to  get  their  loca- 
tion and  direction  of  travel  than  to  see  them  in  the  thick  foliage. 
Knowing  the  woods  well,  I  seldom  tried  to  detect  them  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  beeches,  maples,  and  similar  trees,  but  made  sure 
of  the  course  they  were  taking  and  went  ahead  to  the  first  tree 
with  few  leaves.  There  arc  many  butternut  trees  in  the  P.  C.  49 
woods  and  no  bird  can  pass  through  one  of  these  without  discovery. 
One  of  the  best  places  was  a  dead  ash  standing  between  some 
beeches  and  a  maple  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  grape  vines. 
When  passing  this  point  about  half  of  the  birds  would  pause  in 
this  tree,  not  long  enough  for  positive  identification  but  giving 
ample  time  for  a  quick  shot.  It  is  best  to  keep  as  much  as  possible 
along  the  leeward  side  of  the  woods,  as  the  «ind  will  convey  sounds 
from  a  considerable  distance.  I  was  once  fifty  feet  to  windward 
of  a  large  company  and  only  discovered  them  by  seeing  a  bird.  It 
is  surprising  what  a  long  distance  a  warbler  can  be  seen  when  not 
under  cover.  Few  birds  are  so  active,  and  a  quick  motion  in- 
stantly catches  the  eye.  In  hunting  certain  woodland  birds  I 
have  been  most  successful  by  quietly  remaining  an  hour  or  more 
in  each  favorable  place  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  warblers. 
You  must  keep  constantly  moving,  with  frequent  pauses  to  listen 
and  look  around.  Every  flock  of  chickadees  or  kinglets  should 
be  examined  tor  they  attract  many  warblers  but  travel  too  slowly 
and  the  warblers  soon  disappear  ahead.  When  I  first  started  to 
collect,  many  birds  were  lost  by  waiting  for  a  better  shot.  Later 
I  shot  at  the  flash  of  a  wing  or  a  suspicious  movement  among  the 
leaves,  but  thb  is  not  a  method  to  be  recommended,  as  birds  not 
wanted  are  frequently  secured,  especially  the  vireos.  Only  one 
Yellow-throated  Vireo  {Vireo  fiavifrom)  came  to  grief,  but  the 
Red-eyes  (V.  olivaceus)  were  constantly  getting  into  trouble.  They 
were  veiy  common  during  September,  and  the  last  specimens 
were  secured   October  12  and  15.    The  Blue-headed  Vireo  (V. 
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solJiaTius)  was  taken  September  28  and  October  5,  and  l&st  seen 
on  October  8.  The  Philadelphia  Vireo  (V.  phiiadelphicua)  was 
taken  September  3,  10  and  24.  They  were  most  abundant  on 
the  7th,  when  five  were  seen.  The  last  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
[Zainelodia  ludoviciana)  and  the  Whip-poor-will  {Antrostomua 
vodlenta)  were  noted  on  October  5,  and  the  Yellow-bilkd  Cuckoo 
(Coccyzus  avKricanm)  October  8;  but  these  birds  may  have  re- 
maned later,  as  1  looked  for  nothing  except  warblers. 

The  general  direction  of  wartiler  migration  was  west  to  east 
until  about  September  20;  then  the  reverse  till  October  5,  and 
due  south  after  that  date.  The  earlier  birds  were  not  in  a  hurry 
and  preferred  to  follow  the  chain  of  woods,  but  the  southward 
impulse  seemed  so  strong  in  the  late  ones  that  they  disregarded 
convenience  and  pleasure.  At  no  time  did  the  wind  tend  to  check 
the  migratory  movement  although,  like  other  birds,  the  warblers 
are  averse  to  fiying  with  it.  On  such  days  they  merely  traveled 
low  and,  after  leaving  the  woods,  took  short  flights,  while  at  other 
times  they  usually  crossed  the  open  country  without  a  stop. 

Yellow  Warbler  (Dendroica  astiva). —  On  July  16 1  noted  a  large 
company  of  adult  females  and  junior  birds  traveling  through  the 
tree  tops  in  the  heavy  timber;  the  course  they  were  taking  was 
close  to  S.  26°  W.  Only  adult  males  were  seen  after  late  July, 
and  they  became  scarce  about  August  10. 

Tennessee  Warbler  {HelminltwpkUa  peregrina). —  This  war- 
bler does  not  take  the  same  route  every  autumn,  nor  for  that  matter 
every  spring.  Not  even  a  stra^ler  was  seen  in  1904,  but  it  waa 
the  most  common  species  this  season  from  August  24  to  September 
10,  when  the  Black-poll  took  the  lead  to  September  24,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  Myrtle  Warbler  from  that  date  on.  Both  the 
Mourning  Warbler  {Geothlypia  phUadelpkia)  and  the  Nashville 
Warbler  {Helminlhophiia  rubricapUla)  were  met  with  in  1904. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (Dendroica  cctndeacent). —  Single 
birds  were  more  often  met  with  than  of  any  other  species,  and  no 
other  exhibited  an  equal  amount  of  curiosity.  One  actually  came 
down  from  the  top  of  a  tall  elm  to  inspect  me.  This  species  was 
one  of  the  few  exceptions  where  only  adult  males  were  noted  on 
the  day  of  its  first  appearance.  The  October  15  birds  were  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  but  the  two  later  records  were  adult  females. 
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The  last  specimen  was  secured  by  chance  or  rather  by  a  combini- 
tion  of  peculiar  circumstances.  Early  in  the  day  I  had  just  reached 
a  stump  in  the  dense  second  growth  when  out  poppted  a  female 
Barred  Owl  (Symiwm  varatm)  and  started  away,  pounding  the 
dead  twigs  into  a  spray.  For  hours  I  carefully  investigated  every 
flock  of  chickadees  and  kinglets  and  all  likely  places  where  solltaiy 
varblers  might  occur  but  without  success.  I  had  given  up  and 
was  working  out  of  the  woods  when  a  large  flock  of  kinglets  was 
heard.  It  required  but  a  moment  to  get  their  direction  and  going 
ahead  of  them  I  hung  the  owl  in  a.  conspicuous  place.  It  was 
soon  surrounded  by  a  dozen  chickadees  and  more  than  a  hundred 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets  (Regtdus  satrapa).  Then  came  that 
chorus  of  ringing  music,  subdued  and  of  rare  sweetness,  that 
kinglets  make  when  surrounding  an  owl,  and  on  one  occasion 
when  a  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buleo  borealia)  snuggled  against  the 
trunk  of  a  thick  beech  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  during  a  ptouring 
rain.     While  watching  them  the  warbler  appeared. 

Myrtle  Warbler.  (Dendroica  conmaia). —  Abundant  September 
28,  and  two  or  three  hundred  could  be  counted  any  day  from  Octo- 
ber I  to  15.  Just  how  late  the  last  of  these  warblers  stay  b  not 
known  but  probably  until  the  first  heavy  snow  fall.  The  last  day 
afield  in  1904  was  November  25,  and  twenty-five  were  counted 
—  all   in    one   flock. 

Black-poll  Warbler  (Dendroiea  ttriaia). —  Next  to  the  Myrtle, 
this  was  the  most  common  species,  but  not  in  the  woods.  From 
about  September  7  to  October  9  this  bird  was  seen  every  morning 
in  the  shade  trees  in  the  city  on  my  way  down  town.  As  it  is  a 
great  night  traveler  the  electric  lights  were  the  probable  attraction. 
Neither  this  species  nor  the  Black-throated  Green  were  present 
m  such  large  numbers  on  any  one  day  as  in  1904,  when  about 
125  of  the  former  were  noted  on  September  28,  and  75  of  the  latter 
on  October  2. 

Palm  Warbler  (Dendroica  palmarum). —  This  bird  was  alone 
and  feeding  in  a  hickory  tree  on  high  ground  bordering  a  marsh. 
This  is  the  only  autumn  record  for  the  county,  though  it  is  com- 
mon in  spring. 

Northern  Yellow-throat  (Geotklyjns  trichas  brachidactyla). — 
This  species  may  occur  much  later  than  noted  by  me,  as  I  was  not 
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in  the  right  kind  of  territory.     My  specimens  were  found  by  beat- 
ing the  weeds  bordering  a  roadway  through  the  P.  C.  49  woods. 

The  preceding  list  gives  the  date  of  the  last  summer  residents 

and  Ihe  number  seen;   also  first  and  last  date,  with  the  number 

seen  of  the  transient  species,  together  with  date  of  greatest  abun- 

dance  and  the  number;    also  eveiything  noted  after  October  1 

except  the  city  Black-polls.    As  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  a  positive 

record,  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute,  a  *  indicates  that  one  or 

more  were  taken  on  the  date  to  which  it  b  prefixed.    I  regret  that 

the  last  Connecticut  Warbler  was  not  a  positive  record.     I  was 

resting  in   the  thick  undergrowth  when  the  bird  came  directly 

toward  me  and  aUghted  on  a  log  not  fifteen  feet  away.     At  that 

distance  it  would  have  been  ruined  for  a  specimen,  and  while  1 

was  tryittg  to  back  away  it  took  wing  and  disappeared. 
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STATUS  AND  PLUMAGES  OF  THE  WHITE-WINGED 
GULLS  OF  THE  GENUS  LARjUS. 

BY  JONATHAN  DWIGHT,  JR.,  M.  D.      . 

Plate  I. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  many  species  of  gulU  so  widely  distributed 
in  both  hemispheres,  the  primaries  are  black  variously  patterned 
with  white  or  gray,  but  there  are  several  species,  Arctic  in  their 
distribution,  which  may  be  set  apart  from  the  others  by  the  white- 
ness or  pale  coloration  of  these  feathers  at  all  stages  of  plumage. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  the  Glaucous  Gull  or  Burgomaster 
{Larus  glaucus),  the  adult  of  which  is  a  large  bird,  snowy  white 
except  for  the  pale  pearl-gray  mantle,  the  color  running  over  into 
the  primaries  and  fading  out  to  white  towards  their  apices.  This 
species  is  cireumpolar,  but  Alaskan  specimens,  averaging  a  trifie 
smaller,  have  received  a  name,  the  Point  Barrow  Gull  {Lartu 
barrovianus).  Confined  chiefly  to  the  Arctic  regions  lying  between 
Spitsbergen  and  northern  Canada  is  a  small  etUtion  of  the  Burgo- 
master,—  the  Iceland  or  White-winged  Gull  {Larus  Uucopterua). 
Less  Arctic  in  distribution  and  found  breeding  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America,  from  the  United  States  northward,  is  the 
medium-sized  Glaucous-winged  Gull  {Larus  glaucescena)  which 
in  a  measure  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  white-primaried 
species  just  mentioned  and  those  having  black  primaries  with 
white  spots.  The  mantle  of  this  gull  is  much  darker  than  that 
of  glaucus,  and  the  primaries  are  slaty  with  terminal  white  spots. 
Kumlien's  Gull  {Larus  kumlieni)  originally  described  from  a 
specimen  taken  on  Cumberland  Sound,  and  Nelson's  Gull  {Larut 
neUoni),  taken  in  Alaska  near  St.  Michaels,  appear  to  be  a 
small  and  a  large  edition  of  the  same  species,  the  latter  being 
neariy  the  size  of  glaucus,  the  former  about  that  of  leucopterus. 
Unlike  either  of  the  two,  however,  the  primaries  of  both  kuvdieni 
and  nelsoni  are  more  or  less  banded  tenninally  or  edged  with 
slaty  markings.  The  status  of  both  is  open  to  some  doubt,  for 
specimens  are  rare.     Intei^radation  between  them  seems  proba- 
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ble,  and  furthermore  it  is  possible  they  may  prove  to  be  the  con- 
necting links  between  glaucua  and  leucoplerua  on  the  one  hand 
and  glaucescens  on  the  other,  but  at  present  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  represent  any  stage  of  plumage  of  any  of  these  three 
disdnct  species. 

The  material  on  which  I  have  based  my  conclusions  has  been 
most  extensive,  including  not  only  the  series  in  the  laige  collections 
of  our  own  country,  but  1  have  also  had  opportunity  for  examin- 
ing  those  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Rothschild  Museum  at 
Tnng,  and  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  In  spite  of  this  large  amount 
of  available  material,  some  350  specimens  in  all,  the  great  lack 
of  proper  sexing  has  proved  a  serious  stumblingblock,  and  to 
overcome  possible  errors  resulting  from  this  cause,  I  have  con- 
fined my  measurements  of  adults  almost  wholly  to  birds  taken  in 
the  breeding  season.  The  number  of  labels  bearing  no  sex  mark 
or  one  that  is  obviously  wrong  b  almost  incredible,  and  among 
the  gulls  where  the  plumages  of  the  sexes  are  alike,  and  females 
may  be  recognized  only  by  their  smaller  size,  the  question  of  cor- 
rect sex  marks  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  laige  scries 
examined,  I  found  an  unusual  proportion  of  moulting  birds  that 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  tracing  out  the  sequence  of 
moults  and  plumages,  although  less  serviceable  for  measurements 
of  wings  and  tails. 

Relative  measurements  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  table 
which  has  been  prepared  by  selecting,  so  far  as  possible,  adult 
breeding  birds  and  young  birds  taken  so  late  in  the  fall  and  winter 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
It  will  be  observed  that  except  for  their  bills  the  young  birds 
closely  approximate  to  adult  dimensions,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  tarsi  and  toes  of  young  gulls  very  quickly  attain  their 
full  growth.  It  is  of  interest  that  leucopterua  averages  about 
16  %  and  the  bill  33  %  smaller  than  glatums,  while  barrovianua 
is  scarcely  3  %  smaller  in  size  and  4  %  smaller  in  bill.  Now,  the 
individual  variation  in  any  of  the  species  under  discussion  amounts 
to  more  than  7  %,  and  It  Is  doubtful  if  any  two  students  measuring 
the  same  birds  would  come  within  3  ^  of  the  same  result.  Fur- 
thermore, in  barrovianus  the  character  of  bill — "which  has  the 
depth  through  the  angle  never  less  and  usually  decidedly  greater 
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than  through  the  base" — on  which  the  species  was  founded 
proves  to  be  raythical.  It  is  true  that  the  largest  specimeDS  of 
banwumus  never  quite  reach  the  dimensions  of  the  Iai^;e3t  glau- 
cua,  but  overlapping  of  size  ia  so  considerable,  even  when  careful 
comparison  of  sexes  b  made,  that  without  first  reading  the  labels 
one  cannot,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  tell  whether  a  bird  is  from 
Greenland  or  from  Alaska.  The  variation  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  bill  in  gulls  is  very  great,  and  a  few  millimeters  difference 
in  wings  that  are  as  long  as  one's  arm  is  hardly  ground  on  which 
to  rest  a  subsjjecies,  much  less  a  full  spedes.  In  new,  therefore, 
of  these  facts,  I  would  iii^e  the  removal  of  barrovianua  from  the 
North  American  lis!,  the  name  becoming  a  synonym  of  glaucut. 

Measurements,  while  dry,  are  instructive,  although  often  posi- 
tively misleading  when  derived  from  very  small  series.  My  table 
shows  that  the  individual  variation  within  each  species  is  over 
7  %.  It  also  shows  that  kurrdieni  is  the  size  of  kwopterus  with 
a  bill  6  %  larger,  and  nelaoni  16  %  larger  than  kumlieni  with  a 
bill  24  %  larger,  a  species,  in  fact,  just  about  the  size  of  glaucus. 

Before  discussing  the  plumages  of  the  different  species  it  may 
be  well  to  draw  attention  to  characters  that  are  shared  in  common. 
Adults  in  breedirig  dress  are  white  birds  with  white  tails  and  with 
while  tips  to  the  flight-feathers,  the  gray  of  the  mantles  shading 
into  the  priniaries,  which  are  lighter  in  ghiucus  and  leucoptema, 
darker  in  glauceacena,  and  have  slaty  markings  in  kumlieni  and 
luUoni;  in  winter  the  white  heads  and  breasts  are  more  or  less 
clouded  with  smoky  gray.  The  bills  at  all  seasons  are  bright 
fellow  with  a  vermilion  red  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  mandible, 
neither  the  yellow  nor  the  red  losing  all  its  color  even  in  old  dried 
specimens.  The  legs  and  feet  are  flesh  colored,  drying  to  various 
sbades  of  brown  and  yellow.  TTie  eyelids  are  yellow  and  the 
irides  a  pale  yellow.  Young  birds  are  in  general  appearance 
pale  brown  and  white,  or  gray,  usually  with  a  mottled  or  'watered' 
effect,  the  primaries  brown  or  gray,  often  white,  and  with  no  mot- 
tling or  very  little  of  it  at  the  apices.  The  bills  are  brownish 
black  paling  to  bufi  at  the  base.  The  legs  and  feet  ar«  flesh  colored. 
The  irides  are  brown. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  outline  here  the  intermediate  stages  of 
plumage  through  which  each  species  goes.    SufGce  it  to  say  that 
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young  birda  at  the  limited  postjuvenal  moult  in  November  or 
later  reassume  some  mottled  feathers,  likewise  at  the  prenuptial 
in  March,  and  even  at  the  first  postnuptial  in  August  there  are 
often  many  evidences  of  immaturity  that  persist  throughout  a 
second  year.  The  adults  undergo  a  complete  postnuptial  moult 
in  August  or  September  and  a  partial  prenuptial  moult  in  March 
or  April.  The  detaib  of  plumage  and  of  moult  may  be  better 
discussed  under  the  separate  species,  and  we  may  now  turn  at 
once  to  them. 

Laraa  gUneus.    Glaucous  Gull. 

This  large  circumpolar  species  breeds  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
moving  southward  in  winter  along  the  shores  of  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans,  sometimes  nearly  half  way  to  the  equator. 
Knowledge  of  its  plumages  are  derived  from  the  material  brought 
by  Arctic  expeditions  and  from  winter  specimens.  I  have  ex- 
amined an  even  200  of  these  birds,  over  50  of  them  from  Alaska, 
the  home  of  the  so-called  'Lams  barroviami^,'  the  series  also 
including  over  a  dozen  of  the  pure  white  pha.<«  known  as  'Lnrua 
hvickinsii,'  probably  the  'ardicus'  of  earlier  writers.  The  plum- 
ages of  this  species  are  too  well  known  to  require  careful  descrip- 
tion, but  the  plumage  changes  in  connection  with  the  moults  ha\e 
never  been  thoroughly  described.    The  sequence  is  kr  follows: 

Natal  Plumage. —  The  chicks  are  thickly  covered  with  a  soft, 
dingy  white  down  with  large  brownish  gray  spots  clouding  the 
upper  surface,  especially  about  the  head.  Hatching  in  June, 
before  July  is  spent,  they  are  well  advanced  into  the  next  plumage, 
the  flight-feathers  of  which  are  among  the  first  to  appear. 

Juvenal  Plumage.—  August  or  early  September  finds  birds 
wholly  in  the  brown  barred  or  mottled  plumage,  of  which  the 
flight-feathers  and  the  tail  are  retained  for  a  full  year,  the  body 
plumage  and  some  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts  being  partially 
renewed  at  two  periods  of  moult,  the  postjuvenal  in  November 
or  later  and  the  prenuptial  beginning  often  as  early  as  the  end 
of  February.  Birds  may  be  found  moulting  at  any  time  between 
October  and  May,  and  it  may  possibly  turn  out  that  but  one  moult 
takes  place,  but  as  the  renewal  of  feathers  Li  rather  limited,  and 
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as  fall  specimens  always  reassume  brown  feathers  while  late  winter 
birds  acquire  much  paler  brown  feathers  usually  mixed  with  white 
or  gray  ones,  thus  approaching  the  plumage  of  the  adnlt,  it  is  but 
logical  to  assume  that  some  birds  at  least  undeigo  a  double  moult 
during  the  first  winter  of  their  lives.  In  juvenal  plumage  the  back 
and  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  dull  white,  the  individual  feath- 
ers coarsely  barred  and  mottled  with  a  pale  huffy  brown  or  drab* 
gray*  giving  a  'watered'  effect,  as  if  the  color  had  run.  The  head, 
throat  and  neck  are  dmilar  but  paler,  the  brown  in  obscure  streaks, 
and  the  lower  parts  are  darker  gray  with  indisUnct  clouding.  The 
tail  resembles  the  back  but  the  mottlings  arc  generally  finer.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  color  of  the  primaries  and  second- 
aries of  different  specimens.  They  vary  from  pale  ecru-drab, 
which  tinges  the  yellomsh  white  shafts,  to  dull  white  with  straw- 
yellow  shafts.  There  is  usually  a  subapical  dash  or  spot  of  brown, 
most  conspicuous  on  the  inner  and  often  lacking  on  the  outer  pri- 
maries, especially  if  these  be  white.  The  first  primary  is  usually 
palest  on  the  outer  web,  and  nearly  all  of  them  become  paler  ti>- 
ward  their  tips  where  occasionally  an  obscurely  indicated  white 
area  may  be  found.  Tlie  legs,  feet  and  eyelids  are  flesh  colored, 
becoming  brownish  ochre  in  the  dried  skin.  The  bill  of  very 
young  birds  is  also  largely  flesh  colored,  later  becoming  bluish 
black  at  the  tip  beyond  the  nostril  and  drying  in  skins  to  a  brown- 
bh  black  with  the  base  dull  buff-yellow.  The  iris  is  brown  and, 
like  the  bill,  remains  of  the  same  color  for  about  a  year. 

First  Winter  Plvimage. —  Acquired  by  a  partial  postjuvenal 
moult.  As  explained  earlier,  this  plumage  does  not  appear  to 
differ  from  the  juvenal  which  it  only  partially  supplants,  chiefly 
on  the  back.  The  overlapping  of  the  postjuvenal  and  prenuptial 
moults  obscures  the  question  of  whether  all  young  birds  pass 
through  one  or  two  moults  during  their  6rst  winter,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  in  favor  of  two.  Before  the  time  of  the  prenuptial  arrives 
birds  have  faded  out  a  good  deal  and  are  often  quite  white  in 
appearance  with  the  brown  mottling  very  obscure.  The  paler  of 
the  drab  primaries  apparently  fade  to  white  in  some  cases. 

FirH  NuptiaLBhaitage. —  Like  many  other  species  of  the  larger 
gulls  glaucua  does  not  breed  the  first  year  and  most  of  them  remain 
in  a  brown  plumage  not  materially  different  from  the  juvenal. 
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Some,  however,  at  the  prenupt!al  moult  in  March  or  April  acquire 
to  some  extent  white  feathers  about  the  head  and  body  and  a  few 
pearl-gray  ones  on  the  back,  but  brown  feathers  are  predominant, 
rather  less  distinctly  mottled  than  those  which  preceded  them. 

Second  Winter  Plumage. —  There  is  no  dearth  of  moulting  speci- 
mens taken  during  August  and  early  September  to  show  what 
changes  take  place  at  the  postnuptial  moult,  but  which  birds  illus- 
trate the  first  and  which  the  second  (a  year  later)  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine.  If  the  age  of  the  diSerent  specimens  could  be  known 
the  matter  would  be  simple,  but  it  is  probable  that,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  species,  the  great  majority  of  'immature'  plumages 
result  from  the  first  postnuptial  moult.  In  glaucus  the  variety  of 
pliunages  appears  to  be  considerable.  In  a  very  few  birds  brown 
mottled  feathers  still  predominate,  although  birds  with  fairly 
developed  gray  mantles,  white  tails  sprinkled  with  brown,  and 
having  pale  ecru-drab  or  white  primaries  are  perhaps  the  most 
usual  type  of  plumage.  The  white  heads  and  bodies  are  much 
obscured  with  smoky  gray.  An  extreme  b  represented  by  birds 
absolutely  pure  white,  the  '  kutckinaii'  type,  I  was  in  error  some 
years  ago  when  I  conjectured  such  birds  to  be  old  ones,  for  they 
are  undoubtedly  in  a  second  year  plumage,  and  moulting  birds 
examined  show  the  transition  into  it  and  also  out  of  it  at  a  later 
moult.  Curiously  enough,  in  some  specimens  new  brown  mottled 
feathers  are  succeeding  to  the  white  ones,  both  at  the  prenuptial 
and  at  the  postnuptial  moults,  at  the  latter  period  pinkish  drab 
primaries  replacing  snow  white  ones!  Between  the  two  extremes, 
the  brown  mottled  and  the  white  birds,  every  sort  of  variation  may 
be  found,  and  in  some  of  the  specimens  examined,  new  brown, 
new  white  and  new  gray  feathers  (and  even  a  triple  mixture  in 
single  feathers)  may  be  found  growing  side  by  side.  It  b  evident 
therefore  that  not  only  does  the  vigor  of  individual  birds  vary,  but 
the  pigmentation  of  the  feather  germs  of  the  individual  varies  to  a 
considerable  degree,  possibly  influenced  by  cold  or  food-supply. 
If  white  were  the  regular  second  year  plumage  there  would  be  more 
of  such  specimens  and  not  so  many  of  tricolor  plumage  that  cer- 
tainly are  suggestive  of  albinism  on  a  lai^  scale.  Such  white 
birds  eventually  assume  normal  gray  plumi^  as  specimens  in 
moult  clearly  show.     I  am  of  opinion  that  nearly  all  of  the  'imma- 
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ture'  plumages  are  the  result  of  the  first  postnuptial  moult.  The 
subapical  spotting  of  the  primaries  betrays  first  year  birds  when 
it  is  present,  but  sometimes  it  is  lacking.  In  second  year  birds  it 
is,  I  believe,  always  lacking.  Another  eannark  of  first  year  birds 
is  the  dark  bill.  In  second  year  birds  it  becomes  more  or  less 
yellov  with  dusky  bluish  clouding,  and  the  red  spot  usually  does 
not  develop  till  the  second  prenuptial  moult  has  begun.  The  white 
birds  have  dark  bills,  which  would  indicate  immaturity  here  ds 
well  09  in  plumage,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  birds  having  the  most  yellow  in  the  bill  also  have  the  most 
gray  in  their  plumage,  showing  that  both  bill  and  feathers  are 
equally  influenced  by  whatever  factor  makes  for  maturity. 

Seeoml  Nuptial  Plumage.— The  second  prenuptial  moult,  at 
its  height  in  April,  is  confined  to  the  body  feathers  and  a  few  of  the 
lesser  ning-coverts  and  scapulars.  Gray,  white,  and  brown  feath- 
eis  are  regularly  found.  Some  birds,  except  for  wings  and  tail, 
are  now  like  adults.  The  white  birds  acquire  feathers  of  several 
colors,  less  often  showing  gray  ones  than  do  the  browner  birds. 

Third  Winter  Plumage. —  This  plumage,  acquired  by  the  com- 
plete second  postnuptial  moult,  appears  to  be  that  of  the  adult  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  An  occasional  feather  faintly  sprinkled 
nith  brown  may  be  found  among  the  body  or  the  tail  feathers,  but 
the  adult  primaries,  pale  peart-gray  like  the.  mantle  and  fatting  to 
while  a  couple  of  inches  from  their  apices,  are  now  acquired  for 
the  first  time.  In  still  older  adults  the  transition  from  gray  to 
white  on  the  primaries  becomes  more  pronounced  (as  it  always 
is  on  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries)  and  the  heads  and  bodies 
become  pure  white  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  dusky  clouding  of 
younger  birds.  But  here  again  the  birds  of  the  white  type  show 
a  curious  reversion  to  the  juvenal  condition  of  plumage  for,  as 
before  stated,  I  have  examined  several  that  are  exchanging  white 
primaries  for  pale  drab  ones  and  white  body  feathers  for  brown 
mottled  ones.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  seen  two  others  that  are 
passing  directly  from  white  to  gray.  All  of  these  specimens  have 
the  while  wings  and  tails  that  are  acquired  at  the  first  postnuptial 
moult  and  must  therefore  be  two  years  old,  for  I  do  not  beUeve  a 
JQTOial  plumage  could  ever  fade  to  the  whiteness  seen  in  these 
birds.    I  am  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  white  birds  are  a 
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year  behind  in  their  development,  becoming  white  at  the  first  post- 
nuptial moult  through  deficiency  of  pigment,  and'  assuming  only 
at  the  second  postnuptial  a  plumage  that  more  vigorous  birds 
acquire  at  the  firat  postnuptial.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
possible  in  a  very  few  cases  to  confuse  third  winter  with  second 
winter  birds,  and  this  species  illustrates  well  the  difiiculties  that 
beset  the  study  of  plum^^  and  moults. 

It  is  further  evident  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  birds  of  thLs 
spedes  fail  to  acquire  adult  plumage  by  their  third  winter  while  a 
good  many  of  them  possess  the  adult  mantle  and  white  body  feath- 
ers of  the  adult  during  their  second  winter,  off-color  wings  and 
tails  alone  marking  them.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  what  proportion  of  young  birds  at  each  suc- 
cessive moult  pass  to  a  more  adult  stage  of  plumage  and  what  pro- 
portion reassume  the  feathers  of  adolescence,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  usually  assigned  for  the  attainment  of  adult  plumage 
is  exaggerated.  Apparently,  females  are  more  backward  in  assum- 
ing mature  feathers  than  are  the  males. 

The  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults  here  outlined  obtains  for 
all  the  species  under  consideration.  There  is  reason,  however, 
for  believing  that  in  the  smaller  species  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
birds  at  the  successive  moults  assume  feathers  characteristic  of  the 
adidt  than  is  the  case  in  the  larger  species. 


Lama  leDcoptami.    WHiTE-wiNaED  ob  Iceland  Gdll. 

Thb  species  is  perhaps  even  more  Arctic  in  distribution  than 
glaucw,  its  breeding  range  extending  from  Spitzbergen  westward 
to  Greenland  and  the  shores  of  Bafiin's  Bay.  Thus  it  is  associated  . 
throughout  its  range  with  glaucns,  although  seldom  moving  as 
far  south  in  winter.  Some  sixty  specimens  have  passed  through 
my  hands,  and  the  sequence  of  moults  and  plumages  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  larger  glaucua  of  which  it  is  a  small  edition. 
There  is,  however,  no  overlapping  of  dimensions,  for  even  the 
laigest  male  fails  to  reach  the  size  of  the  smallest  female  glavciu. 

Specimens  of  adults  are  rare  in  collections,  for  I  have  found 
only  fourteen  in  all.    Young  birds  in  juvenal  plumage  do  not 
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iliffer  from  glaunu,  as  a  rule,  although  the  primaries  more  fre- 
qiwntl;  have  white  or  brownish  shafts  untinged  with  the  yellow 
90  prominent  in  glaucua.  Some  birds,  too,  are  in  the  mottling 
perhaps  more  black  and  white  rather  than  brownish.  Second 
fear  birds  more  often  have  adult  mantles  than  do  second  year 
giaiKM,  but  the  creamy  or  pinkish  drab,  or  white  primaries  and 
bioWD  motded  feathers  in  wings  or  tail  betray  their  age.  The 
white  phase  is  also  illustrated  by  two  specimens,  one  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Everett  Smith  which  is  white  except  for  a  few  peaH- 
gray  featheis  on  the  back,  very  pale  drab  primaries,  and  a  few 
obscure  mottlings  on  otherwise  white  feathers,  and  one  in  the 
Amencan  Museum  which  b  pure  white  except  for  a  small  area 
of  gray  od  the  back.  These  are  doubtless  birds  that  have  passed 
through  the  first  postnuptial  rooult  like  'kvtchifuii,'  and  the 
partly  yellow  bills  support  this  assumption.  They  are  probably 
the  '  candidua'  and  'gladalu'  of  eariy  writers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  adults  the  mantle  is  rather  darker 
than  that  of  glauau,  although  the  color  of  each  species  varies 
somewhat  in  shade.  In  both  of  these  gidls  the  gray  is  subject  to 
ODimdeTsble  fading,  and  the  transition  from  gray  to  white  a  couple 
of  inches  or  so  from  the  tips  of  the  primaries  is  never  abrupt. 


Luns  gUaMseeiu.    GLAucous-wtNGED  Gull. 

While  this  medium-sized  gull  is  not  property  white-winged, 
I  introduce  it  here  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Its  range  is 
akiDg  the  western  coast  of  North  America  from  the  United  States 
Dorthword.  In  size  it  is  a  little  larger  than  Uucoptenu  with  a 
much  larger  bill;  in  all  plumages  it  diiTers  radically  from  glaueug 
and  leucopteruf. 

The  Juvenal  pluinage  is  deep  plumbeous  gray  with  broad  dark 
baning  or  mottling  and  obscure  whitish  edgings.  The  tail  is  nearly 
solidly  gray  sprinkled  basally  vrith  white,  and  the  flight-feathers, 
iDcluding  the  quills,  are  also  dark  gray.  The  l^s  and  feet  are 
fiesb-coktred  and  the  bill  brownish  black.  Birds  in  this  plumage 
aie  never  so  pale  (especially  the  primaries)  as  the  darkest  leucop- 
l^nu,  nor  are  they  ever  so  dark  as  the  palest  of  the  black-pri* 
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maried  species.  They  fade  to  a  decidedly  brown  shade,  ahnost 
mouse  gray,  but  their  color  (especially  that  of  the  primaries)  and 
the  size  of  their  bills  even  when  young  are  cardinal  points  by 
which  to  recognize  them. 

The  first  winter  plumage  is  like  the  juvenal,  but  at  the  pre- 
nuptial  moult  white  about  the  head  and  body  and  gray  on  the 
back  begins  to  appear  in  some  specimens,  thus  marking  the  first 
nuptial  plumage. 

In  the  second  winter  plumage  unpattemed  drab  or  mouse^ray 
primaries  are  most  frequent,  together  with  the  gray  mantle  of  the 
adult.  The  white  head  and  neck,  as  in  the  other  species,  are 
much  clouded  with  dusky  markings,  which  are  lost  at  the  next  pre- 
nuptial  moult.  I  do  not  think  that  primaries  ^th  (he  apical 
white  spots  of  the  adult  bird  are  ever  developed  until  a  year  later, 
but  in  some  birds  there  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  white  spot  on 
the  first  primary.  The  third  icinter  plumage,  that  of  the  adult, 
is  the  result  of  the  second  postnuptial  moult,  after  which  veiy  few 
birds  can  be  found  shoeing  traces  of  immaturity.  The  new  pri- 
maries are  slaty,  and  white-tipped,  the  first  and  sometimes  the 
second  with  subapical  or  sometimes  terminal  white  'raiirors,' 
quite  unlike  the  unpattemed  feathers  of  glawnu  or  the  smaller 
Uvcopterua.  The  mantle  varies  from  cinereous  to  plumbeous 
gray,  the  color  running  over  into  the  primaries,  which  become 
decidedly  slaty  towards  their  apices.  The  white  of  the  bead 
and  neck  is  still  clouded,  the  dusky  markings  being  characteristic 
of 'winter  plumages  until  the  birds  arc  quite  advanced  in  age. 
.\t  prenuptial  moults,  as  in  the  other  species,  these  feathers  are 
replaced  by  white  ones. 


Lams  ktunUcni.     Kumuen's  Gull. 

Since  this  species  was  described  in  1883  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster 
nothing  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  it  save  the  recording 
of  additional  specimens.  I  have  examined  twenty-two  of  these 
birds,  about  a  dozen  in  adult  plumage,  several  in  intermediate 
immature  stages,  and  four  in  a  plumage  that  I  am  convinced  is 
Ihe  undescribed  plumage  of  the  young  bird.     This  material  shows 
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that  adult  humlieni  is  posaessed  of  a  character  (the  dusky  subapical 
banding  of  the  primaries)  that  neither  leacoptenu  nor  glaucetceni 
have  at  any  stage  of  plumage  and  therefore  its  right  to  rank  as  a 
species  seems  unimpeachable.  The  type  locality  is  Cumberiand 
Sound,  where  it  breeds,  and  winter  spedmeos  have  been  taken 
chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
as  far  south  as  New  York. 

The  plumages  when  taken  up  in  their  proper  sequence  are 
as  follows: 

llie  natal  tUnon  is  unknown  as  no  chicks  have  as  yet  found 
their  way  into  collections. 

Juvenal  Plumage. —  Mr.  L.  Kumlien,  who  secured  the  type 
of  the  species  at  Cumberland  Sound,  mistook  all  the  birds  he 
saw  for  glawxscens,  and  speaks  of  the  young  as  "even  darker 
than  the  young  of  L.  argentatut,  the  primaries  and  tail  being  very 
nearly  black."  This  is  not  an  accurate  statement  for  although 
the  birds  are  as  dark  as  glaycescem  in  like  plumage,  they  are  not 
as  dark  as  arge^a^u.  The  juvenal  plumage  may  be  described 
as  follows: 

Above,  drab-gray  mottled  with  dull  white  and  obscurely  barred 
and  mottled  with  darker  gray;  below  more  solidly  gray,  paler 
about  the  head  and  throat.  Fligbt-feathers  a  brownish  gray, 
darker  than  the  body,  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  darkest. 
Tail  almost  solidly  drab-gray,  the  basal  portion  and  the  outer 
pair  of  rectrices  sprinkled  with  dull  white;  the  upper  and  under 
tail-coverts,  similar  in  color  but  with  a  good  deal  of  blotching  or 
barring.  Bill  "dusky,"  paling  to  huffy  flesh-color  at  base.  Legs 
and  feet  "flesh"  (in  dried  specimen  dull  ochre).  Iris  "gray." 
This  description  would  fit  any  one  of  three  birds,  a  male  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Wm.  0.  Braislio,  taken  at  Rockaway,  New  York, 
March  9,  1898,  a  female  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Porter, 
taken  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Feb.  16, 1894,  and  an  unsexed  (undoubt- 
edly male)  bird  in  my  own  collection  obtained  near  Tadousac, 
Quebec,  by  an  Indian  during  the  winter  of  1900-01,  probably 
towards  spring.  They  might  easily  pass  for  specimens  of  glances- 
ctn*,  if  it  were  not  for  the  small  bills  and  rather  smaller  dimensions. 
They  are  considerably  daricer  (especially  the  primaries)  than  the 
darkest  leveopterue  I  have  seen,  and  the  nearly  solid  gray  of  the 
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Uul  b  a  feature  not  seen  in  leucoptenu.  Besides  this,  the  barring 
and  mottling  is  much  coarser  and  dariter.  In  one  of  the  birds 
there  ia  a  ffuntly  indicated  whitish  subapical  spot  on  the  first 
primary,  but  similar  spots  may  be  found  in  other  species  of  gulls 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  variable  character  of  little  importance.  These 
specimens  are  perhf^  not  in  full  juvenal  plumage,  for  they  are 
probably  partly  in  first  winter  dress,  and  two  of  them,  just  bef^n- 
ning  the  prenuptial  moult,  have  acquired  a  few  gray  nuptial  feath-. 
ers  of  the  mantle,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  differences 
between  juvenal  and  first  winter  plumages  of  the  gulk  are  inappreci- 
able. It  is  probable  that  the  brown  shade  is  due  to  fading  and 
that  earlier  in  the  season  these  birds  were  grayer.  They  also  bear 
quite  a  close  resemblance  to  L.  talifomicua  in  similar  dress,  but 
in  this  species  the  primaries  are  usually  very  much  darker.  In 
the  young  bird  figured,  PUte  I  (Collection  of  J.  D.,  Jr.,  No.  7711, 
Tadousac,  Que.)  the  wings,  tail  and  part  of  the  body  plumage 
are  juvenal,  while  some  of  the  body  feathers  are  doubtless  the 
brown  first  winter  with  a  sprinkUng  of  the  new  first  nuptial  dress. 

First  Winter  Plumage. —  From  what  has  just  been  said  it  has 
been  made  evident  that  this  plumage  diffeis  in  practically  no 
respect  from  the  juvenal.  The  postjuvenal  moult  is  variable 
in  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  just  as  it  is  in  all  the  gulls,  and  over- 
laps the  prenuptial  so  as  to  be  in  many  cases  confused  with  it. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage. —  This  plumage  doubtless  closely 
resembles  the  juvenal  or  the  fiist  winter,  but  birds  may  be  expected 
to  become  whiter  about  the  head  and  with  a  few  gray  feathers 
on   the   back. 

Second  Winter  Plumage. —  Like  Uucoptenu,  this  species  attains 
a  considerable  amount  of  adult  plumage  at  this  moult.  The 
gray  mantle,  clouded  white  head  and  body  and  white  tail  indicate 
a  close  approximation  to  the  adult  plumage,  but  the  primaries 
and  other  feathers  of  the  wings  are  usually  drab  and  not  veiy 
much  paler  than  in  first  winter  birds.  Dark  gray  or  mottled 
feathers  may  also  be  found  on  the  wings  or  tail  or  on  the  body 
posteriorly.  The  bills  are  yellow  but  often  clouded  and  mth 
the  red  spot  lacking.  The  variation  is  considerable,  just  as  in 
glaucus  or  leucoplerua  or  glavcescens,  but  the  darkness  of  fiight- 
feathers  or  tail  or  of  both  combined  is  a  character  useful  in  sepa- 
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ratiiig  kumluni  from  the  two  spedes  lost  mentioned.  The  tail 
feathers,  Uke  those  of  glawxKtiu,  while  lorgelj  white  muj  show 
gray  patches,  chiefly  on  the  inner  webs. 

Second  Nuptial  Plumage. —  The  body  plumage  is  renewed 
more  or  less  at  the  second  prenuptial  moult,  and  I  find  evidenc-e 
of  this  in  several  specimens,  notably  one  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Brewster  (No.  10052,  Nova  Scotia,  March  8).  Another 
bird  in  my  own  collection  (No.  11577,  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
March  19,  1903)  is  also  moulting  and  is  of  particular  interest 
because  it  b  in  a  body  plumage  largely  white,  like  the  phase  seen 
in  both  glaucut  and  Uucopterus.  The  primaries  of  this  bird  are, 
however,  quite  dark  brown,  and  there  are  other  evidences  of  a 
faded  brown  mottled  dress,  so  that  it  is  probably  a  bird  passing 
through  the  first  prenuptial  moult. 

■  Third  Winter  Flvmage. —  Just  as  in  the  other  gulls,  this  species 
after  the  second  postnuptial  moult  assumes  (except  perhaps  in  a 
veiy  few  cases)  the  adult  plumage,  which  is  figured  for  the  firat 
time  on  the  accompanying  Plate  I,  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Fuertes,  from 
an  adult  female  in  my  collection  (No.  9039,  Sable  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  March  29,  1902).  The  text  figure  (Fig.  1)  shows  how  this 
bird,  C,  differs  in  the  pattern  of  the  primaries  from  the  type,  A 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  76225,  Cumberland  Sound,  June  14,  1878), 
and  I  have  also  shown  further  variation  in  B  (Coll.  of  E.  Smith, 
No.  13631,  Feb.,  Bay  of  Fundy)  and  in  D  (Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O. 
Bangs,  No.  10709,  9 ,  Newfoundland,  March  26).  Mr.  Brewster 
has  so  accurately  described  the  type  (Bull.  N.  O.  C,  VIII,  1883, 
p.  216)  that  no  further  description  is  necessary.  We  have  in 
kumlieni  a  bird  practically  the  size  and  color  of  Uucopterua,  but 
with  slaty  or  brownish  subterminal  bars  and  shadings  on  several 
of  the  primaries,  markings  that  neither  Uucopterua  nor  glawxacena 
ever  have.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  former  species  may  be 
found  in  a  spedmen  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  161S45,  9 ,  Baffinland, 
August)  that  lacks  the  bars  but  shows  another  distinctive  character, 
to  wit,  a  slaty  outer  web  of  the  firat  primary  to  within  a  couple 
of  inches  of  its  apex.  Dark  markings  also  appear  on  the  outer 
webs  of  the  second  and  third  primaries  in  this  specimen.  Adults 
therefore  appear  to  vary  from  birds  with  bands  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  primaries  to  those  in  which  the  bands  are  more 
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Fio.  1.     Variations  in  the  WiNa-PAiTBRN  of  Larvt  itumltent. 
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or  less  eliminated,  but  the  slaty  or  brown  edgings  of  the  first  and 
other  primaries  are  always  present. 

Mr.  Brewster  has  been  in  doubt  whether  the  name  chaUxypterua 
might  not  be  aviulable  for  this  species.  Hie  supposed  type  of 
lichtenstein's  bird  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum  where,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Anton  Reiehenow,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  it 
only  last  summer.  It  is  No.  13583,  a  bird  in  juvenal  or  first  winter 
plumage,  darker  than  glavceacens  ever  is,  and  the  primaries  so 
nearly  black  that  it  is  evidendy  the  young  of  some  species  that 
has  black  primaries  with  white  spots  when  adult, —  possibly  /,. 
califomicua.  The  dimensions  best  fit  thb  species  although  the 
locality  given  is  "Polar-meer,"  but  at  all  events  it  \a  neither  leucop- 
krut  nor  glaucacent.  Nor  does  Bnicb's  description  of  chaicop- 
tavs  fit  kumlieni,  for  the  primaries  do  not  have  "round  white 
terminal  spots."  Therefore  Mr.  Brewster  was  justified  in  giving 
a  new  name  to  a  new  species  so  rare  that  in  twenty-two  years  only 
a  like  number  of  specimens  have  found  their  way  into  collections. 
It  is  rather  odd  that  Lanu  leucoptenu  in  adult  plumage  from 
4he  Atlantic  coast  b  almost  unknown,  the  young  birds  being 
rather  common,  white  in  the  same  region  adult  kumlteni  has  been 
repeatedly  captured  and  the  young,  rarely.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  both  species  will  be  found  to  be  more  abimdsnt  when  they 
are  diligently  looked  for.  My  specimen  from  Tadousac,  Que., 
is  I  believe  the  first  record  of  kundieni  for  Quebec,  and  Mr.  L.  H. 
Porter's  the  first  for  Connecticut.  There  is  also  an  unrecorded 
^tecimen,  a  young  female  taken  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  ISSS, 
in  the  museum  at  Tring,  but  with  these  exceptions  most  of  the 
^>edmens  are  already  on  record.  It  may  be  well  to  note  here 
that  the  type,  at  one  time  mounted  and  exposed  to  the  light,  has 
faded  many  shades  lighter  than  arc  fresh  birds. 


Lams  nalsonl.    Nelson's  Gull. 

In  1884,  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  ventured  to  describe  this  species 
on  the  strength  of  a  single  breeding  male  from  Alaska  (U.  S. 
Nat-  Mus.  No.  97253,  c?  St.  Michaels,  Alaska,  June  20,  1880). 
Since  then  a  spedmen  from  Bering  Straits  has  turned  up  in  the 
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British  Museum,  another  male  from  St.  Michaeb  in  the  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia  (No.  37692,  St.  Michaeb,  Alaska,  d 
Sept.  5,  1897)  and  recently  a  fourth  (Mus.  Carnegie  Inst.  No. 
7729,  9 ,  San  Geronimo  1.,  Lower  California,  March  18,  1897) 
which  ia  apparently  a  nearly  adult  female  has  been  taken  at  a 
suiprisingly  southern  locality.  I  have  examined  all  of  these  four 
birda  and  find  that  the  type,  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  bird  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  are  very  similar,  and 
the  pattern  of  the  primaries  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  type 
specimen  of  kumlieni,  the  outer  webs  being  slaty  or  brownish 
but  the  terminal  bands  much  less  distinct.  The  Came^e  speci- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  is  nearly  the  counteipart  of  the  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  specimen  of  kumlieni  (No.  161845)  described  above;  there 
is  no  banding,  but  merely  dusky  outer  webs  of  the  primaries. 
Doubtless  in  time  other  specimens  will  be  obtained,  but  jud^ng 
from  the  few  extant,  neUoni  seems  to  have  as  good  a  claim  for 
specific  distinctness  as  does  kumlieni,  of  which  it  appeals  to  be  a 
large  edition.  It  b  a  species  about  the  size  of  glaucua  and  as 
much  laiger  than  kumlieni,  16  %,  as  glawma  b  larger  than  leucop- 
lerua.  The  bill,  however,  seems  to  be  only  about  24  %  larger, 
but  with  taisi  and  toes  reUtively  veiy  lai^. 

The  young  bird  has  never  been  described,  but  inasmuch  as 
kumlieni  in  juvenal  plumage  b  scarcely  to  be  dbtingubhed  from 
glauctscent,  there  is  every  reason  for  expecting  the  corresponding 
plumage  of  neUoni  to  be  practically  the  same.  The  birds,  though, 
ought  to  be  larger  than  glaueeacena  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  very 
large  specimens  now  labelled  ' glaucescena'  in  various  collectimis 
will  eventually  prove  to  be  nelsoni.  Such  a  bird  has  been  recorded 
in  the  Britbh  Museum  Catalogue,  but  somehow  I  overlooked  it 
when  examining  the  collection.  In  the  American  Museum,  how- 
ever, I  find  two  specimens  (Nos.  26234  and  61536)  so  much  laiger 
than  glaucescens  usually  is  that  I  believe  them  to  be  rielsimi.  The 
tarsi  and  feet  aie  unusually  lai^  and  massive  and  the  biUs  veiy 
heavy.  The  bird  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  b  completing 
an  adult  postnuptial  moult,  but  the  other  specimens  throw  very 
little  light  on  the  subject  of  moult  in  thb  spedes. 

AVhile  I  may  not  have  been  entirely  successful  in  untangling  (he 
confusing  multitude  of  so^alled  immature  plumages  in  these  spe- 
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cies,  1  have  at  least  showB  the  way  to  complete  success.  To  call 
aplumage  merely  "immature"  is  to  confess  we  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  Each  of  the  species  under  consideration  has  no  less 
than  five  plumages  that  may  be  called  "immature,"  the  Juvenal, 
the  first  winter,  the  first  nuptial,  the  second  winter  and  the  second 
nuptial,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  we  may  add  the  third 
winter  and  the  third  nuptial,  making  seven.  Even  the  large 
amount  of  material  I  have  examined  does  not  make  eveiy  one 
of  theae  plumages  perfectly  clear,  but  it  is  only  by  the  comparison 
of  comparable  plumages  that  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  the  desired 
goal.  There  is  a  laige  portion  of  Arctic  America  still  unexplored, 
and  with  other  material  it  may  some  day  be  necessary  to  revise 
in  part  my  present  conclusions. 

My  work  has  been  prosecuted  at  intervals  during  several  years 
but  I  trust  it  has  lost  nothing  by  being  so  long  delayed. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  institutions  and  individuab  for  cour- 
tetaea  and  for  the  lowi  of  specimens,  particulariy  to  Dr.  Sharpe 
and  Mr.  Grant  of  the  British  Museum;  to  Mr.  Hartert  of  the 
Rothschild  Museum  at  Tring;  to  Dr.  Reichenow  of  the  Berlin 
museum;  to  Mr.  Ridgway  and  Dr.  Richmond  of  the  U.  S.  Nat. 
Museum;  Mr.  Nelson  of  the  Biological  Survey;  to  Dr.  Allen  and 
Mr.  Chapman  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy;  to 
Mr.  Stone  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  and 
to  the  following  private  collectors,  viz.  Mr.  O.  Bangs,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Batchelder,  Dr.  L.  B.  Bishop,  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster,  Dr.  Wm.  C. 
Braish'n,  Mr.  R.  W.  Peavey,  Mr.  L.  H.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Everett 
Smith. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  WINTER  BIRDS  OF  HANCOCK 
COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY    ANDREW    ALLISON. 

Believinq  that  a  series  of  local  liat  will  be  a  good  prelude  to  a 
published  list  of  the  avifauna  of  Mississippi — "one  of  our  best 
Delected  States,"  an  ornithologist  of  experience  has  called  it  — 
I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  put  forward  the  following  few  re- 
marks on  the  winter  birds  of  Hancock  Count}';  more  especially 
as  the  coast  region  of  this  State  seems  to  be  even  less  known  than 
the  interior. 

Hancock  is  the  most  western  of  the  three  coastal  counties  of 
Mississippi.  Its  western  border  is  Pearl  River,  and  extensive 
salt  meadows  cover  much  of  that  part.  The  county  seat.  Bay 
St.  Louis,  is  on  the  eastern  border;  and  here  the  marahes  are 
smaller,  and  low  hills  and  flat  pine  barrens  are  the  salient  features. 
This  town  served  as  the  base  of  operations  for  the  four-day  trip 
resulting  in  the  records  that  follow. 

The  hills,  as  well  as  the  flat  lands,  are  more  or  less  pine-clad; 
but  oaks  —  Qitercu*  falcaia,  Q.  gteOata  parvifolia,  Q.  aquatica, 
Q.  taurifolia,  Q.  nigra,  and  Q.  cinerea  —  are  very  important; 
the  live  oak  (Q.  virens)  is  chiefly  restricted  to  those  hills  border- 
ing the  bay  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name.  Hicoria  to- 
menio3a,  Magnolia  ftetida,  and  Oxydendron.  arboreum  are  also 
common  upland  trees;  the  pine  barrens  are  covered  with  the 
gall-berry  {Ilex  glabra);  and  Callicarpa  americaria  —  the  'Span- 
ish mulberry'— is  the  most  important  of  the  dry-ground  shrubs. 

Between  these  hills  are  sluggish  streams,  draining  into  the  marshes 
of  the  bay;  in  the  low,  wet,  areas  along  these  streams  grow  Mag- 
nolia glattca,  Nyasa  biflora  —  which  also  spreads  farther  up  the 
hillside,  — CyriUa  racemifiora,  and  Clifbmia  ligustrina.  Several 
species  of  Smilax  climb  over  these  trees;  and  of  shrubs  there  are 
Axalea  nudiflora  et  viscosa,  Vaccinivm  eUioUii,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  anise  or  rose-bay  (lUicium  fioridanum).  Salix 
longifolia  occurs  in  more  open  places,  and  Acer  rubrum  is  also 
common.    These  strips  of  low  wet  woods  are  called  'bay-galls.' 
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Where  these  streams  empty  out  into  the  marshes,  there  are 
heavy  scales  of  saw-grass  (Cladium  effv^um);  but  the  typical 
'marsh  grass'  is  Juncu»  rxmeriap^ua.  Where  poob  occur  in  the 
marsh,  there  are  SagiUaria  lancifolia  and  Pontederia  cordata. 

The  following  observations  were  made  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Kop- 
raan,  W.  B.  Allison,  and  the  writer,  February  13-16,  1904. 


1.  Podilymtans  podlcapi.    Pied-billed  Grebe. — Two  seen  in  the  Bay 
near  its  head,  where  Jordan  River  emptiee  into  it. 

2.  Lanu  delawamuU.     Rino-billed  Gull. —  Common. 

3.  Laini  arKsntatos.     Herhino  Gull. —  Common;   one  was  picked 
up  dead,  though  unwounded,  on  Feb.  14. 

4.  Lanis  atzkiUa.    Lauohino  Gill. —  Few  seen. 

5.  Ard«a  harodiai.    Great  Blue  Heron. —  One  seen  in  the  Jordan 
River  mush. 

6.  BaQtu  alegatu.     Kino  Rail. —  Common,  but  inconspicuous. 

7.  Ozrecbos  roeifenu.    Killdeer. —  Not  uncommon  on  the  beach. 
S.    Agialitia  ■enupabnata.    Sehipalhated  Plover.— A  few  were 

iieen  in  company  with  KiUdeers.  Feb.  13.     This  is  our  first  winter  record. 

8.  Zeoaidara  macrovra.     Moornino  Dote. —  One  only. 

10.  Oatbartst  anra.    TrniKBT  Vulture.— Common. 

11.  OaUuilata  ombn.     Black  VtrLTURC— Common;   the  two  spe- 
ciea  do  not  mix  much, 

12.  Bnteo  borealls.    Reivtailed  Hawk. —  A  large  hawk  seen  at  a, 
distance  on  Feb.  16  must  have  been  of  this  species. 

13.  Falco  >paTT«iiu>.    American  Sparrow  Hawk.—  Not  common. 

14.  Syminm  Tartmn.     Barred  Owl.—  One  only. 

15.  Diyobatea     tUIosoi    aodnbonii.     Soitthern    Hairy    Wood- 
FBcxER. —  A  few. 

16.  Dryobatei  pobMcena.    Downt  Woodpecker. —  Uncommon. 

17.  Dr^fobateB  borealia.      Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. —  Common 
in  ihe  pine  barrens. 

18.  Oentnnu  carollnns.     ReiAbblubd  Woodpecker.^  A  few. 

Id.    Malanaipas    arTtbroCftpbahu.      Red-headed    Woodpecker.^ 
Two  or  three  in  the  pine  woods. 

20.  Oolaptas  auratna.     Fucker.— Common;  mostly  in  small  flocks, 

21.  BayoiniB  ph(»b«.     Phcebe.— Common. 

22.  OTaoocitta  eiistaU.     Blue  Jay. —  Common. 

23.  Oorma  bncbyrhyiiclios.    Aubrican  Crow.— Very  common. 

24.  Oomia  ouUraffiu.    Fish  Crow. —  Common. 

25.  Agalalna  phanieeoi  floridanoi.     Florida  Red-winoed  Black- 
bird.—  Rather  common  in  flocks, 

26.  liqtliaffiis  GarollmiB.    Rusty  Crackle.— One  flock,  in  a  pine 
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27.  Qniacftlna  qniacnU  aslaiu.    Florida  Gracki^.—  A  few. 

28.  HairxiQiMkltu  major.  Boat/tuled  Gracxle.  —  Paidy  com- 
mon on  the  beach  and  in  the  marshea. 

29.  ABtrsffAllntu  tristlt.  Aueihcan  Goi-dpincb, —  Rather  common, 
in  medium-sixed  flocks  among  deciduous  treee. 

[Splnna  pinns.  Pjne  Siskin? — Doubtful;  a  flock  of  supposed  Siskina 
seen  Feb.  13.] 

30.  Po<e«et«i  ffTuniiiaaB.  Vesper  Spakbow.—  Rather  common  in 
the  dearinf ;  in  aong. 

31.  Puswcohu  uadwicbenais  MTum&.  Savakna  Sparrow.-- 
Sparingly  present  in  the  extensive  clearings, 

33.  ZttnotikbU  albicolliB.  Whitb-throatui  Sparrow.— Locally 
common  in  thick«ts. 

33.  Ohondestos  gnrnmaciu.  Lark  Sparrow.— We  found  this  Bp»- 
cies  in  the  pine  clearings,  about  equally  common  with  the  Vesper  Sparrow, 
and  in  song.     Up  to  this  time  we  had  found  it  only  very  rarely. 

34.  Spiiolla  BociallB.  Chipfino  Sparrow. —  Very  common  in  large 
flocks  in  the  pine  clearings;  a  good  many  in  the  town. 

35.  HalOBpUa  geotgiana.  Swaup  Sparrow.  —  Common  in  suit- 
able situations. 

36.  PipUo  ei7tbn>pbthalmiu.    Towbee.— Only  a  tew. 

37.  OardinaUs  cardinalia.  Cardinal.—  Rare!  This  is  hardly  nor- 
mal, though  it  is  never  as  common  here  as  is  C.  e,  magnirogtris  in  lower 
Louisiana. 

(38.  ProgUA  ■obii.  Purple  Martin.—  A  spring  bird,  of  course,  and 
BO  hardly  in  keeping  in  this  list;  a  few  were  present,  being  seen  and  heard 
nearly  every  day  of  the  trip.) 

39.  IiBhIob  IndOTtcianiu.  Loooerhead  Shrike.— Common;  the 
small  size  of  the  resident  pine  woods  form  was  noticeable, 

40.  AmpoliB  cedromm.    Cedar  Waxwino. —  Only  a  few  beard. 

41.  H«lmliithopbU4  eeUt«.  Oranoe-crowned  W a rkler.- Con- 
spicuous when  present,  and  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  deciduous  woods, 
though  always  single. 

42.  Dmdiolea  eoronftta.  Mtrtlb  Warbler.—  Very  common,  and 
ubiquitous;  present  even  on  the  sandy  beach. 

43.  Dsn^olea  TigoraU.     Pine  Warbler.—  Very  common,  singing 

44.  Dsndroica  palmamm  bypochiTBWi.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 
—  Common;  always  more  or  less  gregarious,  and  associated  with  the 
preceding. 

45.  OeotUjpls    trlchM    IgnoU.     Florida    Yellowtbroat.— Two 

46.  Anthoa  pMuUvanlGiu.  American  Pn-ir. —  Not  common;  on 
the  beach  and  in  cultivated  lands. 

47.  Himiis  polyglottoi.     Mockingbird. —  Common;   many  in  song. 
~  ~  im.     Brown  Thrasher. —  Noted  only  twice. 
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49.  TbTf  othonu  IndovicUuiaa.     Carolina  Wbbn. —  Vei? 

50.  Thryomuu  bsvickil.     Bbwick's  Wren. —  Noted  twice. 
Gl.     Trofflodrtvl  Mdon.      Boose  Wren.—  Not  common. 

52.    Oistothonu  BtallarU.     Short-billed  Uasbh  Wren. —  Not 


8itt»  caroHiwnili.      WHrrK-sHKAaTKD  Nuthatcb. —  Very  con- 
9  saw  it  in  company  with  Bluebirds  and  Pine  and  Ydlow 
Palm  Warblers,  even  feeding  with  them  on  the  ground,  in  one  instance. 

64.  BlttA  puaUla.  Brown-headed  Kvtbktch. —  Abundant  among 
tin  piDes. 

55.  BiMlapbiu  bieolor.    Tutted  Titmoubb.—  Very  common. 

56.  PiToi  MToUnanili.    Carolina  Chickadee.—  Common. 

57.  B«(liliu  Mtr^M.  Golden-crowned  KiNOLET.—  CommoD;  the 
chaiBCteristic  kinglet  of  the  conifers. 

SS.  Kagnliu  cilMidnU.  Hubv-crowned  Kinolet. —  Less  oommon 
than  tbe  preceding, 

50.  ^rloelchU  aonalAsebka  palUaU.  Hermit  Thrush. —  Common 
in  low  thickets;  almost  unknown  hers  for  a  few  years  after  the  bdow  of 
18V5,  this  bird  has  again  become  as  conunon  as  ever. 

60.  MemU  mlgntortft.  American  RosiN.^Over  great  tracts  of 
young  pine,  cleared  land,  and  burnt  forest,  we  often  walked,  seeing  hardly 
any  birds  but  these;  they  Hushed  before  us  at  almost  eveiy  step,  and  soon 
became  an  important  feature  of  tbe  landscape. 

61.     Sialia  sUlll.      Bluebird. —  Very  common,  and  in  Gne  song. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SCREECH  OWL. 

BY  P.  T.  COOLII>GE. 

I, —  A  Young  Screech  Owl  in  Captivity. 

On  June  5,  1902,  I  obtained  a  young  Screech  Owl  {Megaicopt 
atio),  which  had  been  found  two  or  three  days  before  in  a  road 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  A  brief  description  of  the  bird  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  period  of  captivity  will  give  some  idea  of  its  age.  Its 
total  length  was  about  seven  inches,  of  which  about  one  inch  was 
tail.  The  whole  plumage  was  remarkably  soft  and  fur-like; 
the  facial  (Usk  was  not  veiy  clearly  defined,  and  the  ears  were 
merely  certain  areas  in  the  scalp  plumage  the  feathers  of  which 
could  be  erected  at  will.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  captivity, 
the  owl  could  fly  well.  Before  acquiring  this  accomplishment, 
when  put  in  some  position  of  precarious  footing,  like  the  slippery 
arm  of  a  chair,  he  could  move  most  easily  by  crawling,  sometimes 
dinging  with  his  bill  parrot-fashion.  On  the  floor  he  would  patter 
away  as  nimbly  as  a  sandpiper. 

ITie  first  evening  he  was  as  tame  as  a  hungry  robin  nestling. 
He  would  perch  willingly  on,  one's  finger,  and  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  stroked.  But  when  he  first  saw  me  the  next  morning, 
his  gentleness  had  all  disappeared.  Hissing,  and  snapping  his 
bill,  he  swayed  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  held  his  wings  off 
from  his  sides  and  ruffled  his  feathers  so  that  he  was  fully  six 
inches  wide.  His  hiss,  in  particular,  was  about  as  terrifying  as 
a  gentle  puff  from  an  empty  atomizer.  This  performance  was 
repeated  but  once  or  twice  during  the  eleven  weeks  of  his  imprison- 
ment with  me.  Thinking  the  bird  might  be  hungry,  as  he  had 
been  given  nothing  the  night  before,  I  tried  as  soon  as  possible 
to  feed  him  with  liver.  He  protested  much,  by  a  rather  musical 
chattering,  especially  at  my  attempts  to  force  morsels  down  his 
throat. 

The  cage  which  the  owl  occupied  during  the  summer  was  a  box 
eighteen  inches  high,  twenty-five  inches  long,  and  tweoty-two 
inches  wide,  one  side  of  which  was  covered  with  "cellar  window 
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wire."  This  box  was  placed  facing  nurth  on  a  piazza.  The  owl 
did  not  like  to  be  in  the  sunlight  except  towards  dusk,  but  he 
always  perched  near  the  front  of  the  cage  where  he  could  see 
what  was  going  on.  Duraig  the  daytime  he  was  always  quiet 
unless  his  interest  was  aroused  by  something,  when  his  bead 
would  swing  as  violently  as  the  exciting  object  warranted.  This 
habit  of  swinging  the  head  was  his  most  striking  trait.  His  head 
was  almost  always  moving,  either  from  side  to  side  horizontally, 
or  around  in  a  vertical  and  side  to  side  circle,  the  eyes  generally 
focused  with  a  stare  on  one  tbing  or  another.  If  he  became  exdted, 
this  head  motion  was  communicated  to  his  whole  body.  The 
drcle  which  his  head  then  described  would  reach  from  the  point 
of  his  greatest  stature  to  the  level  of  his  perch.  The  head  swing- 
ing was  not  without  interruption,  being  broken  by  frequent  inter- 
vals of  a  few  seconds  each  of  steady  staring,  or  when  things  were 
quiet  and  the  owl  had  become  accustomed  to  his  surroundings, 
by  much  longer  periods  of  comparative  stillness,  lliis  habit  was 
noted  in  his  Barred  Owb  by  Frank  Ttolles.  My  owl  occasionally 
acted  at  sight  of  a  person  as  a  wild  Screech  Owl  does,  that  is,  he 
would  stiffen  and  would  move  his  head  only  enough  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  intruder,  and  he  always  behaved  thus  at  sight  of  a  cat 
or  of  a  dog.  After  a  preliminary  grunt,  'urrh'  omitted  however 
if  the  intruder  were  human,  he  would  draw  his  plumage  close 
to  his  body,  move  his  tightly  closed  wings  back  slightly,  erect  his 
ears,  and  half  close  his  eyes.  Hie  reason  for  such  behavior  on 
one  occasion  at  sight  of  a  distant  gray  squirrel  invites  speculation. 
If  a  cat  or  a  dog  came  too  near,  the  owl  would  generally  try  to  fly. 
Ilie  quiet  of  the  day  was  broken  shortly  after  sunset  by  bis  begin- 
ning to  jump  back  and  forth  from  perch  to  perch,  and  to  swing 
his  head  excitedly.  Presently  he  would  tiy  to  escape,  either  by 
starting  to  fly  directly  from  his  perch  or  by  climbing  about  the 
wire  netting  and  beating  his  wings  against  it:  or  he  would  give 
rent  to  his  feelings  by  tearing  the  papers  which  were  spread  on 
the  floor  of  the  cage.  This  performance  was  repeated  many 
times  every  evening.  He  raised  a  laige  scab  on  his  cere  by  bump- 
ing it  against  the  wiring.  If  food  were  offered  him  at  this  time, 
be  would  be  too  excited  to  notice  it,  but  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
he  would  be  more  quiet  and  more  hungry.     If  during  this  evening 
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peTformance  anything  were  held  before  him  so  that  he  could  not 
see  out,  he  would  side-step  rapidly  along  his  perch  until  he  found 
an  opening.  Indoors  on  his  first  day  nith  me,  he  slept  whenever 
the  room  was  quiet;  I  never  discovered  him  asleep  again,  although 
he  oft«n  looked  drowsy  in  the  daytime,  and  if  he  slept,  it  must 
have  occurred  late  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning. 

His  principal  diet  was  raw  beef,  which  cut  into  pieces  the  size 
of  the  end  of  one's  finger,  was  fed  to  him  by  hand.  He  would 
eat  meat  that  was  not  only  luminous  but  so  foul  as  to  be  unpleas- 
ant to  prepare  for  him.  Although  he  was  not  urged  to  learn  that 
beef  placed  in  his  cage  was  good  to  eat,  it  took  him  some  time  to 
discover  the  fact.  Besides  be«f,  he  ate  mice,  liver,  birds,  frogs, 
perch,  June  bugs,  and  earthworms:  caterpillars  he  would  not 
eat,  and  also,  unlike  another  pet  Screech  Owl  of  which  I  heard, 
he  would  eat  neither  bread  nor  shredded  wheat.  He  ate  eageriy 
in  the  morning,  taking  a  large  amount  of  food  in  one  meal,  but 
would  refuse  to  eat  more  until  afternoon,  orvery  often  until  evening. 
When  food  was  ofTered  him,  if  hungry,  he  would  take  it  in  his 
bill,  and  if  the  morsel  were  small  enough,  would  swallow  it  at 
once.  If  too  large  for  immediate  swallowing,  he  would  transfer 
it  to  his  claw  and  jump  to  the  floor  of  the  cage.  June  bugs  were 
generally  picked  to  pieces  on  the  perch.  After  a  thorough  biting 
and  pulling  of  its  head,  ears,  skin,  legs,  and  tail,  a  dead  mouse 
would  be  swallowed  whole,  head  first.  An  eight  inch  owl  ga^ed 
with  a  three  inch  mouse  was  a  sight  more  suggestive  of  pain  than 
of  enjoyment;  sometimes  the  mouse's  tail  would  refuse  to  be 
swallowed  immediately,  and  might  dangle  from  the  owl's  bill  for 
a  minute  or  more  before  disappearing  within.  Birds,  unless  small, 
as  nestling  English  sparrows,  were  eaten  differently  from  mice. 
Generally  the  head  and  the  abdomen  were  torn  to  pieces  and 
eaten  first,  the  owl  standing  on  the  food  with  both  feet,  and  with 
his  bill  jerking  off  morsels  to  be  swallowed;  the  remainder  of 
the  bird  was  sometimes  eaten  and  sometimea  abandoned.  The 
owl  never  troubled  himself  to  kill  a  bird  outright.  Pieces  of  beef 
too  lai^  for  instant  swallowing,  were  torn  to  pieces  like  birds. 
If  the  owl  did  not  care  for  food  which  he  was  thus  preparing,  he 
would  back  away  from  it  a  few  steps,  stretch  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  look  down  at  it  with  a  most  comical  expression  and  attitude. 
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Donng  the  course  of  a  day  in  which  a  mouse,  bird  or  June  bug 
had  been  eaten,  the  indigestible  parts,  as  fur,  feathers,  bones, 
wing-scales,  were  thrown  up  in  a  pellet. 

Although  there  was  alv&ys  a  dish  of  water  in  the  cage,  I  saw 
the  owl  diink  but  once, —  just  after  he  had  been  taken  out  into 
the  sunshine  and  had  been  made  furious  by  much  handling.  From 
his  somewhat  bedraggled  appearance  on  many  mornings,  I  judgeil 
that  the  owl  often  bathed  at  night.  One  noou,  also,  shortly  after 
an  experience  similar  to  that  which  caused  hira  to  drink,  the  wet- 
ness of  bis  plumage  showed  that  he  had  bathed. 

Besides  the  calk  already  mentioned,  there  were  others.  Some- 
times on  one's  going  to  bis  cage  in  the  evening  the  owl  would  give 
once  what  sounded  like  that  part  of  the  usual  Screech  Owl  call 
in  which  the  quavering  voice  is  kept  at  one  note.  When  hungry, 
be  whined,  in  a  high  key,  faintly  and  hoarsely.  One  evening 
be  gave  a  call  which  sounded  something  like,  Yvck,  yuck,  yuck, 
yuck,  the  "jrucks"  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  notes  of  a  flicker's 
long  "laugh." 

The  pity  for  blindness  expressed  by  most  who  saw  the  owl  by 
daylight  was  undoubtedly  wasted.  He  would  watch  crows  several 
hundred  yards  away,  and  if  an  ant  or  other  insect  strayed  into  the 
cage,  be  was  sure  to  watch  it  intently.  Taken  into  direct  sun- 
light, he  generally  stiffened  slightly  and  blinked,  but  as  he  always 
did  this  at  sight  of  a  foe,  it  docs  not  indicate  that  the  light  pained 
his  eyes.  In  the  sunlight  he  often  panted,  seeming  to  suffer  more 
from  heat  than  from  light.  Anyone  who  has  seen  Screech  Owb 
in  (he  field  knows  that  it  is  as  hard  to  stalk  them  from  the  sunny 
side  as  from  the  shady.  At  the  sight  of  hb  image  in  a  mirror, 
he  showed  surprisingly  little  excilement. 

For  the  purpose  of  using  my  owl  as  a  decoy,  it  was  my  custom 
to  tie  bim  by  one  leg  with  a  short  string  to  a  stick,  an  undertaking 
which  always  produced  a  struggle,  in  which,  and  only  in  which, 
he  would  bite  uncomfortably.  For  success  in  attracting  birds, 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  Robins  or  Chickadees 
to  the  owl,  for  only  they  would  give  a  general  alarm.  This  ac- 
complished, other  birds  would  join  in  the  "rough-house."  Be- 
sides Robins  and  Chickadees,  I  noted  Orioles,  Chipping  Sparrows, 
and  various  species  of  warblers  and  vireos.    A  longer  Ibt  would 
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doubtless  have  been  obtained  by  further  experiment.  The  birds 
scolded  the  owl  harahly  with  their  usual  calls,  but  the;  often  dis- 
appeared shortly,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Chickadees  and  Robins, 
which  never  tired  of  abusing  him.  The  most  vehement  bird  was 
a  Wood  Thrush,  which  dashed  back  and  forth,  passing  so  close 
to  his  head  that  he  snapped  savagely  in  defense  at  each  attack. 
Blue  Jays,  even  when  I  was  at  a  distance,  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion tu  the  scolding  of  the  smaller  birds.  Scarlet  Tanagers,  and 
also  to  my  surprise.  Kingbirds  and  Flickers,  refused  to  be  inter- 
ested. The  owl  watched  his  slanderers  sharply  and  steadily. 
A  pair  of  young  Broad-winged  Hawks,  although  of  the  usual 
tameness  of  the  species,  seemed  to  ignore  the  owl,  which  stiffened 
on  seeing  them  gainst  the  sky,  but  failed  to  see  them  among  trees. 

To  mounted  birds  my  owl  paid  no  attention  imless  they  were 
moved.  A  momited  crow  gave  him  much  misety.  When  he 
first  saw  the  crow  moved,  he  would  stiffen  and  erect  his  ears; 
then,  as  the  crow  was  brought  nearer  he  would  fly  unless  cornered. 
In  such  strait  he  would  order  the  crow  to  keep  away  by  snapping 
bis  biU,  rufiling  himself  into  a  mass  of  bristling  feathers,  from 
which  would  glare  two  fiery, .  blinking  eyes,  and  most  character- 
istically  by  ^ving  a  long-drawn  oooo,  in  the  voice  of  the  "Hoot" 
Owl.  His  throat  would  swell  much  with  this  call.  If  the  crow 
became  too  lively,  the  owl  would  fly,  aiming  first  at  the  crow's 
head  and  then  passing  on.  If  the  crow  were  made  to  peck  him, 
he  would  snap  his  bill  sharply,  but  would  do  nothing  more. 

Mouldng,  which  was  first  noticeable  on  July  31,  gave  the  bird 
tus  adult  plumage  and  showed  him  to  be  of  the  gray  phase.  As 
the  old  feathers  became  more  and  more  thin  and  shabby,  the 
bright,  compact,  new  plumage  showed  through,  on  lEe  under 
parts  first.  The  moulting  was  not  entirely  complete  when  I  last 
saw  him  on  August  21. 

Though  the  owl  showed  intelligence  in  some  ways,  the  fiercer 
qualities  of  a  bird  of  prey  remained  unchanged.  He  was  as  ready 
to  scold  at  one's  approach,  to  bite  if  handled,  and  to  escape  at 
night  on  the  last  day  of  his  captivity  as  on  the  first.  In  the  day- 
time, if  one  approached  his  cage  so  slowly  as  not  to  ruffle  his  feel- 
ings, he  would  watch  from  his  sleepy  eyes,  now  and  then  swinging 
his  head  a  little,  so  drowsily  as  to  seem    well-disposed.    When 
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in  an  agreeable  mood,  he  would  allow  his  bead  to  be  stroked,  but 
if  the  finj^r  went  too  far  down  his  back  or  touched  hia  breast, 
the  threatening  bill  opened.  Sometimes,  taking  my  finger  in 
his  daw,  he  would  bite  it  gently  all  over,  aa  if  trying  to  discover 
its  properties. 

The  owl  is  mttch  more  like  other  birds  than  may  be  generally 
supposed.  My  pet  lacked  the  constraint  and  the  desire  to  hide 
which  wild  owls  usually  show  in  one's  presence,  and  accordingly 
bis  body  was  generally  relaxed  and  tilted  forward  like  that  of  a 
song  bird.  When  quiet  the  owl  perched  on  one  foot  and  curled 
the  other  away  under  his  feathers.  Again,  like  other  birds,  he 
spent  much  time  in  preening.  The  fact  that  in  captivity  he  could 
exercise  very  little  may  account  for  his  occasionally  stretching 
fii^  one  wing  and  then  the  other  to  its  full  extent  downward  be- 
hind hi"*,  and  at  the  same  time  rising  on  his  feet  to  his  full  height. 
Sometimes  he  raised  his  wings  above  his  back  and  shook  them. 
Hia  disposition  was  stoical  as  to  sounds:  he  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  whistles,  squeaks,  or  banging  on  the  cage.  One's  move- 
ments were  watched  with  great  alertness,  however,  and  if  tbey 
were  sudden,  he  would  sometimes  start. 

My  owl  was  released  by  a  friend  on  September  15  of  the  same 
year:  he  seemed  to  be  unwell  at  the  time.  I>uring  his  three 
months'  captivity  he  learned  to  trust  people  so  that  although  he 
was  ever  ready  to  scold  or  bite,  he  would  not  seek  concealment 
or  flight  at  their  approach.  But  except  for  this  partial  trustful- 
ness, my  pet  was  probably  but  little  different  in  instincts  from 
the  owl  that  had  always  been  free. 

II. —  Mating  of  the  Scbeech  Owl. 

Vbits  at  sunset  in  the  spring  of  1903  to  the  residence  of  a  pair 
of  Screech  Owb  near  Cambridge  disclosed  the  nature  of  their 
mating.  The  owl's  dwelling  was  a  bole  about  a  fool  in  diameter 
and  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  large  elm.  After 
my  discovery  of  the  tree  in  Februarj-,  1900,  it  was  inhabited  by 
■  gray  screech  owl  every  winter  until  that  of  1904-1905.  As  the 
bird's  habits  remained  unchanged,  and  as  it  came  and  went  at 
tbe  same  seasons,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  gray  screech  owl 
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occupied  the  tree  each  winter.  From  the  doings  of  the  pair  in 
mating,  as  will  presently  be  described,  I  judge  that  this  bird  was 
the  female.  In  1900,  1901,  and  1903,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
a  red  owl  joined  the  gray  one  for  two  or  three  weeks  Id  her  watch 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cavity,  the  two  birds  sitting  side  by  side. 
At  the  approach  of  a  person  the  owls  backed  down  out  of  sight 
into  the  depths  of  their  hole,  more  promptly  in  the  daytime  than 
in  the  dusk,  more  promptly  if  one's  approach  were  directly  to- 
wards the  tree  than  if  otherwise,  and  the  gray  bird  sooner  than 
the  red  one.  They  returned  to  the  entrance  with  promptness 
inversely  proportional  to  their  willingness  to  withdraw,  the  gray 
bird  at  noon  not  for  periiaps  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  red 
one  towards  sunset  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  hour  of  the  owls'  movements  was  controlled  by  the  degree 
of  darkness.  Hence  on  cloudy  evenings  the  various  events  oc- 
curred rather  earlier  by  the  clock  than  at  the  hours  ^ven  below, 
which  apply  to  clear  e^'enings.  By  watching  at  the  foot  of  the 
owl  tree,  1  found  that  the  gray  owl  began  her  night's  hunting, 
whether  the  red  owl  were  present  or  not,  about  forty  minutes 
after  sunset.  The  gray  owl  was  a  little  suspicious  even  in  the 
dusk,  any  sudden  or  unusual  movement  causing  her  to  retire 
for  a  few  minutes.  But  the  red  owl  in  the  dusk  would  not  retreat 
under  any  provocation,  although  until  a  few  minutes  after  sunset 
he  would  sit  rather  quietly,  with  plumage  drawn  lightly  against 
his  body,  and  ears  erect.  As  the  darkness  increased  his  attitude 
relaxed:  he  would  niffle  his  plumage,  scratch  his  head,  and  look 
about,  into  the  distance,  or  down  into  the  hole  in  which  the  female 
was  hiding,  or  at  mc  on  the  grass  below.  About  ten  or  eleven 
minutes  after  sunset  he  left  the  tree  and  began  sin^ng  hb  love 
song:  he  was  now  full  of  life  and  ignored  all  disturbance.  His 
song  was  in  B  flat  of  the  middle  octave,  a  soft  trill,  seemingly  far 
away,  two  or  three  seconds  long,  and  closing  with  an  upward 
inflection,  as  if  the  bird  were  asking  a  question, —  as  doubtless 
he  was.  Until  the  flight  of  the  female,  he  sang  from  various 
perches,  now  from  the  branches  of  the  elm,  now  from  some  neigh- 
boring tree,  now  from  the  rim  of  the  cavity  in  the  elm,  his  eyes 
fastened  upon  bis  quiet  mate.  His  handsome  head  was  continu- 
ally bobbing  and  swinging.     Once  in  a  while  the  male  would 
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light  beside  her;  flashing  of  wings  would  follow,  but  the  dark- 
ness made  more  exact  analysis  of  their  movements  impossible. 
Occasional!}'  be  would  Sj  out  of  sight.  Returning  from  one  of 
these  trips  he  lighted  upon  the  rim  of  the  cavity  and  touched  his 
bill  to  that  of  his  mate,  but  whether  to  give  her  some  tidbit,  or 
merely  a  greeting,  the  darkness  kept  secret.  Hoping  to  make 
the  gray  owl  fly  aod  to  see  by  her  silhouette  if  she  had  food  in  her 
bill,  I  threw  sticks  at  her,  but  instead  of  flying  she  retired  for  a  few 
minutes  into  her  chamber.  By  the  time  the  female  flew,  the 
darkness  made  it  diflicult  to  see  the  owls  at  all.  The  male  dis- 
appeared at  the  same  time,  and  although  on  the  two  evenings 
on  which  I  saw  the  love-making,  March  29  and  April  5,  I  waited 
about  ten  minutes  longer,  nothing  happened  and  the  place  seemed 
deserted.  Whether  or  not  the  red  owl  followed  the  gray  one  in 
her  hunting,  and  what  took  place  at  the  tree  later  in  the  night 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

On  account  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  owl  castle,  I  never 
risked  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  to  greedy  eyes  by  climbing  up  ' 
to  examine  its  interior.  However,  as  the  gray  owl  was  never 
seen  from  the  first  week  in  April  until  the  following  autumn,  and 
as  no  young  were  ever  seen  at  or  near  the  tree,  the  nesting  more 
probably  took  place  elsewhere,  the  tree  under  observation  being 
only  the  winter  quarters  of  the  female.  The  red  owl  was  not 
seen  after  the  second  week  in  April,  except  in  1903,  when  he 
apparently  lived  alone  at  the  tree  until  the  last  week  in  May. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  no  mate  joined  the  gray  owl  at  the  tree. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wbetlier  she  advertised  herself 
as  a  gay  widow,  or  whether  a  mate  found  her  in  spite  of  her  demure 
ways,  but  Dotwitbstanding  frequent  visits  she  was  not  seen  after 
the  evening  of  March  24,  1904,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  eyrie 
is  of  the  past. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ORNITHOLOGY  OF 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  CHIEFLY  THE 

COAST  REGION. 

BT  AmfHTJR  T.   WAYNE. 

PodilymbuB  podleepi.  Pied-billed  Grebe. —  An  abundant 
resident,  breeding  in  freshwater  ponds  or  large  rice  field  'back- 
waters' where  the  water  is  generally  from  four  to  ten  feet  deep. 
The  number  of  eggs  ranges  from  six  to  eight,  and  incubation 
begins  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  April  in  some  forward  seasons. 
After  the  breeding  season  is  over  both  young  and  adult  betake 
themselves  to  the  salt  water  creeks,—  very  rarely  going  as  far  as 
the  inlets.  During  the  breeding  season,  the  principle  food  of  this 
species  b  leeches. 

Anal  obBcun  mbilpeB.  Red-leooed  Black  Duck. —  A 
common  winter  and  early  spring  resident;  arriving  the  last  week 
in  November  and  remaning  until  the  last  week  in  March.  It 
is  always  outnumbered  by  obscura,  and  examples  of  both  forms 
are  commonly  shot  from  the  same  flock.  Professional  gunners 
make  no  distinction  between  the  two  forms  —  rtJmpet  being 
considered  the  very  adult  of  Anas  oiacura. 

TanUlns  loenlator.  Wood  Ibis. —  A  few  individuals  winter 
regulariy  as  far  north  as  Lat.  33°.  From  the  middle  of  June  until 
the  last  of  October,  enormous  flocks,  composed  entirely  of  young 
birds,  are  to  be  seen  daily  on  the  sound  in  front  of  my  house.  At 
times  the  Wood  Ibis  b  very  unsuspicious  and  confiding.  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  birds  deliberately  follow  a  boat  as  long  as  fish 
were  being  thrown  to  it,  one  at  a  time,  which  the  ibb  devoured 
ravenously.  This  species  breeds  in  some  numbers  in  Caw-Caw 
swamp,  Colleton  County. 

Botanrus  lentiginosns.  American  Bittern. —  During  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  18S7,  I  saw  several  pairs  of  these 
birds  in  an  enormous  'back-water'  near  Yemassee,  S.  C,  where 
the  Purple  GalUnule  {Jonomis  martinica)  was  breeding  in  large 
numbers,  but  despite  all  my  exertions  I  was  unable  to  find  a  nest, 
although  the  young  birds  were  seen  in  June.    In  1890,  I  a^oin 
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Tidted  Yemassee,  and  spent  eight  months  collecting  in  that  locollt/, 
and  aJthougli  I  frequently  saw  many  Bitterns  from  March  until 
October,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  nest  with  eggs. 

Hrdmiaua  tricolor  nficolUs.  Louisiana  Heron. —  This 
heron  still  breeds  abundantly,  and  both  young  and  adults  winter 
numerously  in  sheltered  ponds  on  the  coast  islands. 

Florida  canilea.  LmxE  Blue  Heron. —  Breeds  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  fresh-water  'reserves,'  and  both  phases  winter 
abundantly  on  the  coast  islands. 

Bntoridas  -vlnaeons.  Green  Heron. —  Resident.  This  spe- 
cies winten  in  small  numbers  on  the  coast  blands. 

Hyeticoraz  nyoticonx  hbtIiib.  Blace-crowned  Niqht  Her- 
on. —  Breeds  sparingly,  and  wintert  numerously  on  the  coast 
islands.  While  at  Capers's  Island,  S.  C,  on  Feb.  6,  1905,  I  saw 
in  a  large  pond  of  brackish  water,  all  congt^ated  t<^ether,  and 
seemingly  in  perfect  harmony,  the  following  species:  —  Ardea 
hendia»,  Hydrmuuta  bieolor  rufieoUia,  Florida  aerulea,  and 
ButoTvUs  vireicena. 

MyctutatM  TioUeea.  Ykllow-ckowned  Night  Heron. — 
On  April  20,  1896,  I  secured  a  nest  and  three  e^.  The  nest 
was  built  in  a  short-leaf  pine,  40  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the 
high  land  and  half  a  mile  from  water. 

This  fine  species  breeds  in  the  cypress  swamps;  generally  in 
isolated  p»r3,  and  is  as  much  a  diurnal  species  as  Ardea  hervdias. 
On  April  15,  1905,  I  counted  sixteen  individuals  in  a  radius  of 
ten  rods.  The  food  of  violacea,  in  the  breeding  season,  is  chiefly 
cray-fish.  After  the  breeding  season,  these  birds  resort  to  the 
»aU  marshes,  and  feed  chiefly  upon  'fiddlers'  and  fish. 

HimutopDi  maxicaiinB.  Black-necked  Stilt. —  About  the 
middle  of  May,  1881,  I  observed  at  least  two  pairs  of  these 
birds  in  a  freshwater  pond,  with  a  growth  of  reeds,  tussocks  of 
grass,  and  small  myrtle  bushes,  on  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
Sullivan's  Island,  S.  C.  These  birds  were  very  noisy,  and  their 
antics  so  peculiar  that  I  watched  them  flosely  for  a  long  while. 
In  those  days  my  knowledge  of  ornithology  was  very  limited  as 
Hoards  the  distribution  of  species,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  my  discovery.  The  day  upon  which  these  stilts 
were  observed,  I  was  in  quest  of  eggs  of  Sterna  anHUarum,  Rynehoju 
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nigra,  Ocklhodromus  ■wUsoni'us,  Htejnaiopus  paUiatua,  and  Sym- 
phemia  semipalmala,  which,  in  those  days,  bred  numeTousiy  on 
Sullivan's  Island.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  these 
birds  were  breeding,  but  I  did  not  wade  into  the  pond  on  account 
of  moccasin  snakes,  which  were  abundant.  About  two  weeks 
later,  a  relative,  who  had  been  spending  several  months  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  Florida,  brought  to  me,  upon  his  return  to  Charieston, 
several  complete  sets  of  eggs  of  Himantopua  mexicanwt  that  he 
had  personally  collected  at  the  Cape.  His  description  of  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  birds  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
birds  I  saw  were  breeding.  This  pond  was  destroyed  by  a  veiy 
severe  storm  before  1S84,  and  since  that  discovery  was  made, 
I  have  failed  to  note  again  the  presence  of  this  species  in  South 
Carolina. 

PhiloheU  minor.  American  Woodcock. — In  Audubon's '  Birds 
of  America,'  Vol.  VI,  p.  18,  he  refers  to  this  species  as  breeding 
from  February  to  June.  This  is  substantiated  by  a  fine  set  of 
four  eggs  which  were  found  on  Capers's  Island  on  February  13, 
1903.  The  nest  was  on  the  ground,  on  a  slightly  rising  plain,  and 
near  a  wet  cover.  The  egf^  were  perfectly  fresh.  Oli  March 
4,  1903,  another  Woodcock's  nest  was  found  with  four  freshly 
laid  eggs,  and,  in  company  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Benj.  T.  Gault, 
of  Illinois,  we  saw  the  bird  incubating.  These  eggs,  or  at  least 
two  of  them,  are  the  handsomest  and  deepest  colored  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  in  'The  Auk'  for  July,  1904,  p.  384, 
asks  if  Woodcock  eggs  "fade  out  during  incubation  or  without 
it."  In  reply  to  this  question,  I  will  say  that  the  two  sets  above 
mentioned  are  the  only  ones  I  have  ever  seen  or  taken  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  as  both  sets  were  fresh  and  not  incu- 
bated the  color  did  not  change  perceptibly  in  the  set  taken  Feb- 
ruary 13;  while  the  set  taken  March  4  did  not  fade  at  all,  at  least 
in  the  two  richly  c9lored  eggs.  The  Woodcock  'sings'  and  'peeps' 
from  December  until  the  middle  uf  March  in  South  Carolina. 

EnnneteB  oeddenttlli.  Western  Sandpiper.—  This  spedes 
is  only  absent  during  a  part  of  May  and  June  on  the  coast.  It 
arrives  about  the  8th  of  July  in  worn  breeding  plumage,  and 
winters  in  countless  thousands.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  nearly 
all  the  species  of  Limicolte  that  occur  on  the  South  Carolina  coast. 
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and  which  breed  in  the  Arctic  Lands,  should  arrive  during  the 
first  half  of  July  —  namely:  —  Macrorhampktu  griaeua  et  tcolo- 
jmxua,  Tringa  canidue,  Actodronuu  minutiila,  Ereuntiet  puaiUus, 
CoHdrit  arenaria,  Totanua  melanoleucut  et  ftavtpes,  Numeniua 
hudtoniciu,  Squatarola  aquatarola,  iEgialili»  semipalmala,  Arenaria 
interpresT  el  morimlla.  Actodronuu  maculata  arrives  the  eariy 
part  of  September,  while  Adodromae  fiucicoUta  and  Pelidna  aipina 
takkaltrut  do  not  arrive  until  October. 

Limoia  ledok.  Marbled  Godwit. —  An  excessively  rare  mi- 
grant. During  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  taken  but  two 
specimens,  as  fuUows:— -No.  443,  November  3,  1884,  $,  Mount 
Pleasant;  No.  1023,  October  9,  1885,  &.  Sullivan's  Island. 

BftTtruuia  longiettida.  Bartramian  Sandpipkr. —  The  'Field 
Plover'  is  now  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  waders  that  used  to 
be  abundant  on  this  coast  during  both  migrations.  The  earliest 
spring  record  upon  which  I  have  taken  this  fine  bird  is  March 
28,  but  they  were  generally  to  be  seen  between  April  10  and  16. 
A  pair  of  these  birds  undoubtedly  bred  within  a  half  mile  of  my 
bouse  in  the  year  1901,  but  all  attempts  to  find  the  ne.it  proved 
futile.  On  May  11,  1901,  one  of  these  birds  actually  followed 
me,  as  the  Willet  {Symphemia  »emipalmata)  does  in  the  breeding 
season.  Tlie  nest  was,  or  had  been,  in  a  cotton  field,  but  must 
bave  been  destroyed  the  previous  day  as  the  field  was  ploughed. 
When  this  sandpiper  grew  tired  of  hovering  over  me  (with  almost 
motionless  wings),  it  would  alight  on  the  top  of  a  dead  oak  tre*>. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  this  bird  light  on  the  top  of  a  dead  tree 
in  the  month  of  March.  These  birds  must  have  eventually  raised 
a  brood  on  this  plantation,  as  they  were  seen  until  June  20. 

Vnmenina  loaglioattii.  Lono-bili^d  Curlew. —  The  'Span- 
ish Curlew'  is  now  about  extinct  on  the  South  Carolina  coast, 
where  it  once  swarmed  in  countless  multitudes.  Since  18SS, 
it  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Hudsonian  Curlew  (Numeniua 
hvdxmicua),  which  is  still  exceedingly  abundant  during  the  spring 
and  autumnal  migrations.  From  1879  to  18S5,  hngiroetris  was 
lo  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charleston,  but  its  num- 
bers steadily  diminished  year  after  year  until  at  the  present  time 
it  is  so  rare  a  bird  that  one  is  seldom  seen ;  in  fact  I  have  not  seen 
one  since  September  23,  1899.    1  do  not  think  that  hngiroetru 
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has  been  extirpated  by  being  shot,  but  that  it  has  changed  its  route 
of  migration.  Audubon,  in  his  'Birds  of  America,'  Vol,  V[, 
pp.  35  and  36,  states,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bachman,  that 
this  Curlew  "breeds  on  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carotina," 
and  it  "plares  its  nesLs  so  close  together,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  man  to  walk  between  them,  without  injuring  the  e^s." 
Later  writers  have  also  asserted  that  this  Curiew  breeds  abundantly 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  namely  —  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  '  Birds 
of  the  Northwest.'  p.  508;  'Key  to  N.  A.  Birds/  p.  645;  Prof. 
Daniel  Giraud  Elliot,  'N.  A.  Shore  Birds,'  p.  153;  'A.  O.  U. 
Check-List,'  1895,  p.  97,  and  Wickereham,  'The  Auk,'  Vol.  XK, 
Oct.,  1902,  p.  353.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  authors  above 
mentioned  accepted  Audubon's  account  of  Dr.  Bachman's  state- 
ment as  a  fact,  and  did  not  substantiate  it  by  their  personal  ex- 
perience. It  may  appear  hypercritical  to  question  Dr.  Bachman's 
statement  that  this  Curlew  bred  on  the  coast  islands,  but  the  e^s 
were  not  described  by  either  Audubon  or  himself,  and  as  far  back 
as  1879  there  were  no  eggs  of  N.  longirostria  in  the  Charleston 
Museum;  while  the  egg  of  the  'Stone  Curlew'  {Symphenvia 
Mmifalmata),  were  well  represented  and  were  classified  as  eggs 
of  the  Long-billed  Curlewl  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
evidence,  even  from  the  "oldest  inhabitants,"  that  N .  longirotirU 
ever  bred  anywhere  on  the  South  Carolina  coast.  The  birds  sim- 
ply appeared  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  migrated  to  their 
breeding  groimds  in  the  Northwest  late  in  the  spring.  Dr.  Bach- 
man made  many  errors  respecting  the  Limicolte  and  1  may  men- 
tion  a  few.  He  stated  in  Audubon's  '  Birds  of  America,'  Vol.  V, 
p.  256,  that  Tringa  canutus  does  not  occur  in  South  Carolina, 
in  "full  plumage";  and  again  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  12,  he  states  that 
Macrorhampkus  grUeus  does  not  occur  in  the  "spring  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Charleston."  It  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  both 
Tringa  conw(u»  and  Macfrorhamphxis  gruem  occur  abundantly 
on  the  South  Carolina  coast  during  the  northward  migration. 
Both  of  these  species  attain  the  highest  possible  plumage  before 
they  start  on  their  long  journey  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  In  1885, 
Mr.  Brewster  and  the  writer  collected  a  very  fine  series  of  Tringa 
canutM,  in  the  month  of  May  on  Sullivan's  Island,  S.  C.  Macnr- 
hamphus  giiaeus  is  in  full  nuptial  plumage  by  April  28,  and  it  is 
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characteristic  of  the  males  during  the  month  of  April  and  May 
to  soar  high  in  the  air  with  wings  'set'  and  sing  their  love  song. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Long-billed  Curlew  will 
have  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  birds  which  breed  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States. 

Hninsnlns  boraaUs.  Esquiuaux  Curlew. —  I  have  never  seen 
this  Curiew  alive,  but  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton there-  were  many  mounted  specimens,  that  were  labeled  by 
I>r.  Bachman  as  follows:  "South  Carolina,  Winter."  All  of 
these  specimens  were  dust-stained  and  moth-eaten,  and  when 
Dr.  G.  E.  Manigault  became  the  curator  they,  among  other  birds, 
were  thrown  away  as  trash. 

EetoinxteB  migratorias.  Passenger  Pioeon. — ^The  only  Wild 
Pigeon  I  ever  saw  that  was  killed  near  Charleston,  was  shot 
,by  a  colored  man  on  November  21,  1885,  at  Sineath's  Station, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Charleston,  while  he  was  on  a  'deer  stand.' 
I  was  on  the  station  waiting  for  the  train  to  go  to  Charleston, 
when  two  hunters  came  up.  One  of  them  took  from  his  bag  a 
young  female  Wild  Pigeon  and  showed  it  to  me  with  much  pride. 
As  the  bird  was  shot  with  buck-shot  it  could  not  be  preserved. 
While  spending  a  portion  of  the  summer  of  1832  at  Caesar's 
Head,  Greenville  County,  South  Carohna,  I  saw  two  pairs  of 
these  birds  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

letinlft  miailsBipptonrit.  Mississippi  Kite. —  This  fine  bird 
breeds  r^ularly  in  considerable  numbers  near  Charleston,  but 
in  the  region  about  Yemassee  it  is  an  abundant  breeding  bird. 
A  pair  of  these  kites  have  bred  for  ten  consecutive  years  within 
a  mile  of  my  house,  and  in  the  tame  nest  for  five  years.  On  May 
28,  1898,  I  succeeded  in  finding  a  man  who  had  the  courage  to 
climb  the  gigantic  pine  in  which  the  kite  had  a  nest.  The  nest 
was  111  feet  and  7  inches  from  the  ground  and  contained  one 
^g.  This  egg  was  sent  to  Dr.  William  L.  Ralph,  and  is  now 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  On  May  29,  1902,  a  single  ef^, 
which  contained  a  good  sized  embryo,  was  taken  fronv  the  same 
nest.  The  seasons  of  1903  and  1904,  the  birds  were  found  breed- 
ing within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  former  nest,  but  the  tree  was 
so  immense  that  I  could  not  secure  a  climber.  On  May  27,  1905, 
I  found  that  the  kites  had  occupied  the  nest  they  had  built  and 
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used  in  the  years  1903  and  1904,  and  I  engaged  a  man  who  as- 
cended the  tree  and  lowered  the  single  egg  which  it  contained. 
This  nest  was  135  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  egg  contained 
a  large  embiyo.  The  egga  are  dull  blubh-white,  generally  nest- 
stained,  and  measure  1.60  x  1.31  in.  In  the  region  about  Yemassee, 
this  kite  certainly  lays  from  two  to  three  eg^.  Mr.  Chapman, 
in  hb  'Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,'  states  that  this  kite  "is 
not  common  east  of  Louisiana."  While  I  was  on  the  Suwannee 
River,  Florida,  in  1892,  I  saw  daily,  between  the  river  and  a  large 
plantation,  from  May  12  until  May  28,  kundredt  of  these  birds, 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  Elanoidei  forficatuf.  These  kites  arrived 
daily,  and  with  the  greatest  regularity  at  11.50  A.  u.,  and  departed 
at  2.08  P.  u.  This  field  was  alive  with  grasshoppei^,  upon  which 
the  kites  were  feeding,  and  it  was  a  sight  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. • 

AqnlU  chryBactOB.  Golden  Eaole. —  There  are  two  mounted 
specimens  of  thb  eagle  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton. One  was  taken  by  Thomas  Porcher  Ravenel,  Esq.  (a 
brother  of  Henry  W.  Ravenel,  the  botanist),  at  or  near  Pinop- 
olis,  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  specimen  was  taken  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  L.  Matthews,  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  which  b  just 
across  the  Ashley  River,  and  near  the  city  of  Charleston.  Both 
birds  were  taken  in  the.  winter.  The  bird,  which  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Matthews,  had  killed  a  Wild  Turkey  {MeUagru  gaUopavo), 
and  it  was  shot  while  eating  the  Turkey.  Mr.  Matthews's  bird 
b  mounted  in  a  group  to  illustrate  how  it  was  secured. 

Diyobates  bonaUa.  Redk^ockaded  Woodpecker. —  Numer- 
ous authors,  including  Audubon,  have  stated  that  thb  species 
breeds  in  dead  pine  trees.  The  latter,  in  hb  'Birds  of  Amer- 
ica,' Vol.  IV,  p.  255,  says  that  the  'nest  b  not  unfrequently 
bored  in  a  decayed  stump  about  thirty  feet  high."  I  have  seen 
periiaps  a  thousand  holes  in  which  this  woodpecker  had  bred  or 
was  breeding,  and  every  one  was  excavated  in  a  living  pine  tree, 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  ground. 
Thb  bird  never  lays  its  eggs  until  the  pine  gum  pours  freely  from 
beneath  and  around  the  hole,  and  in  order  \o  accelerate  the  Bow 
the  birds  puncture  the  hark  to  the  '  skin '  of  the  tree  thereby  causing 
the  gum  to  exude  freely.    Thb  species,  unlike  the  Hleated  Wood- 
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pecker,  returns  to  the  same  hole  year  after  year  until  it  can  no 
longer  make  the  gum  exude.  But  like  the  PUeated  Woodpecker, 
it  is  much  attached  to  the  tree  in'  which  it  has  first  made  its  nest, 
and  as  long  as  it  can  find  a  suitable  spot  it  will  continue  to  excavate 
new  botes  until  the  tree  is  killed  by  this  process  of  boring.  I  have 
frequently  counted  as  many  as  four  holes  in  one  tree,  and  in  two 
instances  I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight.  These  birds  seem  to 
know  by  instinct  that  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  rotten,  or  what 
lumber  men  call  'black-heart,'  and  they  never  make  a  mistake 
when  selecting  a  tree!  The  hole  is  bored  through  the  solid  wood, 
generally  a  little  upward,  and  to  the  center  of  the  tree  (which  is 
always  rotten),  then  downwards  to  the  depth  of  9  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more.  This  species  lays  from  two  to  five  eggs;  generally  three, 
rarely  four,  while  five  are  exceptional.  I  have  taken  five  e^ 
but  once  —  on  May  14,  1902.  The  earliest  set  taken  was  on 
April  27,  1884.  Only  one  brood  is  raised,  and  these  follow  their 
parents  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
This  Woodpecker  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  birds  we  have. 
Its  notes  are  harsh  and  discordant,  and  it  is  at  all  times  very  restless. 
OaophloBDS  pileatoi.  Pileated  Woodpecker. —  This  fine 
woodpecker  breeds  regularly  within  a  mile  of  my  house  every 
year.  During  the  month  of  March,  1904,  I  made  observations 
on  a  certain  pair  which  had  settled  upon  a  dead  pine  as  the  place 
to  excavate  their  hole.  On  March  21,  the  opening  was  com- 
menced by  the  female,  who  drilled  a  small  hole,  and  by  degrees 
enlarged  it  until  the  hole  was  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Both 
sexes  assisted  in  the  excavation,  but  the  female,  by  far,  doing 
moat  of  the  woric.  The  size  of  the  aperture  was  not  increased 
until  the  shoulders  of  the  bird  was  reached,  when  it  was  made  a 
trifle  larger.  Every  day  I  visited  these  birds  in  order  to  note 
the  progress  of  their  work,  and  being  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
me  they  were  utterly  fearless,  as  I  could,  at  any  time,  approach 
the  one  excavating  to  within  twenty  feet,  without  hindering  it  in 
its  work,  although  the  hole  was  only  about  30  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  hole  was  completed  on  April  2],  and  the  first  egg  was  laid 
the  following  morning.  As  incubation  commences  upon  the 
advent  of  the  first  egg,  and  as  the  eggs  are  not  laid  consecutively, 
I  did  not  again  examine  the  contents  of  the  nest  until  April  26, 
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when  three  eggs  were  found.  Upon  investigating  the  cavity  on 
April  28,  and  finding  but  three  e^s,  I  concluded  that  the  set  was 
complete  and  abstracted  it.  The  excavation  was  made  under 
a  dead  limb,  and  was  about  18  inches  deep,  being  hollowed  out 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  This  woodpecker  is  so 
attached  to  the  tree  in  which  it  has  first  made  its  nest  that  it  will 
continue  to  cling  to  it  as  long  as  it  can  find  a  suitable  spot  to  ex- 
cavate a  new  hole.  It  never  uses  the  tanu  hole  after  it  has  been 
once  occupied.  I  know  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  which  resorted 
to  the  same  tree  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  each  year  they 
excavated  a  new  hole. 

Another  piur  of  these  woodpeckers  bred  in  a  gigantic  dead 
pine  for  three  years,  and  as  an  illustration  that  these  large  holes 
are  in  great  demand  by  other  birds,  and  also  mammals,  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  I  will  state  that  on  April  16,  1903,  there  were  three 
species  breeding  in  the  winu  tree,  namely  —  Ceophlavs  pUeatut, 
four  eggs,  54  feet  from  ground;  Sctunw  ftiger,  70  feet  from  ground; 
and  Fako  sfarveriua, —  approximately  90,  feet  from  ground  — 
all  living  together  in  perfect  harmonyl  If  this  bird  is  deprived 
of  its  first  set  of  eggs,  it  at  once  excavates  a  new  hole,  and  the 
length  of  time  consumed  in  its  construction  is  about  twenty-five 
days.  A  curious  habit  of  this  bird  is  that  it  frequently  taps  in 
its  hole  (as  if  excavating)  even  when  it  is  incubating  or  brooding 
its  young. 

Ohordeilea  Tirgiiiianns.  Nighthawk. —  The  greatest  migra- 
tion that  I  ever  witnessed  was  of  this  spedes.  On  September  6, 
1905,  between  5.30  p.  m.  and  sunset,  these  birds  were  migradng 
in  dense  flocks,  which,  at  times,  obscured  the  sky.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  these  flocks  extended  over  an  area 
of  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  number  of 
birds  seen  must  have  represented  naUiona.  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Gregorie,  who  plants  on  Daniel's  Island,  tells  me  that  in  eveiy 
direction  the  Mr  was  filled  with  these  valuable  insectivorus  birds. 

The  migration  of  Fox  Sparrows  {PassereUa  i/ioca),  that  I  wit- 
nessed on  the  morning  of  February  13,  1899,  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  the  above.     (See  'The  Auk,'  April,  1899,  p.  197.) 

Bpinus  pinu«.  Pine  Siaicifj.— The  winter  of  1896  and  1897 
will  long  be  remembered  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  ot 
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these  erratic  birds.  The  Brst  were  observed  on  December  12, 
1896,  and  many  remained  until  the  middle  of  March,  1897.  Be> 
tween  these  dates,  many  of  the  birds  taken  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  moult.  These  birds  were  feeding  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  sweet  gum  {Liquidamber  styracifiua),  and  short- 
leaf  pine  {Pimu  miiU). 

PusercolDS  prtncepa.  Ipswich  Sparrow.—  Dr.  Dwight  states 
in  his  admirable  monograph  of  this  sparrow,  p.  22,  that  "the 
yellow  over  the  eye,  acqiured  late  in  the  spring  moult,  is  equally 
intense  in  both  sexes,  although  the  individual  intensity  is  variable," 
and  in  the  "adult  in  autumn  the  superciliary  line  is  ashy  white  or 
only  funtly  tinged  with  yellow."  1  have  a  specimen  of  this  Spar- 
row, No.  4413,  9  ad.,  February  3,  1903,  Cape  Romain,  S.  C. 
(D.  L.  Taylor,  collector),  which  has  the  superciliary  stripe  very 
ttrongly  marked  with  canary  yellow.  The  two  central  rectrices 
were  being  renewed,  but  they  had  not  acquired  their  maximum 
length. 

AmmodiamaB  seUoni  iiibTlrgattu.  Acadian  Sparrow. — 
Hie  Acadian  Sparrow  is  only  absent  on  the  coast  from  June  5 
until  October  10.  These  birds  arrive  in  full  autumnal  plumage, 
but  towards  the  last  of  October  they  begin  to  moult  the  feathers 
about  the  head  and  throat.  This  moult  also  occurs  at  or  about 
the  same  time  in  all  the  Ammodrami  that  inhabit  the  salt  marshes, 
viz:  —  Ammodramut  caudacutus,  A.  neUoni,  A.  maritimut,  A.  m. 
fitheri,  A.  m.  macgiUivmii.  There  is  a  complete  moult  in  the 
spring  of  the  above  except  A.  m.  fiakeri  and  A.  m.  macgillivraii. 
The  primaries,  secondaries,  and  rectrices  are  also  renewed.  Audu- 
bon was  well  acquainted  with  this  subspecies.  In  Vol.  Ill,  p.  109, 
of  his  'Birds  of  America'  be  says:  "Some  shot  on  the  11th  of 
December,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
were  so  pale  as  almost  to  tempt  one  to  pronounce  them  of  a  differ- 
ent species."  A  "subspecies,"  however,  was  unknown,  in  those 
days!  Dr.  Dwight's  description  of  the  song  in  Mr.  Chapman's 
'  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America '  is  as  perfect  an  imitation  as 
one  could  write. 

Ammodramua  maritimna  macgilUTnii.  Maccilijv  ray's  Sea- 
side Sparrow. —  The  type  locality  of  this  fonn  is  considered  by 
all  ornithologists  to  be  Charieston  (or  vicinity).  South  Carolina. 
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Audubon,  however,  in  bU  'Om.  Biog.,'  IV,  1838,  p.  394,  gives 
its  range  aa  including  Louisiana  and  Texas;  and  in  his  'Birds 
of  America,'  Vol.  Ill,  p.  107,  he  states  that:  "My  friend  Dr. 
B&chman  informs  me  that  none  of  these  Finches  remain  in  South 
Carolina  during  winter,  and  that  they  generally  disappear  early 
in  November,  when  the  weather  is  still  very  pleasant  in  the  mari- 
time portions  of  that  State."  My  experience  with  this  bird  is 
exactly  contrary  to  that  of  Dr.  Bachman's,  as  it  is  most  abundant 
(if  sucb  a  word  can  be  used)  during  the  autumnal  and  imnier 
months.  Dr.  Bachman  may  have  referred  to  the  young,  which, 
however,  have  attained  the  plumage  of  the  adult  before  the  middle 
of  November.  JVotw  of  these  sparrows  breed  anywhere  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast;  neither  do  any  of  the  Seaside  Sparrows; 
macgiUivraii,  however,  must  breed  near  at  hand,  as  the  young 
in  first  plumage  occur  during  the  second  week  in  July,  and  the 
adult  in  worn  breeding  plumage  are  to  be  seen  during  the  third 
week  in  July.  There  is  a  distinct  northward  migration  which 
tidies  place  about  April  16,  and  continues  until  April  27,  when 
they  have  all  gone  north,  and  of  course  to  tbdr  breeding  grounds 
wherever  they  may  be. 

A.  m.  fisheri  also  occurs  on  the  South  Carolina  coast  in  com- 
pany with  macgiUivraii,  and  I  have  taken  numerous  "typical" 
specimens  (if  the  word  'typical'  can  be  considered)  in  the  autum- 
nal months  aa  well  as  during  the  northward  migration.  A  'typical' 
fisheri  was  taken  on  Oct.  27, 1893,  and  another  fisheri  was  secured 
on  April  16,  1901, —  showing  the  southward  as  well  as  the  north- 
ward  migration. 

My  belief  is  that  A.  m.  peninsula  et  A.  m.  fisheri  are  synonyms 
of  TTtacgiUivraii  Audubon;  and  that  the  forms  known  as  peninsul/B 
et  fisheri  are  merely  variants  of  macgiUivraii,  as  peninsula  is  not 
known  to  breed  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  fisheri  occurs  in 
South  Carolina,  in  the  autumnal  and  spring  months  and  must 
breed  to  the  northward  of  South  Carolina,  periiaps  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Brewster,  in  'The  Auk,'  April,  1890,  p.  212,  says  that  the 
form  he  "found  breeding  in  the  salt  marshes  at  St.  Mary's,  Geor^, 
in  1877,  was  unmistakably  maritimus."  Ma<^llivTay'3  Sparrow 
b  said  to  breed  on  Anastasia  Island  and  at  Matanzas  Inlet,  Florida. 
(Ridgway,  'Birds  of  N.  and  M.  A.'  p.  216.)     It  therefore  breeds 
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to  the  mmtkward  of  tbe  breeding  range  of  maritimut,  and  also 
with  it  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  which  is  indeed  an  anomaly  I 
MacgUlivraii  will  have  to  supplant  penijirula  et  fisheri. 

TinoBjlva  oUvuea.  Red-eted  Vibeo.  — The  controlling 
influence  upon  the  migration  of  this  bird  in  the  autuom  is  tbe 
presence  or  absence  of  the  seeds  (fruit)  of  tbe  magnolia  (Magnolia 
grandifiora).  The  fruit  of  this  beautiful  tree  begins  to  ripen 
during  the  first  week  of  September,  but  the  greater  part  ripens 
through  October,  and  many  seeds  remain  in  the  cones  unUI  No- 
vember. The  color  is  coral-red,  and  some  specimens  are  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  the  great  majority  average 
about  half  an  inch.  These  seeds  contain  a  large  amount  of  oil, 
and  when  this  vireo  has  been  feeding  upon  them  for  any  length 
of  time  it  becomes  very  obese.  There  are  many  beautiful  trees 
on  this  plantation,  and  I  have  often  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  old 
Colonial  house  and  watched  these  birds  while  feeding  upon  the 
fruit.  The  tree  that  has  the  most  fruit  attracts  nearly  all  the 
vireos  in  a  radius  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  I  have  often 
counted  as  many  as  fifty  vireos  in  one  tree.  As  long  as  the  fruit 
is  to  be  had,  the  vireos  remain,  but  as  soon  as  the  supply  becomes 
scarce  or  exhausted,  the  vireos  depart. 

He  Kingbird  {Tyrannua  tyrannua),  and  Redstart  (Setopkaga 
ruHcUia),  also  feed  upon  the  fruit  of  tbe  magnolia. 

Telmatodytea  palnatrla  rnaiian*.  Marian's  Marsh  Wren, 
and  Tslnutodrtea  palnstrlB  giiuas.  Worthinqton'b  Marsh 
When.— Mr.  Outram  Bangs,  in  'The  Auk,'  October,  1902,  p. 
353,  says  that  the  range  of  mariana  is  "Salt  marshes  of  western 
Florida,  non>migratoi7."  I  think  that  Mr.  Bangs  has  overlooked 
my  record,  which  was  the  firat  for  the  Atlantic  coast  (see  'The 
Auk,'  October,  1899,  p.  361).  On  October  1,  1898,  I  obtamed 
a  pair  (d^  and  $  )  which  represent  the  extreme  type  of  coloration, 
by  haviog  the  breast  heavily  barred  and  spotted.  I  fail  to  under-_ 
stand  why  thb  bird  has  been  reduced  to  a  subspedes. 

Wortbington's  Marsh  Wren  is  non-migratory,  as  I  have  already- 
pointed  out  in  'The  Auk,'  October,  1899,  p.  362.  It  is  sUlI  an 
excessively  rare  bird  and  has  never  recovered  from  the  losses  it 
sustained  by  the  great  cyclone  of  August  27-28,  1893.  When 
in  fuU  advU  plumage  this  wren  is  unmistakable  —  being  a  graif 
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bird.  There  is  no  evidence  that  grUew  interioreeds  with  maruauE, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  give  full  specific  rank.  The  breeding 
range  of  griaeus  extends  along  the  South  Carolina  coast  as  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Santee  River.  A  glance  at  the  map 
of  South  Carolina,  will  show  that  there  are  no  salt  marshes  of  any 
extent  from  Geoi^town  to  Southport,  N,  C,  in  which  this  wren 
could  breed. 


THE  FEATHER  TRACTS  OF  SWIFTS  AND 
HUMMINGBIRDS. 

BT   HUBERT   LYMAN  CLARK. 

Plates   II  and  III. 

Some  years  ago  I  undertook  to  obtain  material  for  a  study  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  feather  tracts  in  the  Swifts  and  Humming- 
birds. Through  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  the  alcoholic  material  in  that  collection 
was  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  was  carefully  examined.  Later 
on,  some  beautiful  hummingbird  material  from  Arizona  came 
into  my  possession  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Luak,  and  in 
1897,  Mr.  C.  B.  Taylor  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  presented  me  with 
some  very  valuable  specimens  of  both  swifts  and  hummingbirds. 
In  April,  1901,  a  brief  statement  appeared  in  'The  Auk'  concern- 
ing the  conclusions  to  which  the  study  of  this  material  had  led  me, 
and  a  more  extended  reference  to  them  appeared  in  'Science'  for 
January  17,  1902.  The  preparation  of  the  entire  report,  hovrever, 
was  continually  postponed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  speci- 
mens, and  in  July,  1905,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Witmer  Stone, 
some  alcoholic  hummingbirds  from  Brazil  were  loaned  me  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.     As  there  is  little 
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probability  at  present  of  securiog  in  this  country  further  material 
of  importance,  I  have  decided  to  delay  no  longer  the  publication 
of  this  account  of  the  work  that  has  l>een  done  and  the  conclusions 


It  b  an  interesting  fact  that  the  pteiylography  of  no  group  of 
birds  has  received  so  much  attention  as  has  that  of  the  swifts  and 
hummingbirds.  The  classic  work  of  Nitzsch  ('40)  deals  quite 
fully  vith  the  matter,  so  far  as  his  material  and  methods  allowed. 
Shufcldt  ('88)  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  pteryloses  of  both 
snifts  and  hummingbirds,  making  use  however  of  Nitzsch's  fig- 
ures, which  are,  unfortunately)  very  inaccurate.  Lucas  ('92)  has 
described  the  pterylosis  of  the  hummingbirds  in  Ridgway's  paper 
on  that  group,  giving  figures  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects  of 
Flormtga  meUivora.  Thompson  (:01)  has  described  in  full,  and 
figured  well,  the  pterylosis  of  Patagona  giga»,  compared  it  with 
both  Caprimtdgiig  and  CoUocalia,  and  ^ven  a  figure  of  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  latter.  His  conclusions  were  criticised  by  me  in 
'Science'  (January  17,  1902)  and  Shufeldt  published  a  counter 
criticism  in  'The  Condor'  (March-April,  1902),  to  which  a  brief 
reply  was  made  in  the  next  issue  of  the  same  journal  (May-June, 
1902).  Discussion  centers  around  the  question  whether  the  swifts 
and  hummingbirds  have  essentially  distinct  and  unique  pteryloses 
or  not,  and  to  this  question  we  shall  return  when  we  have  completed 
an  examination  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.  The  pterylography 
of  the  swifts  will  be  considered  first,  a  brief  general  description 
of  the  cypseline  pterylosb  being  followed  by  a  short  account  of 
each  genus  examined.  The  account  of  the  hummingbirds  follows 
in  the  same  way,  after  which  the  two  groups  are  compared,  and 
final  conclusions  stated. 

Id  this  connection  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Lusk,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  especially  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  for  the  help  they  have  given 
me  in  securing  the  needed  material,  without  which  nothing  could 
have  been  done,  and  to  Mr.  Stone  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  I  am  indebted 
for  assistance  in  nomenclature. 
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The  general  pteiylosis  of  the  swifts  is  very  distinctive  and  re- 
markably uniform,  so  that  the  figures  of  Chatura  pelagica  (Plate 
II)  will  answer  with  slight  changes  for  any  of  the  other  species. 
The  tracts  are  all  cleariy.  defined  and  well  feathered,  while  the 
apteria  are  uniformly  naked.  The  forehead  is  quite  thickly  featb* 
ered,  but  with  large  crescent-shaped  apteria  over  the  eyes,  while 
the  crown  and  occiput  are  rather  sparsely  feathered,  in  longitu- 
dinal rows.  The  throat  is  fully  feathered  but  there  are  apteria 
along  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  upper  cervical  tract  is  very 
broad,  and  unites  along  the  sides  of  the  neck  with  the  lower  cervi- 
cal tract,  so  that  there  are  no  lateral  cervical  apteria.  Between 
the  shoulders,  it  bifurcates  to  form  the  dorsal  tract.  On  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  head,  is  a  laige  and  very  evident 
apterium,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  pterylo^. 
It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  Shufeldt  ('88  and  :02)  positively  denies 
the  existence  of  this  apterium  in  the  swifts,  while  I^ucas  ('92)  states 
that  "some  of  the  swifts"  possess  it,  and  Thompson  (:01)  makes 
no  reference  to  it  in  his  description  of  CoUocalia,  though  his  figure 
shows  an  entire  absence  of  feathers  on  the  anterior  dorsal  part  of 
the  neck.  A  careful  reexamination  of  my  material,  figures  and 
notes,  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  existence  of  this  apterium 
in  every  species  of  swift  examined.  T  can  only  account  for  Sbu- 
feldt's  statements  by  supposing  that  they  are  based  on  his  exami- 
nation of  Chistura  -pelagica  and  A^ranavtes  melanoleunu:  in  Cha- 
furo  this  apterium  is  not  very  large,  while  in  Airanaviet  it  b  smaller 
than  in  any  other  swift.  It  is  not  inexplicable  therefore  that  it 
was  overlooked  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have 
been  overlooked  in  CypsehvUt,  which  he  also  examined. —  The 
dorsal  tract  is  divided  from  the  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the 
sacrum,  by  another  long  but  narrow  apterium,  into  two  narrow 
bands  of  nearly  uniform  vridth,  but  it  ends  in  a  single  narrow  band 
at  the  base  of  the  oil  gland.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  Space 
between  the  dorsal  and  humeral  tracts  is  sometimes  separated 
from  the  rest  so  as  to  form  a  small  but  quite  distinct  apterium  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  cervical  tract.    This  is  well  shown  in  C'htF- 
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turn.  The  femoral  tmcta  though  diffuse,  are  veiy  evident,  and 
are  usually'  long,  bo  that  they  extend  backward  almost  or  quite 
to  the  tail-coverts,  while  anteriorly  they  reach  downward  and  foi^ 
ward,  often  to  the  stentals  and  along  the  sides  to  the  posterior 
end  of  the  humerals.  The  latter  tracts  are  narrow  or  of  moderate 
width,  passing  over  the  humerus  either  at  its  head  or  near  the 
middle,  and  are  clearly  connected  with  the  feathering  on  the  pata- 
gia  of  the  wings  and  even  with  the  upper  cervical  tract.  The  large 
oil  gland  is  almost  surrounded  by  a  small  tract,  chieBy  made  up 
of  the  upper  tail-coverts. 

The  lower  cervical  tract  is  forked  quite  far  forward  on  the  neck, 
and  each  half  passes  into  a  broad  sternal  tract  which  continues 
without  interruption,  though  becoming  narrower,  to  the  belly, 
where  it  ends  rather  abruptly.  In  many  swifts  just  at  the  point 
where  these  pteiyle  leave  the  neck  and  pass  on  to  the  breast,  an 
anteriorly  divergent  fork  of  the  ventral  apterium  nearly  severs 
them;  this  is  most  evident  in  Chatura  and  Hemiproau.  In  some 
of  the  large  swifts  {Hemiprocne,  Cypseloides)  scattered  feathers 
in  the  region  of  the  furculum  tend  to  unite  the  anterior  ends  of 
the  2  sternal  tracts.  There  is  nothing  else  peculiar  or  spetnally 
noteworthy  in  the  ventral  pterylosis,  but  the  atemals  are  connected 
anteriorly  over  the  shoulders  with  the  humeral  tracts  and  posteri- 
orly, occasionally,  with  the  femorals. 

The  characteristic  and  important  features  of  this  pterylosis 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  the  presence  of  supraocular  apteria, 
an  upper  cervical  apterium,  and  a  long  and  conspicuous  spinal 
apterium,  the  absence  of  Uteral  cervical  apteria,  the  la^  and 
iMuse  femoral  tracts,  and  the  continuity  and  marked  develop- 
■  ment  of  the  lower  cervical,  stenial  and  ventral  tracts.  In  addition 
to  these  features,  the  following  points  are  noteworthy.  Aftershafts 
are  present  on  the  contour  feathers  and  are  often  veiy  lai^.  True 
down  feathers  are  wanting  and  filoplumes  are  not  notably  abun- 
dant, though  usually  evident  on  the  neck  and  the  posterior  part 
of  the  back.  The  oil  gland  never  bears  a  terminal  tuft  of  feathers, 
lliere  are  always  10  rectrices  and  10  primaries.  The  alula  con- 
sists of  2  or  3  feathers  and  in  some  cases  there  is  also  a  distinct 
claw.  Tlte  secondaries  are  usually  S  or  9  in  number,  and  the 
wing  quincubital,  but  in  Cypseloides,  Hemiprocne  and  Macrop- 
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teryx  there  are  10  or  11  secondaries  and  the  wing  is  aquincubital. 
Except  in  Macropteri/x  and  CoUocalia,  the  skin  on  the  hand  is 
very  dark,  and  this  darkening  extends  in  some  cases  not  only  along 
the  forearm  but  nearly  to  the  shoulder. 

The  above  account  of  the  cypseline  pterylosis  is  based  upon  the 
examination  of  15  swifts,  representing  10  species  and  8  genera. 
Nitzsch  ('40)  studied  Hemiprocnt  coUarit  Temm.,  H.  acuta  {Cyp». 
acutus  Pr.  Max  v.  Neu  Wied.)  and  Cypaelut  apua;  Shufeldt  ('88), 
ChtEtura  ■pelagica,  AeronauUs  meUmoleucu»,  and  Cypseloide*  niger; 
and  Thompson  (.01),  CoUocalia  epodiopyga;  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  pterylosb  has  not  been  examined  in  any  others  of  the  Cypseli. 
The  genera  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

MaciopteiTZ. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  pterylosis  of  this  interesting 
genus  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  point  from  that  of  Chatura. 
The  nuchal  apterium  is  present  but  is  quite  .small,  as  the  upper 
cervical  tract  is  comparatively  long  and  narrow.  The  femoral 
tracts  are  notably  strong  posteriorly.  The  legs  are  feathered  about 
to  the  tarsal  joint.  The  skin  on  the  hand  is  not  dark.  The  10 
rectrices,  10  primaries,  11  secondaries,  and  3  alula  feathers  are 
not  peculiar,  but  the  wing  is  aquincubital. 

'  Specimen  examined. 


1     iMaeroptrryx  conmata  CTickelD.IU.  8.  Nat.  Museum.i  Alcoliolic;  fair. 


Oollocalia. 

The  single  specimen  of  this  genus  which  I  was  able  to  examine 
was  in  poor  condition,  but  the  only  points  in  which  its  pterylosis 
appeared  to  differ  from  that  of  Chalura  is  in  the  shape  of  the  upper 
cervical  tract,  which  is  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  nuchal  apte- 
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rium,  which  b  correspondingly  narrow.  The  tarsus  is  feathered 
part  way  down  in  front.  The  skin  on  the  hand  is  not  specially 
dark.  There  are  10  rectrices,  10  primaries  and  9  secondaries 
and  the  wing  is  quincubital.    The  alula  consists  of  2  feathers. 

Specimen  examined. 


1  CoUoealia  ap.?  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.         Alcoholic;   poor. 

Tliompson  (:  01)  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  ptery- 
loeis  of  the  head  and  wing  of  CoUocalia  and  a  somewhat  briefer 
description  of  that  of  the  body.  He  has  also  figured  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  plucked  bird.  So  far  as  the  head  and  wing  are  con- 
cerned, his  figure  and  descriptions  are  very  good,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  exception  to  his  statements  concerning  the  cervical 
and  femoral  tracts.  He  says  that  the  dorsal  tract ' '  runs  more  than 
half  way  up  the  neck"  but  does  not  mention  any  connection  with 
the  pterylfe  on  the  head,  and  his  figure  does  not  show  any;  either 
his  specimen  was  peculiar  and  I  must  believe,  abnormal,  or  else 
he  has  overlooked  the  real  connection  which  exists.  He  also  states 
that  the  "pectoral  tracts  are.  .  .  separated  from  the  feathering  of 
the  neck";  if  that  is  correct,  I  must  consider  the  specimen  still 
more  unique.  The  statement  that  there  is  "  no  well-defined  fem- 
oral tract"  is  not  so  contradictory  to  his  own  figure  and  to  what 
I  have  described  above,  as  at  first  appears,  for  on  page  324,  he 
refers  to  a  "lumbar"  tract  in  Colhcalia,  which  indicates  that  he 
there  uses  that  term  for  what  is,  in  this  paper,  called  "femoral"; 
the  word  "lumbar"  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  his  paper.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  these  discrepancies  should  occur  between 
his  paper  and  my  observations.  Further  study  of  the  pterj-losis 
ot  this  genus  is  very  desirable. 
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(Plate  II,  Figs.  1-3.) 

The  general  pterylosb  is  better  shown  by  the  figures  given  than 
by  any  amount  of  description.  The  humeral  tracts  are  somewhat 
narrower  than  in  some  genera  and  less  clearly  connected  with  the 
femoral.  The  dorsal  bands  are  miusually  narrow,  especially  pos- 
teriorly. The  legs  are  feathered  to  the  tarsal  joint.  The  skin 
on  the  hand  is  very  dark,  but  not  on  the  forearm.  There  are  10 
rectrices,  the  first  longest,  the  fifth  shortest.  Of  the  10  primaries, 
the  first  is  longest.  There  are  8  or  9  secondaries,  but  the  first  6 
are  much  longer  than  the  others,  and  the  ninth,  when  present  is 
very  small  indeed.  The  wing  b  quincubital.  Tlie  alula  consists 
of  2  feathers. 


Specimens  examined. 


V.  B.  Nal.HuB. 
H.  L.  C. 


Alcoholic:  Mr. 


Bemiprociw. 

The  general  pterylosis  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  Chatura. 
The  ventral  cervical  apterium  is  veiy  well  defined,  and  is  separated 
from  the  great  ventral  apterium  by  numerous  feathers  in  the  region 
of  the  furculum.  The  femoral  tracts  are  very  broad  and  extend 
backward  to  the  upper  tail-coverts,  hut  their  anterior  prolonga- 
tion on  the  sides  is  not  specially  noticeable.  The  legs  are  feath- 
ered to  the  taraal  joint.  The  skin  of  the  hand  is  very  dark,  but 
that  of  the  forearm  is  lighter.  There  are  10  rectrices,  of  which  the 
outer  ones  are  longest  and  the  middle  pair  shortest.  Of  the  10 
primaries,  the  tenth  is  the  longest  and  the  others  are  successively 
shorter  to  the  first.  There  are  10  secondaries  and  the  wing  is 
aquincubital.    The  alula  consists  of  3  feathers  and  a  distinct  claw. 
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Specimen  examined. 


NO-i 

Locality. 

CoUecltoo. 

Condlllon. 

M— 

i«(LIIUi.>| 

Jim>lc«. 

U-3.NM.MliB 

Alcohollr;  very  good 

Nilzsch  refers  to  the  "Unge,  kriiftige,  dichtBedrige "  femorab, 
and  to  the  width  of  the  branches  ot  the  dorsal  tract,  "ziemlich 
breit"  m  coUaris,  "zweireihig  fiedrig"  or  "einreihig"  posteriorly 
in  atnda.  In  both,  he  says,  he  found  "sechszehn  Scbwingen," 
which  is  probably  a  mistake. 

OTpseloides. 
(Plate  II,  Figs.  4-5.) 

The  general  pterylosis  of  this  genus  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  Ckeetura,  but  the  tracts  are  wider  and  more  thickly 
feathered.  The  legs  are  feathered  to  tbe  tarsal  joint.  The  skin 
on  the  hand  and  forearm,  and  even  on  the  upper  arm,  is  very  darii. 
There  are  10  rectrices,  10  primaries,  and  10  secondaries,  and  the 
wing  is  aquincubital.  The  alula  consists  of  3  feathers  and  a  little 
daw. 

Specimen  examined. 


Jamalck.       U.B.NM.Hiu.  Alcobolk;  verygood. 


Taehonls. 

In  this  genus,  the  nuchal  apterium  is  small,  but  otherwise  tbe 
pteiylosis  b  remarkably  hke  Chcetura.  The  1^  are  sparsely 
feathered  to  the  very  base  of  the  toes  in  front,  but  the  tarsus  is  bare 
behind.  The  skin  on  the  hand  is  almost  black,  and  the  darkened 
color  extends  neariy  to  the  shoulder.    There  are  8  rectrices  and 
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10  primaries;  of  the  latter,  the  ninth  is  the  longest,  and  even  the 
eighth  is  longer  than  the  tenth.  There  are  10  secondaries,  the 
wing  is  quincubital,  and  the  alula  consists  of  2  feathers. 

Specimens  examined. 


Name.  j  Collcrtion. 

Tacbomig  parva  (Licht.).  i  U.  S,  Nat,  Muaeum. 


ASionkntts. 

This  genus  is  notable  for  the  very  small  nuchal  apterium  but 
in  other  respects  is  very  similar  to  Cfuetura.  The  legs  are  feath- 
ered in  front  to  the  base  of  the  toes.  The  skin  on  the  hand  is  very 
dark.  There  are  10  rectrices,  and  10  primaries  of  which  the  ninth 
is  longest.  The  wing  is  quincubital  and  has  9  secondaries  and  3 
feathers  in  the  alula. 

Specimens  examined. 

No.  I  Name.  I        Collection.         |     Condition, 

1     lifronauirs  rrrt^/ano/fucuK(Baird)  V.  S.  Nat.  Museum.!  Alcoholic;  good 


Hicropna. 

The  humeral  tracts  in  this  genus  are  somewhat  peculiar,  for 
in  melba  they  seem  to  have  a  small  horizontal  branch  on  the  inner 
side  extending  in  towards  the  dorsal,  while  in  aquatorialia  and 
atreubeli,  they  pass  very  nearly  over  the  head  of  the  humerus  and 
thus  are  nearer  the  dorsal  tract  than  in  Chalura.  In  melba,  the 
nuchal  apterium  is  short  and  wide,  but  in  the  others  is  long  and 
narrow.  The  legs  are  feathered  to  the  toes  in  front,  in  (cqualoriaiis 
and  atreubeli,  but  only  about  half  way  down  the  tarsus  in  melba. 
The  skin  on  the  hand  is  verv  dark  but  not  on  the  forearm.    Of 
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the  10  rectrices  the  middle  pair  is  shortest,  the  outer  ones  longest; 
in  ftrevheli,  however,  there  is  a  sexual  difTerence,  for  the  tail  is  only 
a  veiy  little  forked  in  the  female,  while  in  the  male  the  fork  b  deep 
and  the  feathers  narrowed.  Of  the  10  primaries,  either  the  ninth 
or  tenth  may  be  longest.  The  quincubitat  wing  has  8  or  9  sec- 
ondaries and  the  alula  b  made  up  of  2  or  3  featheis. 

Spedment  examined. 


Mwroput  melba  (Linn.).  U.  S.  Nat.  Huseum. 

irquatonalit  mm.). 
"   caJfCT-rfmii(/i(Hartl.)(?' 


OtphIub. 

Nitzsch  describes  and  figures  the  pterj-losis  of  Cypseba  aptu, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  feathers  and  tracts  on  the  head  and 
neck  are  certainly  not  as  he  shows  it,  unless  we  are  to  believe  that 
this  genus  differs  radically  from  all  other  known  swifts.  He  says 
there  are  "acfatzehn  Schwingen,"  which  is  probably  correct. 


Trochiu. 

The  hummingbirds  are  another  group  in  which  the  pterylosis 
is  remarkably  uniform  and  quite  distinctive,  so  that  the  figures 
^ven  of  Trockiliu  aUxandri  will  answer  with  slight  changes  for 
any  other  species.  The  tracts  are  well  defined  and  the  apteria  are 
perfectly  bare.  The  head  is  not  thickly  or  uniformly  clothed  but 
on  the  contrary  the  feathers  tend  to  form  longitudinal  rows  or 
narrow  tracts  with  more  or  less  definite  apteria  between.  Thomp- 
son (:01)  figures  and  describes  admirably  no  less  than  10  apteria 
on  the  bead  of  Palagona,  and  other  hummingbirds  show  the  same 
general  arrangement.  Of  these  apteria,  the  most  important  are 
those  to  which  he  gives  the  names  frontal  and  supraocular,  both 
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being  characteristic  of  the  Trochili.  The  upper  cervical  tract  is 
completel}'  united  on  each  side  of  the  neck  with  the  lower  cervical 
for  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  lateral  cer- 
vical tract  for  some  httle  distance  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  which 
ultimately  i^vides  to  form  the  real  cervicals.  The  conspicuous 
and  characteristic  nuclial  apterium  occupies  the  upper  surface 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  neck.  The  humeral  tracts  are  well 
defined,  rather  short,  pass  over  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus, 
and  at  their  posterior  end  are  usually  very  slightly  connected  by 
2  or  3  feathers  with  the  dorsal  tract.  The  latter  is  very  broad, 
covering  most  of  the  hack,  but  contains  a  long  and  conspicuous 
spinal  apterium.  Posteriorly  it  imites  more  or  less  completely 
with  the  femoral  tracts,  though  the  latter  are  usually  quite  easily 
distinguished,  as  the  feathers  composing  them  are  larger  and  stouter 
than  those  which  connect  them  with  the  dorsal.  The  lower  cer- 
vical tract  is  divided  as  far  forward  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
into  two  branches,  which  for  a  part  of  their  length  are  united  with 
the  upper  cervical,  as  already  described.  Each  half  passes  back- 
ward, over  the  sides  of  the  breast,  as  the  sternal  tract,  which  is 
wide  and  well  developed;  they  terminate  so  abruptly  just  poste- 
rior to  the  margin  of  the  sternum  that  there  are  practically  no 
ventral  tracts.  Anterioriy  the  sternal  tracts  are  connected  over 
the  shoulders  with  the  feathering  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wings 
and  thus  with  the  humerals. 

The  characteristic  and  important  features  of  this  pterylosis 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  the  presence  of  frontal  and  supra- 
ocular apteria,  a  veiy  laige  and  conspicuous  nuchal  apterium,  and 
a  long  and  conspicuous  spinal  apterium,  the  absence  of  lateral 
cervical  apteria,  the  small  femorals  noticeably  connected  with  the 
dorsal,  the  well-marked  stemals  and  practical  absence  of  ventrals. 
In  addition  to  these  features,  the  following  points  are  worthy  of 
note.  Aftershafts  are  present  on  the  contour  feathers  though 
very  weak.  True  down  feathers  are  wanting  and  filoplumes  are 
not  notably  abundant  except  on  the  neck  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on 
the  back.  "Hie  oil  gland  never  bears  a  terminal  tuft  of  feathers. 
There  are  always  10  rectrices  and  10  primaries;  of  the  latter,  the 
tenth  is  the  longest,  the  others  successively  shorter.  The  alula. 
is  usually  wanting,  though  a  single  feather  is  sometimes  present 
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iiKlictLting  its  positioD.  The  secondaries  are  uaually  6,  but  not 
uncommonly  7,  in  number,  and  the  wing  seems  to  be  generally 
aquincubital,  though  in  several  cases  examined  it  was  clearly 
quincubital.  In  one  instance  one  wing  had  6  secondaries  and  was 
deariy  oqulncubital  as  in  Patagona,  while  the  other  wing  hod  7 
secondaries  and  was  as  certainly  quincubital.  Apparently  this 
point  in  wing  structure  b  no  longer  of  significance  in  the  humming- 
birds. Tlie  skin  on  the  hand  is  often  very  dark,  and  this  color 
extends  more  or  less  markedly  onto  the  forearm. 

This  account  of  the  trochiline  pterylosis  is  based  on  the  careful 
examination  of  31  hummingbirds,  representing  17  species  and  15 
genera,  and  on  Thompson's  (:  01)  veiy  valuable  study  of  Paiagona 
gigas,  Nitzsch's  ('40)  figure  and  description  of  Ckryaolampu  mth 
tchitiu,  Shufeldt's  ('88)  occoimt  of  Selaaphonu  pUUgcercus,  and 
Lucas's  ('92)  figure  and  brief  description  of  Florimtga  meUivora. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  hummingbirds  have  ever  been  examined 
pteiylographically.  l^e  various  genera  will  now  be  considered 
in  detail. 

Oampyloptemi. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  genus  only  because  Lucas  ('92)  states 
that  the  skin  of  the  hand  is  "colored  black"  as  in  the  swifts  and 
some  other  hummers. 


llie  single  specimen  examined  showed  no  peculiari^es,  except 
that  there  were  apparently  only  9  primaries,  doubtless  accidental 
or  an  abnormal  condition.    The  skin  on  the  hand  is  black. 


Nd. 

•  Name. 

CoUectioD. 

Condition. 

1. 

Fbriniga  meffit»ro  (linn.) 

U.  8.  Nat.  UuMum 

Alcoholic;  very  poor. 

TTie  figure  and  description  of  this  genus  given  by  Lucas  ('92) 
OR  fairly  good,  though  I  find  no  tendency  in  the  sternal  tracts  (o 
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connect  with  each  other  near  the  furculum,  either  in  Florixuga  or 
any  other  hummer,  as  indicated  in  Lucas's  figure.  Moreover  the 
head  and  wing  are  too  closely  feathered,  and  the  humeral  tracts 
are  not  well  enough  defined.  Incidentally,  I  wish  to  dissent 
strongly  from  Lucas's  statements  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  various  apleria. 

The  pterylosb  of  this  genus,  so  admirably  figured  and  described 
by  Thompson  (:  01),  deserves  special  mention  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  7  secondaries  in  the  aquincubital  wing,  and  of  a  "lateral 
tract"  just  outside  of  the  sternal  tract.  Thb  small  tract  occurs 
in  no  other  genus  of  Trochili,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  a  similar  tract 
occurs  in  Todva,  according  to  Nitzsch's  figure.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  the  tract  has  any  special  significance  in  Pata- 
gona  or  is  composed  of  feathers  in  any  way  peculiar,  or  different 
from  those  which  make  up  the  stemals. 

ArgTitria. 

There  is  nothing  exceptional  or  worthy  of  note  in  this  genus, 
except  that  the  formula  for  the  length  of  the  rectrices  b  3-2-4-1-5. 

Specimen  examined. 


Anntrfria  bmAwiMa  (Leas.).       Bradl.    PhU.  And.  Nat.  Bd. 


Alcoholic;  rolr. 


EuMpbaU. 

The  general  pterylosb  b  like  that  of  TrockUus  aUxandri.  There 
are  6  secondaries  in  the  right  wing,  with  7  major  coverts,  and  the 
wing  U  clearly  aquincubital,  but  in  the  left  wing  there  are  7  ""ell 
developed  secondaries,  of  neaiiy  equal  size,  and  only  7  major 
coverts,  the  wing  being  perfectly  quincubital.    The  tail  b  slightly 
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foriced,  the  middle  pur  of  rectrices  being  shortest  and  the  outer 
pair  longest.     The  legs  are  feathered  just  over  the  tarsal  joint. 

Specimen  exammtd. 


1 1  .ocBlit  y.         ColieKlflii. 
I.     Brmill.    Phil. Arid.Nw.Scl.  Alcoholic;   poor. 


There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  this  genus  to  distinguish  its  ptery- 
lograpby  from  other  hummingbirds.  The  tail  is  deeply  forked, 
the  outer  feathers  being  much  the  longest. 

Specimen  examined. 


Cohdlliun 
'  Phil.  AfBil.  Nat.  »rl.      Alrohollr;  fi 


Lunpornii. 

In  this  genus,  the  secondaries  are  6  or  7,  but  the  wing  is  clearly 
aquincubital.  The  skin  on  the  hand,  and  even  on  the  forearm, 
is  ven.-  dark.  In  the  specimens  examined  the  rectrices  were  2-1- 
3-4-5  in  one,  and  4-5-3-2-1  in  the  other. 

Specimens  examined. 

No.  Nftmr.  [  LorHllty.  CollHIlon.  Cumlltlon. 

I       Ijunpomitviolifauda  IBotiA.).     Brazil.     Phil  AcHil.  Nat.  Set.  Atrohollc:  Kood. 
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Ohiyiofunpli. 

In  his  account  of  TrochUus  moschilua  Nitzsch  ('40)  refers  to 
the  small  aftershaft,  the  absence  of  down,  the  broad,  rhombic 
form  of  the  dorsal  tract,  the  long  and  rather  broad  spinal  apterium, 
the  slight  development  of  the  femoral  tracts,  the  nuchal  apterium, 
and  the  lai^  oil  gUnd.  The  figure  given  (Plate  III,  fig.  19)  was 
probably  prepared  from  a  skin  and  is  seriously  defective  in  its 
representation  of  the  tracts  and  spaces  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
posterior  part  of  the  back, 

"*  Leacochlorli. 

There  is  nothing  specially  noteworthy  about  this  genus,  except 
that  in  both  specimens  the  right  wing  had  7  secondaries  and  the 
left  6,  but  all  four  wings  were  clearly  aquincubital.  In  one  speci- 
men the  formula  for  the  rectrices  is  1-2-3-4^5  and  in  the  other 
it  is  3-2-1-^5. 

Specimens  examined. 


Locality.         Collection.  Condition. 


UiuachlorU  olbicoUu  (VielU.; 


BraiU.     Phil.  Acad.  Nat. Scl.  Alcoholic;  good. 


The  pterylo.sis  of  this  genus  b  exactly  like  Cattigena.  There  are 
6  or  7  secondaries  and  the  formula  for  the  rectrices  is  5-4-3-2-1 
in  the  male  and  4-3-2-1-5  in  the  female. 

Specimens  examined. 


No. 

Name. 

l»». 

Locality.  Collwllon 

Condition. 

1 
2 

EtlOfnes  fullKR>  (Swaina. 

;? 

ArlHinB,      H,  L.  C, 

1 

oholic:  verjrttood. 
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In  this  genus  the  head  U  more  sparsely  feathered  than  in  Pata- 
gona,  with  the  lines  of  feathers  very  clear,  the  occipital  apterium 
is  very  distinct,  the  frontal  apterium  is  veiy  long,  and  the  humeral 
tract  is  clearly  connected  with  the  dorsal.  The  secondaries  are 
6  or  7,  the  wing  is  aquincubital,  and  the  formula  for  the  rectrices 
is  4-3-2-5-1. 

Specimens  examined. 


Hex.    Locality.  CoUeclfon. 


Cat^nta  rtnatntia  ilxts.t,   \   g  JArliona.  |  H.  L.  C.    Alcoholic;  TeT7|(o(H). 


Trochilna. 

(Platelll,  Figs.  1-3.) 

The  pterylosis  of  this  genus  is  clearly  shown  in  the  figures  given, 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  trochiline  condition.  The  feet 
are  feathered  to  the  tarsal  joint.  There  are  6  secondaries  and 
the  wing  is  aquincubital. 

Specimens  examined. 


The  pterylosis  of  this  genus  shows  no  peculiarilies  whatever, 
nor  is  there  anything  noteworthy  in  the  details,  concerning  (he 
primaries,  secondaries,  alula  and  rei'trices. 
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Specimen  examined. 

No.  Name.  Collection.  ,         Condition. 

1     \Calypieanna(UBB.).\     U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.     |     Alcoholic;  fair. 


BeUsplioniB. 

In  this  (tenus,  the  femoral  tracts  are  extended  further  backwards 
and  downwards  than  in  most  hummingbirds,  so  that  there  b  a 
slight  connection  between  them  and  the  group  of  under  tail  coverts. 
The  legs  are  feathered  to  the  tarsal  joint.  There  are  6  secondaries, 
and  the  wing  is  probably  normally  aquincubital.  Of  the  10  rec- 
trices,  the  first  is  longest  and  fifth  shortest  in  the  male,  while  in 
the  female  of  platycercus  the  formula  is  2-3-1-4-5. 

Specimens  examined. 


No.  Niimf,  I     lj)ralil.v.     |    CoUertion.     •  Coiidillon. 

1    i^rfntpAnrui  rufiu  ICmd,!.  —  ['  S.  Nai.MusjAliMholIc^  goorl. 

4   I         |;pyuiiiniru»(S«»iiis.).  '     Arliona.    y     li.  I..  C.      ,        ;|        ver.vgood, 

Hellisnga. 

(Plate  III,  Fig.  4.) 

Although  no  adults  were  examined,  there  is  no  indication  in 
the  nestlings  that  the  ptervlosis  differs  from  that  of  Trockilug. 
Even  in  the  embryos,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  pterylosis 
are  evident.  In  the  nestlings,  the  feathering  of  the  head  shows 
some  peculiarities,  which  are  illustrated  in  the  figure  given. 
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Speciitieia  examined. 


».„» 

Age 

l.oraHtr-  Colle 

el  ion 

'        Condition. 

I     J/iJItmwa  M^i'ma  (Linn. 

Embryo. 
Nesillng. 

Jamiicm.:   H. 

..C. 

[Alcoholic:  (food. 
1        ;;    vwyeootl. 

TTiere  is  nothing  spedally  noteworthy  with  reference  to  this 
genus,  for  even  in  details  it  agrees  with  TrochUus.  Of  the  10 
reclrices,  the  first  Is  longest,  the  fifth  shortest. 

Specimens  examined. 


1     I  Orthorhtpichuii  trUis  (Gmel.).     U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.  Alcoholic;  good. 


StephuozTS. 

The  long  plume  on  the  head  is  located  in  the  group  of  feathers 
between  the  frontal  and  oecipit^  apteria  and  its  "pit"  is  very 
eonspicuous  in  the  plucked  hird.  There  is  nothing  specially 
peculiar  in  the  general  pterylosis,  but  one  wing  is  apparently 
ciuincubital.  The  tail  formula  is  2-1-3-^-5.  The  feet  are  feath- 
ered just  over  the  tarsal  joint,  and  the  skin  on  the  hand  along  the 
upper  anterior  edge,  and  even  on.  the  forearm  is  very  dark. 


Specimen  examined. 


I.Nal.Sd.'AIcohotlCT  i 
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rAulc 


0«ntu  anksowD. 

An  unidentified  hummingbird  (No.  23493  li.  S.  Na(.  Mus.) 
shows  a  pterylosis  exactly  like  the  others,  and  is  mentioned  here 
simply  to  complete  the  list  of  those  examined. 

^:._  Comparison  of  the  two  Groups. 

Before  entering  on  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  gtoups 
which  we  have  been  examining,  it  will  set  some  of  the  facts  more 
clearly  before  us  if  we  arraiige  them  in  tabular  form. 


Cypeeli. 

TrochiU. 

No.  of  primaries 

10 

10 

The  three  longest 

lft-9-8 

10-9-8 

No.  of  featheiB  in  sluU 

2-3 

(hi 

Arteraht>rt 

Present 

Present 

Condition  of  oil-giaod 

Bare 

Bare 

True  down 

Wanting 
Either  aquincubital  or 

Wanting 

Condition  of  mng 

No.  of  secondaries 

8-11 

6-7 

No.  of  rectrices 

10 

10 

Frontal   apterium 

Wanting 

Pi«ent 

Occipital            " 

Indistinct 

Present 

Nuchal 
Spinal 
Lateral-cervical " 

.. 

Wanting 

Wanting 

Femoral  tracts 

Large,  separate  from 
dorsal 
Usuftlly  very  dark 

,  Small,  connected  with 
dorsal 
Often  very  dark 

Skin  of  hand 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  table  and  the  foregoing  accounts 
of  the  two  groups  that  the  points  of  difference  between  swifts  and 
hummingbirds  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  important  matter 
to  determine  is  whether  these  differences  are  trivial  or  not.  These 
points  are  the  presence  of  frontal  and  occipital  apteria  in  TrochiU, 
their  virtual  lack  of  an  alula,  their  small  number  of  secondaries, 
their  very  broad,  diamond-shaped  dorsal  tract  and  its  practical 
union  with  the  femorals,  and  their  almost  complete  lack  of  ventral 
tracts.  Let  us  consider  these  points  under  the  three  following 
beads,  (1)  pterylosis  of  head  and  neck;  (2)  pterylosis  of  wings; 
(3)  pterylosis  of  trunk  and  legs. 
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Plerylotia  of  the  Head  and  Neck. —  In  all  birds,  the  distribution 
of  the  feathers  on  the  head  seems  to  be  more  liable  to  variation 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body^  among  the  Caprimulgi,  for 
example,  we  find  that  the  different  genera  exhibit  quite  a  notable 
diversity  in  the  pterylosis  of  the  head.  When  we  consider  thcTe- 
fore  how  the  whole  bead  of  the  hummingbird  has  been  altered 
for  its  peculiar  feeding  habits,  and  how  the  plumage  of  the  head 
has  been  modified  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
gorgeous  metallic  colors,  we  should  expect  a  characteristic  pteiy- 
losis.  When  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  how  nesriy  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  modification  of  the  swift's  bead  has  been, 
and  that  there  is  no  development  of  a  peculiar  head  plumage, 
it  is  not  strange  that  there  are  some  differences  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  between  hummingbirds  and 
swifts.  Iliat  these  differences  are  due  to  the  modification  of  the 
trochiline  bead  in  connection  with  feeding  habits  is  certainly  sug^ 
gested,  if  not  demonstrated,  by  the  pteiylosis  of  the  nestling  hum- 
mingbird.  A  comparison  of  figure  4,  plate  III,  with  figure  3,  plate 
II,  cert^ly  suggests  a  real  resemblance  between  the  two.  TTie 
long,  narrow  frontal  apterium  shown  by  all  adult  hummingbirds, 
is  almost  ifanting  in  the  nestling,  as  it  is  in  swifts,  while  the  sparse 
feathering  of  the  occipital  region  is  quite  as  evident  in  Chatura 
as  in  MeUimga.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nestling  shows  clearly 
the  supraocular  and  nuchal  apteria,  and  the  absence  of  lateral 
cervical  apteria  which  are  such  characteristic  features  of  both 
swifts  and  hummers.  It  is  a  natur^  conclusion  therefore,  that 
the  fundamental  plan  of  the  pteiylosb  of  head  and  neck  was  origin- 
ally similar,  if  not  identical,  in  the  Cypseli  and  TrochiU. 

Pterylom  of  the  Wmga. —  The  general  arrangement  of  tKe 
lemiges  and  coverts  of  the  wing  is  quite  similar  in  the  two  groups 
under  consideration,  and  such  differences  as  occur  are  closely 
assomted  with  the  size  of  the  bird.  Thus  we  know  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  smaller  the  bird,  the  fewer  will  be  the  secondaries,  lesser 
coverts  and  alula  feathers,  and  this  is  well  shown  by  the  swifts 
and  hummingbirds.  As  regards  the  quincubital  or  aquincubital 
condition  of  the  wig  there  is  no  constant  difference  between  the 
two  groups,  for,  as  already  shown,  individual  hummingbirds  show 
variability  on  this  point,  and  neither   condition    is   characteristic' 
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of  the  swifts,  as  a  whole.  A  comparison  of  figures  4  and  5  of  plate 
II,  with  the  wings  of  Cfuttura  and  Trockilus,  will  emphasize  how 
really  Intermediate  between  the  two  swifts,  in  this  point,  the  hum- 
mingbird in.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  humeral 
tracts,  though  those  of  the  swifts  are  more  obviously  connected 
with  the  dorsal  and  femoral  tracts,  than  are  those  of  tbcTrochili, 
PierylouM  of  the  Body.—  In  the  form  of  the  dorsal  tract  swifts 
and  hummingbirds  differ.  In  the  latter  it  broadens  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back,  extending  downward  to  the  sides,  and  then  ■narrow- 
ing again  to  a  point  at  the  oil  gland;  were  it  not  for  its  obvious 
connection  with  the  femoral  tracts  on  each  side,  it  would  thus  be 
an  almost  perfect  diamond  in  shape.  In  the  swifts,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tract  does  not  extend  downward  on  the  sides  nor  docs 
it  directly  cormect  with  the  femorals;  its  shape  therefore  is  that 
of  an  elongated  ellipse.  In  each  case,  however,  there  is  the  well- 
marked  spinal  apterium,  a  very  important  point  of  resemblance. 
In  the  swifts,  the  femoral  tracts  are  well  developed,  extend  for- 
ward on  the  sides  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  humeials,  and  back- 
wards to  connect  with  the  upper  tail-coverts.  In  the  humming- 
birds, however,  the  femorals  are  weak  and  only  extend  towards 
the  dorsal  with  which  they  connect.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that 
in  the  swifts  the  dorsal  tract  has  become  quite  sharply  defined, 
and  the  femorals  extended  to  form  a  part  of  the  covering  for  the 
sides,  while  in  the  hummingbirds  the  dorsal  tract  remains  more 
extensive,  has  not  become  separated  from  the  femorals,  and  pro- 
vides all  the  covering  for  the  sides.  Thus  the  dorsal  pterylotns 
of  the  swifts  indicates  a  greater  specialization  than  that  of  the 
hummingbirds,  possibly  associated  with  their  extraordinary  power 
of  flight.  The  ventral  pterylosis  of  the  Cypseli  is  essentially 
identical  with  that  of  the  Trochili,  for  the  apparent  absence  of 
ventral  tracts  in  the  latter  is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind, 
while  the  separation  of  a  lower  cervical  apterium  from  the  ventral, 
in  some  swifts,  is  also  an  unimportant  character,  present  in  only 
a  few  species. 

Conclusions. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  account  of  the  pterylography  of  swifts 
and  hummingbirds,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  two  general  ques- 
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fioas,  still  open  to  diacussion,  wlilch  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Is  the  pteiylosh  of  a  swift  sufficiently  similar  to  that  of  a  humming- 
bird to  give  support  to  the  view  that  they  have  a  conimon  ancestry  ? 
If  so,  is  that  of  the  Cnprimulgi  sufficiently  similar  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  also  have  the  same  ancestry?  There  are  some 
other  interesting  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  these, 
particularly  as  to  whether  the  swifts  and  swallows  have  anything 
in  common  and  as  to  what  birds  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
groups  considered  in  this  paper.  But  lack  of  sufficient  reliable 
evidence  forbids  any  attempt  to  touch  on  such  questions.  I^t 
us  turn  to  those  first  stated:  1.  Is  the  pterykma  of  a  swift  suf- 
ficientiy  siTailaT  to  that  of  a  hummingbird  to  give  rupport  to  the 
view  thai  they  have  a  common  anctstry  f 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  yes.  What  may  properly  be 
called  the  fundamental  plan  of  the  pteiylosis  is  essentially  the 
same.  That  is  to  ssy,  each  group  has  apparently  sprung  from 
an  ancestor  in  which  the  head  was  fairly  uniformly,  though  sparsely 
feathered  except  for  an  apteriimi  over  the  eye;  the  neck  had  the 
upper  and  lower  cervical  tracts  united  anteriorly,  so  that  there 
was  no  lateral  cervical  apterium;  there  was  a  conspicuous  nuchal 
apterium;  the  back  was  well  covered  by  a  broad  dorsal  tract  con- 
taining an  elongated  spinal  apterium;  but  not  fully  distinct  from 
the  femoral  tracts  or  even  from  the  humerals;  the  lower  cen-ica! 
ttsct  n-as  deeply  forked  and  continuous  with  the  conspicuous 
sternal  tracts;  and  the  latter  were  separate  fiom  each  other,  and 
extended  on  to  the  belly  as  short,  wide,  ventral  tracts.  As  regards 
the  dorsal  tract,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  this  ancestral  form 
was  a  bird  in  which  the  humeral,  dorsal,  and  femoral  tracts  were 
more  or  less  connected,  and  the  two  latter  at  least  not  sharply 
defined,  somewhat  as  Nitzscb  figures  the  dorsal  surface  of  Colius; 
this  condition  was  followed  by  such  a  pterylosis  as  Nitzsch  shows 
for  Cuculit»,  in  ivhich  the  spinal  apterium  has  appeared;  fiom 
this  arrangement  the  dorsal  tract  of  the  hummingbird  would  arise 
nith  little  change,  while  the  cypseline  condition  would  follow 
further  condensation  of  the  dorsal  tract,  accompanied  by  develop- 
ment of  the  femorals.  In  addition  to  this  agreement  in  funda- 
mental plan,  the  swifts  and  hummingbirds  have  so  many  details, 
of  more  or  less  importance,  in  common,  we  may  say  further  of 
their  ancestral  form  that  it  had  10  primaries  with  the  3  outermost 
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longest,  and  10  rectrices;  probably  9  secondaries,  an  alula  of  3 
feathera,  bd  aftershaft  on  the  contour  feathers,  no  down  feathers, 
filoplumes  rather  few  and  mainly  confined  to  the  neck  and  back, 
the  feet  feathered  to  the  tarsal  joint,  the  oil  gland  without  a  ter- 
minal tuft  of  feathera,  and  the  akin,  on  the  hand  daric  colored. 
Whether  the  wing  was  originally  aquincubital  or  not  is  open  to 
question  but  judging  from  the  wings  of  the  hummingbirds  ex- 
unined,  the  evidence  would  seem  to  favor  the  view  that  the  quin- 
cubital  condition  of  most  of  the  swifts  is  a  specialized  condition, 
and  the  ancestral  form  was  probably  aquincubital. 

In  the  subsequent  development  of  the  CypscU  and  Trocbili, 
the  pterylosis  of  the  head  and  neck  became  more  specialized  in 
the  latter  group,  while  that  of  the  back  has  been  more  modified 
in  the  swifts;  with  the  wings,  specialization  has  occurred  in  both 
groups,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in  Trochili,  which  have  lost 
the  alula,  and  2  or  3  secondaries,  and  are  apparently  approaching 
the  quincubital  condition.  Shufeldt  ('88)  in  attempting  to  show 
the  absence  of  relationship  between  swifts  and  hummingbirds 
lays  much  stress  on  the  difference  in  the  number  of  secondaries, 
the  form  of  the  dorsal  tract,  the  absence  of  supraocular  and  nuchal 
apteria  in  swifts  and  the  absence  of  femoral  tracts  and  of  black 
skin  on  the  hand  in  hummingbirds.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  in  the  previous  pages,  his  position  is  clearly  based  on  insuf- 
ficient or  unreliable  evidence;  the  numberof  secondaries  is  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  size,  the  form  of  the  dorsal  tract  is  a  real  dif- 
ference hut  not  inexplicable,  the  supraocular  and  nuchal  apteria 
are  not  absent  in  swifts,  and  the  femoral  tracts  and  black  skin  on 
the  hand  are  not  wanting  in  hummingbirds. 

2.  /»  the  pterylosis  of  the  Caprinivlgi  sufficienUy  similar  to  that 
of  swifts  or  hummingbirds  to  give  supportto  ike  view  that  Ihetf  have 
a  common  ancestry  with  eitherf 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  NO.  Although  the  linear  arrange- 
ment of  the  feathera  on  the  head  of  the  Caprimulgi  (see  Clark,  '94) 
seems  at  first  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Pata^ona  (see  Thomp- 
son, :  01)  the  more  the  pteryloses  of  the  two  groups  are  compared, 
the  more  evident  it  seems  that  there  is  no  indication  of  a  common 
fundamental  plan  in  the  two.  The  upper  cervical  tract  in  the 
Caprimulgi  is  quite  narrow  nith  no  trace  of  a  nuchal  apterium. 
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and  is  more  or  less  separate  from  the  dorsal  tract;  the  lower  cervi- 
cal is  also  uarrow  and  not  divided  so  far  up  on  the  throat  as  even 
in  the  swifts.  Lateral  cervical  apteria  are  very  evident.  The 
dorsal  tract  of  the  Caprimulgi  is  clearly  derived  from  an  ancestral 
form  in  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  were  not  equally 
well  developed;  moreover  the  spinal  apterium  is  not  long  and 
narrow,  but  short  and  wide,  with  sharp  lateral  angles.  Probably 
the  caprimulgine  farm  is  derived  from  such  a  condition  as  is  shown 
in  Nitzsch's  figure  of  Falco  brachyptenu,  rather  than  from  a  form 
like  that  of  Cwmhu.  The  humeral  tracts  in  Cypseli  and  Trochili 
are  near  the  dorsal  and  there  are  some  feathers  connecting  them 
therewith,  but  in  Caprimulgi  the  humerals  are  narrow  and  dis- 
tinct, at  some  distance  from  the  dorsal.  'Hie  form  and  position 
of  the  femoral  tracts  b  clearly  different  in  the  Caprimulgi  from 
those  in  the  Cypseli  and  Trochili,  and  the  marked  contraction  of 
the  sternal  tracts  to  form  the  ventrals  is  a  minor  characteristic  of 
the  Caprimulgi.  Some  of  the  details  in  which  the  Cypseli  and 
Trochili  agree  are  not  the  same  in  the  Caprimulgi,  as  for  example, 
the  black  skin  on  the  hand  and  the  last  three  primaries  being  the 
longest;  the  development  of  the  alula  and  the  presence  of  12  or 
more  secondaries  in  Caprimulgi  may  also  be  mentioned,  though 
DO  weight  should  be  attached  to  such  differences  taken  by  them- 
selves. 
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T\VENT\"-TH1RD    CONGRESS    OF   THE    AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 

The  Twentv-third  Congress  of  ihe  American  Omitholt^sis' 
Union  convened  in  New  York  City,  Monday  evening,  November 

13,  1905.    The  business  meeting,  and  public  sessions,  November 

14,  15  and  16,  were  held  at  the  American  ^luseum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  final  session,  Thursday  afternoon,  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Business  Session  —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Batchelder,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Charies 
B.  Cory.  Sixteen  Fellows  were  present.  The  Secretary's  report 
gave  the  membership  of  the  Union  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Congress  as  SCO,  constituted  as  follows:  Fellows,  45;  Honorary 
Fellows,  18;  Corresponding  Fellows,  65;  Members,  71;  Asso- 
ciates, 661. 

During  the  year  the  Union  lost  fifty-eight  members,  five  by 
death,  twenty-seven  by  resignation,  and  twenty-six  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues.  The  deceased  members  were:  Walter  E.  Bryant,' 
a  Corresponding  Fellow,  who  died  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May 
21,  1905,  aged  44  years;  Dr.  Sylvester  D.  Judd,  a  Member,  who 
died  Oct.  22,  1905,  at  the  age  of  34;  Charles  E.  Bailey,  of  North 
Billenca,  Mass.,  Dr.  Mortimer  Jesurun,  of  Douglas,  Wyoming, 
and  John  C.  Knox,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Associates. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  Union 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  much  better  than  ever  before. 

Charles  F.  Batchelder  was  elected  President;  E.  W.  Nelson 
and  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Vice-Presidents;  John  H.  Sage,  Secre- 
tary; Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Ruthven  Deane,  A.  K. 
Fisher,  Thos.  S.  Roberts,  Witmer  Stone,  William  Dutcher,  Chas. 
W.  Richmond,  and  F.  A.  Lucas,  members  of  the  Council. 

Walter  K.  Fisher,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Lynds  Jones,  of  Obertin, 
Ohio;  and  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  elected 
Fellows.  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Townsend,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  John  E. 
Thayer,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.;  Rev.  Wm.  Leon  Dawson,  of  Seattle, 

I  For  an  oblluary  notire,  si-e  Auk.  XXU.  pp.  439-441. 
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Wash.;  James  H,  Riley,  of  \Vashiii([ton,  D.  C;  and  Austin  H. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  were  elected  to  the  classof  Members,  and 
the  following  seventy-one  persons  were  elected  Associates,  namely; 

John  A,  Aiken,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  Williani  B.  AUison,  New  Orieans, 
La.;  Mrs.  Bennet  F,  Ball,  Oakville,  Conn.;  Edwin  Beaupre.  Kingston. 
Ontario;  Henry  F.  Blount,  Washington.  D.  C;  Allen  Bourn.  Yonkem. 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Bowman.  Springfield,  Mass.;  Courtenay  Brand- 
reth,  Oselning.  N.  Y.;  M.  C.  BufTum,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Thos.  L.  Bumey, 
Lynn.  Mass.;  Mrs.  John  H.  Cady,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  Robert  Camp- 
bell. Jackson.  Mich.;  J.  M.  Carroll,  Waco.  Texss;  James  P.  Catlin,  Ottawa, 
m.;  Dr,  E.  A.  Chai^nan,  New  York  Cily;  Emily  L,  Clark,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.;  Susan  E.  Clark,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.;  Lucy  V.  Baxter  Coffin,  Chicago, 
111.;  F,  M.  David.  Damariscotta,  Me.;  Samuel  S.  Dickey,  Wayneeburg, 
Pa;  E.  A.  Doolittle,  Painesville,  Ohio;  Henry  L.  Douglas.  Brockton, 
mass.;  Alexander  D.DuBois.  Chicago,  Rl,;  W.  L.  R.  Emmet.  Sdienectady, 
N.  Y.;  A.  H.  Gallup,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Earle  R,  Greene,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Graves,  New  London,  Conn.;  Campbell  Hamilton,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Hardon.  New  York  City;  John  H.  Hardy,  Jr..  Arlington, 
Mass.;  Miss  Helen  P.  Haakell,  Alton,  III.;  Ashton  E.  Hemphill,  Holyoke, 
Miss.;  Harold  Herrick.  New  York  City;  Alfred  C.  Hill,  Belmont,  Mass.; 
Isabel  B.  Holbrook,  Rockland,  Mass.;  Bruce  Horsfall.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.; 
CW.  F.  Jenney,  Boston,  Mass.;  Geo.  H.  Kent.  Suffolk,  Miea.;  Mrs. 
Heniy  A.  Knapp,  Scrant«n,  Pa.;  Dr.  Victor  Kutchen,  Dartford.  Wis.; 
A.  Lechassevr.  Trois-Pistotes,  Quebec;  Louis  E.  Legge.  Portland,  Me.; 
Mirk  W.  Maclay,  Jr.,  New  York  City;  Nell  K.  McElhone.  New  York 
Gty;  Miss  Emily  McNeil,  Cromwell,  Conn,;  Henry  F,  Merriam,  Summit. 
N.  J.;  W.  B.  Mershon,  Saginaw.  Mich.;  MiflH  Elizabeth  Putnam'  Moore, 
New  York  City;  Franklin  H.Mosber,  Wakefield.  Mass.;  Robert  C.  Murphy, 
Ml.  Sinai,  N-  Y.;  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Noyes,  Hyde  Park,  Vt.;  Geo.  P.  Perry, 
Sleriing,  111.;  Mrs.  Rose  A.  Pickering,  Middletown.  Ind.;  Mrs.  Wallace 
RadrUffe,  Washington,  D.  C;  John  A.  Remick,  Jr..  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  S. 
Reeaide,  Washington.  D.  C;  Harriet  Richardson,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Harrison  Sanford,  New  York  City;  Harry  C.  Sai^ent,  Newton,  Mass.; 
Carleton  Schsller,  New  York  City;  A.  R.  Shearer,  Mount  Belvieu,  Texas; 
Charles  Sheldon,  New  York  City;  Watson  Snyder.  Newark,  N,  J,;  Loring 
T,  Swain,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Roy  Thompson,  Cando,  N.  Dak.;  Mies 
Anna  J.  Valentine.  Bellefonte,  Pa.;  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Mt.  Pleaxant, 
8,C.;  Louis  Weasel,  Butte,  Mont.;  Dr.  Emma  D.  Wilcox.  New  York  City; 
Miss  Florence  A.  Wyckoff,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  and  Waller  R.  Zappey.  Roslin- 
dale.  Mass, 

DiB.  Allen,  Dnight,  Merriam  and  Richmond,  and  Messrs, 
Bren-ater,  Ridgway  and  Stone,  were  reelected  'Committee  on 
ClassiHration  and  Nomenclature  of  North  American  Birds.'    This 
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Committee  was  empowered  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  Check- 
List  for  publication  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Public  Session.  First  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Batchelder.  An  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Bumpus  on  behalf  of  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  papers  read  during  the  morning  session  were  as  follows : 

'Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Wilson  and  some  Unstudied 
Works  of  Audubon,'  by  Witmer  Stone.  Remarks  followed  by 
Dr,  Allen,  and  the  author. 

'The  Evolution  of  Species  through  Climatic  Conditions,'  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Allen.  Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Bishop,  Rev.  H.  K. 
Job,  Messrs.  Chapman,  Elliot  and  Bent,  and  the  author. 

'Summer  Birds  of  the  Mt.  Marcy  Region  in  the  Adirondacks,' 
by  Elon  H.  Eaton.    Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Fisher. 

'Pelican  Island  Revisited,'  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Rlus- 
trated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  papers  of  the  afternoon  were: 

'Some  Breeding  Warblers  of  Demarest,  N.  J.,'  by  B.  S.  Bowdish. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  Chubb, 
and  the  Chair. 

'Notes  on  Wing  Movements  in  Bird  Flight,'  by  William  L. 
Finley.  Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Remarks  followed  by  Dr. 
Palmer. 

'The  Status  of  Certain  Species  and  Subspecies  of  North  Amer- 
ican Birds,'  by  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.  Remarks  followed  by 
Messrs,  Oberholser,  Lucas,  Elliot,  and  Dr.  Allen. 

'Wild-fowl  Nurseries  of  Northwest  Canada,'  by  Rev.  H.  K.  Job. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Union,  and  their  friends,  met 
at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Endicott.  After  the  dinner  an  informal 
reception  was  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
with  an  exhibition  of  a  new  projection  apparatus. 

Second  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   The  papers  read  during  the  morning  session  were: 

'Andreae  Hesselius,  a  Pioneer  Delaware  Ornithologist,'  by  C. 
J.  Pennock. 

'The  Probability  of  Error  in  Bird  Migration  Records,'  by  Witmer 
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Stone.  Remarks  followed  by  Prof.  Cooke,  Dr.  Fisher,  and  the 
author. 

'Some  Obsen'ations  on  the  Applicability  of  the  Mutation  Theoiy 
to  Birds,'  by  Witmer  Stone.  Remarks  followed  by  Drs.  Allen  and 
Bishop,  Messrs.  Oberholser,  Brewster  and  Fuertes,  and  the  Ch^r. 

'The  Song  of  the  Hermit  Tbrush,'  by  Henry  Oldys.  Remarks 
followed  by  Mr.  Fuertes. 

'Impressions  of  English  Bird-Life,'  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  papers  of  the  afternoon  were: 

'Similarity  of  the  Birds  of  the  Maine  Woods  and  the  Pocono 
Mountains,  Pa.,'  by  William  L.  Baily,  followed  by  an  'Exhibition 
ot  Lantern  Slides'  by  the  same  author. 

'Discontinuous  Breeding  Ranges,'  by  Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

'The  Principles  of  the  Disgubing  Coloration  of  Animab,'  by 
Abbott  H.  Thayer.  Illustrated  with  experiments  and  slides. 
Remarks   followed  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  the  author. 

Ilie  Cbair  announced  that  the  afternoon  session  the  following 
day  would  be  held  in  the  Museum. of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Third  Day.—  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Chair:  'Revi- 
sion of  the  A.  O.  U.  Code,'  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Chairman,  Dr.  Theo. 
N.  Gill,  H.  W.  Henshaw,  H.  C.  Oberholser,  W.  H.  Osgood,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Richmond  and  Witmer  Stone.  '  Bird  Protection,'  Dr.  A.  K. 
Ksher,  Chairman,  D.  G.  Elliot,  Dr.  T.  S.  Roberts,  E.  W.  Nelson,, 
uid  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond. 

The  papers  of  the  morning  were: 

'The  Collection  of  Birds  in  the  New  York  ZoSlogical  Park,'  by 
0.  William  Beebe. 

'A  Contribution  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  English  Cuckoo, 
with  a  review  of  the  Literature  on  the  Subject,'  by  Dr.  Montague 
R.  Leverson. 

'Plumages  and  Status  of  the  White-winged  Gulls  of  the  Genus. 
Lattu,'  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr. 

'A  Contribution  to  the  Ornithology  ot  South  Carolina,  pertain- 
ing chiefly  to  the  Coast  Region,'  by  Arthur  T.  Wayne.     In  the 
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ubsence  of  the  uithor  the  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  William  Brewster. 

'Should  Uird  Protection  Laws  and  their  Enforcement  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Government?'  by  Otto  Widmann.  Read 
by  Dr.  Palmer,  in  the  absence  of  the  author. 

'A  Lapland  Longspur  Tragedy,'  by  Dr.  Thos.  S.  Roberts. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Remarks  followed  by  Dts.  Fisher 
and  Bishop. 

The  afternoon,  and  final,  session  was  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  Curator-in-Chief 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Chairman.  On  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  he  welcomed  the  Union  to  the  Institute. 

The  papers  read  were: 

'The  Hoatzin  and  other  South  .\merican  Birds'  (with  exhibi- 
tion of  specimens),  by  George  K.  Cherrie.  Remarks  followed  by 
Messrs.  Dutcher,  I3eebe,  Fuertcs,  the  author,  and  the  Chair. 

'Among  the  Water  Birds  of  Southern  Oregon,'  by  William  L. 
Finley.  Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Remarks  followed  by  Drs. 
Bishop  and  Fisher,  Rev.  H.  K.  Job,  Messrs.  Dutcher,  Elaton  and 
Fuertes,  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  the  author. 

At  the  coHclusion  of  the  papers  there  was  an  informal  gathering 
in  the  office  of  the  Curator-in -Chief,  with  refreshments  provided 
by  memliers  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute.  After- 
wards an  opportunity  was  given  to  view  the  collections  of  the 
Museum. 

On  Friday,  November  17,  after  adjournment  of  the  Union,  and 
upon  invitation  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  many. mem- 
bers visited  the  Aquarium  and  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 
They  were  received  and  entertained  by  Directors  Homaday  and 
Townsend,  and  Curator  Beebe. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
commencing  November  12,  190C. 

Jko.   H.  Sage. 
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LeKh's  Pvtnl  InUad  In  HMMicluu«tU.~A  boy  picked  up  &  Leach's 
Pabd  (Ocetmodroma  Uv£orhoa)  on  ooe  of  the  streets  in  Clinton,  Mass., 
Sept.  27,  1905.  The  bird  was  alive  and  apparently  uninjured,  but  it  re- 
hised  to  eat  anything  and  died  October  2.  When  it  was  skinned,  a  wound 
was  found  on  the  head,  as  if  the  bird  had  flown  against  a  wire.  This  may 
explain  why  it  was  so  easily  caught,  when  apparently  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  it.  The  town  of  Clinton  is  thirty-Gve  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  bird  is  now  in  the  IliayeT  Museum. —  John  £.  Tbater,  Lancaiter, 
iltat. 


Th«  Ham*  of  the  T«ateni  S«ndplp«r.  —  The  Western  Sandpiper 
{Erevnftet  oeeidentalUi)  was  described  in  detail  and  with  accuracy  by 
Iji,wi«nce  in  1864  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1864,  p.  107),  with  the  habitat. 
"Pacific  Coast;  California,  Oregon." 

Hetervpoda  mauri  was  named,  but  not  described,  by  Bonaparte  in  1838, 
in  his  'Geogra[^cal  and  Comparative  Liat  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America'  (p.  49).  Its  distribution  is  given  as  "South  and  Central 
parts  (of  North  America],"  in  comparison  with  "America  generally"  for 
his  H.  semipalmaia  Wilson  (^^pusiUa  Lion.).  The  next  reference  to  the 
species,  by  Bonaparte,  is  in  the  'Compte  Rendu'  for  1856,  p.  596.  in  a 
nominal  list  of  the  Scolopacidie,  where  there  is  no  description  nor  indica- 
tion of  locality  beyond  the  inclusion  of  the  species  in  the  list  of '  American ' 
species,  and  the  citation,  in  parenthesis,  of  "cabanxn,  Licht."  and  "temi- 
patmala  Gundl." 

In  the  same  year,  Gundlach  (Joum.  f.  Om„  Nov.  1856.  pp.  419,  420), 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  described  the  species,  basing  his  descriptioo 
on  a  series  of  5  specimens  riiot  in  Cuba,  in  winter,  from  a  flock  of  large 
l»rds.  He  distinguished  two  species  of  ETomete*  in  Cuba,  a  small  and  a 
large  one.  The  small  one  he  at  first  considered  to  be  a  new  species  and 
described  it,  in  1850,  in  Lembeye's  'Aves  Cuba,'  as  Hemipalma  minor, 
but  later,  in  1856,  he  identified  it  with  Tringa  aemipatmata  Wilson,  and 
adopted  Bonaparte's  name  Heteropoda  maun  for  the  larger  one.  He  says 
the  two  forms  are  very  similar  in  coloration,  but  that  one  is  much  larger 
than  the  other,  with  very  much  longer  bill  and  tarsus.  He  expressed 
himself  in  this  connection  as  not  having  the  least  doubt  of  their  specific 
distisctnese.  He  gave  the  length  of  the  bill  in  three  specimens  of  the 
large  form  as,  respectively,  one  inch,  eleven  twelfths  of  an  inch,  and  ten 
and  one  third  twelfths,  as  against  nine  and  three-fourths  twelfths  in  the 
small  form;  while  the  length  of  the  tarsus  was  as  ten  and  three-fourths 
twdftba  to  ten  twelfths.  These  measurements  of  mauri  are  fully  up  to 
thoee  given  for  occidenlalU  by  Ridgway,  in  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway's 
Water  Birds  of  North  America'  (Vol.  I,  p.  207). 
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As  Breunetai  oeeidentalis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
States,  particulariy  in  Florida,  and  evidently  also  in  Cuba,  and  as  the 
name  mauri,  as  given  standing  by  Gundlacb,  antedates  ocdderdali*  by 
eight  yean,  it  appears  that  Dubois  (Synopsig  Avium,  p.  949)  was  quite 
justified  in  brioging  ntauri  forward  as  a  substitute  for  oeddenlalii,  and 
the  form  should  stand  as  Ereunetet  mawi  Gundlach, — J.  A.  Ali,en,  Ameri- 
can  Museum  of  Nattiral  Hitlory,  Nexp  York  City. 

Additional  Amerkui  Sacotda  of  tlu  RnS.— In '  The  Auk'  for  October, 
190S,  pp.  410,  411,  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane  published  a  list  uf  16  American 
specimens  of  Che  Ruff  (PavoruxUa  jmgnax).  To  this  list  at  least  six  addi- 
tions should  be  made,  one  for  South  America,  two  for  Barbados,  two  for 
Rhode  Island,  and  one  for  MassachuBetts.  Five  of  tbeee  records  have 
already  been  published  and  for  the  privilege  of  recording  the  sixth  bird, 
a  specimen  from  Massachusetts,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr. 
John  E.  Thayer.  This  specimen,  a  female,  shot  by  Alfred  Dabney  on 
Nantucket,  late  in  July,  1901,  was  mounted,  and  is  now  in  the  Thayer  col- 
lection at  Lancaster,  Mass, 

The  data  for  the  eariy  records  of  the  KufT  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  completeness.  Giraud  in  1844  mentioned  the  (act  that  "the 
Ruff,  Wheatear,  Skylark,  and  other  foreign  species  have  been  found  on 
Long  Island,"  but  apparently  thought  that  they  were  birds  which  had 
escaped  from  captivity  (Birds  of  Long  Island,  p.  309).  The  first  positive 
record  of  the  species  in  America  is  probably  that  for  Barbados,  noted  by 
Schombuigk  in  1S48,  instead  of  that  for  New  Brunswick,  published  by 
Boardman  in  1862,  as  stated  by  Mr.  E>eane,  but  in  neither  case  b  the  exact 
date  of  capture  known.  The  first  record  for  North  America  is  apparently 
the  Long  Island  note  published  by  Lawrence  in  1852  in  the  'Annals'  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  Prof.  Baird  in  referring  to  the  species 
in  1858  said:  "The  ruff  has  been  so  frequently  kiUed  on  Long  Island  as  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  among  descriptions  of  North  American  birds,  although 
it  can  not  be  said  to  belong  to  our  fauna  "  (Pac.  R.  R.  Reports,  IX,  p.  737). 
But  the  only  bird  in  the  list  which  represents  those  'so  frequently  killed 
on  Long  Island'  prior  to  1868,  is  the  Lawrence  specimen  now  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  southernmost  record  for  the  species  is  indefinite  both  as  to  date  and 
locality.  It  was  based  on  'an  abnormally  colored  specimoi'  collected  by 
H.  Munzberg  in  'Spanish  Guiana'  and  submitted  for  examination  with 
other  specimens  to  Felzeln,  by  H.  £.  Hodek,  a  taxidermist  of  Vienna. 
Pelzeln's  notes  on  Hodek's  specimens  appeared  in  "The  Ibis'  for  1875, 
but  how  much  earlier  the  bird  was  killed  is  not  known.  In  the  Catalogue 
of  Birds  in  the  British  MuBeum,Vol.  XXIV,  p.  606,  Sharpe  gives  the  locality 
as  'Dutch  Guiana,'  but  Pelzeln,  who  uses  the  term 'Spanish  Guiana,'  states 
that  it  probably  refers  to  the  territory  between  the  Upper  Rio  Negro  and 
the  Orinoco  or  the  adjacent  part  of  New  Granada. 
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Careful  search  will  probably  bring  to  light  several  other  recorda,  especi- 
ally of  some  of  the  birds  taken  on  Long  Island.  For  convenience  of  com- 
pantoD  the  data  for  the  six  additions  to  Mr.  IDeaite's  list  are  appended  in 
the  same  form  as  that  adopted  in  hia  table: 


e«x 

LoMiitr 

Oat« 

Collection 

References 

9«1. 

' 

Belore  1818 

Brillih  Museum 

Hrhomburgk.  HIal. 

— 

Spanlah  Guiana 

■•       1875 

H.   B.    Hodek, 
Vlenn. 

Peliein,  Ibis.  1875.  p. 

(fid. 

"n^s^rr- 

1878 

Brlllsh  Museum 

Fellden,  Ibis,    188*. 
p.  486. 

9 

Sakonnet  Point.  R.I. 

July  30. 1900 

"■•KVbS.^; 

9 

Nantucket.  Nasi. 

Juljr.  IMl 

John  E.  Thayer 

Palmer,  Auk. XXltl. 
^ig^-A\Tkxl.  p. 

Sim 

Point  Judith,  R.  I. 

Auk  .31. 1003. 

L*Roy    King. 

Newport. R.1- 

86.  1004. 

T.  S.  Palmer.  WashingUm.  D.  C. 

prolific  Dnck  Hawka.—  In  (he  spring  of  1898  Hr,  George  H.  Burge  of 
this  place,  at  that  time  actively  intereeted  in  the  collection  of  eggs  of  our 
local  birds,  took  two  seta  of  ^gs  of  the  Duck  Hawk  (Fako  peregrinua 
amOum)  which  seem  worthy  of  record.  In  the  preceding  years  he  had 
taken  several  seta  of  four  eggs  each  of  this  species  at  various  places  along 
the  palisades  of  the  Cedar  River,  five  miles  southwest  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
bad  even  collected  a  set  of  five  on  April  12,  1805.  This  last  nest-site  waa 
■  small  cavity,  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
top  of  a  hundred  and  ten  foot  cliff.  In  1S98  this  site  was  again  occupied 
and  on  April  5  of  that  year  Mr.  Burge  and  an  assistant  took  therefrom  a  set 
of  six  eggs,  slightly  advanced  in  incubation.  One  egg,  and  possibly  tn'o, 
appeared  to  the  collector  to  be  infertile.  Tbey  are  quite  uniform  in  size 
and  shape,  averaging  40X39  mm.,  a  little  smaller  than  the  average  as 
given  by  Bendire.  In  color  they  are  nearly  typical,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  light.  A  pinkish  suffusion  gives  a  peculiarly  rich  appearance 
to  several  of  the  eggs.  About  three  weeks  later  the  same  collector  took 
another  eet  of  six  efgt  from  a  narrow  ledge  on  a  aixty  foot  cliff  a  half  mile 
farther  down  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  aerie  being  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  water.  The  eggs  were  fresh  and  without  much  doubt 
were  from  the  same  pair  of  birds  which  had  shortly  before  produced  the 
first  set  of  six,  the  old  site  having  been  abandoned.  The  collector  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  two  of  the  eggs  of  this  set  crushed  slightly  in  the  nest, 
which  probably  explains  his  lack  of  interest  in  preserving  the  exact  date 
of  collecting.  The  eggs  were  saved  in  good,  whole  condition,  however, 
and  are  the  lightest  colored  specimens  of  this  species  which  have  ever  come 
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under  my  notice,  b^ng  very  stmilar  to  a  Sparrow  Hawk's  tfg  figured  l^ 
Bendiie  (Life  Histories  of  N.  A.  Birds,  Vol.  I,  H.  X,  fig.  13).  In  size  they 
average  50X41  mm.  and  are  quit«  uniform. —  Chablbs  R.  Kbtbb,  Mt. 
Vermm,  Iowa. 

A  Horthem  E«c«td  for  th«  BwftUow-Ulled  Ett«  (Elanoidtt  [orfiaatu) 
in  Vlsconsln. —  I  have  recently  examined  a  mounted  specimen  of  this 
Kite,  which  was  shot  nt  Glidden,  Ashland  County,  Wis.,  July  26,  1901,  by 
Mr.  William  Blome  of  Chicago,  and  is  still  in  his  possessioD.  The  fen 
previous  records  of  this  species  in  the  State  have  been  confined  to  the 
southern  portion,  while  the  specimen  in  question  was  taken  within  thirty- 
five  miles  of  the  Lake  Superior  ^ore. —  Ruthvbn  Deane,  Chicago,  lU. 

ThT«s  UkhlgMi  B«cords.— American  Goshawk.  Accipiia-  atrieapillui. 
—  I  recently  examined  a  fine  immature  female  of  this  species  shot  by  a 
boy  on  October  29,  1905,  near  Orion,  Oakland  Co.,  Michigan,  which  was 
sent  in  for  mounting  to  L.  J.  Eppinger,  the  Detroit  taxidermist.  As  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends  this  is  the  first  bird  that  has  been  taken  in  Oak- 
land County,  and  the  third  record  for  southeastern  Michigan,  the  first  being 
taken  near  Plymouth,  Wayne  County,  December  24,  1898  (Bull.  Mich. 
Omith.  Club,  1898,  38).  However,  ]  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  species 
ranges  through  this  section  of  Michigan  in  late  fall  and  winter  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  records  demonstrate.  Possibly  some  of  the  so-called 
winter  records  for  A.  cooperi  are  of  this  species.  Mr.  A.  B.  Covert  tells 
me  that  an  occasional  bird  finds  its  way  into  the  taxidermists'  hands  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  County. 

American  Barn  Owl.  Sinx  praiincola,—  Records  of  this  speciee  here 
are  rare  and  irr^ular.  I  recently  examined  a  bird  taken  in  Greenfield 
Township,  Wayne  County,  early  in  October,  1905.  A.  B.  Covert  informs 
me  that  he  recently  mounted  a  ptur  of  these  owls  which  were  brought  to 
him  alive  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  gentleman  who  brought  in  the  birds  stated 
that  they  had  nested  in  his  yard  at  Ann  Arbor,  during  the  present  spring. 

Saw  Whet  Owl.  Cryptoglaux  acadica. —  A  boy  brought  in  one  of  these 
birds  which  he  secured  in  Detroit  on  October  34.  It  is  strange  that  neariy 
every  specimen  of  this  bird  that  1  have  examined  has  been  taken  by  the 
omnipresent  small  boy.  Personally  I  have  met  with  but  one  bird,  in 
December,  18S9.—  Bradsmaw  H.  Swales,  Detroti,  Mich. 

AnDthw  I>aqr«  Flight  ol  Baowy  Owli.—  Unusually  large  flights  of 
Snowy  Owls  {Nyclea  nivea)  to  and  beyond  our  latitude,  used  to  occur 
every  eight  or  ten  years,  but  it  was  only  three  years  ago  when  great  num- 
bers visited  Canada  and  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  We  are 
now  taken  quite  unawares  by  another  flight,  which  will  possibly  exceed 
in  numbers  that  of  the  winter  of  1902-03,  as  the  migration  has  started 
somewhat  eariier.    I  have  not  had  opportunity  as  yet  to  canvass  any 
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OtciDflive  territor;  but  I  find  more  records  for  lllinoia  thaa  in  previous 
ycArs.  I  have  esMnined  twenty-eight  Bpecimens  m>  tar  {Dec.  8)  reowved 
by  two  of  our  Chictigo  taxidenniats,  the  earliest  recoid  being  Oct.  31. 
Some  of  thMe  specimens  came  from  Coolc  sod  Lake  CountJea,  HI.,  Iron- 
wood,  Mich.,  and  from  a  few  localities  in  Wiaconsin.  On  Nov.  17  1  saw 
a  specimen  on  the  "Skokie"  mareb,  near  Highland  Park,  HI,  After  fly- 
ing a  few  hundred  yards,  it  alighted  on  the  top  of  a  large  haycock  where  It 
remained  for  an  hour.  In  Maine  several  have  been  taken  near  Bangor, 
and  five  weiv  sent  in  to  Portland  Nov.  14,  all  taken  on  Richmond  Island, 
off  Scwborough  Beach.  Mr.  M.  Abbott  Praiar  of  Boston,  writes  me 
under  date  of  Dec.  2,  that  his  eetaUiahment  had  received  about  twenty 
specimens,  the  earliest  date  being  about  Nov.  20.  They  came  from  dif- 
ferent localitiee  on  Cape  Cod.  Mr.  H.  S.  Hathaway  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
reports  five  as  taken  in  that  State  on  Nov.  16  and  18.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  owls  which  I  have  examined  were  large  dark  fematea.  Some  of  the 
males  were  in  fairiy  light  [dumage.  but  none  approached  the  pure  white 
dnas  in  which  they  are  sometimes  found. ^Ruthv en  Dbane,  Chicago,  lU, 

The  Downy  Woodpecker.—  For  more  than  a  year  paet  a  Downy 
Woodpecker  (PryobaUi  pubeatXTu)  has  made  his  home  in  the  backyard 
of  the  house  where  f  live.  He  was  induced  to  stay  last  winter  by  a  piece 
of  fat  meat  which  was  nailed  to  one  of  the  treee.  In  the  early  winter  he 
drilled  a  hole  in  a  dead  cherry  limb  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I 
believe  used  it  all  winter  as  a  night  refuge.  During  the  past  summer  it 
was  used  occasionally  by  the  same  bird,  though  not  with  any  r^ularity. 
About  sunset  he  flies  into  the  hole,  which  is  only  four  inches  deep,  and 
sits  there  with  bis  head  out  watching  the  surroundings  until  dark.  The 
h<^  is  only  about  twenty  feet  away  from  a  back  porch  of  the  house  that 
is  in  constant  use,  and  the  bird  does  not  seem  to  be  annoyed  by  bis  prox- 
imity to  the  persons  sitting  there. 

On  my  walks  through  the  woods  this  fall  I  have  noticed  a  number  of 
newly  drilled  boles  in  dead  stumps  which  look  as  if  they  hod  be^i  made  by 
the  woodpeckers  for  winter  refugee.  This  is  a  habit  of  the  bird  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  noted  in  the  natural  histories. —  R.  P.  Sharples, 
Wat  ChetUr,  Pa. 

Breeding  of  the  Praiile  Homed  Luk  In  Xutera  MMMchtuetts,— 
As  a  supplement  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend's  note  on  the  discovery  in  Au- 
gust, 1903,  of  young  OtocoH*  alpfttrie  pratitola  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  where 
they  had  undoubtedly  been  bred  {Auk,  XXI,  p.  81,  Jan.,  1904).  it  may 
he  worth  while  to  record  that  on  Sept.  4,  1005,  I  obtained  two  birds  of 
this  subspecies,  shot  in  my  presence  by  a  gunner  (who  mistook  them  for 
plover!)  out  of  three  which  were  flitting  about  a  stony  beach  and  a  grassy 
hillside  at  Ipswich,  One  of  these  birds  is  apparently  an  adult,  but  the 
other  is  a  young  bird  in  juvenal  fdumage  just  moulting  into  the  first 
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winter  plumage.  They  are  now  in  Dr,  TownseDd's  collection.  As  further 
evidence  of  the  eastward  spread  of  the  breeding  range  of  the  Prairie 
Horned  Lsric,  I  may  add  that  on  Aug.  16,  1903,  I  saw  a  lark,  doubtlsM 
of  this  Hubapecies,  with  a  spotted  breast  and  a  yellowish  bill,  evidently 
in  the  juvenal  jduniBge,  at  Natick,  Mass.  This  bird  was  wen  a  few  days 
earlier  at  the  same  place  by  Hr.  R.  B.  Worthington  of  Dedham,  Mass. — 
Francis  H.  Allen,  Weti  RoAury,  Matt. 

Monlt  of  the  Bnowflake  (Pattenna  nivalit).—  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight's 
review'  ot  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman's  article  on  the  'Changes  of  Plumage 
in  the  Snowflake'  is  concluded  in  these  words:  "The  SnowSake  is  one  of 
the  interesting  species  that  undergo  but  one  moult  in  the  year."  As 
this  species  is  believed  not  to  have  a  spring  moult  —  either  complete  or 
partial  —  I  will  show  that  there  is  at  least  a  partial  moult.  A  specimen 
in  my  collection,  d"  ad'  (Smithsonian  No.  100,688),  April  1,  18S4,  Fort 
Chima,  Ungava,  collected  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner,  and  which  I  received 
in  exchange  from  Mr.  Ridgway,  clearly  shows  moult  in  a  semicircle  on 
the  jugulum;  the  auriculars  were  also  being  moulted.  This  specimen, 
although  taken  as  early  as  April  1,  has  almost  attained  the, adult  nuptial 
plumage. 

Another  quotation  from  Mr.  Chapman's  paper  by  Dr.  Dwight  is  as 
follows:  "'The  male  has  the  feathers  of  the  head,  nape  and  rump  basally 
white,  while  in  the  female  they  are  baeally  black',—  this  difference  holding 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. "  Upon  examining  the  specimens  of  this  species 
in  my  collection  from  New  York,  Minnesota,  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  and 
Ungava,  1  find  that  the  bate  of  the  feathers  of  the  head,  nape  and  rump 
are  the  tame  in  both  sexes. —  Arthur  T.  Watne,  Mount  FUatant,  S-  C. 

The  R«dpoU  Bnodlug  on  tho  Hagdiden  IiUnda.— It  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  know  that  a  nest  of  a  Redpoll  (AeaTithit  tinaria)  was  found  on 
Grosse  Isle.  Magdalen  Islands,  this  year  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hann  and  the  writer 
of  this  note,  while  on  a  short  trip  to  the  Islands  in  June  of  this  year.  It 
was  the  day  before  we  left  Grosse  Isle  that  the  nest  was  found,  and  most 
of  our  belongings  were  packed  for  our  bom6ward  journey  but  nevertheless 
we  decided  t«  spend  this  last  day,  June  20,  on  the  hill  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  settlement.  About  one  third  the  way  up  this  bill,  amid  the  spruce 
trees,  we  discovered  a  small  nest  in  a  spruce  about  six  feet  from  the  groimd. 
It  was  placed  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  was  a  dainty  affair,  neat  and 
rather  compact,  composed  of  coarse  grass  and  a  goodly  quantity  of  deer 
moss  lined  with  feathers,  about  three  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  containing  four  young  birds  four  or  five  days  old.  After  we  bad 
waited  there  for  some  time  both  parent  birds  retutned  to  the  nest.  There 
was  no  mistake  in  the  identification  of  these  active  little  birds,  with  their 

'  'Th«  Auk,'  Vol,  Xllt,  April.  ISBe.  pp.  165.  lee. 
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dark  thro&te  and  red  foreliesds,  the  male  with  a  conspicuous  red  patch 
on  his  breast. 

It  mi^t  ateo  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Scaup  Duck  (Aytkya  marila), 
found  quite  abundantly  on  the  Magdalens  by  boUt  Rev.  C.  J.  Young  and 
the  Rev.  H.  K.  Job,  on  their  visitB  to  the  Islonda,  were  this  year  no  where 
to  be  found  and  the  idanden  could  not  account  for  their  sudden  disap- 
pearance. — J.  P.  CAiXENDfea,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Hasting  of  th«  Juteo  in  But«m  HuMchniatts.— On  May  25, 1005, 
in  the  Middlesex  Fdls,  near  the  Medford  border,  I  ran  across  a  pair  of 
Junros  (Junco  hyemalU)  with  food  in  their  bills.  I  watched  them  and 
the  female  soon  went  to  the  nest.  It  was  situated  under  the  edge  of  a 
tuxsock  of  grass,  in  an  open  space  in  the  woods,  and  contained  four  well- 
grown  young. 

The  nearest  breeding  record  I  have  yet  found  is  Pitchburg,  mentioned 
by  MeaarB.  Howe  and  Allen  in  their '  Birds  of  Maaaachusetts.— >  R.  S.  Eustib, 
Cambridge,  Mam. 

Poulble  Breeding  of  Jnnco  hyemaUa  In  Buex  Ooontjr,  HuB.^On 
Sept.  2,  1905,  I  saw  at  Boiford,  Uaas.,  a  young  Junco  in  the  juvenal 
plumage,  with  streaked  back,  breast,  and  belly.  The  bird  was  not  taken, 
but  I  watched  it  for  five  minuten,  part  of  the  time  within  ten  feet,  and 
fully  identified  it.  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend  (Birds  of  Essex  County)  men- 
tions seeing  a  Junco  at  Groveland,  Mass.  (just  north  of  Boxford),  Sept.  3, 
1904,  but  he  tells  me  that  it  was  identified  from  an  electric  car,  and  he 
does  not  know  whether  it  was  an  adult  or  an  immature  bird.  These 
dates  are  much  earlier  than  any  migration  dates  known  to  me.  Meeers. 
Howe  and  Allen  (Birds  of  Massachusetts)  give  Sept.  18  as  the  earliest 
fall  date,  and  Dr.  Townsend  gives  Sept.  28  for  Essex  County.  As  far  as 
I  can  learn,  moreover,  the  Junco  has  never  been  taken  in  the  first  plumage 
at  any  distance  from  its  breeding  grounds,  and  Dr.  G.  M,  Allen  writes 
me  that  be  has  no  breeding  records  for  this  bird  from  Southeastern  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  almost  impossible,  too,  that  the  Boxford  bird  could 
have  been  one  of  the  brood  raised  in  the  Middlesex  Fells  last  summer, 
and  recorded  by  Mr.  R,  S.  Eustis  in  this  number  of  'The  Auk',  for  Box- 
ford is  some  eighteen  miles  from  that  locality  and  nearly  due  north.  All 
these  facts  tetaa  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Junco  may  prove  to 
be  at  least  an  occasional,  thought  doubtless  an  extremely  rare,  breeder 
in  Raatem  Massachusetts. —  Francis  H.  Allen,  We^  Ro^nay,  Mass. 

Th«  Lark  Spamw  in  HacBachnaettB.—  On  August  12,  1905.  at  Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts,  I  observed  at  close  range  a  Lark  Sparrow  (CAon- 
dtUts  grammacus).  This  makes  the  sixth  record  of  this  species  for  the 
Slate,  and  the  fourth  for  Essex  County.  Neariy  a  year  before  this,  on 
August  21.  1904,  I  took  at  Ipswich  an  adult  male  IJirk  Sparrow  (Birds 
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o(  Essen  County,  p.  268).  It  tuts  occurred  to  me  that  Btrsgglera  in  the 
migrations  along  our  EBstem  Coast  may  not  be  so  very  rare,  but  that 
Ibey  are  oveilooked,  being  mistaken  for  Vesper  Sparrows,  owing  to  the 
wliite  outer  tail  feathers.  In  both  of  the  above  instances,  however,  the 
slightly  fan-shaped  tail,  and  the  fact  that  the  whil«  was  not  confined  to 
the  two  outer  feathers,  aa  in  the  Vesper  Sparrow,  attra^^tcd  my  eye.  The 
characteristic  marking  on  the  side  of  the  head  in  the  Lark  Sparrow,  seen 
with  a  glass  within  thirty  feet,  made  the  diagnosis  in  the  second  case 
absolutely  certain. —  Charles  W.  ToWNSBNn,  H.  D..  Boston,  Mate. 


A  Mal«  Qoldan-winged  Warbler  (BelmirOhophUa  duTftoptera)  Hated 
with  a  Female  Bine-winged  Waibler  {Helminihophila  pinna)  at  Bethel, 
Oonn.— On  June  11,  1905,  Robert  Judd,  H.  C.  Judd  and  myself  were 
walking  through  a  patch  of  second  growth  when  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  sharp  chipping  of  two  birds,  which  we  found  to  be  a  male  Helmin- 
thophUa  ckTy»oj4era  and  a  female  Helminthophila  pinug. 

After  nearly  two  hours  of  searching  and  watching  I  flushed  the  female 
pinus  from  the  nest,  which  contained  five  young  about  two  days  old. 
During  this  time  both  birds  were  very  much  excited.  These  two  birds 
were  the  only  Helminthopkila  seen  or  heard  in  the  vicinity. 

The  neat  was  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  bed  of  leaves  at  the  foot  of  a 
bunch  of  chestnut  sprouts  and  was  concealed  by  a  few  grasses.  The 
grass  was  not  as  thick  as  is  usual  in  typical  nesting  sites  of  H.  pinus.  The 
male  chrysoptera  frequently  flew  into  this  bunch  of  chestnut  sprouts  while 
we  were  watching  the  two  birds. 

June  16,  Rotiert  Judd  and  myself  again  visited  the  nest  and  found  the 
young  birds  had  left  it.  Both  of  the  old  birds  were  around  and  were  very 
much  excited. 

After  watching  them  for  some  time  we  found  one  young  bird  which 
the  female  was  feeding.  This  was  apparently  the  only  young  there  was 
left  and  it  was  in  typical  plumage  of  young  H.  ptnus.  We  caught  the  young 
bird,  and  among  the  Chewinks,  Yellow-breasted  Chats.  Indigo  Buntings, 
Field  Sparrows,  etc.,  that  were  attracted  by  its  cries  of  distress,  n-as  a 
male  ti.  pinus,  who  was  promptly  driven  off  by  the  male  H.  chrysopUra. 
This  was  the  only  male  pinus  seen  near  the  nest  at  any  time.  We  gave 
the  young  bird  his  liberty  again  and  watched  the  two  old  birds  for  some 
time.  The  male  was  not  seen  to  feed  the  young  bird,  but  he  flew  un- 
easily from  bush  to  bush,  chipping  frequently. 

On  account  of  thunder  storms  and  heavy  rains  we  were  unable  to  make 
any  further  observations  until  June  23.  On  this  date  neither  the  old 
birds  nor  young  could  be  found,  although  we  searched  thoroughly  for 
several  hours.  Possibly  the  young  were  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains, 
or  some  predatory  mammal  may  have  finished  them.  A  further  search 
on  June  25  and  July  9  also  failed  to  show  any  trace  of  them. —  Jesbe  C. 
A.  Meekkr,  Dcmlmry,  Conn. 
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TIm  Ctepe  VLkj  Warbler  In  LltehflaU  Oountr,  Oonm.—  As  the  Cape 
Ms7  Warbler  (Dendroica  tigrina)  U  bo  mrely  reported  from  this  State, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  my  capture  of  a  male  of  this  species  on 
Majr  8,  1005,  near  the  village  of  Litchfidd,  Conn.  It  was  with  a  large 
flock  of  Black-throated  Green  Warblers  in  a  row  of  Norway  sprucea 
bordering  the  cemetery  of  the  village.—  £.  Sbthoub  WooDRurr,  Sea 
Haven,  Conn. 

A  Third  Kacord  for  tba  Prairie  WaibUr  In  Canada,—  On  September 
5,  1905,  while  coUecting-on  Che  east  shore  of  Point  Pelee,  Elasex  County, 
Ontario,  I  took  a  young  male  Prairie  Warbler  (JDendroica  ditcolor).  It 
IB  now  No.  314  in  my  collection.  This,  is  the  third  record  for  Canada,  the 
other  two  being  taken  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  in  1900.—  N.  B.  Kluoh,  Mae- 
donald  Inatitute.  Guelpk,  Ont. 

The  OnoUiut  Wnn  a  Snnunar  Baddrat  of  OntArio.—  On  September 
S,  1905,  while  collecting  in  a  thicket  on  the  east  shore  about  two  miles 
from  the  end  of  Point  Pelee,  Essex  County,  Ont.,  I  secured  a  young  male 
Carolina  Wren  (Thryolhmu*  btdoviciamis).  Tliis  skin  is  now  No.  31S  in 
my  eoUection,  and  is  the  second  record  for  Canada.  The  6rat  Canadian 
specimen  was  taken  in  February.  1801,  at  Forest,  Ont.,  by  Mr.  Montague 
Smith,  and  is  recorded  by  mistake  as  being  taken  at  Mount  Forest,  Ont,. 
in  McDwr^th's  'Birds  of  Ontario,'  p.  302.  At  the  time  I  collected  the 
specimen  above  recorded  I  saw  another  Carolina  WrM),  Both  were  sing- 
ing and  creeping  about  very  rapidly  among  the  underbrush. 

On  September  6,  Ur.  P.  A.  Tavemer  and  I  visited  the  thicket  above 
referred  to,  Mr.  Tavemer  took  a  young  male  which  is  now  No.  200 
in  his  collection,  and  I  secured  two  fledglings,  both  males,  which  are  now 
No.  300  in  Mr,  Tavemer's  collection  and  No.  316  in  my  collection,  l)e- 
sidea  those  taken  we  saw  another,  either  an  adult  or  a  bird  in  the  first 
winter  plumage. 

The  two  birds  first  taken  were  evidently  members  of  an  earlier  brood, 
and  the  two  last  members  of  a  later  brood.  The  presence  of  these  fledg- 
lings constitutes  the  first  breeding  record  for  Canada.^  N.  B.  Klvoh, 
Macdonaid  IntOtuU,  Gwlpk,  Ont. 

Fint  O^ittue  of  Tomuend'a  Solitaire  (Myadestea  tomuendi)  on  Long 
Island,  Kew  York.— A  male  of  this  species  was  captured  at  Kings  Park, 
November  25,  1905,  by  Mr.  J,  A.  Weber  who  kindly  put  the  bird  into  my 
hands  for  identification.  It  appears  to  have  wandered  far  from  its  habitat, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  although  there  is  the  possibility  of  its  being  an 
escaped  cage-bird.  While  the  freshneea  of  plumage  and  normal  length 
of  claws  do  not  preclude  this  possibility,  the  species  is  not,  I  am  told, 
one  that  is  caged  for  sale,  and  the  specimen  in  question  seems  to  have 
u  good  a  claim  to  be  recorded  as  have  other  unexpected  waifs  in  other 
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localities.  A  spetrimeh  ot  Townsend'B  Solitaire  bax  been  taken  as  far  east 
as  lUinoia,  December  16,  1875  (Bull.  N.  O.  C,  I,  1876,  p.  40),  the  late  date 
suggesting,  sfi  does  Mr.  Weber's  bird,  some  connection  between  autumn 
storms  and  the  wafting  eastward  of  puT«ly  accidental  western  visitora 
like  the  one  now  first  recorded  for  New  York.— Jonathan  Dwioht,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  New  York  CUy. 

Two  Birda  New  to  the  Avifauna  of  XanaaB.— 1 .  Groove-billed  Aki 
((Jrotophaga  aujcirosfris).  A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  captured 
bj  a  fanner  near  Emporia,  in  Lyon  County,  about  November  1,  1904. 
It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  and  was  reported 
to  me  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Wooster  of  that  institution.  This  is,  I  think,  the 
first  instance  known  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  north  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas. 

2.  Red  Pualarofe  (CiymopkHvt  /uZicortus).  A  single  specimen  of 
this  species  was  shot  by  Edward  E.  Brown,  asdstant  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  on  November  5,  1005,  at  Thacber's  Lake,  about  four 
miles  from  Lawrence,  in  Douglas  County.  A  small  flock  arose  from 
water  about  one  foot  in  depth  among  the  weeds,  emitting  a  shrill  piping 
cry.  Dr.  Coues  in  his  'Birds  of  the  Northwest,'  says:  "I  introduced  this 
species,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Missouri  region,  as  one 
which  unquestionably  occurs  at  times,  and  in  order  to  complete  an  account 
of  the  family.  It  is  more  particularly  a  maritime  bird, . ,  ..It  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wheaton  among  the  birds  of  Ohio,  and  by  Mr.  Ridgway 
among  those  of  Illinois." 

These  two  additions  raise  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Kansas 
birds  whose  actual  capture  has  been  verified  by  me  to  349. — ^Francis  H, 
Snow,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Soma  HoTO  Hlchig'ftii  Rocords.  —  Prothonotary  Warbler  {Proto- 
notaria  cUrea).  A  floating  newspaper  paragraph  called  my  attention 
to  an  allied  case  of  this  bird's  breeding  in  a  letter  box  in  the  city  of  Battle 
Creek  this  summer.  On  writing  for  further  particulars,  I  find  the  report 
well  coniinned.  I  received  an  excellent  description  of  the  bird  from  Mrs. 
Inez  Adams,  who  had  many  opportunities  for  observing  the  bird  through 
the  summer,  and  who  forwarded  the  nest  itself  to  me  later.  It  agrees 
perfectly  nith  all  descriptions  of  the  nest  of  this  species  and  is,  of  course, 
radically  different  from  the  structure  built  by  the  Yellow  WarMer,  which 
is  the  only  bird  that  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for  P.  dtrta.  The  letter 
box  in  question  was  fastened  Ui  a  veranda  post  of  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
C.  A.  La  Pierre,  No.  35  01dwal«r  St.,  and  it  was  by  her  kindness  that  I 
was  furnished  with  the  following  particulars,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  her  words, 

"About  the  16th  of  May  one  of  the  birds  came  in  at  the  back  door  and 
flew  through  to  the  parlor,  fluttering  there  against  one  of  the  large  win- 
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doKs.  I  hurriedly  opened  the  front  door  to  give  her  her  liberty;  which 
she  seemed  in  no  particul&r  hurry  to  take  advantage  of.  flying  about  the 
room  and  finally  out  into  the  large  elm  which  overhangs  our  porch. .  In  & 
few  moments  she  was  back  again  sitting  on  the  porch  box,  peering  inquisi- 
tively in  at  the  window  where  1  was  at  work.  I  took  no  notice  of  the 
birds  until  on  the  IQth,  returning  from  a  day's  outing  in  the  country.  I 
found  my  letter  box  filled  with  moss  and  grass.  Still,  never  thinking  of 
a  bird  building  there,  I  threw  it  away,  supposing  it  to  have  been  placed 
there  by  the  children  during  my  absence.  A  few  mornings  later  our  mail 
carrier,  finding  the  bos  full,  threw  it  out  again  upon  the  porch  floor.  It 
was  then  that  I  discovered  it  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  nest  and  replaced  it. 
That  same  evening,  or  eariy  next  morning,  there  was  one  tiny  speckled  egg 
laid,  for  I  found  it  there  at  ax  a.  m.  Each  morning,  by  six  o'clock,  there 
would  be  another  egg  that  bad  not  been  there  the  night  before,  until  there 
were  five,  and  then  she  began  sitting.  We  provided  a  temporary  box  for 
the  mails,  and  placed  a  large  fern  on  a  table  in  front,  thus  affording  what 
protection  we  could  during  the  hatching  process. 

"Next  door  to  us  lives  a  small  boy  who,  with  several  companions,  piaj 
and  shout  from  early  till  late,  often  running  across  our  lawn  and  up  on  our 
porch.  The  street  is  a  very  busy  one  and  the  house  stands  close  to  it,  so 
you  can  imagine  what  difficulties  the  Uttle  bird  had  to  contend  with  and 
with  what  courage  and  persistence  she  managed  to  make  her  nest.  She 
was  often  looked  in  upon  by  lamp  light,  and  had  bills  thrust  in  the  nest 
before  I  placed  the  fern,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  until  I  removed  them, 
before  sbe  could  return.  Tbey  were  both  so  tame  that  1  could  often  call 
them  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree,  where  they  would  sit  and  'talk 
back,'  but  not  when  others  were  present. 

"They  h&tched  the  five  eggs  and  got  their  young  into  the  tree  without 
anything  happening  to  distress  them,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  picture  their 
joy.  on  the  morning  when  the  young  were  able  to  fly.  The  male  drew  me 
to  the  door  with  his  loud  ningirig,  and  I  found  him  perched  upon  my  ham- 
mock rope,  warbling  with  a  sweetness  I  bad  no  idea  he  possessed.  He 
would,  occasionally,  leave  the  rope  and  suspend  himsdf  in  the  air  on  a 
level  with  my  head,  just  outside  the  door,  looking  at  me  all  the  time.  I 
opened  the  door,  thinking  he  wanted  to  come  in,  as  he  often  had  done,  but 
he  alighted  on  the  top  of  the  half  open  screen  and  continued  to  sing.  I 
went  out,  and  there  was  the  fii«t  of  the  youngstem  on  the  edge  of  the  box, 
preparing  to  make  the  trip  from  the  nest  to  the  tree.  On  top  of  his  head 
was  a  ball  of  fuz>  like  that  he  had  worn  previous  to  getting  his  feathers, 
making  him  look  very  comical  indeed.  There  was  only  one  wee  bird  in 
the  neet  that  night  and  by  the  following  afternoon  all  had  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come  and, —  listen  as  I  would,  I  could  not  even  hear 
a  note  of  the  song  I  had  learned  to  love  by  association  with  the  bird  that 

"The;  were  very  cleanly  in  their  habits,  making  no  litter  as  I  expected 
th^  would.     When  the  porch  was  scrubbed  with  a  brush,  or  even  washed 
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with  a  hoBe,  they  reniained  uDdisturbed,  and  when  I  sat  in  the  luunmi>ck 
they  would  change  their  course  of  flight  from  the  ne«t  and  pass  dose  to 
my  head,  and  even  come  into  the  kitchen  wash-day  when  the  room  w&s 
full  of  ateam." 

The  above  ie  the  interesting  account  of  these  birds  furnished  me  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house  where  th^  raised  their  brood.  From  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  habits  of  this  species  when  under  the  influence  of  unusual 
environment,  I  deem  it  worthy  of  record.  A  few  rods  back  of  the  house 
flows  the  Kalamaioo  River,  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  willows,  and  it  was 
doubtless  these  neighboring  conditions  that  brought  the  birds  to  this  pecul- 
iar nesting  site. 

American  Hawk  Owl  (iSumta  uluia  caparoch).  Nov.  IS,  1905,  a  flne- 
plumaged  bird  of  this  species  was  brought  in  to  Mr.  Eppinger  to  be  mounted. 
With  it  came  the  information  that  it  had  been  killed  at  Fort  Huron,  St. 
Clair  Co.,  Mich.,  and  that  several  more  had  been  taken  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. This  last  statement  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  with  exact  cer- 
tainty as  yet.  The  bird  had  not  been  long  dead,  as  the  lice  upon  it  were 
still  lively  and  crawling  about.  It  was  a  male  and  had  probaUy  been 
killed  the  day  before. 

Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  kerodias).  Among  other  recent  interest- 
ing occurrences  was  the  unusual  numbers  of  this  species  taken  late  this  fall. 
During  the  first  week  and  a  half  of  November  Hr.  Campion  received  eight 
of  tbera  from  different  persons  to  mount,  all  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Point 
Mouille  Marshes.  All  were  immatures  but  one.  This  bird  docs  not  usu- 
ally linger  here  as  tate  as  this  in  such  numbers.— P.  A.  Taverhbr,  Detroit. 
Mick. 


Some  N«brfta)u  Bird  llat«a.—  Cinclua  mexiamus.  Dipper. — On  page 
6S0  of  the  recently  published  third  volume  of  his  '  Birds  of  North  and 
Middle  America,'  Mr.  Ridgway  cites  the  reference  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cooke 
(Bird  Migr.  Miss.  Valley,  p.  264)  to  this  species  as  abundant  in  Otoe 
County,  Nebraska,  and  in  a  footnote  points  out  that  this  record  must  be 
an  error  since  the  locality  in  question  is  bordering  on  the  Missouri  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  "  the  prairie  region,  a  country  different 
as  possible  from  that  inhabited  by  the  present  species."  In  this  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Ridgway  is  entirely  correct,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  error.  Mr.  Cooke,  as  he  states,  obtained  this 
record  from  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey's  paper  on  the  food  habits  of  Nebraska 
Birds  (Rept.  U.  S.  Ent.  Comm.,  Appendix  II,  p.  16)  where  under  the 
name  "Cinchta  mexicanm,  Sw.,"  he  says;  "Rare  in  Nebraska.  Seen  it 
for  the  first  time  in  August  on  the  Niobrara,  about  se^'en  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  a  dense  timber.  I  was  near  enough  to  observe  it  eating  locusts, 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  says  that  they  are  abundant  in  Otoe  County." 
Examining  Aughey's  paper  it  will  be  seen  that  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
technical  ruune  of  the  Dipper  is  the  common  name  "Western  Bluebird," 
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imd  it  is  dear  from  the  locality  »nd  habitat  mentioned  that  the  record 
bdoDge  v,-ith  the  common  name,  having  been  inadvertently  inserted 
under  Cindut  by  the  printer,  whik  the  note  intended  for  the  Dipper 
was  entirely  crowded  out  by  the  same  iodividual.  Similariy,  the  note 
following,  on  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcber,  will  be  found  also  out  of  its 
proper  place,  being  inserted  under  the  family  Cinclidae.  The  record  of 
the  Weetem  Kuebird  from  the  Niobrara  made  by  Aughey  himself  is 
probably  a  valid  one,  but  the  reported  abundance  of  the  species  in  Otoe 
County  is  almost  certainly  a  middentification  by  Mr.  Morton  for  the 
common  Bluebird  which  was  and  still  is  abundant  there. 

Progn*  BnbiB.  PcraPLB  Mabtin.—  This  year  1  have  seen  the  Purine 
Martin  commonly  across  the  State;  at  Imperial  June  22,  at  Culbertwn 
June  23-25,  at  Stratton  June  28,  and  at  Glen,  Sioux  County.  August  5-23. 
Our  previous  weetemmoet  record  was  from  North  Platte, 

SpissUft  loeUUi  uiioiUB.  Webtbbn  Chippino  Sparrow.—  The  sus- 
picion expressed  on  p.  88  of  the  '  Birds  of  Nebraska '  has  proved  true. 
A  breeding  pair  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow  obtained  by  me  at  Glen,  Sioux 
County,  August  6,  1905,  are  very  decidedly  of  the  western  race.  These 
specimraiE  substantiate  the  recording  of  this  bird  as  another  addition  la 
our  State  list. 

Oyaaoctttk  atftUeri  umMtcns.  BLACK-HBAOEn  Jxv.^The  second 
record  for  the  State  reets  upon  a  bird  seen  by  Prof.  Bruner  and  mys^  in 
Warbonnet  Cafion,  Sioux  County,  August  9, 1905. 

Oomu  biKhrrbynchoi,  Crow. —  This  bird  is  increasing  in  Sioux 
County.  The  Glen  floclc  mentioned  in  the  'Birds  of  Nebraska'  has  this 
year  increased  to  twenty-eight. 

SeUsphonu  pUtycarcui.  BaoAo-TAiLEn  HuuttiHasmD,— A  pair 
of  theee  hummers  was  seen  each  day  about  our  camp  at  Glen,  August  I8~ 
22,  feeding  at  Cleome  flowers.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  they  bred  in  the 
vicinity  this  year, 

Actitis  macnlftrl*.  Spoiled  Sandpiper. — Additional  western  Nebraska 
records  for  this  species  are  a  pair  seen  on  a  sandbar  near  Stratton.  June 
28,  evidently  breeding  near,  and  three  seen  at  a  small  pond  near  Fort 
Kobioaon.  August  23.  in  company  with  several  Solitary  Sandpipers. — 
.yTBON  H.  SwBNK,  Depf.  Entomobtgy  and  Ornithology,  Univertity  o]  A'e- 


Shotild  Bird  PTOt«eUon  Lkwi  uid  their  Intorcement  ba  In  the 
Hands  of  the  Natlou)  OorwiunantT  —There  are  several  reasons  why 
the  protection  of  birds  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government. 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  which  protects  bird  life  from  wanton  destruc- 
tion should  be  uniform  throughout  the  country,  and  no  State  or  Territory 
should  be  without  it.  As  the  formulating  of  the  law  is  a  task  which  requires 
xome  knowledge  of  birds  and  their  habits,  and  since  this  knowledge  cannot 
he  expected  to  be  possessed  by  State  legislators,  the  wording  of  the  law 
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should  not  be  entrusted  to  State  legiiilatures  liable  to  commit  grave  errors. 
For  instance,  by  substituting  the  word  Chicken  Hawk  for  Duck  Hawk  or 
Peregrine  Falcon  the  Missouri  legislature  has  sealed  the  doom  of  our  beet 
mice  destroyers,  the  Marsh  and  Rough-legged  Hawks  and  the  different 
ButeoB,  all  of  which  ore  universally  known  by  the  name  of  chicken  hawk. 

But  while  the  making  of  the  law  is  of  importance,  the  enforcement  of  it 
is  still  more  important  and  should  not  be  left  to  a  State  game  warden  who 
may  or  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  it,  posnibly  being  a  very  good  fish 
and  game  warden,  but  a  very  poor  protector  of  birds  generally.  Even  if 
he  should  be  an  enthusiastic  bird  protectionist,  the  work  itaelf  must  chiefly 
reet  in  the  bands  of  his  deputies  and  of  the  local  police  as  ex  officio  game 
wardens,  men  who  very  often  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  law  and  would 
not  want  to  incur  the  enmity  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  sake  of  a  law 
for  which  they  generally  care  but  little  or  not  at  all. 

We  are  all  agreed  to  admit  that  wild  birds  do  not  belobg  to  the  owner  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  temporarily  alight  or  over  which  they  chance  to 
fly,  but  we  have  not  questioned  the  proprietorship  of  the  State  in  which 
the  bird  is  found,  though  we  know  that  with  few  exceptions  birds  travel 
through  a  number  of  States  in  their  migrations  and  generally  spend  the 
winter  in  one  Stat«,  the  summer  in  another.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  the 
birds  are  the  guests  of  the  Nation,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  «acred  duty 
of  the  Nation  to  give  them'  their  protection  while  with  us.  As  with  the 
landbirds  so  with  the  seabirds  which  come  to  our  shores  to  breed  or  fly 
along  our  coasts  to  feed,  or  in  their  migrations.  They  are  certainly  as 
much  the  guests  of  the  country  as  the  landbirds  and  entitled  to  protection 
by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Their  fate  should  not  be  left  to  the  benevolence 
of  private  persons.  A  task  so  difficult  and  important  should  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  National  Government  which  alone  is  able  to  give  the 
needed  protection  in  full  measure.  A  Nation  that  spends  hundreds  of 
millions  to  protect  her  citizens  and  their  rights  and  interests  should  be 
able  to  give  full  protection  to  its  feathered  wards,  tor  as  such  must  we 
r^ard  these  defenseless  creatures.  We  owe  it  Ui  posterity  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  preseri'e  the  beautiful  in  creation,  and  not  least 
among  that  are  the  birds.  It  is  not  only  their  economic,  but  also,  and 
much  more  so,  their  esthetic  value  which  has  to  be  considered  when  we 
form  and  give  judgment  on  the  relation  of  birds  to  man  and  on  their  right 
to  live.  This  esthetic  worth  may  have  played  a  small  part  in  the  pbst 
among  the  poorly  educated  masses  of  our  rural  population,  but  it  will  be 
of  immensely  more  importance  for  the  better  educated  and  cultured  popu- 
lation of  the  future  to  which  bird  life  will  be  a  great  relief  of  the  monotony 
of  country  life  already  threatening  to  become  almost  unbeatable  by  the 
disappearance  of  trees,  shrubs,  wild  flowers,  and  everything  else  pertaining 
to  beauty  and  loveliness  in  Nature, —  Otto  Widmann,  St.  Louit.  Mo, 
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8t«]n«cer'i  '  Tbe  Btrda  of  tbt  Oeniu  OlBchu  and  tbeir  OftogTAphi- 
Ml  Distribatton.'—  In  thia  paper  of  ten  pages '  Dr.  Stejneger  con- 
BiderB  the  affinities,  probable  place  of  origin,  and  the  geographical 
distributions  of  the  Dippen  —  an  oscinine  type  modified  to  aesume  tbe 
rOle  of  an  aquatic  bird,  and  bence  presenting  puuling  relationshipa. 
"Even  at  this  late  day  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  as  to  their  most 
intimate  relationshipa. . .  .The  majority  of  ornithologists  of  tiMiay  divide 
upon  tbe  question  whether  the  dipper  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  thrushes 
(Turdidte  in  the  wider.sense)  or  to  the  wrens."  Contrary  to  bis  former 
beUef,  tbe  author  is  now  "convinced  that  Cim^iu  baa  sprung  from  the 
same  root"  aa Sialia  and  Saxieola,  and  "that  its  many  peculiarities  are 
mere  adaptations  to  its  aquatic  habits."  Furthermore,  instead  of  assign- 
ing to  it  a  neotropical  origin,  as  he  did  in  1885,  he  now  "has  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirming  Chat  Cinelut  is  of  pahearctic  origin";  or,  more  definitdy, 
that  it  originated  in  "  that  enormous  and  ancient  plateau  and  mountain 
region  north  of  India  and  east  of  90°  east  longitude ....  Frora  this  center 
tbe  dippers  radiated  wherever  high  enough  mountain  ranges,  or  otberuise 
boreal  conditions,  penuitted  them  to  push  forward  their  colonics."  As 
they  are  mountain  and  torrent  loving  birds,  their  distribution  is  peculiar; 
they  inhabit  the  high  mountain  syHtemH  of  the  Pabearctic  subregion  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  in  the  New  World  "are  confined  to  tbe 
boreal  lone  of  the  long  Cordilleran  chain  from  Alaska  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,". extending  in  South  America  eastward  to  eastern  Colombia, 
but  in  North  America  not  ranging  east  of  the  Rocky  Hotmtain  system. 

He  would  place  the  origin  and  beginning  of  the  diapersal  of  the  group 
"not  later  than  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiaiy";  and  assumes  that  they  reached 
North  America  f nnn  Asia  by  the  land  bridge  believed  by  geologists  to  have 
existed  somewhere  about  Bering  Sea,  at  about  the  time  of  the  uplift  of  tbe 
mountun  ranges  that  parallel  the  pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia. 
Although  a  wide  sea  is  suppoeed  to  have  existed  across  what  is  now  Pan- 
ama during  tbe  early  Tertiary,  a  land  bridge  joined  North  and  South 
America  early  enough  for  tbe  dipper  to  have  "probably  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  Andes  before  the  advent  of  tbe  Pliocene."  "Tbe  dipper  which 
reached  farthest  south  (Cincius  schuixi}  seems  to  have  become  most  modi- 
fied, for  it  has  acquired  a  light  rufous  throat,  a  character  entirely  unique 
in  the  genus." 

The  )riace  of  origin  and  relative  antiquity  of  the  several  leading  types  of 
tbe  group  is  further  considered,  and  also  the  influence  upon  tbem  of  isola- 


■Ttae  Birds  of   tKc  Oeous  CiiKhu  and  their  Oeogrsphleal  DlBtrlbullon.     By 
Leonlurd  Stejnes«r,     Smith.  IlUc.  Coll.  (Quart.  luue).  Vol.  XLVII.  pp.  431-430, 

April  s.  leoe. 
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tion  and  other  conditions.  Some  thirty  or  more  fonna  —  species  and 
races  —  are  now  recognized,  and  Ut  facilitate  their  diecussioD  a  syoopsie 
of  them,  in  the  form  of  a  key,  with  their  diatribution,  is  given  in  a  footnote. 
The  group,  with  its  peculiar  get^raphicsJ  distribution  and  ita  several 
rather  distinct  types  of  coloiation  offers  a  tempting  subjoct  for  specuUi' 
tion,  which  our  author  haa  utilized  in  a  most  int«re8tiiig  and  fairly  con- 
servative way.  empbasiiing  at  the  same  time  the  great  dearth  of  ODaterial 
at  present  available  for  study  in  relation  to  many  of  the  forms.  As  Dr. 
Stejneger  says:  "All  these  questiooa  are  of  the  utmost  importance  tend 
interest,  but  \tith  the  present  utt«rly  inadequate  material  at  the  dispoei- 
tion  of  the  ornithologist,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  more  than  lift  a  comer 
of  the  veil.  Until  the  true  inter-relations  of  these  birds  have  been  asoer- 
tained;  until  the  distribution  of  the  fonns  thus  established  has  been  actu- 
ally mapped  in  considerable  detail;  and  until  the  reeults  thus  gained  have 
been  verified  by  corrdation  with  the  physi<^raphic  features  of  the  country 
in  the  field  by  competent  observers;  until  then  we  shall  have  nothing  but 
guesses,  .  ,  I  need  only  mention  that  no  less  than  nine  different  forms  of 
paliearctic  dippera  have  been  described  during  the  last  two  yeara,  the 
scant  material  upon  which  theee  are  mostly  founded  being  distributed 
among  six  different  museums."  Nor  is  the  case  of  the  dippers  an  isolated 
instance;  it  is  merely  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  condition  of  such  prob- 
lems in  general,  not  only  in  the  pakearctic  field,  but  over  the  greater  pert 
of  the  world's  surface. —  J.  A.  A. 

Scott  ■  On  the  Probable  Orlcis  of  Certain  Birda.' '—  The  birds  here 
referred  to,  nine  in  number,  are  all  included  in  the  'Hypothetical  List' 
of  the  A.  O.  V.  Check-List,  and  are  the  following:  Tringa  cooj/eri  Boird, 
AcarUkU  brewsteri  Ridgw.,  Emberixa  byvmaendii  Aud..  Helminthophaga 
lawrencei  Herrick,  H.  leuecbronchialit  Brewster,  Sylvia  carbonata  Aud., 
Sylvia  monlana-  Wilson,  Musricapa  mintita  Wilson.  Two  of  them,  B. 
/awrencci  and  H,  leuaiyronehialis,  are  discussed  at  length,  the  other  seven 
being  disposed  of  in  few  words,  his  conclusion  respecting  them  being  that 
"the  law  of  parsimony  [whatever  that  may  be]  compels  me  to  consider 
these  forms  as  mutations  (which  were  not  perpetuated)  from  »peciet  gttil 
exiting  which  I  have,  in  most  cases,  been  able  to  indicate."  Of  four  of 
them  the  unique  type  specimen  is  still  extant;  the  other  three  are  known 
only  from  the  works  of  Wilson  and  Audubon. 

In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  all  of  these  nine  forms  he  resorte  to 
de  Vries's  hypothesis  of  mutants.  In  considering  the  two  forms  of  Hel- 
mirUhophiia — laierencei  and  leucobrimckialie  —  he  emphatically  rejects  the 
current  hypothesis  of  hybridity  to  account  for  their  origin,  for,  he  says, 
"though  hybrids  do  occur  among  wild  birds,  they  can  be  considered  at 


:,  D.  Bcou.    Sctence, 
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bcrt  *a  only  casual,  tad  Um  iofMtilitjr  of  hybrids,  especially  sjnong  the 
lugher  toimab,  ia  too  wdl  kaomt  to  need  further  comment  here"!  He 
bdievei  (hat  in  the  case  of  these  two  fonos,  "we  have  exani[des  of  two 
NfWnte  and  distinct  'mutations'  from  a  common  parent  stock  or  spenea. 
That  is,"  he  continues,  "I  believe  that  H.  pinui,  eaily  in  the  last  century 
beoune  unstable  as  a  spades  and  began  to  throw  what  must  be  considered 
u  'mutants,'  taking  de  Vriee's  definition  of  the  word."  He  concludes 
cith  Um  following:  "In  the  light  of  the  evidence  set  forth  only  one  answer 
cm  be  made  to  the  question  as  to  the  part  that  the  process  defined  by 
de  Vrie«  as  mutation  is  playing  among  higher  animals  to-day.  Beyond 
doubt  >e  have  witnessed  the  birth  of  new  species  of  birds  during  the  past 
wvenly  yeais.  Moreover,  some  of  these  new  species  have  flourished  so 
ulo  have  become  a  salient  part  of  the  bird  fauna  in  the  region  where  they 
occur  uh]  where  they  were  unknown  to  skilled  ornithologists,  who  care- 
CuUjr  studied  these  i^ions  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century."  Else- 
shere  in  his  paper  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  theee  forms  were 
iDbiaini  to  "such  keen  fidd  naturalists  as  Audubon  and  Wilson,  [NuttaU,] 
Uwreoee,  Coues  and  Prentiss." 

Hsriiv  dsewheie  replied'  in  oonsideraUe  detail  to  Mr.  Scott's  paper, 
«e  will  beie  merely  state,  (1)  that  the  area  where  these  birds  have  been 
found  (except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  migrants)  was  wholly  outside  of 
tbe  regions  studied  by  the  above  named  "keen  field  naturalists,"  and 
thu  tbeir  ignorance  of  these  birds  does  not  imply  their  absence  from  the 
im  where  tbey  have  since  been  found  in  some  numbers,  and  their  probable 
recent  origin;  (2)  that  these  birds  do  not  present  tbe  staUe  character 
olieerved  in  mutants,  which  always  breed  true;  (3)  that  they  occur  only 
where  Uie  breeding  ranges  of  HelminihopkUa  chrysojiera  and  H.  pinu* 
oredsp,  and  are  thus  strictly  comparable  with  the  hybridity  seen  on  a 
grand  ecale  between  ColapUs  cajer  and  C.  avrotxa  over  the  extensive  region 
where  their  breeding  ranges  overlap;  (4)  that  Ur,  Scott  has  not  shown  a 
very  dear  grasp  of  the  facta  in  the  case  of  these  warblers,  or  of  the  real 
character  of  mutants;  (5)  that  the  hypothesis  of  hybridity,  plus  more  or 
kaa  tendency  to  dichromatism,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  H.  latureneti 
sad  H.  Uueebronehialit  and  their  endless  variants. —  J.  A.  A. 

Olark'i  '  Birda  of  tbe  Sonthem  LeiMT  AntOl*!.'— This  paper,  of  over 
one  hundred  pages,*  relates  to  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  and 
Grenada.  Twenty-five  pages  of  introductory  matter  treat  of  the  'Litera- 
ture,' 'Geology  and  Geography'  (pp.  206-215), '  Meteorological  and  Geolo- 
gical Phenomena'  (hurricanes  and  volcanic  eruptions),  'Present  Status  of 
Krd  Life,'  'Locally  Extinct  Species,'  'Introduced  Species,'  'Exported 


■Bdence.  N.  8..  Vol.  XXII.  Xo.  Sea.  pp.  431-434.  Oct.  6,  IVOfi. 
*Binti  of  the  Southern  Lesser  Antilles.     By  Austin  H.  Clark.     Pioc.  Boston  Soc. 
N»l.  Bin..  Vol.  XXXII.  No,  7,  pp.  203-312.     Oct..  1906. 
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Species.'  "The  Mongoose,'  and  "The  West  lodiftn  Avifauna'  (pp.  221-228). 
The  'Annotated  List'  occupies  pp.  228-302.  and  is  followed  bjr  Dominal 
lists  of  species  known  to  breed  in  the  different  islands,  and  by  a  biblio- 
grapby  of  nearly  one  hundred  titles.  The  list  numbers  168  speciee  as  of 
known  occurrence,  of  which  11  are  introduced;  5  othera  are  given  as  of  - 
doubtful  occurrence,  and  3  as  'hypothetical.'  Quit«  a  number  of  the 
species  admitted  rest  on  single  records. 

The  list  is  based  primarily  on  observations  and  collections  made  by  tba 
author  during  a  continuous  residence  of  rather  more  than  a  year  (August 
3,  1902-8eptember  22,  1004),  and  on  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  examined,  including  such  16th  and 
17th  century  authors  as  Rochefort,  Ligon,  Dutertre,  Labat,  Hughes,  and 
Sloane.  Coecyaa  mmor  vincerUw  is  here  described  as  new,  and  four  others, 
based  on  the  investigations  here  recorded,  were  described  by  the  author  in 
eariier  papers,  and  aie  in  part  here  redescribed.  Besides  the  very  ex- 
tended remarks  on  the  distribution  and  habits  of  the  forms  here  enumer- 
ated, there  are  often  critical  remarits  on  their  relationships  and  probable 
origin  as  birds  of  these  islands.  The  work  altogether  shows  careful  re- 
search and  is  an  important  contribution  to  West  Indian  ornithcJogy. — 
J.  A.  A. 

OberholBer'i  '  A  Monograph  of  the  Genua  Dandxocincla  OxKy.''  — 
Of  this  difficult  genus  18  forms  are  recognized,  namely,  12  species  and  6 
additional  subspecies.  Two  specieeand  two  subspecies  are  here  described 
as  new,  and  four  names  previously  current  are  reduced  to  synonymy. 
Specimens  of  all  except  two  were  examiued.  including  the  types  of  seven 
of  them.  Dendromanen  Sclater,  proposed  for  Dendrocincia  anabatina,  is 
treated  "as  a  simple  synonym  of  Dendrocincia."  There  is  a  key  to  the 
species  and  subspieciea,  and  the  type  locality,  distribution,  and  synonymy 
of  each  are  given. —  J.  A.  A. 

Besbe'i  '  The  Ostrlchei  uid  tlieii  Allias.'—  Apropos  of  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Ostrich  House  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  Hr.  C. 
William  Beebe,  Curator  of  Birds  at  the  Park,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
popular  account  of  'The  Ostriches  and  their  Allies,'  which  is  published  in 
the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  and  also  separately.'  It  consists 
of  Part  I,  a  general  account  of  the  Apteryges,  the  Emeus,  the  Cassowaries, 
and  the  Ostriches,  and  Part  II,  their  external  structural  adaptations  to 
eureorial  habits.    The  text  is  a  well  prepared  popular  account  of  these 


<A  Uonogrsph  of  ihe  Genus  DtndroHndn  Gray.  By  Hury  C.  OberholKr.  Proc, 
Arail.  Nsl.  Sci.  PhUsdelphta,  1M4.  pp.  447-463,  June  19, 1904. 

'The  Oatriches  Bnd  their  AlUea.  By  C.  William  Beebe.  Ciu-alor  of  Birds.  Ninth 
Ann.  Rep.  New  York  ZoOI.  Sor.,  1»04.  pp.  203-:;29.  Also  separate,  Svo,  pp.  33.  with 
S  hsir-lone  plates  and  1 1  text  illuatratlona. 
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birds,  their  modifications  and  adaptatioiu;  th«  illust rations,  based  on 
pholcgiai^,  show  the  living  birds,  their  feet,  wings,  and  feathers.  It  is 
thug  veil  adapted  to  its  function  of  a  manual  of  instruction  for  visitors  to 
this  portion  of  the  exhibits  at  the  New  Yoric  Zoological  Park.—  i.  A.  A. 

iMba'B  'Two  BlrdLoTOTsin  Mexico."^ 'Two  Bird-Lovers  in  Mex- 
ico' is  B  pleasantly  written  account  of  a  winter  trip  across  Mexico,  from 
VeraCnii  to  ManwnJIlo,  made  by  the  author  and  his  wife  during  1903-04. 
As  much  tim«  was  spent  'roughing  it,'  camping  out  with  a  guide  and 
IriTding  with  animals,  their  opportunities  for  studying  the  birds  and 
uiimals  of  portions  of  the  States  of  Cdima  and  Jalisco  could  hardly  have 
been  more  favorable,  and  the  pages  of  this  attractive  book,  as  regards 
both  iUuatrations  and  text,  show  the  good  use  made  of  these  unusual 
idvantages.  'Two  Bird-Lovers  in  Mexico'  is  thus  a  hook  for  the  general 
reader  se  well  as  the  nature-lover  and  the  naturalist.  Says  the  author: 
"The  entire  trip  was  so  novel,  so  absolutely  devoid  of  unpleasant  features, 
ind  on  the  whole  so  inexpensive,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  knowledge 
of  such  an  outing  would  tempt  many  lovers  of  Nature  to  this  neighboring 
Republic."  Mr.  Beebe's  book  cannot  fail  to  be  such  an  incentive,  and 
the  rlupter  by  Mrs.  Beebe  on  '  Hon  we  did  it '  will  be  of  great  assistance 
lo  Ihow  who  may  wish  to  follow  in  their  footsteps, 

BeeideB  the  incidental  and  many  quite  extended  notices  of  birds,  mam- 
huIb,  reptiles,  and  insects  contained  in  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
or  more  of  the  general  narrative,  an  annotated  Ust  of  the  birds  and  mam- 
mals observed  is  given  in  an  appendix  of  twenty-five  pages,  with  cross 
references  to  the  general  t«xt*  where  they  are  further  mentioned  or  more 
fully  described.  As  the  author  is  an  enthusiastic  and  well  trained  ob- 
■erver,  his  narrative  of  experiences  in  the  Mexican  tropics  is  full  of  attrac- 
tively prteented  information  respecting  the  r^ion  visited  and  its  inhabi- 
loots  —  human  as  weU  as  animal  and  vegetable.—  J.  A.  A. 

Hftntuch'a  Birds  of  Ic*Und.'— This  detailed  summary  of  present 
bwwledge  of  the  ornithology  of  Iceland  consists  of  two  parts,  the  firHt 
being  the  generalities  of  the  subject  <pp.  1-90).  and  the  second  a  systematic 


'Two  Blrd-LOTer»  In  i  Mexico  I  By  1  C.  WJHlsm  Bf*hf  I  Curator  of  Ornltholotw  ft 
llie  New  York  Zoological  Park  and  Ule  i  Member  of  the  New  York  ZoOIOKtral 
•odelj;  Member  I  ot  the  Oralihologists'  Union  |  lllualrftted  wlih  Photonraphs  I  (rom 
lite  bjihe  Author.  |  fVlEnette]  Boston  and  New  York  I  Houftht on,  Mifflin  an'l  Cum- 
puiy  !  The  Rlvertlde  Press,  Cambridge  |  ISOA  —  8vo,  pp.  xli+t08.  with  IS  half-lone 
Ulitei  and  lOS  text  cuts.     tS.OO. 

'Unlortunalelr  the  referemces  lo  the  later  part  ot  the  book  arc  quite  otlen  two 
PWsoul  »1  the  way.  as  If  made  from  proof-Bheela  and  the  pagination  later  chanKeil 
bj  tauylng  the  folio*  two  pages  ahead. 

■Btllrag  lur  Kenmnlsa  |  der  I  Vogelwelt  1>land<  |  Von  Bemhard  Hanlz:«-h  '.  Mil 
M  AbbiMungen  und  1  Karte  1  Berlin  |  Verlag  vo 
SvD,  pp.  tH-341  .  with  24  text  ruts  and  I  map.     ? 
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account  of  the  species  (pp.  02-338).  Part  I  conaBta  of  seven  sectioDH, 
comprisiiig:  (1)  a  historical  r£sun)6;  (2)  a  list  of  the  principal  works  and 
papers  on  Iceland  birds;  (3)  an  account  of  the  author's  travels  io  Iceland, 
and  of  bird  protection;  (4)  the  topography,  and  the  {^ysical  and  biologi- 
cal features  of  the  island;  (5)  changes  in  the  bird  life  of  the  island  nithin 
historic  times,  including  an  account  of  the  extinction  of  the  Great  Auk; 
(6)  derivation  of  the  Icelandic  omis;  <7)  the  economic  value  of  the  birds 
to  the  inhabitants.  Section  fi  contaius  also  a  briefly  annotated  list  (59 
species)  of  the  birds  of  the  little  island  of  Grimsey,  off  the  north  coast, 
and  another  (68  species)  of  those  of  the  islet  Vesmannieyjar,  off  the  south 

Part  II  begins  with  a  list  of  the  species  authenticated  as  birds  of  Iceland, 
numbering  120,  with  brief  annotations  as  to  their  relative  abundance  and 
manner  of  occurrence.  The  list  also  includes,  but  not  numbered  as  a  part 
of  the  list,  12  species  as  of  casual  or  probable  occurrence,  and  the  extinct 
Great  Auk.  Each  is  treated,  generally  at  some  length,  in  the  following 
240  pages  of  the  n-ork,  including  references  to  previous  records  of  the  spe- 
cies as  birds  of  Iceland,  their  vernacular  names  in  various  languages,  their 
distribution,  relative  abundance,  habits,  uses,  etc.,  together  with,  in  many 
cases,  measurements  of  Iceland  specimens,  and  a  statement  of  the  color  of 
bill,  feet,  and  naked  soft  parts,  taken  from  fresh  specimens  by  the  author. 
The  work  is  thus  not  only  the  latest  but  a  most  comprehensive  and  useful 
treatise  on  the  ornithology  of  Iceland.  The  illustrations  (half-tone  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  in  the  text)  include  views  of  the  breeding  places 
of  a  number  of  species,  and  the  nest  and  ^gs  of  MegaUilra  »kua,  etc.,  but 
relate  mainly  to  the  physiographic  features  of  the  island,  and  are  thus, 
though  rather  poorly  reproduced,  oE  great  assistance  in  giving  a  clear 
impression  of  the  prevailing  physical  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
island. —  J.  A.  A. 

Osorgey's  Ornithological  Fragments  from  the  Huitueriptg  ol  Jo- 
hum  BaUmon  TOn  Petsnyl.' — Johann  Salamon  von  Pet^nyi   (bom  1799, 

died  1855)  was  one  of  the  founders  of  systematic  ornithology  in  Hungary, 
for  many  years  custodian  of  the  Hungarian  National  Museum,  and  a 
friend  of  C.  L.  Brehm,  J.  F.  Naumann,  £.  Baldamua,  &nd  other  eminent 
ornithologists  of  bis  time.  He  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  gathering 
material  for  a  comprehensive  work  on  Hungarian  birds,  but  died  before 
it  was  ready  for  publication,  and  discoveries  of  species  new  to  the  Hun- 
garian omis  first  made  by  him  remained  unpublished  till  thdr  rediscovery 
later  by  other  workers.  The  fragments  of  his  manuscripts,  rescued  from 
oblivion,  and  here  brought  together  and  published  half  a  century  aft«r 

'UriKBrishe  Ornithologlsche  CentraJe  I  —  I  Ornlthologische  Frsgmente  1  kus  den 
Huidgehrirten  von  |  Johuin  Salamon  Pet«nyl  |  Deutsch  bearbitet  |  von  |  Tltuc 
Csergey  |  Mil  eln^r  Einldtune  |  von  |  Otto  Herman  |  [Vignette)  Qere-Untermhaus  | 
Druck  und  Verlas  too  Fr,  Eugen  KOhler  |  1905  —  8vo,  pp.  3&+400.  frontispiece,  S 
colored  plates,  and  16  text  culs. 
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hia  death,  show  hi'rri  to  have  been  one  of  the  leading  ornithological  ntu- 
denta  of  hia  time,  and  even  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years  they  have  still  value 
and  interest  as  a  contribution  to  Hungarian  omithtdogy. 

An  introduction  of  nearly  twenty  pages  by  Otto  Hennan  contains  an 
interaeting  biographical  sketch  of  Fet^nyi,  and  the  editor's  preface  adds 
many  details  respecting  his  ornithological  work.  From  the  latter  it  ap- 
peus  that  as  early  as  1842  he  had  already  reached  the  poiDt  of  distinguish- 
ing climatic  varieties  bb  such.  In  the  '  Fragmente '  we  have  some  account 
of  lesa  than  half  of  the  species  of  the  Hungariaa  omis,  and  these  acoounts 
vuy  from  rather  brief  and  incomplete  notices  U>  elaborate  monographs, 
as  in  the  case  of  FaUo  aacer,  which  occupies  over  twenty  pages,  besides 
tome  doten  additional  pages  by  the  editor,  on  the  status  of  F.  Jeideggi, 
■hich  be  considers  as  merely  a  subspecies  of  F.  aactr.  The  illustrations, 
by  the  editor,  thoughnot  numerous,  are  especially  Dotewortby,particulariy 
for  the  naturalness  of  pose  of  the  birds  dejHcted,  both  in  the  text  cuts  and 
in  the  i^tea;  in  fact,  more  Ufe-Uke  or  more  pleasing  bird  pictures  we  have 
rarely  seen.—  J.  A,  A. 

EarvlB-Broini't  '  Trftvolfl  of  a  Katnraliit  in  Hortheni  Enrcipe.'  — 
These  two  beautiful  volumes'  relate  to  travels  made  by  the  author  some 
thirty  to  thirty-four  years  ago,  in  Norway,  Archangel,  and  Petchora.  but 
Ibe  narrative  bas  lost  little  of  interest  through  the  long  delay  in  making 
it  public.  It  is  in  journalistic  form,  being  the  author's  JDumals  just  as 
be  "wrot«  them  down  at  the  close  of  each  day."  with  no  attempt  to 
Kwrite  or  clothe  in  new  phraaeolt^ty  the  original  entricH.  And  herein 
lies  much  of  the  charm  and  much  of  historical  value. 

The  lirat  trip  was  to  Norway  in  1871,  the  account  of  which  occupies 
pp.  1-103,  with  an  appendix  of  twenty  pages  giving  an  Etnoolated  list 
of  the  birds  (101  species)  observed.  The  second  trip  was  to  Archangel 
in  1S72.  recounted  in  pp.  127-182,  with  appendices  <pp.  183-209)  giving 
lists  of  the  birds  and  eggs  cdlected  around  Archangel,  and  of  the  rarer 
birds  in  the  museum  at  Archangel.  The  third  journey  was  to  Petchora 
in  1875  (pp.  215-476),  the  account  of  which  in  followed  by  several  appen- 
dices on  the  ornithological  results  of  the  expedition,  with  some  account 
of  the  SamoyMes.  The  author  on  the  first  two  trips  was  accompanied 
by  the  late  Edward  R.  Alston,  and  on  the  journey  to  the  Petchora  by  the 
late  Henry  Seebohm,  on  which  journey  was  based  his  well-known  'Sil>eria 
in  Europe. ' 

The  illustratiods  indude  two  colored  plates  (eggs  of  Gray  Plover  and 
Little  Stint),  portruts   of   the  author,  of    Prof.  Koliert  Collett,  £.  R. 


'Travels  of  a  Nalurallm  1  in  Nonhem  Europ?  |  Nor^-ay.  1871  I  Archsniwl,  1872  | 
Peldiora.  1875  I  By  |  J.  A,  Harvie  Brown,  F.  II.  S.  E..  F.  Z,  a. '  Hemtxr  of  the 
Brilltb  Ondtbologlsu'  i  Union,  etc.  |  Joint  Author  of  '  Fauna  of  (he  Moray  Basin ' 
andl'A  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Orkney':  |  Author  of  'A  Vertelirate  Fauna  o(  the  N. 
W.  BI(liluidB  and  Skye'  |  With  coloured  plates  an<l  othpr  Ilium  ratlonn  I  and  4  maps  | 
Vol.  I  [-11]  I  London :  T.  Flaber  Unwin  |  Patemosier  Square.  MC  MV  i  —  2  vols. 
S'o,  Vol.  I,  pp.  f-xlT,  1-2M,  le  pll.  and  2  maps.  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-vlll,  261-641.  2  col, 
pll.,2iiiaps,  8  plain  pll.,  and  numerous  t«it  cuts. 
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Alston,  Henry  Seebohm,  and  others,  several  landscape  views,  nests  of 
the  Ospray,  and  varioue  text  iUuBtrations  of  native  implements,  etc..  and 
nupH  showing  the  routes  traveled. 

The  daily  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  those  trftvdlera  and  collector 
in  these  far  northern  and  still  little  known  regions,  noting  the  progress 
of  the  season,  the  arrival  and  nesting  of  the  birds,  the  characteristics  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  will  be  read  with  sympathetic  interest  by 
many  beyond  the  wide  circle  of  omithologistB  to  which  it  immediately 
appeals. —  J.  A,  A. 

Wytanuui'i  'OMurA  Avium.' — This  important  work',  proposed  in 
1003  (see  Auk,  XXI,  1904,  p.  312),  seems  now  wdl  under  way,  the  first 
five  parts  having  recently  reached  us  for  notice.  Each  part,  restricted  to 
a  single  family,  is  paged  separately,  and  is  practically  complete  in  itt«lf. 
Part  I,  by  Ernst  Hartert,  treats  of  the  Eurybemidie  (pp.  8,  I  pi.  col.); 
Part  II.  by  P.  Wytsman.  ot  the  Todida  (pp.  4.  1  pi.  col.);  Parts  III,  IV. 
and  V,  by  T.  Salvador!,  treat  respectively  ot  the  Stringopidte  (pp.  2,  1  jd. 
col.),  NestoridiB  (pp.  3,  1  pi.  col.),  and  the  Caoatuids  (pp.  7,  1.  pi.  col.). 
The  text  consists  of  a  brief  general  account  of  the  family,  in  regard  to  its 
relationships  and  technical  history,  keys  to  the  genera  and  species,  with 
their  principal  synonymy  and  geographical  distribution.  The  work 
will  thus  be  of  great  convenience  and  value  as  a  synopsis  of  the  birds 
of  the  world.  It  is  edited  by  P.  Wytsman,  is  published  in  English,  and 
the  illustrations  are  by  Keulemans.  They,  give  a  full  length  figure  of  a 
characteristic  species,  with  head,  feet  and  other  detail  figures  of  a  number 
of  other  species,  thus  far  all  in  color,  and  of  course  welt  executed. —  J.  A.  A. 

'Ootheca  Woolvyana.'—  We  are  glad  to  note  the  appearanc«  of  Part 
III'  of  this  well-known  work,  comprising  'Columbfe-Alcie.'  It  is  of  course 
prepared  on  the  well-considered  lines  of  the  previous  parts.'  In  addition 
to  being  a  catalogue  of  the  famous  WoUey  Collection,  with  authentic  and 
detailed  records  of  the  specimens,  it  comprises  also  extended  notes  on  the 
nesting  habits  and  breeding  ranges  of  the  species,  often  to  the  extent  of 
eight  to  a  dozen  pages  to  a  species,  with  many  important  editorial  addi- 
tions.   The  entry  numbers  included  in  the  present  volume  are  279S  to 


■Gener*  Avium.  Edited  by  P.  Wytsman.  with  Conlributlons  by  Messrs.  P.  L. 
Sclftier,  R.  Bowdler  Shnrpe.  W.  R,  Ogllvle-Gtant.  E.  Harteri.  C.  E.  HellmaiT,  T. 
Salvador!,  etc,  4lo,  with  colored  [>lale8.  Printed  and  published  by  V.  Vertemuil 
4  L.  Deamet.  Bruasells.  Parts  I-V,  IMS.  (Pt.  I.  3/0:  Ft.  II,  3/1;  Pt.  Ill,  2/ ; 
Pt.  IV.  2/11:  Pt.  V.  6/0.) 

■Ootheca  WoUeyana:  |  An  llluattated  Catalogue  |  ol  |  the  CoUecllon  ot  Birds' 
Eggs  I  formed  by  the  late  |  John  Wolley,  Jun.,  it.  A.,  F.  Z.  S.  |  Edlled  Irom  the  orig- 
inal notes  I  by  I  Alfred  Newton.  ]  —  |  Part  III.  Colurobe-Alce.  |  —  |  London:  |  ' 
B.  H.  Porter.  7  Prince's  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  |  M.  C,  M.  V.  1  [Price  £2  2s.  net. 
—  8vo.  pp.  1-lv.  l-SSi.  pll.  col.  nlv-xit. 

■Part  I,  Acclpiires  (Including  Btrlges),  1804:  Part  II,  Picarle.Passeres.  1902, 
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4640,  reprceenting  About  185  species.  The  eight  colored  plates  relate 
exduaivety  to  the  eggs  of  the  Great  Auk,  seven  of  which  and  a  cast  of 
another  are  figured,  the  accompanying  text  occupying  pages  364-384. 
It  is  a  matter  for  Bincer«  congratulation  that  Mr.  Wolley's  valuable  field 
notes  and  records  are  fin^y  being  made  accessible,  and  given  permanent 
form  in  a  manner  so  attractive  and  under  such  competent  editorship. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Xconomie  Ornithology .^Tbe  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  Texas 
during  the  last  few  years  and  its  prospective  extension  int«  other  cotton- 
growing  districts  has  led  the  Biological  Survey  to  undertake  investigations 
to  determirte  what  species  of  birds  feed  upon  this  weevil  and  to  what  extent 
tliey  are  liliely  to  prove  a  check  upon  its  increase.  The  preliminary  results 
thus  far  reached  have  been  summarized  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey,  in  a  special 
report,'  based  on  the  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  a  large  number  of 
birds  collected  in  and  around  the  cotton  fields,  chiefly  in  the  month  of 
November,  1904,  in  southern  Texas,  The  weevils  were  found  in  the  stom- 
achs of  ^xiut  a  doien  species  of  birds,  out  of  about  38  speciee  examined, 
usually  in  Bmall  numbers,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  show  that  the  effi- 
cient protection  of  insectivorous  birds  is  of  considerable  importance  to  cot- 
ton-growers. 

The  economic  relations  of  the  Bob-white  and  other  quails  of  the  United 
States  is  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  late  Dr.  Judd,  published  also  as  a 
'Bulletin'  of  the  Biological  Survey,^  The  eastern  Bobwhite  and  its  sub- 
species, here  treated  collectively,  occupies,  quite  naturally,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  report,  the  species  of  the  Southwest  the  remaining  tbird. 
lliere  are  two  plates  by  Fuertes,  one  of  'Bobwhite  in  a  potato  field,'  the 
other  of  the  'Gambel  quail.'  The  first  is  colored  and  serves  as  an  attrac- 
tive frontispiece.  Various  text  cuts  illustrate  the  seeds  of  different  weeds 
that  ore  a  peat  to  the  farmer,  tons  of  the  seeds  of  which  are  destroyed  an- 
nually by  Bobwhite.  This  bird  is  considered  (1)  as  an  ally  of  the  farmer, 
(2)  as  an  asset  of  the  farm,  (3)  as  an  article  of  food.  (4)  oa  an  object  of 
sport,  (5)  in  relation  to  its  esthetic  value;  several  pages  are  also  devoted  to 
measures  for  its  preservation  and  propagation,  and  about  fifteen  pages  to 
a  detailed  account  of  its  food  h^its.  About  53  per  cent  of  its  food  con- 
sists of  seeds,  chi^y  those  of  plants  injurious  to  agriculture.  An  addi- 
tional 15  per  cent  is  insects,  which  includes  such  noxious  species  as  the 
potato  beetle,  chinch  bug,  weevils  of  various  species,  cutworms,  grass- 
hoppers, and  many  others.    The  remainder  of  its  food  consists  mainly 

iBlrdi  known  to  Ml  the  BoU  W«vU.  Bj  Vernon  Bailey.  Chlet  Field-Natuia- 
lisl,  Biological  Survey.  U.  8.  Depmrtment  oJ  Agrlcullure.  Biological  Survey,  Bulletin 
No.  22.  8vo.  pp.  16,  leOfi. 

Tlu  Bobwhite  and  other  Quails  ot  the  United  States  In  their  Economic  Relations 
By  Sylvester  D.  Judd,  Asriituit,  BIoIoeIckI  Survey.  U.  S.  Department  o(  Agrkul 
ture.BureauOlBlotogiciJSurTey.  Bulletin  No.  21.     8vo.  pp.  641, 1B05. 
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of  wild  berries  and  other  wild  small  fruitB.  The  California  and  other  west- 
em  species  of  quails  have  of  courae  quite  similar  habits,  but  prove  to  be 
more  or  less  destructive  locally,  from  their  great  numbers,  to  certain  farm 
crops,  as  grains  and  fruits,  and  especially  grapes.  They  likewise  destroy 
Ikrge  quantities  of  weed  seeds  and  injurious  insects,  but  are,  on  the  whole, 
consider^ly  less  insectivorous  than  the  Bobwhitee. 

The  Homed  Larks  in  reference  to  their  relation  to  agriculture  have  re- 
cently been  studied  by  Mr.  W.  L.  McAtee.'  He  finds  that  about  20  per 
cent,  of  thdr  food  consists  of  insects,  ranging  from  lees  than  two  per  cent, 
in  the  winter  months  to  over  SO  per  cent,  during  some  of  the  summer 
months.  The  rest  is  vegetable  matter,  consisting  largely  of  the  seeds  of 
weeds  and  other  useless  plants,  practically  no  cultivated  fruit  being  taken, 
and  the  amount  of  grain  that  enMrs  into  their  fare  is  a  negligible  quantity, 
although  at  some  localities  in  California  complaints  have  been  made  of 
their  depradation  upon  newly-eown  wheat.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  that  the 
California  homed  larks  differ  markedly  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  high  percentage  of  grain  they  consume,  being  three  times 
that  of  the  larks  of  other  localities.  On  the  whole,  however,  says  the  vei^ 
diet:  "So  small  in  amount  is  the  grain  thus  taken  and  over  such  restricted 
areas  that,  aside  from  the  fact  that  at  small  expense  all  damage  can  be 
prevented,  the  loss  bears  no  comparison  to  the  benefits  conferred.  The 
homed  lark  by  its  services  to  agriculture  earns  a  right  to  live,  and  deserves 
protection  at  the  hands  of  man." —  J.  A.  A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

On  the  Critlolsm  of  Heft  III  of  '  Die  VOgel  der  paUtarkttaohen 
raana.' 

To  THE  EorroRS  of  'Thb  Atjk'; 

Dear  Sirs :—  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  that  my  ornitholog- 
ical writings  have  been  looked  upon  favourably  in  America,  and  I  am  amdous 
that  they  are  fully  understood  in  your  country,  because  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  moat  of  the  ornithological  work  done  in  America.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  wish  to  say  a  tew  words  about  the  generally  kind  review  of  Part  III 
of  my  book  on  the  birds  of  the  patearctic  fauna,  in  "The  Auk,'  Vol.  XXII,  p. 
428.     The  reviewer  takes  exception  to  my  "  conservatism  "  in  respect  to  gen- 

<The  Horned  Larks  In  their  Relallona  to  Agriculture.  By  W,  L.  McAte«,  Asalatuii. 
Biological  Survey.  U.  S.  Department  of  A^culture,  Biological  Survey,  Bull.  No. 
23.     8vD.  pp.  37,  2  plates,  and  13  text  cuts. 
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an,  and  nys  that  I  have  merged  all  the  subgenera  ncogniced  by  Hellmayrin 
hia  ncoot  sxceUent  monogntph  of  the  Parids  in  Pamt  Mid  that  "  my  treat- 
ment of  thu  and  allied  families  is  far  Uea  satiBfactory-,  and  lees  con«i5tent 
and  rational,  than  the  recent  revision  of  these  groups  by  Hellmayr."  Need- 
lew  to  Bay  I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion.  The  reviewer  does  not  explain  in 
iriiicfa  way  my  treabneot  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hellmayr.  The  one  point 
he  objects  to  is,  that  I  bave  no  use  for  subgenera.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  the  omission  of  subgenera  doee  not  Diake  a  work  inferior.  In 
ny  opinion  subgenera  are  an  unnecessary  impediment.  If  a  number  of 
qMCiee  is  to  be  grouped  into  various  sections,  this  is  better  done  under  name- 
leas  headings,  such  sa  "Blue  Tits,"  "Grey  Tits"  etc..  or  A,  B,  C  but  if  a 
name  ia  given  to  these  sections  —  which  of  courae  have  not  generic  value, 
or  dse  they  would  be  recogniied  as  genera  —  it  leads  to  some  persons  adopt- 
ing these  namee,  othera  not,  and  some  even  using  both  nameel  This  incon- 
Bst^it  treatment  may  be  seen  every  day.  Every  student  of  palaarctic 
Parids  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  genus  Parus,  as  limited  by 
me,  cannot  be  split  into  full  genera :  nevertheless  a  "  subgenus  "  CyanitUi 
(among  others)  ia  recogniied  by  some  authors.  What  is  the  reeultT  Host 
authors  call  tbe  "Blue  Titmouse,"  the  type  of  the  "subgenus"  CymtuUt 
as  usual  Pom*  eamkua,  others  make  use  of  the  subgeneric  name  and  call 
it  Cyanitiet  coruinu,  otbeie  again  call  it  Parut  (Cyanittet)  earvieut.  All 
this  is  avoided  by  not  giving  a  name  to  the  ao-caJled  subgenera,  regarding 
tiion  merdy  as  sections,  tribes  or  subdivisions  and  calling  th^n  group 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  or  the  Black-and-whit«  group,  group  with  yellow  or  without 
ydlow,  etc.  I  fail  to  see  entirely  for  what  purpose  subgenera  are  recog~ 
niied  and  named,  if  no  use  is  made  of  their  names;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
not  scientific  Ui  treat  than  as  genera,  because,  as  in  the  present  case,  they 
cannot  be  separated  by  any  constant  characters,  and  I  object  to  using  both 
names,  t.  e.  that  of  the  genua  and  subgenus,  because  it  makes  our  nomen- 
datorial  apparatus  unnecessarily  cumbersome.  Ergo:  my  most  decided 
opinion  is  that  "subgenera"  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

Except  in  the  absence  of  subgenera  my  work  differs  from  that  of  Mr. 
Hetlmayr  in  the  following  points:  I  have  combined  still  more  allied  forms 
ss  subspecies,  added  some  formeiiy  unknown  forms  and  corrected  a  few 
errors.  I  do  not  deny  my  very  strong  tendency  to  combine  allied  forms  as 
subspecies.  Hy  reviewer  sayv  that  I  have  done  this  "sometimes  apparently 
without  satisfactory  reasons  therefor,  as  where  Paru«  tdatai  of  Mexico  is 
made  a  subspecies  of  Panu  poZiufris,  although  separated  geographically 
by  thousands  of  miles. . .  .  "  This  treatment  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  appar- 
oitly,  bat  not  really  "unsatisfactory."  My  critic  has  never  seen  Parut 
dejeani  nor  Parus  kffjxrmdana,  or  he  might  more  likely  have  said  that  they 
wne  indistinguishable  from  Panis  telaUri,  and  P.  dejcani  and  hypermelana 
sie  in  my  opinion  connected  by  intermediate  forms  with  palttttris,  and  there- 
fore subepeciea.  All  this  I  have  carefully  explained  in  my  book.  These 
are  difficult  forms  and  difficult  questions,  to  the  study  of  which  I  have  de- 
voted the  beet  part  of  a  winter,  with  a  material  never  seen  before  by  one 
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roan  at  the  same  time,  and  not  eaeily  brought  (jjgether  again,  sinoe  many 
rouaeuma  and  frienda  sent  me  whole  ooUeotiona  and  single  BpecimeDS  for 
study,  in  addition  to  the  wonderful  material  in  the  Tring-Museum,  the 
reaultB  of  many  years  of  labour  and  expense.  I  do  not  think  that  such 
intricate  questions  can  be  criticised  and  declared  to  be  "apparently  unest' 
isfaetory,"  unless  the  critic  faimaelf  has  devoted  months  of  study  to  the 
subject. 

Whether  my  work  is  inferior  to  that  of  roy  friend  Hellmayr  will  soon  be- 
come apparent,  because  the  latter  author  will  before  long  pubtiah  a  new 
review  of  the  Parid»  of  the  world,  and  I  am  in  the  happy  position  to  predict 
that  Mr.  Hellmayr  will  adopt  practically  all  my  alterations.  In  fact  I  have 
discussed  many  questions  with  him  and  we  bave  finally  agreed  in  all  of 

I  have  of  course  no  objection  to  my  kind  critic's  different  views  on  certain 
points  —  in  fact  science  is  often  benefited  by  the  ventilation  of  various 
views  —  but  I  do  object  to  (be  statement  tbat  there  are  "  certain  excen- 
tricities"  in  my  book.  It  is  quite  possible  and  even  probable  tbat  certain 
of  my  conclusions  are  erroaeous,  for  eveiy  human  being  makes  mistakes 
Bometimee,  but  my  conclusions  are  not  jumped  at  without  critical  studies, 
they  are  not  combinations  of  "happy  ideas"  or  the  dangerous  outbursts  of  a 
"  brilliant  mind  " —  but  they  are  the  logical  results  of  careful  and  painstak- 
ing investigations.  Ihey  may  be,  aa  1  bave  said,  erroneous  in  certain  cases, 
but  they  are  not  "excentricities,"  and  a  perusal  of  my  book  should  reveal 
this  to  every  ornithologist. 

Ernst  Hartbrt. 


8abg0n«ra,  and  Other  HMton. 

While  Dr.  Hartert  is  not  alone  in  considering  that  subgenera  "are  un- 
necessary and  undesirable,"  sympathizers  with  this  view,  taking  natural- 
ists at  large,  are  apparently  few  and  far  between,  judging  by  their  works. 
In  faunistic  papers  and  in  ordinary  references  to  specice.  subgenera  are 
preferably  ignored,  even  by  those  who  believe  they  subserve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. In  works  of  a  clasaificatory  character,  as  monographs,  manuals, 
and  systematic  treatises  on  the  birds  of  a  large  area  or  of  particular  coun- 
tries, they  should  be  no  more  omitted  than  the  higher  groups,  since  their 
use  in  the  case  of  a  large  genus  serves  to  indicate  the  relative  degree  of 
relationship  of  its  different  members. 

To  subdivide  such  genera  into  minor  groups,  and  label  tbem  A,  B,  C, 
etc.,  or  by  some  non-technical  designation,  as  'Blue'  or  'Green,'  in  lieu  of 
giving  them  a  name  by  which  they  can  be  easily  referred  to  as  groups, 
only  half  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case;  it  is  only  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  'beat  the  devil  round  the  bush,' 

There  is,  and  doubtleaa  always  will  be,  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  limits  of  genera.     Dr.  Hartert,  for  example,  is  exceedingly  con- 
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Bervative,  and  is  sstigfied  often  to  combine  into  one  genus  a  number  of 
froupB  that  many,  posaibly  moat,  other  Qmithol(^;ist3  would  keep  apart 
as  good  genera;  and  even  in  other  lees  heterogeneous  groups,  they  would 
sometimes  consider  it  desirable  in  classification  to  rM<^nize  certain  sub- 
divisions by  name  as  subgenera.  Even  to  drop  sut^eneric  n&mes  from 
species  designations  would  come  far  from  bringing  nomenclature  to  the 
standard  adopted  in  'Die  V6gd  der  pal&arktischen  Fauna.' 

As  Dr.  Uartert  admits  his  "  very  strong  tendency  to  combine  allied  forms 
as  subspecies,"  it  is  periiape  not  fair  to  criticise  his  conclusions  without 
equsJ  opportunity  to  go  over  the  ground;  yet  one's  experience  in  dmilar 
lines  of  research  is  apt  to  give  an  impression  of  the  probabilities  in  such 
matters. 

Perhaps  the  terra  "eccentricities"  is  rather  too  severe  to  apply  to  any 
features  of  the  great  work  now  under  mention.  But  there  is  one  point 
that,  to  say  the  least,  seems  a  little  extraordinary,  namely,  the  disregard 
of  the  rule  adopted  by  all  codes,  from  the  first  '  B,  A,  Code '  to  date,  that 
adjectival  specific  names  must  agree  in  gender  with  the  generic  name  with 
which  they  are  associated.  For  one  author  to  rebel  against  such  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  even  on  the  plea  of  conserving  stability  in  nomen- 
clature, is  to  introduce  a  jarring  element  not  at  all  conducive  to  either 
harmony  or  uniformity.  From  Linn£  down  to  the  last  International 
Code,  generic  names  have  been  construed  as  substantives  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular,  with  which  it  has  been  universally  ruled  that  adjectival 
specific  names  must  agree  in  gender.  Dr.  Hartert's  rebellion  against  this 
rule  may  be  considered  as  approaching  'eccentricity';  at  least  this  is  one 
of  the  points  I  had  in  mind  in  using  this,  perhaps  rather  unfortunate,  term. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  tbe  retention  of  names  etymologicalty  the  same, 
if  differing  in  orthography  by  a  single  letter,  dependent  even  upon  gender. 
But,  'more's  the  pity,'  my  friend  Hartert  is  not  the  only  aggressor  in  this 
matter,  which  is  likely  to  become,  or  perhape  is  already,  the  moat  serious 
Ixiite  of  contention  in  nomenclatorial  questions.  We  had  hoped  for  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  stability,  and  therefore  feel  deeply  grieved  that  he 
should  have  espoused  a  principle,  which,  if  even  partially  adopted  —  for 
we  cannot  expect  a  general  stampede  to  an  innovation  so  subversive  of 
long  accepted  rules  of  nomenclature  —  will  do  more  to  upset  stabiUty  than 
any  other  conceivable  pr&ctice. 

Again,  rince  the  promulgation  of  the  Briti^  Association  Code  of  Nom- 
enclature in  1846,  Brisson's  genera  have  been  almost  uiiiversally  accepted 
as  tenable.  Poadbly  a  few  authors  during  tbe  last  fifty  years  have  de- 
clined to  recogniie  them,  but  they  have  been  very  few  in  comparison  with 
those  who  have  been  willing  to  follow  in  this  matter  the  ruling  of  the '  B.  A. 
Code,'  When  therefore  tbe  author  of '  Die  VOgel  der  palftarktischen  Fauna ' 
declines  to  accept  Briason's  genera,  and  makes  bold  to  state  that  in  his 
opinion  they  are  not  genera  at  all,  such  action  seems  to  come  very  near  the 
border  line  of  'eccentricity.' 

For  more  than  half  a  century  EoOlogists  have  recognized  the  importance 
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at  mutual  agreement  in  respect  to  nomenclatorial  rules,  and  repeated  effotiB 
have  been  made  to  prepare  codes  that  should  be  bo  reasonable  in  their  pro- 
visions  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  at  least  the  majority  of  sodlogists.  The 
most  important  move  in  this  direction  was  the  appointment,  some  yeara 
since,  by  the  International  Zio6\og\cal  Congress  of  a  representative  com- 
mittee to  atudy  the  already  existing  codes  and,  on  the  boaia  of  this  exami- 
nation, to  foirnulate  a  code  of  rules  that  should  meet  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  committee,  the  requirements  of  modem  soOlogical 
nomenclature,  this  code  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  International 
Zoological  Congress,  and  thus  cany  with  it  the  influence  and  approval  of 
a  representative  international  body  of  toOlogists.  While  such  a  code,  of 
course,  would  not  be  mandatory,  the  solicitude  of  all  working  EoOlogists 
to  secure  uniformity  of  usage  in  matters  of  nomenclature  would  naturally 
tend  to  the  waiving  of  personal  preferences  and  prejudices  for  the  sake  of 
stability  and  uniformity  in  nomenclature. 

A  code  of  nomenclatorial  rules  must  necessarily  be  to  some  degree  arbi- 
trary in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  a  compromise  in  respect  to  many 
important  details.  Most  of  us  have  strong  opinions  and  preferences  on 
many  pointe,  but  in  case  they  should  run  counter  to  the  rulings  of  a  repre- 
sentative international  committee  one  should  consider  that  loyalty  to  the 
best  intere^  of  science  in  so  important  a  matter  as  uniformity  and  stabiUty 
in  nomenclature  would  render  it  laudable  for  one  to  contribute  his  mite  in 
securing  such  desirable  ends  by  waiving  hia  preferences  and  accepting 
what  such  a  body  of  naturalists  had  decided  was  for  the  general  good.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  assume  the  r6le  of  an  obetructioniet,  whose '  eccen- 
tricities' in  nomenclatorial  matters  it  would  be  proper  for  other  Eodlogists 
to  ignore. 

Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  r^ret  that  Dr.  Sharpe,  in  his  'Hand-List 
of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds,'  should  have  persisted  in  t^ing  Linn- 
teus  at  1766  instead  of  1758  as  the  starting  point  of  binomial  nomenclature, 
thus  putting  the  work  seriously  out  of  touch  with  present  tendencies  and 
usage,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  great  majority  of  workers  in  the  same 
field.  The  placing,  in  the  same  work,  of  species  and  subspecies,  on  the 
same  basis  as  regards  nomenclature  is  also  a  most  inconvenient  and  unsci- 
entific archtusm,  not  to  say  'eccentricity,'  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  is 
individualism  of  this  sort  that  is  retarding  uniformity  and  stability  in 
nomenclature. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Hartert's  careful  work 
and  advanced  methods,  and  have  often  had  the  pleasure,  as  a  reviewer,  of 
commending  his  works  and  papers.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  A,  O.  U. 
published  a 'Code  of  Nomenclature,'  which  introduced  a  number  of  innova- 
tions, among  them  the  adoption  of  the  10th  edition  of  the  'Systema  Na- 
ture Linnei'  as  the  starting  point  of  binomial  nomenclature,  the  adoption 
of  trinomials  for  subspecies,  and  the  non-emendation  of  names.  They 
each  encountered  for  a  time  much  opposition,  but  in  recent  years  all  have 
found  their  way  into  nearly  all  of  the  modern  codes  of  nomenclature,  in- 
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eluding  the  latest  draft  ol  the  International  Code.  Among  the  firat  Euro- 
pean omitbologiBts  to  accept  the  more  important  of  these  incovationa, 
and  to  show  a  just  appieciation  of  the  principle  of  subapeciet  and  trinomi- 
■lim,  was  th«  author  of  'Die  V6gel  der  palftarktiichen  Fauna';  and  it  is 
therefore  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  gone  bo  tar  beyond  the 
original  intention  of  the  non-emendation  principle  as  to  m^e  it  a  menace 
rather  than  an  aid  to  stability  in  nomenclature. 

J.  A.  Allen. 


MOTES  AHD   NIWS. 

At  the  last  Congress  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  held  in  New  York  City  November 
13-16,  1905,  the  Union  authorised  the  Committee  on  the  Nomenclature 
and  ClasBificatioD  of  North  American  Birds  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  Check-list,  with  a  view  to  its  early  publication.  As  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Check-List  was  based  on  the  A.  O.  IT.  Code,  published  twenty 
yeaiB  ago,  it  was  also  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  critical  examination  of 
the  Code,  with  a  view  to  amending  some  of  it«  provisions,  to  make  it  meet 
more  fully  the  present  requiiements  of  loOlogical  nomenclature.  In 
order  to  make  such  a  revision  available  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Check-List,  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  up  tlie  matter  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  its  report  to  be 
submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  called  specially  to  act  upon 
it.  The  Conmiittee  appointed  on  the  revision  of  the  Code  consists  of  the 
following:  J.  A.  Allen  (chairman),  Theodore  Gill.  Henry  W.  Henshaw, 
tUrry  C.  Obertiolser,  WUfrid  H.  Osgood.  Charles  W.  Richmond,  Witmer 
Stooe.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  the 
Committee  on  the  Code  was  called  to  meet  in  Washington  on  Dec.  11, 
1905.  A  four  day's  seauon  was  held,  beginning  on  this  date,  at  which 
all  of  the  members  were  present.  Several  important  and  a  considerable 
number  of  miiwr  changes  were  adopted,  nearly  alt  unanimously  and 
the  others  with  only  dm  or  two  (in  one  case  only)  dissenting  voUs.  It 
is  expected  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton about  the  middle  of  January,  to  receive  and  act  upon  the  report  of 
the  Code  Committee.  A  meeting  of  the  Nomenclature  Oimmittee  will 
immediately  fcdlow,  to  begin  work  upon  the  new  edition  of  the  Check-List. 
In  this  coimection  it  may  be  safe  to  premise  that  probably  the  forth- 
coming  third  edition  of  the  'Check-List'  will  be  quite  different  from  either 
of  its  [Kedeceesors,  In  these  days  of  rapid  progress  inso5logical  research. 
twenty  years  is  a  long  period,  and  while  the  classification  adopted  in  the 
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present  Check-List  seemed  fairly  satisfactory  in  1886,  it  long  since  ceased 
to  represent  modem  views  respecting  avian  taxonDmy.  The  present, 
therefore,  seems  a  favorable  opportunity  to  revise  the  classification  of  the 
higher  groups,  and  thus  bring  the  Check-List  once  more  into  harmony  with 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  geogrephical  ranges  of  the  epeciea 
and  subspecies  will  be  most  carefully  revised,  probably  by  a  special  sub- 
committee, and  thus  brought  down  to  date.  TheT«  will  doubtless  be  also 
a  few  changes  in  genetic  names,  some  of  which  have  been  for  some  time 
impending. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  was  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City  on  October  31,  1905.  Twenty-seven  members  were  present 
at  the  business  meeting,  held  in  the  morning,  representing  Maasachusetts, 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ore- 
gon,,and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  aft«moon  session,  which  was 
open  to  the  public,  was  attended  by  several  hundred  persons  interested 
in  the  work  of  bird  protection.  The  Treasurer's  report  showed  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future. 
Six  of  the  directors,  whose  terras  had  expired  were  rejected  for  the  t«nn 
of  five  years,  namely:  George  Bird  Grinnell,  New  York;  Arthur  H.  Norton, 
Maine;  H,  P.  Attwater,  Texas;  Walter  J.  Blokely.  Missouri;  Mrs.  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright,  Connectieut;  and  Mis.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Florida.  Wil- 
liam L.  Finley,  Oregon,  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  tenn  of  Isaac  N. 
Field,  deceased.  The  President's  report  was  given  in  abstract  and  ordered 
printed  in  '  Bird-Lore,'  and  also  separately  for  general  distribution. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  principal  topic  of  discuAsion  was  cats,  in 
their  relation  to  bird  protection.  Tint  principal  speakers  were  Dr.  George 
W.  Field,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Commission; 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  Biolc«ical  Survey,  Washington;  Rev.  William  Lord, 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman.  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that 
if  cats  could  be  kept  at  home,  and  their  owners  made  responsible  for  them, 
as  in  the  cose  of  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals,  the  lives  of  multitudes 
of  wild  birds  would  be  Annually  saved.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  bird  protection  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  endorses  the  movement  to 
moke  the  owners  of  cats  responsible  for  their  acts  and  welfare." 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  William  L.  Finley  gave  an  account  of  bis 
experiences  among  the  large  colonies  of  water-birds  which  breed  in  south- 
eastern Oregon,  illustrated  with  lantern-slides;  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  English  bird  life,  Iwsed  on  his  experiences 
of  the  past  summer. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr,  William 
Dutcher,  has  been  published  in  the  November-December,  1905,  number 
of  'Bird-Lore'  (Vol.  VII,  pp.  295-350).  and  occupies  fifty-«x  pages,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  pertinent  half-tone  illustrations.    As  in  Mr.  Dutcher's 
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fbimer  anausl  reports,  for  sometime  publiabed  in  'Th«  Auk,'  it  contains 
much  matter  of  permvient  value  aa  ornithological  literature,  aside  fnun 
Iliat  relating  more  directly  to  the  history  of  bird  prot«ction.  It  consists, 
u  usual,  of  (1)  a  history  of  the  year's  work,  detailing  the  principal  results 
m  the  matters  of  kgialation,  the  securing  of  '  reservations '  for  breeding 
bird  ccdoniea,  the  protection  of  birds  through  the  employment  of  wardens, 
raepeiation  secured  irith  foreign  countries,  etc.;  (2)  suggestions  for  future 
■ork;  (3)  abstracts  from  State  reports;  (4)  list  of  members  and  contrib- 
iilors;  (5)  the  Treasurer's  report.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  bere  that  the 
niccese  that  has  in  years  past  attended  Mr.  Dutcher's  enthusisstic  and 
wdl-considered  efforts  for  bird  protection  has  in  no  way  declined,  but 
with  the  greater  power  and  influence  and  the  increased  means  that  have 
come  to  his  aid  through  the  organitation  aiul  incorporation  of  a  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  the  work  has  assumed  larger  propor- 
Uons,  and  become  more  far-reaching  and  aggressive.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  the  membership  of  the  Association  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
with  it  the  funds  available  for  carrying  on  the  work,  the  latter  having  in- 
creased 250  per  cent,  during  1905.  His  report  should  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation, not  only  among  ornithologists  but  among  philanthropists  interested 
in  whatever  pertains  to  the  preservation  of  wild  creatures,  for  either  their 
ptesent  economic  and  esthetic  importance,  of  for  the  benefit  of  future 

ILuiT  of  the  Membere  of  the  A.  O.  U.  who  attended  the  recent  Congresn 
io  New  York  City,  had  at  the  close  of  the  session  a  most  enjoyable  day  at 
the  New  York  Zo5logical  Parii,  where  they  were  cordially  welcomed  and 
eDiertsined  by  Director  Homaday  and  his  Curator  of  Birds,  Mr.  Beebe, 
The  omithological  portion  of  the  collections,  in  common  with  the  wonder- 
ful devdopment  of  this  exceptionally  flourishing  Zo6logical  Garden,  has 
made  rapid  progrees  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  in  its  equipment 
oi  buildings  and  cages  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  the  collections.  The 
Kw  Bird  House,  L-ehaped,  with  two  large  exhibition  halls,  became  avail- 
aUe  bat  July.  One  of  these  large  halls,  the  Parrot  Room,  is  65  feet  long 
by  SO  feet  wide,  with  a  height  to  the  peak  of  the  roof  of  36  feet.  The  roof 
being  of  glass  insures  [denty  of  light,  and  their  is  ample  provision  for 
inA  air.  Both  baUs  are  lined  with  large  cages,  in  place  of  the  many 
null  ones  usually  seen  in  aviaries,  the  use  of  large  cases  allowing  several 
ipetiei  to  be  exhibited  together,  and  proving  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Beridee  the  Great  Flying  Cage,  briefly  described  in  this  journal  some 
J*m  tfgf>  (Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p.  06),  there  are  nineteen  large  out-door  en- 
clowns  for  the  hardier  species.  In  the  grounds  devoted  to  birds  there 
««,  in  aU  some  eighty  cages,  for  the  most  part  already  well  stocked  with 
°''^,  of  great  variety  and  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  American 
'pwte,  however,  very  properly  predominating.  Many  of  the  native  wild 
■PMiea  of  the  vicinity,  having  learned  that  they  can  here  find  both  safety 
*™S  plenty  of  food,  have  also  become  voluntary  residents  of  the  Park, 
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contributing  thereby  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  many  bird-Ioveia  irtu 
visit  the  Park  for  purposes  of  study. 

A  pAper  by  Curator  Beebe,  giving  some  account  of  the  birds  in  the  PtA 
aviaries,  their  peculiarities  and  behavior,  and  various  interesting  eEperi- 
ences  in  thar  management,  which  be  kindly  presented  at  the  A.  0.  U. 
Congress,  was  a  good  introduction  for  the  memben  to  their  subsequent 
visit,  and  contributed  to  the  interest  with  which  they  later  made  their 
acquaintance  with  the  birds  themselvea  in  the  Garden. 

John  W.  AunuBON's  'Western  Journal:  1849-1850,'  of  his  notable 
overland  journey  from  Texas  through  Mexico  and  Ariiona  to  California, 
is  being  brought  out  in  one  volume,  Svo,  with  map,  portrait,  and  {dates, 
under  the  competent  editorship  of  Prof.  Frank  H,  Hodder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  by  the  Arthur  U.  Clark  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
will  also  contain  a  biographical  memoir  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Maria  R. 
Audubon,  who  haa  been  able  to  avail  herself  of  a  large  amount  of  material 
not  accessible  to  any  other  biographer.  The  plates  illustrating  the  'Jour- 
nal '  are  from  the  author's  original  sketches.    Price,  (3,00  net. 

A  NEW  woric  on  o6logy  by  George  Krause,  entitled  'Oologis  uoiveraalis 
palaearctica,'  has  been  announced  by  FritE  Lehmann  of  Stuttgart,  to 
appear  in  ISO  Parts,  quarto,  each  part  to  consiBt  of  two  or  three  [dates 
with  the  text,  the  publication  to  be  completed  if  possible  in  two  years. 
The  subscription  price  is  Is.  fld.  per  part.  The  text  will  be  printed  in 
both  English  and  German,  so  as  to  give  the  work  greater  availability.  A 
plate  will  be  given,  wherever  possible,  for  each  species,  so  as  to  present 
illustrations  of  fdl  the  principal  variations,  as  shown  in  the  sample  plate 
of  the  eggs  of  the  European  Black-headed  Gull  (Larus  ridtbundus),  where 
sixteen  very  distinct  color  phases  are  depicted.  The  author,  who  ia  an 
oOlogist  of  digtinction,  is  also  the  artist  and  designer  of  the  platee,  ftod 
thus  will  be  able  to  bring  to  the  work  the  critical  eye  of  the  expert.  The 
text  will  be  'schematic'  and  brief,  giving  in  a  few  lines  the  breeding  range, 
time  of  hatching,  size  and  number  of  the  eggs,  etc,,  leaving  the  excdlent 
plates  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  color  variations. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
has  employed  Mr.  J.  M.  Batty  to  collect  for  it  natural  history  material 
in  Mexico,  His  collections  consist  mainly  of  birds  and  mammals,  but 
include  many  reptiles,  some  insects  and  crustaceans,  and  about  600  photo- 
graphic n^^tives.  The  mammals  include  large  series  of  the  larger  species, 
particularly  of  carnivores  and  deer,  the  felines,  from  ocelots  to  jaguars, 
being  especially  well  represented.  The  birds  number  nearly  SOOO  skins 
besides  several  hundreds  nests  and  eggs.  The  areas  quite  exhaustively 
worked  include  northwestern  Durango.  southern  Sioaloa,  and  the  States 
of  Jalisco  and  Colima.  A  report  on  the  southern  Sinaloa  collection  of 
birds  has  already  been  prepared  and  published  in  the  Museum  'Bulletin,' 
and  an  account  of  the  Durango  birds  is  ready  for  publication,  both  being 
by  Mr.  Waldron  DeWitt  Miller,  assistant  in  ornithology  at  the  Museum. 
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RANDOM  NOTES  ON  PACIFIC  COAST  GULLS. 


Fbou  the  ice  fields  on  the  north,  with  the  Sabine  Gull  and  Red- 
legged  Kittiwake  hovering  over  the  open  leads  in  the  pack,  to  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  with  Heermann's  Gull  as  an  ever  present  feature 
of  the  sand  beaches,  no  part  of  our  Pacific  coast  but  can  offer  gulls 
in  abundance.  As  yet  undisturbed  to  any  extent  by  the  feather 
hunters,  they  fairly  swann  about  the  bays  and  beaches  during  the 
winter  months,  and  are  but  little  leas  noticeable  in  summer  when 
the  nesting  birds  have  retired  to  the  outlying  islands,  or  followed 
the  Bocks  of  geese  and  cranes  to  the  tar  north. 

No  family  presents  a  more  interesting  study,  none  are  more  dainty 
in  plumage,  but  for  some  reason  there  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be 
published  regarding  the  life  histories  of  this  group.  As  a  rule  the 
speeies  are  not  easy  of  identification,  even  with  the  bird  in  hand,  a 
.(hffieulty  still  further  increased  when  the  tyro  attempts  to  segregate 
the  species  in  a  passing  flock,  presenting  dilTerent  plumages  as  well 
as  half  a  dozen  or  more  species  of  similar  size  and  general  appear- 
ance. Once  having  mastered  the  few  difficulties  of  identification 
one  delects  certain  characteristics  of  manner  that  render  most  of 
the  3pe«es  separable  with  reasonable  certainty,  even  before  the 
mariunp  and  other  specific  characters  can  be  discerned. 

In  neariy  all  of  the  species  that  have  passed  under  my  observa- 
l»n  most  of  these  characteristics  are  of  so  subtle  a  nature  that  I 
find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  define  them  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
much  less  to  describe  them. 
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To  a  casual  observer  who  has  seen  the  gulb  of  Puget  Sound  ports 
contesting  with  Siwash  Indians  for  garbage,  or  whose  observations* 
have  been  limited  to  the  gulls  that  follow  the  coasting  steameis 
from  port  to  port  to  feed  on  the  refuse  thrown  from  the  galley,  the 
mention  of  a  sea  gull  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  a  scavenger,  on 
a  par  with  Turkey  Vultures  and  Crows.  The  other  side  of  the 
ledger  presents  a  different  appearance,  for,  removed  from  the  de- 
grading influence  of  garbage  dumps,  which  few  if  any  of  our  Pacific 
species  seem  able  to  resist,  our  sea  gulls  are  as  dunty  and  charming 
in  habit  and  manner  as  one  could  wish.  Lanta  is,  however,  an 
inveterate  scavenger,  and  when  found  in  the  region  of  coast  ports 
can  be  looked  for  with  certainty  about  the  garbage  dumps.  I  have 
seen  on  Puget  Sound  hundreds  of  gulb  congregated  on  the  dumping 
grounds,  competing  with  a  dozen  or  more  Indians  for  desirable 
spoil;  the  Indians,  silent  and  deliberate,  the  gulls,  clamorous 
and  precipitate,  dashing  down  for  choice  edibles  under  the  very 
hands  of  their  human  competitors.  These  conventions  were  in 
the  winter  months  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Paciflc  Kittiwake, 
Glaucous-winged,  American  Herring,  Short-billed,  and  Bona- 
parte's, with  now  and  then  a  Western  Gull.  They  were  all 
equally  fearless,  and  a  dozen  might  have  been  reached  with  a 
stick  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  I  doubt,  however,  that  any  could 
have  been  killed  with  a  stick,  for,  conflding  as  they  seem,  a  hostile 
movement  is  instantly  noted  arid  everj'  gull  in  the  flock  as  quickly 
warned.  These  same  birds  would  be  difficult  to  stalk  half  a  mile 
from  the  wharves  and  shipping;  they  are  quick  to  leam  the  limits 
of  protection  and  by  no  means  averse  to  accepting  the  advantages 
afforded  by  strict  harbor  regulations.  It  is  well  known  that  should 
a  gull  be  shot,  whether  killed  or  merely  disabled,  every  gull  within 
sight  and  hearing  will  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  with  cries  of  alarm 
hover  for  several  minutes  over  a  fallen  comrade,  nor  will  they  seek 
safer  quarters  before  a  number  have  been  shot.  It  b  a  cqmmon 
practice  of  a  certain  class  of  Sunday  sportsmen  (  ?)  to  take  advan- 
tage of  thb  sympathetic  trait,  and  slaughter  wantonly  large  num- 
bers for  the  mere  sport. 

During  the  winter  months  companies  of  from  a  dozen  to  forty 
gulls  are  in  constant  attendance  on  the  coasting  steamers  from 
Mexico  to  Puget  Sound.     These  flocks  are  composed  of  Western, 
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Glaucous- winged,  Herring,  Ring-billed,  and  Short-billed  Gulls. 
At  times  the  Bonaparte's  will  join  the  flock,  but  not  often,  as  tbb 
spedes  seems  to  prefer  the  regions  of  the  quiet  bays  or  kelp  beds 
along  shore.  Along  the  southern  coast  Heermann's  Gull  will  be 
much  in  evidence,  with  its  slaty  plumage  and  pure  white  head  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  other  species.  That  some,  at  least,  of 
these  birds  follow  the  vessel  for  days  I  have  do  doubt,  for  on  one 
occasion  I  remarked  a  Glaucous-winged  Gull  on  leaving  San  Diego. 
A  broken  primary  hanging  from  one  wing  made  identification  rea- 
sonably sure,  and  for  three  days  the  bird  was  never  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  steamer.  I  lost  sight  of  him  at  the 
entrance  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  would  have  been  by  no  means 
surprised  to  have  found  him  in  the  wake  of  the  next  steamer  bound 
south.  During  the  summer  months  there  are  not  so  many  gulls 
following  the  steamers,  and  those  seen  are,  for  the  most  part,  birds 
of  the  preceding  year.  Adults  are  picked  up  as  the  vessel  passes 
the  breecUng  islands  but  are  soon  lost  again.  In  suling  off  shore 
also  one  soon  loses  the  gulls;  the  large  flock  picked  up  at  the  harbor 
bar  soon  be^ns  to  drop  off,  the  Ring-bill  and  other  smaller  species 
being  the  first  to  leave  and  the  Glaucous- winged  and  Herring  turn- 
ing back  some  twenty-five  miles  at  sea,  perhaps  about  the  time  the 
saber-like  wings  of  the  Black-footed  or  Short-tailed  Albatross  are 
seen  on  the  horizon.  1  have  once  or  twice  picked  up  a  lone  Sabine's 
gull  three  or  four  hundred  miles  off  shore,  but  the  vessel  offered  but 
a  momentary  attraction,  for  after  one  or  two  tacks  across  the  wake, 
as  if  to  read  the  name  and  hailing  port  on  the  counter,  the  inde- 
pendent rover  was  gone. 

These  same  remarks  might  apply  equally  to  a  number  of  Parasitic 
Jaegers  I  have  seen  after  reaching  deep  water,  and  the  one  or  two 
specimens  that  I  secured  thus  far  from  shore  somewhat  upset  my 
previous  idea  that  the  bird  is  entirely  parasitic,  depending  on  the 
gulls  and  tema  for  its  food;  for  these  deep  sea  individuals  had  their 
stomachs  filled  to  overflowing  with  fish  spawn  about  the  size  of  No. 
5  shot,  evidently  that  of  some  species  spawning  on  the  surface  where 
the  bird  could  pick  it  up  without  trouble.  I  have  seen  thb  jaeger 
in  Bering  Straits  diving  for  surf  smelt,  together  with  Pacific  Kitti- 
wakes,  but  like  all  of  this  group,  they  found  it  diflicult  to  get  below 
the  surface,  even  with  the  help  of  a  drop  of  six  or  eight  feet  above 
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the  water,  and  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity  to  rob  the  Arctic 
Tern  or  Kittiwake. 

In  flight  all  of  the  species  of  gulls  with  which  I  am  familiar  habit- 
ually carry  the  feet  and  tarsi  extended  behind  and  closely  held 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  tail-coverts;  the  feet  closed  so  that 
the  toes  and  tarsus  present  an  appearance  of  uniform  size  through- 
out the  length.  The  cold  winds  of  winter,  however,  ar«  apt  to  be 
felt  by  bare  feet,  and  when  this  happens  Lams  is  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion; one  foot  is  brought  up  under  the  body  and  the  feathers  on 
one  side  of  the  belly  vigorously  kicked  forward,  the  foot  and  tarsus 
tucked  away  out  of  sight  and  the  feathers  allowed  to  fall  back  into 
place.  This  operation  consumes  three  or  four  seconds,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  first  foot  is  snugly  tucked  away  that  the  other  is  brought 
forward  to  undergo  the  same  process.  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed 
this  act  during  cold  winds,  and  often  the  gull  was  but  a  few  feet 
from  me,  but  so  neatly  are  the  feet  covered  that  I  could  aever  detect 
the  slightest  disarrangement  of  the  plumage  or  other  indication  of 
the  hidden  members  after  the  feathers  had  resumed  their  normal 
position. 

Another  feat  that  1  have  often  witnessed,  and  as  often  marveled 
at,  is  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  a  gull  will  scratch  its  head  with 
its  foot,  or  even  dislodge  a  parasite  from  under  iLs  wing  vrith  its  bill 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  its  flight.  The  scratching,  which 
is  a  very  common  habit,  \a  accomplished  by  reaching  well  back 
under  the  wing  with  the  head  and  forward  with  the  foot,  while  the 
wings  are  held  in  the  normal  position  and  the  bird  sails. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  herring  are  running  along  the 
coast  of  southern  and  Lower  California,  their  migrations  are  ac- 
companied by  every  sea  bird  of  the  region.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  lai^  schools  will  be  found  hundreds  of  Brandt's  and  Farralone 
Cormorants,  California  Brown  Pelicans,  Western  and  Heermann's 
Gulls,  as  well  as  several  species  of  terns  and  shearwaters,  that  may 
be  found  at  that  season.  It  is  only  when  the  fish  are  driven  to  the 
surface,  by  predaceous  fish  from  below  or  by  the  cormorants  and 
shearwaters  —  the  only  birds  above  mentioned  that  seek  their  food 
by  diving  —  that  the  gulls  can  in  any  way  secure  them,  and  even 
then  they  would  stand  but  a  small  chance  were  it  not  for  the  crowded 
masses  that  are  at  such  times  driven  fairly  out  of  the  water.     The 
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Heennann's  Gull  is  by  far  the  most  active  and  successful  in  catch- 
ing small  fish  from  the  surface,  but  as  a  rule  will  seldom  attempt  to 
catch  his  own  dinner  if  there  are  any  pelicans  among  the  delegates 
to  the  convention.  There  are  times  when  the  herring  are  so  thick 
and  so  driven  from  below  by  the  large  fish  that  the  pelicans  will  sit 
on  the  surface  and  snap  them  up  without  plunging,  as  is  their  nor- 
mal method,  from  a  height  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  the  air.  If 
the  fish  are  swimming  the  deep  plunge  often  carries  the  bird  com- 
pletely under  the  surface,  and  when  a  second  later  he  bobs  up  Uke 
a  cork,  he  is  sure  of  finding  at  least  one,  often  two  Heermann's 
Gulls  expectantly  aw^ting  the  result.  If  there  are  two  they  will 
usually  take  up  stations  on  each  side  and  but  a  foot  in  front  of  the 
pelican,  which  still  holds  its  huge  bill  and  pouch  under  the  water. 
It  may  be  that  the  pelican  does  not  yet  know  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
for  in  plunging  the  pouch  it  used  as  a  dip  net  and,  if  nothing  else, 
it  is  full  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  escape  past  the  loosely  closed 
mandibles  until,  perhaps  five  or  ten  seconds  after  the  bird  made  his 
plunge,  a  Sutter  is  seen  in  the  pouch,  announdng  one  or  more 
strutting  victims.  It  is  still  an  open  question,  however,  whether 
they  will  be  eaten  by  the  gull  or  the  pelican,  and  the  latter  is  seem- 
ingly  well  aware  that  a  herring  in  the  gullet  is  worth  two  in  the 
pouch,  for  it  will  often  wut  several  seconds  for  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  disposing  of  the  catch ;  the  gulls  meantime  constantly 
uttering  their  nasal  whining  note  and  keeping  well  within  reaching 
distance  of  the  pouch.  When  the  critical  moment  arrives  the  peli- 
can throws  the  bill  up  and  attempts  to  swallow  the  fish  but,  vrith 
cat-like  quickness,  one  or  both  gulls  make  a  similar  effort,  and 
should  the  fish  in  its  struggles  have  thrust  its  tail  or  head  past  the 
edges  of  the  mandibles,  as  very  often  happens,  it  is  an  even  chance 
that  the  gull  gets  the  prize;  in  fact,  I  have  often  seen  a  Heermann 
Gull  reach  welt  into  the  pouch  and  get  away  with  a  fish  in  the  veiy 
act  of  slipping  down  the  throat  of  the  pelican.  I  remember  a  very 
amusing  incident  of  this  nature  I  once  witnessed  on  the  coast  of 
Lower  California.  The  pelican,  after  securing  a  herring,  'backed 
water'  until  it  was  supposed  to  be  far  enough  from  its  parasite  to 
venture  swallowing  it,  but  as  the  huge  bill  was  tipped  up  and  opened 
the  gull  plunged  forward  and  thrust  its  entire  head  and  neck  into 
the  pouch;   the  pehcan,  somewhat  quicker  than  most  of  its  kind, 
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closed  down  with  a  anap  and  caught  the  intruder,  which  in  turn  had 
caught  the  fish;  neither  would  yield  any  advantages  gMned,  and 
for  perhaps  half  a  minute  the  pelican  towed  the  gull  about  by  the 
head,  amid  most  violent  protest  from  a  hundred  or  more  gulls 
assembled,  while  other  pelicans  sat  like  solemn  judges,  perhaps 
offering  to  arbitrate  the  question.  At  last  a  more  violent  twist 
than  usual  on  the  part  of  the  gull  freed  him  from  limbo,  minus  a 
few  feathers,  but  in  no  manner  daunted,  for  a  moment  later  it  was 
following  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  same  pelican,  waiting  for  it  to 
plunge  for  another  fish,  and  I  never  did  learn  which  really  swallowed 
the  one  in  controversy.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  proprietorship  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  gulls  over  the  pelican 
selected,  for  they  will  follow  for  hours  the  same  bird,  and  though  a 
hundred  or  more  may  be  fishing  in  the  same  flock  they  will  each  be 
in  a  great  measure  attended  by  one  or  two,  seldom  more,  gulls,  and 
little  attempt  is  made  to  leave  one  pelican  in  favor  of  another;  such 
abandoned  birds  are  usually  those  that  have  become  satisfied  and 
are  no  longer  fishing.  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  large  flocks 
of  pelicans  fishing  at  night  and  the  whining  cat-like  cry  of  the  Heer- 
mann's  Gull  proved  that  it  was,  as  always,  on  hand  to  get  his  share. 
The  Western  Gull  will  sometimes  attempt  to  emulate  the  Heer- 
mann's,  but  his  greater  bulk  renders  him  comparatively  harmless 
to  the  pelican. 

When  herring  are  swimming  in  compact  schools  near  the  surface 
both  Heermann's  and  Western  Gulls  secure  them  by  approaching 
the  school  from  behind  and  flying  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
making  repeated,  quick  dips  into  the  school.  The  fish  seek  safety 
in  the  depths  the  instant  anything  occurs  to  alarm  them,  but  soon 
return  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  gulls  by  stalking  them  from  the 
rear  are  enabled  to  approach  quite  near  before  the  fish  are  alarmed. 
As  soon  as  the  limits  of  the  school  has  been  passed  the  gull,  rising 
higher  in  the  air,  returns  by  a  wide  circuit  and  again  passes  over 
the  school  from  the  rear.  As  the  fish  all  swim  in  one  direction,  in 
a  compact  mass,  these  tactics  afford  the  gulls  a  decided  advantage, 
which  seems  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  I  think  that  the  Heer- 
mann's Gull  secures  about  one  out  of  five  fish  that  are  snapped  at 
and  the  Western  half  as  many.  Royal  Terns  and  the  other  gulls 
employ  these  same  methods  but  to  a  less  extent. 
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I  have  often  seen  gulls  of  different  species  on  finding  a  clam  on 
the  beaoh,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  by  vigorous  hammering, 
cany  the  bivalve  up  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  and  let  it  drop.  Evi- 
dently the  bird  had  the  principle  but  lacked  application,  for  the 
clam  was  as  often  dropped  on  a  soft  sand  beach  as  otherwise,  and 
after  repeated  attempts  the  gull  seemed  unable  to  understand  why 
the  shell  was  not  broken.  Pos^bly  a  few  yards  distant  a  rocky 
beach  would  have  furnished  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the 
effort  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  gull  seemingly 
reason  out  a  more  difBcult  problem,  more  difficult  because  not  such 
as  would  often  confront  a  gull  in  a  state  of  nature. 

I  was  one  day  watching  some  Western  Gulls,  a  few  yards  from 
roe  on  a  wharf,  when  a  la^  piece  of  salted  fish  was  thrown  out 
from  an  adjacent  boat  house.  It  fairly  glistened  with  a  thick  in- 
crustation of  salt,  and  I  was  somewhat  curious  to  see  if  the  gulls 
would  eat  food  so  highly  seasoned.  No  sooner  had  it  fallen  than 
it  was  siezed  upon  by  a  gull  and  as  qiuckly  swallowed;  but  from 
the  surprised  actions  of  the  bird  it  was  evidently  not  to  his  hking; 
no  sooner  had  it  reached  the  stomach  than  it  was  ordered  out  again. 
Dropping  the  fish  on  the  wharf,  the  bird  eyed  it  for  a  moment, 
turning  its  bead  from  side  to  side,  and,  to  judge  from  its  soliloquy, 
made  s  number  of  uncomplimentary  rema^  on  the  depraved 
'  tastes  of  mankind  that  would  spoil  good  fish  in  that  manner.  Then 
picking  up  the  fish  it  fiew  down  to  the  water  and  holding  it  under 
the  surface  shook  its  head  from  side  to  side  violently  'sozzeling' 
the  meat  about  for  several  seconds.  It  was  then  taken  back  to  the 
wharf,  laid  down  and  inspected,  and  carefully  sampled;  this  time, 
however,  it  was  not  bolted  as  at  first  but  held  for  a  moment  in  the 
mouth  and  again  rejected,  and  carried  back  to  the  water  where  it 
was  even  more  roughly  laundered.  This  operation  was  repeated 
several  times  and  the  piece  of  fish,  which  must  have  weighed  four 
ounces  at  the  outset,  was  reduced  to  half  that  aize  before  it  reached 
a  state  of  freshness  that  suited  the  palate  of  the  gull. 

During  the  nesting  season  the  gulls  of  our  Pacific  coast  play  sad 
havoc  with  the  eggs  and  young  of  nearly  all  of  the  species  of  sea 
birds  that  nest  in  exposed  situations;  nor  are  the  auks  and  petreb 
in  their  burrows  immune,  for  I  have  seen  a  Western  Gull  pull  a 
Cassin's  Auklet  from  a  somewhat  more  shallow  burrow  than  usual 
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and  swallow  it  with  the  same  gusto  and  apparent  relish  with  which 
it  bolted  the  egg  a  moment  later. 

It  is  among  the  cormorants,  however,  that  the  greatest  slaughter 
takes  place,  and  not  only  are  the  eggs  eaten,  but  the  young  are  well 
grown  before  it  is  safe  for  the  parents  to  leave  them  to  brave  the 
bSte  noire  of  cormorantdom  —  Larus.  The  advent  of  man  in  the 
region  of  a  cormorant  rookery  is  hailed  with  delight  by  every  gull 
on  the  island  but  to  the  poor  cormorant  it  is  a  calamity  of  the  dark- 
est hue.  As  the  frightened  birds  leave  the  nests,  which  have  ao  far 
never  been  for  a  moment  left  without  the  protection  of  at  least  one 
of  the  parents,  the  screaming  gulls  descend  in  swarms  to  break 
and  eat  the  eggs  or  kill  the  young,  as  the  case  may  be.  Small  cor- 
morants are  bolted  entire  despite  their  somewhat  half-hearted  pro- 
test; larger  birds  are  dismembered  by  two  gulls  assisting  in  the 
Operation,  after  the  well  known  manner  of  barnyard  chicks  with  a 
worm,  and  before  the  adult  cormorants  have  recovered  from  their 
fright  and  returned  to  protect  their  homes  a  colony  of  several  hun- 
dred nests  will  be  almost  destroyed.  I  have  found  young  Western 
Gulls  feasting  on  cormorant  squabs  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
nests  from  which  they  had  been  abducted. 

That  gulls  drink  sea  water  and  can  thrive  on  it,  is  a  fact  not  to  he 
questioned,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  fresh  water  can  be 
obtained  without  too  much  trouble  they  will  drink  it  in  preference. 
Several  years  ago  I  camped  for  a  few  days  on  the  beach  near  a 
small  fresh-water  pond;  during  my  stay  sea  gulls  were  constantly 
flying  in  from  sea  to  drink,  bathe,  and  preen  their  feathers.  Many 
single  birds  were  noted  flying  from  as  far  out  as  the  eye  could  reach 
direct  to  the  pond;  after  a  few  moments  of  rest  and  a  drink,  they 
returned  to  the  sea  in  a  manner  that  very  plainly  indicated  that 
they  had  business  there  and  had  happened  in  merely  to  get  a  little 
fresh  water.  It  is  true,  that  at  this  time,  the  wind  was  kicking  up 
moderate  sea,  and  while  I  have  seen  gulls  resting  on  the  waves 
when  they  were  worse,  they  do  not  enjoy  rough  water,  and  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  weather  conditions  more  than  I  sup- 
posed. 

While  the  sea  gull  may  have  spent  the  day  clam  hunting  on  the 
mainland  beaches,  as  soon  as  night  falls  instinct  prompts  it  to 
seek  an  island  on  which  to  spend  the  night.  In  calm  weather  the 
dense  kelp  beds  along  the  coast  of  southern  California  and  Lower 
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California  fumbh  rooating  places  for  numbers  of  gulls,  tema  and 
cormorants,  as  well  as  a  few  herons  and  shore  birds,  but  the  large 
majoiity  will,  if  an  bland  is  within  thirty  miles,  wing  their  way  to 
its  shelter.  Many  of  their  most  favored  roosting  places  are  but 
little  if  any  used  as  nesting  grounds. 

Some  of  these  winter  resorts  that  I  have  visited  on  the  coast  of 
Lower  California  are  deserving  of  more  than  passing  nodce.  San 
Geronimo  and  NaUvadad  Islands  are  typical  of  this  class.  Both 
are  rather  low,  sandy  islands,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation 
of  any  kind.  A  person  nearing  these  islands  in  the  afternoon  will 
notice,  while  still  thirty  miles  or  more  distant,  long,  straggling  flocks 
of  cormorants,  loose,  scattered  companies  of  gulls,  and  small  mili- 
laiy  squads  of  California  Brown  Pelicans,  all  convei^ing  toward 
one  point.  As  the  island  grows  larger  and  the  sun  sinks  lower 
birds  become  more  and  more  plenty,  flocks  hurry  by  with  greater 
frequency  and  with  an  air  of  business  that  has  not  marked  their 
actions  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  first  cormorants  will  arrive  at  the  island  as  early  as  four 
o'clock,  and  taking  up  their  station  well  back  from  the  beach  will 
be  joined  by  the  next  flock.  The  black  patch  on  the  gray  sand 
extends  its  outposts  until  it  meets  the  brown  borders  of  the  pelican 
colony  on  the  one  side,  and  the  snowy  expanse  of  gulls  on  the  other, 
completely  surrounding  them  and  forcing  later  arrivals  of  gulls 
and  peUcans  to  start  other  camp  grounds  further  along.  These 
again  are  overtaken  and  surrounded  until  by  dusk  the  entire  side 
of  the  island  will  be  one  solid  mass  of  clasely  packed  birds,  the 
white  of  the  gulls  and  brown  plumages  of  the  ptelicans  standing 
out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  inky  blackness  of  the  cormorants 
which  form  over  three  quartera  of  the  mass.  The  species  all  flock 
separately  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  the  result  is  a  patchwork  of 
white  and  gray  separated  by  broad  zones  of  black;  even  the  Brandt's 
and  Farralone  Cormorants  roost  apart,  with  the  somewhat  rare 
Baird's  Cormorant  still  further  removed,  perching  on  the  low  cliffs 
and  rocks  along  the  beach.  Stragglers  arrive  until  late  in  the  night; 
the  gulls,  in  fact,  do  not  all  get  home  until  the  first  of  the  early  risers 
begin  to  leave  at  daybreak.  The  departure  is  even  more  gradual 
it  possible  than  the  arrival  of  the  night  before,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  sun  is  two  hours  hi^  that  the  last  of  the  cormorants  leave  for 
the  fishing  grounds. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON, 
AND  VICINITY. 

BT  J.  H.  BOWLES. 

The  city  of  Taeoma  is  situated  upon  Puget  Sound  at  the  south- 
era  extremity  of  Admiralty  Inlet.  The  land  bordering  upon  the 
city  is  somewhat  varied  in  its  physical  constraction,  which  must  ac- 
coimt  for  the  local  restriction  of  several  species.  It  may  perhaps 
be  best  described  as  an  extensive  prairie,  in  many  parts  densely 
wooded,  and  split  open  at  intervals  by  deep,  heavily  wooded  gulches. 
At  the  bottom  of  these  gulches  run  small  fresh  water  brooks,  bor- 
dered by  a  dense  growth  of  nettles  and  viciouisly  spined  devils-club. 
The  maximum  altitude  is  only  410  feet,  and  there  b  no  appreciable 
rise  in  elevation  for  fifty  or  more  miles  on  any  side  until  the  foothiUs 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are  reached. 

The  section  to  be  treated  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Admiralty 
Inlet  and  the  Fuyallup  River,  a  glacial  stream  running  through  a 
rich  valley,  on  the  north  and  west  by  Fuget  Sound,  and  on  the  south 
by  numerous  small  lakes,  streams  and  marshes  of  fresh  water.  Ex- 
tensive tide-flats,  with  their  surrounding  marshes,  form  attractive 
feeding  grounds  for  the  Limicolie. 

The  timber  consists  largely  of  the  Douglas  fir,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  250  feet  and  more,  and  is  foimd  everywhere.  Cedar  and 
spruce  are  also  well  represented.  In  the  vicinity  of  water  are  to  be 
found  the  cottonwood,  maple,  alder,  and  other  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  while  numerous  parts  of  the  dryest  prairie  are  plentifully 
dotted  with  oak. 

The  temperature  is  moderate  throughout  the  year,  seldom  reach- 
ing much  below  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  averaging  about 
65°  during  the  summer.  This  will  probably  account  for  many  of 
the  winter  residents,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  mountain-loving 
summer  residents. 

The  following  list  is  the  result  of  personal  observations  of  the 
author  during  a  period  of  nine  years.  Several  most  interesting 
species,  such  as  the  California  Clapper  Rail  {RaUus  obsoUhtt), 
have  been  shot  and  accurately  described  by  friends,  but  have  been 
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omitted  because  they  were  not  actually  under  the  eye  of  the  writer. 
In  the  identification  of  many  species  the  author  desires  to  ac- 
knowledge the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  and  Mr.  H.  C  Ober- 
holser  of  the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


1.  Jbhmophonu  oc«ldwitaUs.  Wistbbn  Grkbb.—  Verj  common 
nugrant  and  wint«r  raaident.  Elocka  of  hundreds  assemble  in  October  to 
Gab  in  the  tide-ripe. 

2.  OolTHibiu  taolballi.  Holb(kll's  Gubbb. —  Common  in  migra- 
tions and  winter,  but  not  so  numerous  as  the  above. 

3.  Ooljmbu  aniitu.  Hobneo  Grebe. —  Common  during  migra- 
tions and  in  winter, 

4.  PodOTmbiu  podle^B.  Pied-billed  Grbbk.—  Common  aummer 
reodent.    Rare  in  winter.     Breeds. 

5.  Qavia  imber.  Loon. —  Not  uncommon  summer  reeident  in  tbe 
bigher  altitudes.     Breeds. 

6.  Qavia  lomma.     Red^thiioated  Loon, —  Not  uncommon  in  winter, 

7.  Oontorhina  monocerata.  Rhinoceros  Aoklet.—  Rare  visitor. 
Shot  on  Sept.  21,  1902. 

8.  BrachTTampbiu  mannoratna.  Makbled  MnRRBLBT,— Common 
throughout  tbe  ^ear  on  the  Sound.    Undoubtedly  breeds. 

Q.  Oepphns  colnmba,  Pioeoh  Guillbuot. —  Commoo  throughout 
the  year.  These  birds  dig  deep  holes  in  the  face  of  a  sandy  cliff,  laying 
their  eggs  on  the  bare  sand  at  the  end, 

10.  Utia  troUe  callforoka.  California  Murre.—  Not  rare  during 
migrations  along  tbe  Sound. 

It.  8t«rcoiaila>  parasitlcns.  FARAamc  Jaeoer, —  Not  uncommon 
during  migrations  along  the  Sound. 

12.  Larua  glanceacaiu.  Gun co us- winged  Gull,— Very  common 
from  October  to  May.  A  few  spend  tbe  summer,  but  I  have  seen  no  indi- 
cations of  their  nesting, 

13.  I>anu   oceidentatii.      Western    Gull,— Common   during   the 

14.  I>anu  californlcnB.  California  Gull, —  Common  during  mi- 
grations. 

15.  Lanu   brachTThTnchoa.      Sbort-billsd    Gull.— Common    in 

16.  I>anii  heannaiuii.  Hbbruann's  Gull,—  Rather  common  in 
summer  and  fall  though  we  have  seen  no  signs  of  nesting. 

17.  I>anis  ptalladalpUa.  Bonaparte's  Gull.—  Very  common  spring 
and  fall  migrant.  In  the  fall  we  have  seen  large  numbers,  in  company  with 
Nighthawkfi,  catching  insects  on  the  wing  over  land  where  the  timber  had 
been  cut  off.  An  examination  of  several  stomachs  showed  them  to  be 
Granuned  with  insects  only. 
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18.  Pludacroconz  praidlUtaa.  Brandt'b  Cormorant.— Common 
during  migmtiona  and  in  winter. 

18a.  Ptulftcroconz  dilophni  dadiifttna.  WBiTE-ciiEaTBP  Cobuob- 
ANT. —  Probably  not  an  uncommon  visitor  on  Puget  Sound.  Two  were 
seen  near  Tacoroa  on  Feb.  9,  1906. 

19.  PslacuinB  srTtbiorl^ncbos.  American  White  Pkucan.— Very 
rare  migrant. 

20.  H«rguiB«i  ■msricKnoi.  American  Meroanser. —  Common  in 
spring;  fall  and  winter.     A  few  peJra  remain  to  breed. 

21.  Hergftiuw  Bomtor.  Red-breasted  Merganser. —  Common 
migrant, 

22.  Lopbodytei  caculUtni.  Hooded  Hbroanser.—  Moderately 
common,  except  in  winter.     Breeds. 

23.  AnM  boichu.    Mallaiw.—  Common  resident.    Breeds. 

24.  OhKolsUBmaB  stnponu.    Gadwall.— Rare  migrant. 

25.  Hirsc*  ■msiieuuk  Bau>pate. —  Very  common,  except  in  sum- 
mer wben  it  leaves. 

26.  Nsttlon  curoUnanaiB.  Green-win'obd  Teal. —  Very  common 
except  in  summer  when  it  leaves. 

27.  Qnsiquodulft  diicoTB.  BLVE-wiNaEn  Teal. —  Very  rare  migrant. 
A  pair  seen  M&y  28,  1D05. 

28.  Bpfttnla  dypafttft.  Shoveller. —  Common,  excepting  in  summer 
wben  it  leaves. 

20.  Dkfllft  Knia.  Pintail. —  Common  from  October  to  May,  wben 
it  leaves. 

30.  AiXBponBft.   WoodDuck. — Rather  rare  summer  resident.  Breeds. 

31.  Aytbyk  unoricuiA.  Redhead. —  Rare  migrant,  keeping  to  the 
fresh  water. 

32.  Aythyft  vftlUBiMTia.  Canvas-back.— Moderately  common  in 
winter  and  spring. 

33.  Ajrtbyft  mullk.  American  Scaup  Duck. —  Common  from  No- 
vember to  May,  when  it  leaves. 

34.  Aytbya  afllnis.  Lesber  Scaup  Duck.—  Not  so  common  as  A. 
marila.  but  seen  at  the  same  seasons. 

35.  Aythya  coUaiis.     Rino-necked  Duck.—  Rather  rare  migrant. 
'36.     Olangol*  cUngul*  unericuw.    Americana  Golden-eve.— Com- 
mon from  November  until  May. 

37.  Oharitonetta  alboola.  Bvfple-mead. —  Common  from  Novem- 
ber until  May,  when  it  leaves. 

38.  Huslda  hywnkliB.  Old-squaw.^  Moderately  common  in  spring 
only. 

39.  Histrlonicos  biBtrionicns.  Harlequin  Duck.-  Rather  rare,  but 
r^ular  migrant. 

39a.  Somataria  ▼-nigra.  Pacific  Eider. —  A  Rock  of  seven,  and 
two  other  females,  were  seen  on  Jan.  6,  1906.  They  were  very  wild, 
and  none  was  taken,  but  the  two  females  were  approached  to  within 
eighty  yards  as  they  were  feeding  in  a  muddy  slough. 
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40.  Oidoma  USeriCMiA.      Auekican  Scoter.—  lUther  rare  migrant. 

41.  (Mdomia  degUodL    WHirE-wiNOBD  Scoter.—  Very  common,  ex- 
cept in  summer  when  only  a  few  Temnin. 

42.  Oidomia  pvnpidllatft.     Surp  Scoter.—  Common  from  October 
to  May,  ivhen  it  leavea. 

43.  Anaer  albitTona  gambeli.     Auehican  White-fronted  Goose. — 
Fairly  common  migraat. 

44.  BnuitA  cuudeiula  hntcUnili.      Hutchin's  Goose.— Common 
migrant.  ^ 

45.  Br»at»  cuiadonaia  oceidentalli.        Wbite-cbbeked  GooeE.— 
Common  migrant. 

46.  Bnmta  nigTicans.      Black  Brant.^  Regular,  though  not  com- 
mon in  migrationa  along  the  Sound. 

47.  Olor  Golnmbiantu.     Truupbter  Swan. —  Rather  rare,  but  regu- 
lar migrant. 

48.  Botannu  lentlginostu.    American  Bm'BRN.—  Rare,  but  regular 
migiant. 

49.  Ardea  taerodlaa  fannlnl.     NorthwebtCdast Heron. -Common 
resident.     Breeds. 

50.  Onu  magJcana.      Sandhili.  Crane. —  Rather  common  migrant, 

51.  BaDiu  vlrginianiu.     Virginia  Rail. —  Common  summer  resident. 

52.  Potxuut  earoUna.      Carolina  Rail;   Sora.—  Summer  rMident 
and  bieeda,  but  not  so  common  as  R.  viT^nianat. 

53.  Porsaui  jamaieanais.      Black  Rail, —  Very  rare  migrant.    Saw. 
two  on  Nov.  10,  1900, 

54.  Fullea  amerlcana.    American  Coot. — Common  resident.  Breeds, 

55.  PhalaropiiB  lobatut.       Northern   Phalaropg,^  Common  fall 
migrant,  but  have  never  Been  it  in  the  spring. 

56.  QBlUiiago  deUcata.     Wilson's  Snipe.-  Common  migrant,  a  few 
Bpending  the  winter.     Possibly  breeds. 

57.  HMroihampbuB    Hsolopaoaiu.     Long-billed      Dow  itch  br.— 
Rather  common  migrant. 

58.  Tiinga  cwtntiu.      Knot. —  Rare  migrant.    One  shot  in  Sept., 
1897. 

50.    Actodromas  macnlata.      Pectoral  Sandpiper.—  A  regular  but 
not  at  all  common  migrant. 

60.  Actodrotnas  mlnntUla.      Least  Sandfipbr.-  Common  migrant. 

61.  Pelidna  alpina  gakhaUna.      Red-backed  Sandpiper.— Common 
during  migrations  and  in  winter. 

62.  EniuiotsB  oceidentalia.      Western  Sandpiper. — Very  common 
mignnt. 

63.  Totanna  meUnolonctii.     Greater  YELLOw-LEoa.^R^ular  mi- 
grant, though  not  common, 

64.  Actitis  macnlkila.      Spotted  Sandpiper.— Rather  common  ex- 
cept in  winter.     Nests  on  every  stream  in  the  mountains. 
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65.  HnnMnlu  hndionieus.  Hudsonian  Curlew.— Very  common 
spring  migrant,  but  never  seen  in  the  fail. 

60.  SqnaUroU  iqiuitaroUi.  Black-bellied  Plover. — Rather  com- 
mon during  migrations.  Have  shot  them  on  the  tide-flats  and  open 
prairiee. 

67.  Oxyachna  Tocifenu.       Killdber. — Common   summer   resident, 

68.  Agialitis  Hinipalmatft.  Semifaluated  Plovxh. — Rather  rare 
migrant. 

60.  OoUnos  TlrgliUMiiu.  Bob-white.—  An  introduced  species. 
Resident  and  rapidly  increasing.     Breeds. 

70.  Oiaortyx  pictna.  Mountain  Partridge,-  An  introduced 
species.  Common  resident  and  breeds.  Specimens  are  found  thst  grade 
into  almost  typical  0.  p.  jiumiferus. 

71.  Lophoityx  ealifornica.  Caufornia  Partbidob. —  A^i  intro- 
duced species  and  breeds.  Common  reeident.  Specimens  have  been 
taken  that  grade  into  almost  typical  L.  c.  vaUia>la. 

In  connection  with  Nos.  70  and  71,  in  both  it  seems  probable  that  birds 
were  introduced  here  from  different  localities  in  California  and  that  Uie 
closely  allied  forms  have  interbred, 

72.  Dendngapns  obscunu  fullginoaus.  Soott  Grovse. —  Common 
resident  and  breeds.  In  December  and  January  these  birds  confine  them- 
selves to  the  tops  of  tall  firs,  feeding  on  the  buds. 

73.  Booau  nmtMllas  Mbini.  Oregon  Rcffed  Grouse.—  Common 
resident.     Breeds,  laying  larger  eggs  than  B.  umbellus  of  the  east. 

74.  FbaaiioiaB  .  Mongolian  Pbeabant. —  This  introduced 
species  is  becoming  fairly  common  in  some  sections,  but  its  site  and  bril- 
liant coloring  is  fatal  to  it  with  the  pot-hunters.     Breeds. 

75.  Oolumba  fasclata.  Band-tailed  Pigeon. —  A  rather  rare  resi- 
dent, though  formerly  common.     Breeds. 

76.  Zenaldnra  macronn.  Mournino  Dove.—  Very  rare  visitor 
during  the  summer. .  Saw  one  on  June  14.  1905. 

77.  Oathartea  am*.  Turret  Vulture. —  Not  uncommon  summer 
resident.     Breeds, 

78.  Circus  hndsonini.  Marsh  Hawk,— Not  uncommon  during  mi- 
grations. 

79.  Accipltcr  t«1ox.  Sharp-b binned  Hawk, —  Not  uncommon  dur- 
ing migrations, 

80.  Acciplt«T  cooparii.  Cooper's  Hawk,—  Rare  summer  resident. 
Breeds.     Neat  with  five  fresh  eggs  found  May  20,  1905. 

81.  Accipitar  atricapilluB  Btriatnlns.  Western  Goshawk. —  Rare 
summer  resident.     I  feel  positive  that  it  breeds. 

82.  Bnt«o  bonalls  calnnu.  Western  Red-tail, —  Rare  sunmier 
resident.     Probably  breeds. 

83.  Aquila  chTysaetos.  Golden  Eaqle,-  Rare  migrant.  Saw  a 
pair  on  April  20,  1905. 
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84.  ITilinntnn  lencocephalna  aluMnni.  Nortbern  Bald  Eaolk.— 
Rather  tan  rasident.  Breeds.  Fonnerly  abund&ut.  Posiibly  H.  Uuco- 
oephaiut. 

S5.  Fftlco  poregrimna  ui4tum.'  Duck  Hawk. — Not  uncommon  dur- 
ing migrations  on  the  duck  marehes. 

86.  Faleo  colnmbkiliu.  Pioeon  Hawk. —  Have  wen  but  one  es- 
amide,  which  I  ahot  April  13,  1897. 

87.  F»lco  cohimbftriaa  BOckleyL  Black  Ubrun.—  Not  uncommon 
during  migrations.     Rare  but  n^ular  summer  resident.     Breeds. 

88.  Falco  Bparvsrlni  phalmnm.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.^  Com- 
mon Bummer  resident,  but  rare  in  winter.     Breeds. 

89.  P&ndion  ludiMtui  caroliiwiuia.  American  Osprey. —  Rare 
■ununer  resident,  though  formerly  it  neeted  on  every  freeh  water  Uke. 

90.  Aaio  wilsoniaa.  Lono-earbd  Owl. —  A  rare  visitor  during  mi- 
giatioiis. 

91.  Aaio  accipitrlnna.     Short-rarbd  Owl. —  Not  uncommon  during 

92.  8;rniiuii  occidemtalfl  canrinum.  Northern  Spotted  Owl.— 
Have  seen  this  bird  but  once,  when  some  boys  pointed  it  out  to  me  in  a 
nuall  tree.  It  was  very  tame,  but  its  sight  was  perfect.  Seen  Oct.  19, 
1898. 

93.  Oiyptoglauz  acadlea  acoUe.  Northwest  Saw-whet  Owl.— 
Have  seen  this  bird  but  once,  Oct.  15,  1004,  when  it  was  ahot.     Their  letir- 

^  ing  habits  possibly  account  for  their  seeming  scarcity. 

94.  Hegftscopa  aaio  kennicottU.  Kennicott's  Screech  Owl.— Not 
uncommon  resident  and  a.  terror  to  small  birds  and  mice.     Breeds. 

ftS.  Bnbo  TlrginUnna  aatnratoa.  Dnssy  Horned  Owl.—  Common 
in  fall  and  winter,  but  I  have  never  heard  them  utter  a  note. 
,  96.  MyctAft  nTCtea.  Snowt  Owl. —  Rare.  During  the  winter  of 
1896-97  large  numbers  visited  the  tide-Bats  around  Tacoma.  They  were 
exceedingly  wary  and  could  see  perfectly,  in  spite  of  the  glaie  of  bright 
sunshine  on  the  snow. 

97.  Bpeotyto  cunicalarla  hypogna.  Burrowinc  Owl. —  Have  seen 
it  but  once,  Sept.  23,  1899.    A  visitor  from  east  of  the  Cascades. 

98.  Olanddinm  gnoma  calUomlcnm.  Califor.via  Pyquy  Owl. — 
Not  uncommon  resident  and  an  unprincipled  little  bird  killer.     Breeds. 

99.  Ooccygna  unerlcuiaa  occlden talis.  California  Cuckoo. — 
Rather  rare  summer  resident,  of  local  distribution.  Nests  in  dense 
thickets. 

100.  Oeiyla  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.— Resident.  Common  in 
summer,  but  scarce  in  winter.     Breeds, 

101.  Dr]rob4t«s  villosua  harriali.  Harris's  Woodpecker.— Not  un- 
common resident  of  the  higher  elevations.     Nests  always  in  a  dead  fir, 

102.  Dryobfttaa  pnheaeena  gairdnarli.  Gairdnbr's  Woodpecker.— 
Not  uncommon  resident.    Always  nests  in  a  dead  deciduous  tree  near 
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103.  Spbyrapiciu  mber  notksnsia.  Northekn  Rxd-bkbastbd  8a^ 
svcKEH.—  Not  uncommon  in  summer  in  the  Puyallup  Valley.  Breeds. 
Rare  in  winter,  but  oE  regular  occurrence. 

104.  Oeophlana  plleatos  ftbletlcoU.  Northern  Pileated  Wood- 
pecKBR. —  A  rather  rare  resident  of  the  fir  timber.    Breeds. 

105.  AirndesmuB  torqnatua.  Lewis's  Woodpecker. —  Common 
summer  resident  of  the  Puyallup  Valley.     Breeds. 

106.  Oolaptot  CAtor  eoUarii.  Red-sbafted  Fucker.—  Not  uncom- 
mon migrant.     Breeds  east  of  the  Cascades. 

107.  OoUptas  cafer  '»atnr«tlOT.  Northwestern  Flicker. —  Resi- 
dent.    Common  in  summer,  but  scarcer  in  winter.     Nests  everywhere. 

108.  OhordeilaB  vlrEinianiu.     Niohtbawk. —  Common  si 
dent.     Often  lays  its  eggs  on  the  roofs  of  houses  In  the  city. 

109.  OypHloidai  nigttr  hOTsallB.     Black  Swif^.—  N 
spring  and  fall,  and  always  seen  in  flocks  of  six  or  more. 

110.  Otustnra  tuixU.      Vaux's  Swift. —  Not  unconunon  e 
resident,  breeding  regularly  in  the  Puyallup  Valley.     Nests  in  the  hollow 
tops  of  dead  cotton-wood  trees,  100  feet  or  more  from  the  ground. 

111.  SelaBphoruB  rafas.  Rufovs  Hdumer,— Common  summer  resi- 
dent and  one  of  our  earliest  migrants.  Arrives  late  in  March  and  lays  the 
first  set  of  eggs  by  April  \5,  before  the  last  snow  has  gone. 

112.  BeUsphOTUB  alloni.  Allen's  Huuuer.— Have  seen  this  bird 
only  in  spring  migrations,  when  it  is  far  from  common. 

113.  St«Unlk  calliopa.  Calliope  Hummer. —  A  rare  summer  visitor 
from  the  Cascades.    Saw  one  in  Wright  Park  on  May  10,  1905. 

114.  TyrannnB  tyiaimiu.  Kingbird.— A  rare  summer  visitor.  Not 
uncommon  in  summer  east  of  the  Cascades. 

115.  Trrannofl  Terticalii.  Arkansas  Kingbird. — A  rare  summer 
visitor.    Common  summer  resident  east  of  the  Cascades. 

116.  Hjrlarchiu  cineraaMnr  Abh-throated  Flycatcher. — Avery 
rare  summer  visitor.  Saw  a  pair  on  May  24,  1005.  Hav.e  found  it  nesting 
at  North  Yakima,  east  of  the  Cascades. 

117.  SayomiB  Baya.  Sat's  Phiebb, —  A  rare  summer  visitor  from 
east  of  the  Cascades. 

118.  MnttallondB  boraalia.  OuvE-eiDEo  Flycatcmbr.— An  un- 
common though  regular  summer  resident.     Breeds. 

119.  Oontopm  rlcbardBonli.  Western  Wood  Pewbe. — Rather  com- 
mon during  migrations,  but  a  rare  summer  resident.    Breeds. 

120.  Smpidonax  dlffldlla.  Western  Flycatcher.—  Common  sum- 
mer resident.  Builds  its  nest  anywhere,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  or  in  the 
deepest  wood,  six  inches  up  in  a  fern  or  forty  feet  up  in  a  fir. 

121.  Empldonax  tr«ilUi.  Traill's  Flycatcher.—  Common  summer 
resident.  Essentially  a  bird  of  the  lowlands,  seldom  encroaching  on  the 
range  of  E.  di$cilit,  which  prefers  higher  elevations.    Breeds. 

122.  ImpidoiUkX  tuunmondi.  Hammond's  Flycatcher. —  Not  com- 
mon, but  a  regular  summer  rewdent.    Breeds. 
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123.  Otocoila  o^Btrii  atrigftta.  Stheaked  Horned  Lakk.^ —  Com- 
mon eummer  resident  of  the  dryeet  prairies.     Breeds, 

124.  Picft  pica  hndsonlea.  American  Maopie. —  Rather  common 
migrant  from  east  of  the  Cascades.     Rarely  seen  in  summer. 

125.  Oyuioeitta  BteQeii.    Stbixer'b  Jay. — Rather  common  resident. 

126.  PsiisoMns  obKuniB.  Orboon  Jat. —  A  winter  visitor  from  the 
Caacadee,  where  it  is  common  in  summer. 

127.  Oomu  corax  ainuatiu.  American  Bavkn.— A  rare  visitor, 
only  seen  in  simuner.     One  seen  May  6,  1905. 

128.  Oorvns  bractayThynchoB.  American  Crow. —  Common  resi- 
dent.    Breeds.     Possibly  this  bird  may  be  hegperit. 

129.  Ooryiifl  eaarintiB.  Northwest  Crow,— Common  resident.  This 
small  apectes  seems  to  confine  itself  altogether  to  the  salt  water  and  tide 
flats.     Breeds  in  small  colonies. 

130.  Holotbnis  ater.    Cowbihd.— An  extremely  rare  summer  visitor. 

131.  Agolains  phcBnicaiu  canrlniu.  Northwestern  Rep-wino.— 
Common  resident,  though  most  plentiful  in  summer.     Breeds. 

132.  Stnmella  magna  neglocta.  Western  Meadowlahk. —  Com- 
nwn  resident,  though  lees  plentiful  in  winter.    Breeds. 

133.  IcteniB  bnllocki.  Bullock's  Oriole. —  A  rare  summer  visitor 
from  east  of  the  Cascades. 

134.  BnpbagnB  cTanocephahu.  Brewer's  Blackbird.—  Common 
resident.  Very  erratic  in  nesting  habits,  building  sometimes  three  feet  up 
in  a  bush,  and  again  selecting  some  cavity  160  feet  up  in  a  deed  fir. 

135.  HeBperiphona  TeBpertlna  montanO^.  Western  Evenino  Gros- 
beak,—  Resident  throughout  the  year,  though  more  common  some  years 
than  others.     During  the  past  summer  (1905)  they  could  be  found  at  any 

130.  Oarpodaco*  pnipnrauB  calUoinlcnB.  California  Purine 
FiNCB. —  Common  resident,  though  most  plentiful  in  summer.     Breeds. 

137.  XaOziB  cnrvlroBtia  minor.  American  Crossbill. —  Distribu- 
tion eiiactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  West«m  Evening  Grosbeak. 

138.  AcaotUs  UlUiTia.  Redpoll.—  I  have  only  one  record  of  this 
species  (Nov.  1900).     It  is  common  east  of  the  Cascades. 

139.  Aatngalinns  tristli  salicamaiiB.  Willow  Goldfinch.— Rather 
common  in  summer,  though  formerly  rare.     Breeds. 

140.  Splsiu  plnuB.  Pine  Siskin. —  Common  throughout  the  year; 
seen  at  all  seasons  in  large  flocks.  At  any  time  from  April  IS  to  Sept.  1 
pairs  will  detach  themselves  from  the  main  flocks  and  raise  their  broods. 

141.  Passer  domestlciis.  Enqlibh  SPARnow. —  Common  resident, 
unfortunately  increasing  every  year.     Breeds. 

142.  Paaserina  nivaUs.    Snowplake.—  A    rare  winter    visitor. 

143.  Po(BC«tas  gramlneni  afflnis.  Orecon  Vf.bper  Sparrow.— 
OommoD  summer  resident,  of  local  distribution.     Breeds. 

144.  PaaseTcnltiB  sandwlcbeiisia  alavdluu.  Western  Savanna 
Sparrow. —  Common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 
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145.  Zonotrichia  iBiicopbTTS  nntUlli.  Nuttall's  Sparrow. —  Com- 
mon Bummer  resident.     Breede. 

146.  Zonotiichlft  caroti»t4.  Golden-crowned  Sparrow. —  Cominoa 
migrant.    Have  seen  them  as  late  as  May  25,  but  doubt  if  they  breed. 

147.  SplMlla  aocialia  aiiionM.  Western  Chippino  Sparrow. — 
Very  abundant  aummer  resident.     Breeds. 

148.  Jnnco  hyamalifl  onguinB.  Orboon  Jvnco.—  Foimeriy  com- 
mon resident,  but  now  very  isre  in  Bununer.     Breeds. 

149.  Jnnco  hyeiiiKlla  shufoldtl.  Shupbldt'b  Junco. —  Formerly 
rare,  but  now  a  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 

150.  Heloipiia  cinenft  morphiu.  Rusty  Sono  Sparrow.—  Abun- 
daot  resident.     Breeds. 

151.  PusenlU  lUau  uiudMchoiuiB.  Towhsend's  Sparrow. — 
Rather  rare  spring  and  fall  migrant.    Possibly  P.  i.  /vligino»a. 

152.  Plpllo  nucnUtna  oiagonoB.  Oreooh  Towhee.— Common 
resident.     Breeds. 

153.  Zamelodla  iiMUiiooaplial&.  Black-headed  Grosbeak. —  Rare 
flummer  resident.     Breeds. 

154.  OyRooBpiaa  unnna.    Laeuli  Bunting. —  Rare  summer  visitor. 

155.  Flnuga  IndOTicluu.  Louisiana  Tanaoer. —  Common  sum- 
mer resident.     Breeds, 

156.  Progne  snbia.  Purple  MAariN.— Common  summer  resident. 
Breeds.  It  is  possible  that  these  birds  are  P.  s.  he»peria,  but,  coming  only 
in  the  city,  one  cannot  shoot  them, 

157.  Petrochelldon  tunifrons.  Cliff  Swallow. —  Common  summer 
resident  along  the  outskirts  of  the  city.     Breeds. 

158.  Hinmdo  erythiogftstn.  Barn  Swallow. —  Common  summer 
resident.  Breeds  often  in  the  city,  building  its  nests  on  the  outside  of 
houses  under  the  eaves. 

159.  IltdoprociiB  bicolor,  Tree  Swallow. —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent, breeding  mostly  in  trees  in  the  country. 

160.  Taetayctawta  thalasaina  lepida.  Violbt-oreen  Swallow. — 
Common  summer  resident,  nesting  mostly  in  and  around  houses. 

161.  Rip&ria  rlpail».  Bane  Swallow.— Rather  rare  summer  resi- 
dent, always  nesting  in  small  colonies. 

162.  BtelgidopteiTX  seri^MUila.  Rouoh-winoed  Swallow.— Com- 
mon summer  resident.  Nests  chiefly  along  the  salt  water,  often  digging 
its  burrow  within  a  foot  or  two  of  that  of  a  Pigeon  Guillemot. 

163.  Ampelia  oadromm.  Cedar  Waxwino. —  Common  resident. 
Breeds  in  both  high  and  low  localities. 

164.  Laniua  bonaUs.  Northern  Shrike. —  Not  uncommon  during 
winter  and  in  migrations.     Frequently  heard  singing. 

165.  Vireo  oliTMsna.  Red-eyed  Vireo. —  Rare  summer  visitor. 
While  collecting  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  with  my  brother  on  June  23,  1899, 
we  saw  and  heard  at  least  tax. 

166.  Tlwo  gllvui  ■WKlnsonil.  Western  Warbling  Vireo. —  Com- 
mon summer  resident,  nesting  nearer  the  ground  than  V.  gihnu. 
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167.  Vireo  BoUtarinB  caaslnil.  Cabbin'b  Vireo.—  Ad  irregular  Bum- 
mer resident,  Bometimee  quite  common.     Breeds. 

168.  Vireo  huttoni  obacnnu.  AffTHonr'a  Vireo.— A  regular  but 
rare  summer  resident.  The  only  nest  I  have  heard  of  was  found  by  my 
brother,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowles,  on  June  21,  1897.  It  contained  two  e«gs, 
slightly  incubated,  and  was  collected  with  the  female  parent. 

169.  HelmintbophiUmbrtekpilU  gnttunlii.  Calavbrab  Warbler. 
—  Not  an  uncommon  suromer  resident.     Nests  only  on  the  oak  dotted 

170.  HalminthophOk  celata  lnt«Bc«nB.  Lutiscent  Warbler.— 
Common  summer  resident.  The  first  migratory  warbler  in  spring,  arriv- 
ing eaKy  in  April.     Nests  on  bushy  hillsides  and  in  the  valley. 

171.  D«ndroicft  Kitiva.  Yellow  Warbler.— Abundant  summer 
resideDt.    Neets  anywhere  it  can  find  water. 

172.  D«ndroica  coroo&U.  Myrtle  Warbler.— An  irregular  fall 
migrant,  very  numerous  some  years,  the  fall  of  1905  for  example.  Have 
never  seen  it  in  spring. 

173.  Dandroick  ftodabonl.  Audubon's  Warbler. —  Rather  com- 
mon summer  resident,  a  few  wintering.  Neste  only  in  firs,  never  at  a  lower 
altitude  than  300  feet. 

174.  Dendroica  ni^rescont.  BLACK-mROATEn  Gray  Warbler. — 
A  summer  resident,  some  years  abundant.  Seldom  occurs  at  a  lower  alti- 
tude than  300  feet.     N^ts  in  the  tall  firs. 

175.  Dandioica  townsendl.  Townsend's  Warbler. —  A  rare  sum- 
mer remdent  of  the  higher  altitudes. 

176.  Dandioicft  ocddftntftUs.  Heruit  Warbler.^  Not  uncommon 
in  summer,  but  very  locally  distributed.  Seen  only  above  300  feet  altitude 
where  it  stays  mostly  in  the  tallest  fire.  Took  a  set  of  five  slightly  incu- 
bated eggs  on  June  11,  1905. 

177.  Oeothlyphi  lobniai.  Macoillivrat's  Warbler.  —  Not  an  un- 
common summer  resident  in  the  thickets  at  about  300  feet. 

178.  OeotUyplt  tricbu  atlMla.  Pacific  Yellow-tbroat. —  Com- 
mon along  the  edges  of  certain  fresh  water  marshes  in  all  altitudes  during 
summer,  but  for  some  reason  absent  in  many  similar  locations. 

179.  IcterU  vlnng  longicftnds.  Lono-tailed  Chat.— Rare  sum- 
mer visitor.     One  seen  June  4,  1905. 

ISO.  Wilsonlft  piuiUa  chryseola.  Golden  Pileolatbd  Warbler. — 
Not  an  uncommon  summer  resident  in  the  thickets  of  the  Puyallup  Valley. 
Occasionally  nests  as  high  as  300  feet. 

181.  Anthos  penailTanlciu.  American  Pipit.— Common  in  the 
spring  and  fall  migrations, 

182.  Olnclns  mezicaiMU.  American  Dipper. —  Not  uncommon 
along  the  streams  in  spring  and  fall.     Breeds  in  the  foothills. 

183.  ThryomuMi  b«wickii  ulophonns.  Pacific  Bewick  Wren. — 
Rather  common  resident,  retiring  to  the  salt  marshes  in  winter.     Breeds. 

184.  TioglodyteB  Mdon  utMUS.  Western  Houbb  Wren.—  Com- 
mon summer  resident.    Nests  in  the  city,  and  in  the  woods  far  from  houses. 
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1S5.  OlbiorehiluB  hl»Tn».ll«  puiflcna.  Wester.v  Winter  Wren. — 
Common  reaident.  Breeds  in  the  densest  thickets  oE  the  deep  gulches, 
thus  making  the  neat  very  difficult  to  find. 

186.  TelmatodytaB  pftlnatrU  paindieoU.  Tule  Wren.—  Common 
summer  resident;   not  rare  in  winter.     Breeds. 

187.  0«rthl&  lamUUha  occidenUUs.  Tawnt  Cbebpbr.—  Rather 
rare  resident.     Nest  with  eix  well  grown  young  found  May  17,  1905. 

188.  Sittft  caroUmnAis  acnloabt.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. —  Not 
common,  though  resident.     Breeds. 

189.  Sltta  Guudansla.  Red-breabted  Nuthatch.— Not  an  uncom- 
mon resident.    Nests  close  to  frteh  water. 

190.  Panu  atrlcaplllns  ocddontftUs.  Oregon  Chickadee. —  Com- 
mon in  summer,  but  scarce  in  winter.  Nests  in  dead  deciduoua  trees  in 
the  vidnity  of  fresh  water. 

191.  Panu  ndeBMiu.  Chestnut-backed  Chickadee.— Common 
resident.     Nests  in  dead  fir  stumps  at  a  distance  from  water. 

192.  Paaltiipanu  minlmiu  satnratna.  Puoet  Sound  Bush-Tit. — 
Common  resident.     Breeds,  nesting  at  all  attitudes  in  any  kind  of  bush  or 

193.  Begulus  aatrapa  oUtmsiu.  Western  Golden-crowned 
KiNOLBT. —  Common  resident.  Breeds  among  the  densest  firs,  thus  mak- 
ing the  finding  of  a  nest  simply  a  matter  of  accident. 

194.  Regains  calendnla  grinnalll.  Sitka  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 
—  A  common  winter  resident,  but  have  never  seen  it  later  than  April. 

195.  HyuleBt«B  towSHndii.  Townsend'b  Solitaire. —  An  occa- 
Monol  though  not  common  winter  resident. 

196.  Hylodchla  aatal&tus.  Rusbet-backed  Thrush.- A  very 
abundant  summer  resident.     Neets  at  all  elevations. 

197.  HylocichU  guttata  nana.      Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush.—  Rather 
a  during  migrations.     Breeds  in  the  mountains. 

Henila  migratotla  migrBtoria.  American  Robin.— Not  un- 
Q  from  late  fall  until  early  spring.    Have  never  seen  it  in  summer. 

H«nila  migratoila  propinqna.  Western  Robin.—  Abundant 
r  resident,  though  leas  common  in  winter.     Breeds. 

200.  IxoFBiu  lUBTins,  Varied  Thrush.-  Common  during  migra- 
tions and  not  uncommon  in  winter.  A  few  breed  in  the  deep  gulches  at 
about  400  feet  altitude. 

201.  Bialia  mexlcaua.  Western  Bluebird.— Common  summer 
resident,  a  few  remaining  throughout  the  year.  Nests  in  bird  houses  in 
the  city,  and  in  trees  far  from  civilization. 
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WHERE  DOES  THE  LARGE-BILLED  SPARROW 
SPE\D  THE  SUMMER? 

BY  A.  W.    ANTHONY. 

Is  THE  January  issue  of  'The  Auk,'  1905,  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell 
has  given  us  some  interesting  notes  on  the  Large-billed  Sparrow 
{Panenubis  Tostratus),  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
specks,  which  is  in  winter  abundant  all  along  the  coast  of  southern 
Cslifoniia  and  the  northern  half  of  Lower  California,  has  until 
ibe  present  time  succeeded  in  keeping  its  breeding  ground  so  well 
hidden  that  with  all  of  the  dozens  of  trained  collectors  that  have 
studied  the  species  on  its  range,  none  seem  to  be  able  to  state  where 
iloesta. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  has  been  no  authentic  record  of  eggs 
found  or  nests  taken,  but  the  region  is  so  well  known  both  north 
and  south  of  the  winter  home  of  the  Lai^-billed  Sparrow,  and  the 
local  lists  for  the  coast  from  San  Francisco  south  are  so  complete, 
that  I  think  we  can  locate  the  summer  and  bree<ling  range  of  thb 
species  within  fturly  definite  limits  and  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
I  think  that  periiaps  the  shortest  route  to  the  probable  nesting 
grounds  will  be  by  a  process  of  elimination  of  some  of  those  sec- 
tions where  it  does  not  nest. 

So  far  the  most  northern  record  for  the  species  is  Santa  Cruz, 
nor  is  it  at  all  common  north  of  Point  Conception,  I  think.  If  the 
nesting  ground  were  tq  be  sought  for  in  the  north,  certainly  some  of 
the  many  collectors  in  the  region  of  San  Francisco  would  have 
reported  migrating  birds,  and  as  none  have  been  recorded,  we  may 
for  the  moment  consider  the  coast  region  of  the  north  as  out  of  the 
nesting  habitat. 

As  for  the  wnter  range,  anyone  who  has  collected  in  the  tide 
Qats  about  San  Diego  Bay  can  testify  that  here  at  least  they  swarm 
until  March  5  or  later.  Such  cover  would  seem  to  best  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  species,  for  I  have  found  them  equally  abundant 
in  all  similar  localities  south  of  San  Diego,  notably  San  Quintin, 
Lower  California,  and  Todas  Santos  Bay,  south  of  Ensenada. 
That  there  is  a  regular  migration  is  attested  by  their  appearance 
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in  September  on  al)  of  the  coast  inlands  that  I  have  visited  in  that 
aeason  from  San  Clemente  south  as  far  as  Natividad,  and  including 
Ottos  aad  Los  Benitos.  On  this  last  is  found  a  subspecies  (P.  r. 
sanctorum)  that  no  doubt  was  derived  from  roslralus  that  in  the  past 
lingered  on  this  island  to  nest  and  in  time  became  resident.  The 
Large-billed  and  San  Benito  Sparrows  are  equally  abundant  along 
the  beaches,  gleaning  a  livelihood  from  beds  of  stranded  kelp,  over 
which  they  skurry  like  mice  in  search  of  insects  and  small  marine 
life. 

Nests  of  sanctorum  were  found  by  both  R.  C.  McGregor  and 
myself,  one  being  in  a  low  bush  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
the  others  well  hidden  in  shallow  depressions  in  the  soil  and  over- 
hung by  vegetation,  very  similar  in  fact  to  the  nests  of  beldingi, 
except  that  the  Benito  Islands  offer  no  tide  flats  or  marsh  lands  and 
sandorum  is  obliged  to  nest  on  dry  ground. 

Nor  does  Tostratus  nest  on  any  of  the  islands  of  the  west  coast  of 
Lower  California,  as  my  visits  to  those  islands  have  been  frequent, 
and  I  have  found  the  9|>ecies  as  a  winter  visitant  only. 

The  ocean  beaches  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Lucas  offer  also  winter 
range  for  roslratus,  but  while  they  are  by  no  means  rare  on  both 
sandy  and  rocky  shores,  they  are  nowhere  really  abundant  away 
from  the  tide  flats  of  the  bays. 

So  far  as  an  inland  breeding  range  is  to  be  considered,  I  have 
never  seen  a  Large-billed  Sparrow  over  half  a  mile  from  tide  water, 
and  one  that  wanders  over  a  few  hundrod  yards  from  the  tide  flats 
or  beach  is  at  once  noticed  as  out  of  place  by  those  who  ar&  familiar 
with  the  species,  which  is,  according  to  my  experience,  strictly 
littoral. 

So  much  for  a  few  of  the  places  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  species  does  not  breed.  As 
for  a  breeding  range  in  a  distant  or  southern  country  I  mil  pres- 
ently show  that  such  is  at  least  highly  improbable. 

San  Ramon  is  a  Mexican  ranch  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California 
about  25  miles  north  of  San  Quintin  Bay.  Mr.  Grinnell  has  quoted 
me  as  reporting  a  nesting  rostratus  from  this  point  but  would  seem 
to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  record.  At  the  present  writing  I  have 
a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  bird  mentioned  and  a  glance  at 
the  conditions  surrounding  that  region  may  throw  some  light  on 
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the  question  at  issue.  The  beach  at  this  point  was,  in  1887,  thickly 
covered  by  drift  wood,  which  reached  back  some  two  hundred  feet 
to  the  sand  dunes  and  was  often  piled  up  several  feet  in  height. 
Through  these  tangled  piles  of  drift  roslratus  were  running,  dodging 
in  and  out  very  much  after  the  manner  of  Rock  Wrens  in  a  pile  of 
rocks,  and  it  was  one  of  the  muny  seen  here  that  1  shot  and  recorded 
as  a  nesting  bird  on  the  evidence  of  a  swollen  and  bare  breast. 

1  was  at  that  time  unfamiliar  with  the  fauna  of  the  coast,  and 
supposed  that  1  would  find  plenty  of  nests  at  San  Quintin,  my  next 
camp.  I  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass,  and  in  several  years 
spent  in  Lower  California  never  i^ain  collected  at  San  Ramon. 
Several  years  later,  in  discussing  the  possible  nesting  grounds  of 
this  species  with  Mr.  A.  M.  Ingersoll  of  San  Diego,  he  told  me  of 
seeing  a  Large-hilled  Sparrow  collecting  the  larva  of  the  flesh  fly 
about  the  carcass  of  a  cow  near  San  Diego.  The  very  businesslike 
way  in  which  the  bird  flew  away,  maintaining  a  direct  flight  as  far 
as  his  eye  could  follow,  led  him  to  believe  that  it  went  direct  to  a 
nest  of  young,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  he  was  unable  to  locate  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  did  happen  on  a 
nesting  bird,  but  perhaps  one  somewhat  out  of  the  nesting  ground 
proper,  for  I  have  since  then,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  found 
families  of  young  that  were  still  fed  by  their  parents  on  the  beach 
near  Ocean  Side,  not  far  from  where  Mr.  Ingersoll  found  the  bird 
that  I  recorded.  The  fact  that  these  young  were  still  in  groups  of 
three  to  four,  and  still  fed  by  one  or  both  parents,  would  aigue  that 
the  nesting  ground  was  not  many  miles  distant. 

In  searching  for  a  possible  breeding  ground  my  thoughts  barked 
back  to  the  San  Ramon  capture,  and  I  recalled  that  a  few  hundred 
feet  back  from  the  beach  occurred  a  numberof  small  lagoons  caused 
by  the  river  being  cut  off  from  entrance  to  the  Pacific  by  a  series  of 
sand  dunes  and  bars,  a  very  common  condition  and  one  found  at 
the  mouths  of  many  of  the  shallow  'rivers'  of  southern  and  Ijower 
California.  These  shallow  ponds,  extending  for  perhaps  half  a 
mile  along  the  beach,  were  thickly  grown  along  the  banks  with 
tules,  furnishing  cover  for  many  of  the  birds  of  that  region.  Dur- 
ing the  few  hours  spent  in  collecting  at  this  camp  1  paid  no  attention 
to  this  cover,  being  more  interested  elsewhere,  so  I  am  unable  to 
say  whether  roftraiut  inhabited  these  thickets,  but  the  piles  of  drift 
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I  have  mentioned  were  but  a  stone's  throw  distant,  and  from 
what  I  now  know  of  the  habits  of  the  species,  I  would  expect  to 
find  the  nest  in  just  that  character  of  cover  rather  than  in  the 
drift  wood  where  the  birds  were  feeding. 

Tule  swamps  are  found  bordering  the  beach,  at  the  mouths  of 
several  of  the  streams  north  of  San  Diego  but  so  far  as  I  know  no 
one  haa  reported  on  the  birds  nesting  there. 

As  Mr.  Grinnell  has  said,  "it  might  not  be  a  sin  to  speculate 
somewhat  in  this  regard."  Can  we  not  by  defining  the  north, 
east,  and  south  boundaries  beyond  which  we  are  reasonably  sure 
the  species  does  not  pass,  mark  the  probable  summer  habitat?  It 
is  true  the  absence  of  summer  records  would  reduce  this  more  or 
less  to  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  and  my  own  opinion,  based 
on  more  than  ten  years'  observation,  is  that  the  Lai^billed  Spar- 
row is  resident  along  that  part  of  the  coast  south  of  San  Pedro  to 
San  Ramon,  Lower  California,  and  that  it  merely  retires  to  its  nest- 
ing ground  a  few  miles  distant  to  return  in  August.  An  overflow 
migration  carries  the  species  to  the  islands  and  as  far  as  Cape  St. 
Lucas,  but  I  very  much  doubt  any  being  found  nesting  south  of 
San  Ramon,  or  possibly  the  valley  of  the  Rosario  River  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  San  Quintin. 

If  we  accept  this  as  the  probable  summer  habitat  it  remains  to 
find  the  nesting  ground,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grinnell  that  it  is 
not  in  the  salt  marshes.  They  have  been  well  explored,  and  from 
San  Quintin  north  beldingi  b  the  only  member  of  the  genus  to  be 
found  in  these  localities  after  the  nesting  begins. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  LEON  COUNTY, 
FLORIDA. 

BY  H.  W,  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

A  TEAH  ago  I  published  a  preliminary  list  of  the  birds  of  Leon 
County,  Florida,'  which  comprised  the  species  1  had  then  observed, 
vith  notes  of  such  facts  connected  with  them  as  seemed  of  special 
interest.  As  subsequent  observations,  besides  materially  extending 
tliis  list,  have  added  information  concerning  the  birds  already  listed, 
il  xews  desirable  to  publish  a  supplementary  article  on  the  birds  of 
the  county. 

Most  of  the  information  here  recorded  was  gathered  in  the  fall  of 
1901  during  early  nwrning  excursions  through  McDougall's  pasture 
and  to  a  thickly  wooded  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  limits, 
which  I  have  designated  in  my  journals,  and  likewise  do  here,  as 
'Ijvejj's  woods,'  from  the  name  of  the  owner.  Birds  found  here 
are  individually  and  speciBcally  so  numerous  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  locality  may  be  interesting.  McDougall's  pasture, 
omitholf^cally  the  most  productive  limited  area  I  have  ever  seen, 
covers  about  sixty  acres,  A  small  cypress  swamp,  with  its  marshes, 
occupies  the  center,  from  which,  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
grwlually  rises  a  symmetrical,  grass-carpeted  hill,  that  on  the  west- 
em  reaching  its  highest  elevation  in  the  back  yard  of  the  ownere  of 
the  pasture,  just  on  the  line  that  marks  the  eastern  limits  of  Talla- 
hassee. The  eastern  one  terminates  {and  the  c-ountry  thence  aa- 
amnes  a  level  condition)  at  the  western  edge  of  Lively's  woods. 
This  woodland  occupies  an  area  of  about  thirteen  acres  and  is 
composed  laigely  of  such  trees  as  the  live  and  water  oaks,  sweet 
pims,  hickories,  pines,  magnolias,  persimmons,  and  hollies,  none 
ot  which  attain  any  great  size  and  the  oaks  are  rather  remarkable 
tor  their  alendemess  and  the  scarcity  of  their  lower  branches  or 
twigs,  the  growth  of  which  has  developed  principally  at  and  near 
the  lop.  Among  the  leaves  and  branches  of  these  trees  I  found 
tbe  migrating  warblers  very  abundant  and  was  surprised  to  note 

'Auk.  Vol.  XXI.  1604,  pp.  440-46:2. 
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the  large  quantity  of  insect  food  they  procured  there.  The  minor 
shrubbery  is  in  places  quite  thick  and  furnishes  a.  home  for  the 
more  terrestrial  species.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  cuts 
off  a  small  strip  of  low  woodland  on  the  south  side  where  the  mag- 
nolias and  sweet  gums  assume  gigantic  proportions,  and  through 
which  runs  a  clear,  cool  and  swift  httle  stream,  the  watering  place 
of  the  birds  frequenting  the  locahty.  From  its  comparatively  high 
situation  and  the  abundance  of  food,  Lively's  woods  furnishes  a 
tempting  halting  place  for  the  small  birds  passing  southward  in  the 
fall.  I  was  often  in  the  woods  at  daybreak,  and  from  that  time  till 
about  7  o'clock  the  migrants  were  very  active,  but  after  that  hour 
and  on  throughout  the  day  they  could  not  be  found. 

What  uncomfortable  recollections  still  linger  with  me  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  inflicted  by  that  microscopic  pest,  the  red  bug  {Leplua). 
Every  conceivable  spot  in  the  woodland  seemed  infested  by  them 
and  to  entirely  escape  the  plague  was  quite  impossible  though  the 
severity  of  their  sting  was  largely  mitigated  by  the  free  use  of  sul- 
phur sprinkled  down  the  legs  of  my  underclothes  before  leaving 
home. 

The  absence  of  a  number  before  the  species  following  indicates 
its  incorporation  in  the  former  list  and  the  addition  of  a  number, 
that  it  is  now  recorded  for  the  first  time.  I  have  continued  the 
numbers  in  serial  order  from  my  first  paper,  thereby  the  more 
readily  to  present  the  number  of  species  found  in  the  county. 

List  of  Species. 

157.  Anas  obKOta.  Black  Duck. —  Found  three  of  theee  birds  od 
sale  at  one  of  the  stores  on  Nov.  8,  1904.  They  bad  been  killed  on  Lake 
Jackson. 

Sayomls  phnbo.     Phizbe.— First  seen  in  fall  of  1904.  Oct.  2. 

Contopus  vlwna.  Wood  Pewee.—  First  seen  in  tall  of  1904,  Aug.  28. 
From  this  date  till  Oct.  12  they  were  faiily  common,  but  then  disappeared. 
I  have  no  evidence  yet  of  their  occurrence  in  the  county  during  spring  or 
early  siwnmer. 

158.  Empidonax  virescMU.  Oreen-crested  Flycatcher. —  Sept. 
11,  1904,  I  saw  the  bird  for  the  first  time  in  the  county,  in  a  dark,  damp 
part  of  Lively'a  woods.  The  explosive  peel  made  known  its  presence.  Last 
seen  Oct.  9.  It  has  been  recorded  as  a  nesting  bird  in  South  Florida  but  1 
am  satisfied  it  does  not  even  occur  in  Leon  County  except  as  a  fall,  and  per- 
haps a  spring,  migrant. 
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Agvlalns  ptmnlcetu.  Red-winoed  Blackbird, — I  stated  in  my  Soi- 
mer  article  that  the  males  of  this  species  assume  the  female  plumage  in 
winter.  In  his  notice  of  the  article  in  'Bird'Lore'  for  November-Decem- 
ber. 1904,  Dr.  Dwight  veTy  gracefully  suggests  the  error  of  this  assertion 
and  says:  "He  has  evidently  mistaken  the  young  males  for  the  females 
and  not  seen  the  black  adults  with  the  red  shoulder-patches.  This  raises 
the  question,  Where  have  the  adults  betaken  themselves?  for  they  are  cer- 
tainly conspicuous  enough  not  to  escape  notice."  I  freely  acknowledge 
the  mistake  and  hope  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  some  time  in  the 
future.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  birds  wintering  with  us  have  no 
shoulder-patch. 

Stnnwlla  magna  argntnla.  Soitthbrn  Meaoowlark. —  The  Leon 
County  meadowlarks  must  be  referred  to  this  subspecies.  The  difference 
in  size  between  the  birds  found  here  and  those  taken  in  Maryland  is  very 
mariied,  the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  larger. 

Astn^kUniM  trlatia.  American  Goi.nFtNCR.— First seenin  fall  of  1904, 
Nov.  17.  I  was  not  afield  the  ten  days  prior  to  this  date  and  they  may 
have  arrived  a  few  days  prior  thereto. 

PooecetsB  giamlnana.  Vesper  SpARRow.^First  seenin  fall  of  1004, 
Oct.  13.  They  were  rather  copmion,  and  as  I  walked  through  McDougall's 
pasture  in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning  they  arose  from  the  short  tufts  of 
grass  on  all  sides  and  scurried  away  to  an  apparently^safe  distance,  inces- 
santly uttering  their  faint  monosyllabic  chip. 

PuMiGnhu  Bandwichanaia  aavaima.  Savaxna  Sparrow,—  For  the 
first  time  1  am  now  able  to  give  some  accurate  infoimation  respecting  this 
bird  in  the  county.  On  the  morning  of  Oct.  6,  1904,  while  walking  through 
the  pasture,  I  flushed  several  from  the  short  tufts  of  grass  but  was  unable 
to  procure  a  specimen.  I  was  more  fortunate  that  evening,  when,  just  be- 
fore nightfall  I  took  a  chance  shot  at  one,  a  female,  that  flushed  some  dis- 
tance away  andlit  within  range  of  my 'aui.'  This  date  marks  the  first  fall 
appearance  of  the  bird  in  the  county  in  1004.  At  all  events  it  is  my  first 
record,  and  I  was  in  the  field  almost  daily  prior  thereto.  From  this  date 
till  Oct,  28  they  were  fairly  common,  after  which  the  numbers  diminished 
perceptibly.  As  I  met  with  the  bird  during  January  and  February  I  con- 
clude that  it  must  be  a  winter  resident  in  limited  numbers. 

Spiaella  pnaiUa.  Field  Spakkow, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  here 
record  the  species  as  a  nesting  bird  in  the  county,  although  Mr.  Wayne  has 
heretofore  mentioned  it  as  a  nesting  species  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Jef- 
ferson. On  Dec.  10,  1904,  I  was  shooting  partridges  (Cofinus)  in  a  large 
hroomsedge  field  four  miles  from  town.  Everywhere  were  tangled  masses 
of  blackberry  vines.  The  covey  was  nicely  scattered,  the  birds  rising 
singly.  I  had  three  on  the  ground  and  concluded  to  pick  them  up  before 
flushing  another.  As  I  stooped  to  recover  the  first,  my  attention  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  wdl  preserved  nest,  which  struck  me  instantly  as  that 
of  a  sparrow.  I  temporarily  forgot  the  partridge  in  my  zeal  to  identify 
the  nest.     Carefully  removing  it  from  its  thorny  surroundings,  I  safely 
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packed  it  away  in  a  manila  envelope  1  had  with  me.  A  darkey  boy  with 
me,  who  lived  in  the  neighboriiood,  seeing  my  evident  intereet  in  the  nest 
volunteered  the  statement  that  it  was  "a  sparrow's. nest."  He  had  seen 
several,  with  eggs,  in  this  aame  field  during  the  "  blackberry  time."  Ques- 
tioning him  closely,  I  found  that  his  information  was  accurate  in  every  de- 
tail to  a  highly  satisfactory  decree.  He  described  the  ^gs  minutely  and 
stated  the  correct  number,  and  if  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  nest  could 
have  existed  before  it  was  dispelled  by  his  statements. 

Heloapisft  cinerea  mvlodia.  Sdnq  Sparrow.— First  record  for  the  fall 
of  1904  was  on  Oct.  16.  Several  were  feeding  in  the  butlniehes  of  McDou- 
gall's  swamp.    They  were  singing  sweetly  on  March  12,  1905. 

Heloapiu  greorgluia.  Swamp  Sparrow.—  First  seen  in  the  fall  of  1904. 
Oct.  0.  An  exceedingly  common  bird  in  the  bullrusbes  of  McDougall's 
swamp. 

Oyanospiift  cjan«a.  Jndiqo  Buntino.—  During  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust 1  found  these  birds  very  abundant  in  the  sweet  gums  and  oaks  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  McEtaugall's  pasture.  For  some  time  I  was  unable 
to  procure  a  specimen  as  they  were  extremely  wary  and  remained,  for  the 
short  time  I  had  to  be  afield  in  the  morning,  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
largest  trees.  Finally  on  Oct.  9,  finding  a  number  feeding  in  a  small  rice 
patch  across  the  railroad,  I  procured  specimens.     Last  seen  Oct.  15. 

Piruiga  eTythroinfllu.  Scarlet  Tanaoer.—  Collected  an  ^ult  fe- 
male in  Lively's  woods  Oct.  12,  1904.    Have  no  further  records. 

Plnnga  nibn.  Summeh  Tanaoer.—  The  bulk  of  these  birds  left  the 
county  about  the  close  of  September.  On  Oct.  26  I  collected  a  young  fe- 
male in  Lively's  woods  ^  a  very  late  date  tor  this  bird  in  the  county. 
>  159.  Hinmdo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. — Found  a  number 
of  these  birds  circling  over  the  pasture  in  quest  of  their  insect  prey  on  the 
evening  of  Aug,  28,  Their  graceful  flight  lent  a  charm  to  the  scene  of 
the  quiet  pasture  near  the  close  of  that  perfect  day. 

Virao  oliracviu.  Red-eted  Vireo.— A  very  common  bird  during  the 
fall.  The  bulk  arrived  in  1004  the  latter  part  of  August  and  none  were 
seen  after  Oct.  15,     The  bird  nests  in  the  county  sparingly. 

160.  Vireo  loUUilna.  Blue-headed  Vireo.—  On  Jan.  22,  1905,  I 
saw  this  species  in  the  county  for  the  first  time,  a  single  bird  in  Lively's 
woods.    Recorded  another  Jan.  29. 

Vino  nov«borac«nBiB.  White-eyed  Vireo,—  I  found  theee  birds 
quite  common  in  Lively's  woods  on  October  7,  One  was  singing  sweetly 
from  the  upper  branches  of  a  small  sweetgum.  The  bulk  of  theee  birds 
left  Che  county  about  Oct.  15.     The  bird  nests  sparingly  with  us. 

Hniotilta  Vkria.  Black-and-Wkite  Warbler. —  Found  very  abun- 
dant on  Aug.  28  in  Lively's  woods.  Evidently  a  band  on  their  way  south 
from  their  northern  homes. 

161.  Helinala  Bwainsonii.  Swainbon  Warbler. —  Each  succeeding 
day  of  the  fall  of  1904  seemed  destined  to  produce  for  me  some  record  of  a 
new  species  or  valuable  additional  or  cumulative  evidence  respecting  species 
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heretotore  known  only  casuallj.  The  height  of  my  good  fortune  was 
reached  when  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  24,  by  the  purest  chance,  1  secured 
a  single  examine  of  this  epecies.  The  bird  was  taken  in  the  coppice  border- 
ing lively's  woods,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  spot  where  a  week  before  I 
had  collected  my  fitst  Worm-eatiog  Warbler  of  the  county.  This  is  the 
first  artd  only  record  I  have  for  the  county.  Diligent  search  for  others 
after  that  da(«  developed  notbing. 

162.  Hslmitlwnu  TvnniTonu.  Worm-eatino  Warbler.—  I  col- 
lected a  single  specimen  in  Lively's  woods  on  Sept.  16.  The  bird  was  in 
the  coppice  bordering  the  woods  and,  as  stated  above,  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  spot  where  I  collected  the  Swainson  Warbler.  Search  failed  to  re- 
ward me  ogun  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  species  is  a  rare  migrant. 
Wby  I  had  never  aeen  these  two  species  before  may  be  accounted  for  by  my 
disposition  to  enjoy  that  'morning  nap'  one  hears  so  much  of.  My  expe- 
riences during  this  fall  impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  early  morning 
work  if  one  expects  to  know  the  birds  of  his  locality. 

163.  HelminthophUa  colata.  Or anqe-cii owned  Warbler.—  This 
species  ia  doubtless  a  winter  resident  in  the  county.  On  Jan.  31,  190S,  I 
collected  one  in  Lively's  woods;  it  was  feeding  with  a  number  of  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglets.  On  March  12  I  found  them  in  the  sweet  gum  trees  of 
the  pasture. 

164.  Helmlnthophilk  paresrink.  Tennessee  Warbler.—  So  for  as 
I  am  now  aware  this  species  is  a  fall  migrant  only.  I  found  a  migrating 
band  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  26,  1904,  feeding  in  the  t«p  branches  of  the 
slender  oaks  of  Lively's  woods.  They  were  passing  from  tree  to  tree  at  a 
lively  rate  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  them.  Collected 
three,  male  and  female  and  one  not  examined,  and  another  on  the  28th. 

Oompsothlypla  unaricana.  Parula  Warbler.— These  birds  were 
quite  common  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October.  On 
the  16tli  of  tbe  latter  month  I  found  a  number  feeding  on  and  near  the 
ground  in  a  cotton  field.    They  left  the  county  about  Oct.  20. 

Dandroica  coronata.  Mirtlb  Warbler. —  Arrived  Oct.  16  and  was 
inunediately  common.  ^ 

165.  Dendroica  mactiloia.  Magnolia  Warbler. —  I  collected  a 
ringle  specimen  on  Oct.  11.  Tbe  bird  was  in  a  vine-covered  tree  on 
the  border  of  a  ditch  running  through  a  field  near  town.  Have  no  other 
record,  though  1  was  on  tbe  alert  for  them  afterwards. 

166.  Dsndroiea  pansylTaalea.  Chkbtnut-bidbd  Warbler.— Col- 
lected an  immature  male  on  September  23  in  Lively's  woods  and  found 
them  rather  common  until  Oct.  13,  when  they  disappeared.  It  is  a  fall 
migrant. 

167.  Dendroica  C4Staneft.  Bat-breasted  Warbler,—  My  first  and 
only  record  was  made  on  Oct.  13  when  1  collected  a  male  in  Lively's  woods. 

168.  Dandroica  itiiata.  Black-poll  Warbler. —  I  saw  this  species 
for  the  first  time  in  the  county  on  Oct.  11,  when  I  collected  a  male  in  fall 
plumage.     On  tbe  38th  I  collected  another  in  Lively's  woods. 
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169.  Dendroica  blackburnln.  Blackburnian  Wabbler.—  I  am 
glikd  to'be  able  to  add  this  lovdy  ipecies  to  the  list  of  the  birda  of  the  county. 
On  the  morning  of  Oct.  26  I  heard  the  monosyllabic  not«a  of  a  number  of 
birds  that  were  passing  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree  in  Lively's  woods.  I  be- 
gan the  chase  and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  collecting  two  of  the 
birds.  They  were  Tennessee  Warblers.  A  third  shot  into  the  bunch 
brought  down  a  very  pretty  male  Bla«kbumian  Warbler,     My  only  record. 

Dsndroicft  dominie*.  Ybl^w-trboated  Warbler.— Additional 
notes  made  in  the  fall  of  1904  establish  the  constant  residence  of  this  species 
in  the  county,  though  the  bulk  of  them  moves  further  south  in  winter. 

170.  Dendroica  Tirana.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.—  I 
added  this  specieB  to  the  list  of  the  birds  of  the  county  on  Oct.  12,  1904, 
when  I  collected  a  fine  adult  mate  in  Lively's  woods  and  on  the  following 
day,  another.    Have  no  further  records. 

Dradroica  p«lm»nini.  Palu  Warbler.—  First  of  season  wen  Oct. 
16.  Found  them  common  on  March  12,  1905,  feeding  on  the  ground  in  the 
pasture  in  company  with  Yellow  Palm  and  Myrtle  Warblers.  I  think  these 
were  birdt  pasRing  through  from  the  south. 

Dandroiu  palmarum  hypochryM*.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler. —  As 
the  preceding  and  this  bird  are  almo!it  inseparable  in  our  county,  what  is 
said  of  the  former  applies  in  most  cases  to  the  latter.  Except  in  the  dead 
of  winter  I  always  find  them  together. 

Mnnu  aarocapiUni.  Ovbnbird. —  Can  now  record  the  bird  as  a  fall 
migrant.  First  seen  Aug.  17, 1904,  in  Lively's  woods.  There  were  several. 
On  Oct.  2, 1  again  saw  them  and  followed  this  by  a  record  for  Oct.  9,  when 
they  were  fairly  common.    No  more  *-ere  seen. 

171.  Seinnu  noToboraconsla  aotabfUi.  Grinnell  Water  Thrcsh. 
—  The  binls  collected  during  the  fall  of  1904  are  pronounced  by  Dr.  Bishop 
to  be  of  this  subspecies.  Late  in  the  evening  of  Sept.  13,  while  lingering 
on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  of  McEtougall's  swamp,  lost  in  the  quiet  splendor 
of  a  day  rapidly  waning,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  several  small,  dark 
colored  birds  that  now  and  again  passed  from  the  edge  of  the  marsh  near 
me  to  the  tall  trees  of  an  adjkining  field  and  returned,  as  something  seemed 
to  disturb  them.  After  considerable  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  collecting 
one,  a  male.  On  the  24th  I  collected  another  in  Lively's  woods.  Last 
seen  Oct.  10.  They  were  fairly  common  in  the  pasture  and  Lively's  woods 
from  the  first  record  to  the  last. 

Sainnu  motacilla.  Louisiana  Water  THRrsn.- Collected  one  on 
August  29.     They  were  never  abundant  and  the  last  were  seen  on  Sept.  18. 

172.  Dporomis  formosa.  Kentucky  Warbler, —  Met  with  this 
bird  for  the  first  time  in  the  county  on  Sept,  4,  1904,  when  I  was  walking 
along  the  public  road  leading  down  past  McDougall's  swamp.  It  was  in 
the  bushes  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Later  in  the  day,  and  five  miles  in  an- 
other direction.  I  found  two  feeding  in  the  tall  weeds  bordering  a  dense 
woodland.  On  the  11th  another  was  seen,  and  on  the  18th  I  collected  a 
fine  male  on  our  plantation  five  miles  from  town.     This  was  the  last  seen. 
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^niMnla  mltratk.  Hooded  Warbler.^  Of  the  pleasant  recoUectiona 
ol  the  t&ll  of  1904  none  will  remain  bo  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory 
IS  those  of  the  present  species.  The  dry  and  lifeless  skin  of  this  bird  e:ccit«« 
mote  than  ordinary  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  natural  things,  so  how 
much  more  intense  must  be  that  feeling  when  one  can  spend  a  morning  in 
B  beautiful  virgin  forest  inhabited  by  several  pairs  of  the  living  birdsT  Such 
was  my  privilege  in  that  memorable  season.  In  my  former  paper  I  was  in 
great  doubt  as  to  the  status  of  this  bird  nith  us.  I  said  it  was  a  migrant, 
never  abundant.  So  the  matter  stood  until  August  17,  1904.  when  the 
spirit  of  fall  possessed  me  and  I  betook  myself  to  Lively's  woods  for  recro- 
atioD  and  relief  from  the  endless  vexations  and  annoyances  of  a  profes- 
sional Ufe.  No  sooner  had  1  climbed  the  wire  fence  than  my  presence  dis- 
turbed a  pair  of  these  birds  which  waq  feeding  on  the  ground  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  Their  characteristic  alarm  notes  resounded  through  the 
foRst  and  I  was  deeply  seosibte  of  the  position  I  occupied  —  that  of  an 
UDwdcomed  treepaseer  upon  the  domains  of  at  least  one  of  the  legitimate 
propiietors  of  that  bounty  of  Providence.  The  birds  were  in  a  high  stat« 
of  {dumage,  which  stood  out  in  well  defined  contrast  to  their  d'lU-colored 
■urrouDdiDgs,  for  the  Hooded  Warbler  is  a  bird  of  the  earth,  his  ambition 
rarely  taking  him  into  the  higher  trees.  Contented  he  is  to  spend  his  days 
amongthefallenleavesorinthehumbler  growth  of  Bwampi)rfore«t.  There 
be  shines  and  Uves  and  is  happy.  There  were  six  or  eight  pairs  of  them  in 
this  woodland  and  when  the  itecessities  of  the  times  did  not  demand  my 
presence  elsewhere  I  could  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  in  their  midst,  watching 
their  every  movement  with  my  field  glasses.  They  seemed  always  actively 
in  search  of  food  though  they  went  at  it  very  deliberately,  in  fact  the  bird 
has  avery  phlegmatic  disposition,  in  the  fall  at  any  rate,  and  its  movements 
are  strangely  different  from  those  of  any  other  warbler  I  know.  On  Oct. 
IS  they  were  still  there.  On  the  28th  an  oppresuve  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  woodland  —  tbey  had  gone. 

8etopb«g4  mtlellU.  American  Redstart. —  Saw  a  female  on  August 
19,  1904,  in  our  yard.  Sept.  23  th^  were  common  in  Lively's  woods. 
None  seen  after  Oct.  14. 

Aatbtu  puuUvuticni.  Auerican  Pipit. —  In  my  former  paper  I  said 
I  bad  never  sebn  this  bird.  There  was  no  truth  in  the  statement,  I  had 
seen  it  a  hundred  times  but  asmimed  it  was  tbe  Vesper  Sparrow  and  let  the 
matter  rest.  I.ake  Lafayette  is  a  large  body  of  water,  no  where  very  deep, 
and  there  are  seasons  when  it  goes  entirely  dry,  leaving  a  marsh  stretching 
to  the  east  and  west  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  objects  the  size 
of  a  large  oak.  The  whole  body  of  land  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  aquatic 
gisss  which  when  burned  off  makes  way  for  a  succulent  grass  that  cattle 
are  fond  of.  The  place  then  becomes  a  pasture.  I  was  so  sure  the  bird 
ought  to  be  there  and  so  anxious  to  verify  the  statements  of  my  friend  who 
anerted  the  abundance  of  the  species  in  the  county,  that  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  26,  1904.  I  stole  away  from  my  ofRce  and  drove  to  the  lake,  only  to 
find  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  a.<t.sertion.    The  pasture 
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- —  for  so  it  was  then  —  was  eimply  alive  with  titlarks.  Flocks  of  hundreds 
were  feeding  over  the  ground  and  now  and  then,  when  disturbed  by  some 
roving  hound  or  cur  of  the  neighborhood,  a  veritable  cloud  of  the  birds 
filled  the  air.  I  afterwards  found  them  feeding  in  high,  newly  plowed  land 
and  on  several  occasions  met  with  them  in  some  leafless  tree  in  the  middle 
of  a  field.     The  bird  is  a  common  winter  resident. 

Galeoscopt«l  caroUnsnala.  Catbird. —  Observations  made  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1904-S  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  if  the  bird  is  a  wint«r 
resident  at  all  it  is  quite  rare.  The  history  of  those  obeervationa  is  as  fol- 
lows: First  of  season  seen  Oct.  3,  several  in  Lively's  woods  and  they  were 
very  noisy;  a  few  days  later  I  noticed  a  marked  diminution  in  their  num- 
bers; by  the  28th  they  were  only  occasionally  seen  or  heard,  and  after  the 
10th  of  Nov.  I  did  not  see  them  again  till  Jan.  29,  1905,  when  I  found  one 
in  a  deep  woodland  near  town,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  Smilax.  None 
were  seen  again  till  March  10.  when  I  found  one  in  our  yard.  I  left  bonne 
shortly  thereafter,  so  know  itothing  of  the  spring  movement. 

Oeitbia  famUiam  Insca.  Brown  Creeper,—  I  was  passing  through 
the  pasture  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  28.  on  my  way  home  from  Lively's 
woods,  when  passing  under  a  gigantic  live  oak,  I  detected  the  high  notes 
of  this  bird.  A  few  moments'  search  revealed  the  little  fellow  climbing 
up  the  side  of  an  upright  limb  near  the  top.  On  Jan.  29, 1905. 1  found  an- 
other in  a  strip  of  woods  a  mile  from  town,  and  on  Feb.  26  saw  another 
searching  the  main  trunk  of  a  large  pine.  The  bird  is  a  winter  resident  in 
limited  numbers. 

Polioptila  CBFoba.  Blue-cirav  Gnatcatcher. —  My  records  of  this 
bird's  occurrence  throughout  the  winter  of  1004-5  establish  its  constant 
residence  in  the  county,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  those  we  have  in 
winter  are  birds  from  the  north  while  our  summer  residents  move  further 
south  at  that  season. 

173.  Hylocichla  fnacescenB.  Wilson  Thkubh.  'Whieu' — the  weird 
notes  of  an  unknown  and  unseen  bird  fell  upon  my  ear  during  the  first 
few  mornings  of  my  visits  to  Lively's  woods.  It  was  annoying  in  the 
extreme  to  leave  the  place  in  ignorance  of  the  author,  but  I  vaa  unable  to 
see  the  bird.  Finally  on  Sept.  11, 1  was  able  to  record  the  species.  I  saw 
one  sitting  upon  the  lower  branch  of  a  scrub  oak  with  drooping  wings  and 
a  querulous  air.  Until  Oct.  9  they  were  quite  common  and  whiled  away 
a  part  of  their  seemingly  aimless  life  chasing  each  other  around  the  woods. 
They  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Hylocichla  pittata  palluil.  Hermit  Tbrush. —  This  bird  is  asso- 
ciated with  my  childhood,  perhaps  more  intimately  than  any  other  species, 
resident  or  migratory.  In  the  days  of  that  instrument  of  the  devil,  the 
sling  shot,  it  was  an  cosy  mark.  It  sickens  my  soul  now  to  recount  the 
numbers  that  must  be  recorded  against  me  somewhere.  If  a  stricken  con- 
science is  any  expiation  of  my  crime  I  must  be  partially  forgiven.  But  all 
that  is  necessary  in  a  paper  of  this  character  has  been  recorded  in  my  foi^ 
mer  article  and  I  only  wish  to  continue  longer  that  I  may  boast  of  having 
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heard  the  song  of  the  Hennit  Thrush,  Although  I  bad  epent  my  life  in  the 
winter  home  of  this  bird  and  its  habits  were  as  familiar  to  me  as  those  of  the 
Uoekingbird,  I  bad  never  heard  it  utter  a  sound  other  than  a  low,  guttural,  , 
monosyllabic  note  expressive  of  alarm  and  kindred  emotions.  J  was  thus 
unprepared  for  the  marvelous  and  elaborate  song  I  heard  on  that  10th  day 
of  March,  1905.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  my  ornithological  career.  Referring 
lo  my  journal  of  that  date  1  find  the  following;  ''I  was  out  in  Livdy's 
woods  early  Sunday  morning,  March  19,  1905.  Recent  raina  had  damp- 
ened the  wDodfi  BO  that  a  gloomy  aspect  pervaded  the  whole  scene.  I  was 
etanding  down  the  ravine  when  off  in  the  distance,  apparently  over  in  the 
pasture.  I  beard  the  faint  notes  of  what  I  was  sure  must  be  the  Wood 
Thrush;  its  song  being  familiar  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  late  temporary 
residence  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds  and  as  I  drew  near  the  edge  of  the  woods  descried  a  bird  sitting  in 
a  aoall  wild  plum  tree.  It  seemed  annoyed  at  my  intrusion.  I  stopped 
to  look  at  it  and  Rnding  only  a  Hermit  Thrush  started  on  in  quest  of  the 
singer,  when  to  my  surprise  the  bird  settled  down  upon  its  perch  and  com- 
menced in  low  notes  the  sweetest  and  purest  song  I  have  ever  beard.  A 
lovelier  melody  never  fell  upon  more  grateful  ears.  The  not«8,  liquescent 
and  TMitriloquial,  beginning  afar  off,  approaching  slowly  and  finally  burst- 
ing upon  me.  are  impoaaiUe  to  be  described."  Mr.  Brewster  tells  me 
that  he  has  heard  them  singing  in  the  swamps  of  Jackson  County  io 
eariy  spri:^. 


VARIATION  IN  THE  HAIRY  WOODPECKER  (DRYO- 
BATES  VILLOStfS  AND  SUBSPECIES). 


This  study  was  originally  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  western 
forms  of  the  Htary  Woodpecker  but  later  it  seemed  desirable  to 
include  data  that  had  accumulated  concerning  all  of  fhe  forms. 

The  number  of  adult  specimens  of  each  form  examined  was  as 
follows;  D.  V.  karriai,  43;  D.  v.  hyhscopus,  104;  D.  v.  monlicola, 
7;  D.  v,~UvcomehM,  9;  D.  v.  viUosua,  12,  and  D.  v.  auduboni,  3. 
This  includes  a  large  number  of  intermediates  and  does  not  include 
some  30  immature  birds. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell,  Mr.  W.  K.  Fisher,  Prof. 
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J.  O.  Snyder,  and  Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins  for  numerous  suggestions 
and  assistance.  For  the  privilege  of  examining  specimens  I  am 
'greatly  indebted  to  the  United  States  National  Museum,  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell,  and  Mr.  W. 
Otto  Emerson. 

The  Hairy  Woodpecker  b  a  form  widely  distributed  over  the 
continent  of  North  America,  ranging  from  Alaska  and  Hudson  Bay 
to  Central  America  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceana. 
The  bird  varies  somewhat  in  localities  distant  from  each  other  so 
that  different  groups  have  been  given  different  suhspedfic  names, 
but  from  their  close  similarity  and  habits  all  are  regarded  by  some 
authors  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Its  nearest  relative  is 
evidently  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  which  is  much  smaller,  although 
the  only  difference  in  plumage  of  the  Downy  Woodpecker  is  the 
barring  of  the  outer  tail  feathers,  which  are  pure  white  in  the  Hair}' 
Woodpecker.  In  the  West,  although  inhabiting  the  same  general 
localities,  the  two  species  are  not  often  found  immediately  together. 
In  the  East,  however,  this  separation  does  not  hold.  The  food 
question  no  doubt  is  as  vital  a  question  with  them  as  with  any  other 
animals  and  on  this  account  the  birds  have  come  to  occupy  the  par- 
ticular re^ons  best  supplying  their  wants.  In  the  West  the  Downy 
Woodpecker  frequents  the  willows  and  creek  beds,  orchards  and 
valley  districts,  where  it  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  grubs  and 
larvee,  digging  them  out  of  bark  or  spearing  them  with  its  long 
pointed  tongue,  while  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  a  stronger,  hardier 
bird,  occupies  the  mountainous  districts  and  seems  especially  to 
love  the  pine  forests.  Many  specimens  indicate  this  by  the  telltale 
pitch  left  on  their  breasts.  In  the  depth  of  winter  It  is  found  away 
lip  in  the  Boreal  Zone  of  the  Sierras,  making  the  chips  fly  in  search 
of  its  favorite  food,  undisturbed  by  the  rigorous  cold.  However, 
it  is  not  an  abundant  bird  and  is  very  shy  of  man.  When  you  ap- 
proach, it  sidles  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  limb  and  watches 
you  with  one  eye  and  if  it  suspects  injury  in  the  least,  is  gone  in  a 
moment,  swinging  high  over  the  tree  tops  uttering  its  shrill,  quick 
peek,  peek. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  differs  more  or  less 
in  different  re^ons,  and  has  consequently  been  split  up  into  several 
subspecies  or  varieties  by  systematists,  who  recognized  the  differ- 
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DiSTiUBtiTioN  OF  Dryobalet  v^lomu  and  Subspecies. 
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ences  as  soon  as  material  began  to  accumulate.  Linnieus'  in  his 
'Systema  Naturie'  of  1766  first  formally  named  the  species.  He 
gave  it  the  specific  name  of  viUosus  and  placed  it  in  the  genus  Picua. 
This  genus  was  later  restricted  to  certain  European  Woodpeckers 
and  the  genus  DryobaUs  was  proposed  to  include  the  American 
form,  so  that  our  Hairy  Woodpecker  has  become  Dryobates  villosiu. 
In  1783  Boddaert'  discovered  that  the  birds  in  Canada  which  re- 
sembled viUo^as  in  markings  were  considerably  larger,  and  since 
this  difference  was  constant  be  separated  the  Canadian  form  under 
the  name  Picus  hucomelaa.  Some  fifty  years  later  Swainson,*  in 
examining  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  Haiiy  Woodpecker  from 
different  parts  of  North  America,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  inhabiting  the  southern  United  States  should  have  a  sepa- 
rate name  and  be  called  them  Picus  auduboni.  He  had  but  one 
specimen,  from  Georgia,  and  took  the  risk  that  others  from  that 
locality  would  conform  to  his  type,  and  he  proved  not  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  conclusions.  Audubon*  discovered  a  new  species 
on  the  Columbia  River  in  1839,  Mallierbe'  another  in  southern 
Mexico  in  1845,  and  Cabanis"  in  1863  separated  the  southern 
California  bird  from  Audubon's  karrisi  and  called  it  Dryobaiea 
kyloscopus.  Audubon's  bird  was  a  very  dark-breasted  form,  dis- 
tinct from  anything  yet  known,  while  Cabanis's  bird  was  a  light- 
breasted  form,  more  like  the  eastern  viUosus,  but  yet  with  certain 
characters  (to  be  mentioned  later)  separating  it  from  viUosus. 
In  ralher  recent  years,  as  more  specimens  were  acquired,  the 
Cabanis  form  was  found  to  include  more  than  one  race.  Anthony' 
described  a  larger  bird  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Nelson' 
found  differences  in  specimens  from  the  arid  tablelands  of  north- 
ern Mexico. 

When  we  get  together  material  from  all  over  North  America  we 
find  that  all  the  Hairy  Woodpeckers  belong  to  one  species,  and 


1  Linn.,  S.  N..  ed.  12.  I,  1766.  p.  ITS. 

■  Boddaert,  Tsbl.  PI.  En].,  1783.  p.  21. 

>  Sw&lna.  In  Sw.  A  Rich..  Fauns  Bor.  Am..  II,  1831.  p.  3W. 

•  Aud..  Om.  Bio?.,  V.  1S39.  p.  101. 

■  Malherbe.  Rev.  Zool..  1846,  p.  374. 

•  Cab.  ii  Helnp,  Hus.  Hein..  IV,  11,  1863.  p.  89. 

<  Anthony,  Auk.  XV.  Jan.,  1S98.  p.  54:  ihid..  XIII,  Jan.,  ISee.  p.  32. 

•  Nekwri.  Auk.  XVII.  1»00,  p.  269. 
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Boddaert's  leucomeUu  and  Malherbe's  jardini  are  subspecies  con- 
nected by  links  still  existing  for  the  whole  length  of  North  Anierica. 

In  Dryobale*  viUoaui  leucometag  the  under  parts  are  entirely  pure 
white.  The  upper  parts  are  black  except  for  a  white  stripe  down 
the  back.  The  crown  and  sides  of  the  head  are  black.  There  is 
a  white  stripe  over  and  behind  the  eye,  and  another  running  from 
the  nasal  tufts  around  under  the  eye  to  spread  on  the  side  of  the 
neck.  In  the  male  there  is  a  scariet  nuchal  band  which  is  wanting 
in  the  female.  The  young  of  both  sexes  has  the  whole  crown 
partly  red  or  yellowish.  The  outer  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white 
and  the  inner  black.  The  wings  are  marked  profusely  with  white 
spots. 

Analyzing  the  wing  we  find  that  the  primaries  have  four  to  seven 
large  round  spots  on  either  web  which  are  placed  equally  distant 
apart.  The  proximal  four  spots  are  always  present  and  each  of  the 
three  distal  ones,  although  generally  present  in  all  primaries  except 
the  first,  is  less  persistent  than  Its  respective  proximal  neighbor. 
Thus  the  seventh  or  most  distal  spot  is  often  absent,  especially  in 
the  shorter  primaries. 

The  secondaries  have  five  spots  on  the  outer  web,  which  are 
round  and  as  lai^  as  the  width  of  the  web  permits.  The  inner 
web  has  six  spots,  which  are  quite  large,  and  the  two  proximal  ones 
are  confluent. 

The  greater  coverts  have  four  spots,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
the  lesser  coverta  are  crossed  by  two  bars.  Rarely,  spot  No.  1  is 
omitted  from  the  greater  covert  and  in  the  lesser  covert  there  is  & 
slight  variation  tending  to  shorten  the  long  axis  of  the  proximal  bar. 

The  range  of  this  form  is  northern  North  America  from  the 
interior  of  Alaska  (Ft.  Reliance)  to  Labrador  and  south  to  about 
the  northern  border  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  include  the 
Pacific  Coast  region. 

DryobaUa  viUo^ua  vtUo&us  \s  much  the  same  as  D.  v.  leucamelaa 
in  coloration  and  markings  but  is  a  decidedly  smaller  bird.  The 
primaries  and  secondaries  have  on  the  average  the  same  spotting 
pattern,  but  the  three-spotted  greater  covert  predominates  over  the 
four-spotted  form,  and  many  of  the  median  coverts  have,  instead 
of  two  bars,  two  rounded  or  irregularly  shaped  spots  which  are 
rarely  coalesced  to  form  a  central  streak. 
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lis  dbtribution  is  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountuns 
EDd  north  of  about  35°  N.  Lat. 

Dryobaiea  vilhmui  audvboni  of  the  southern  United  States  is  a 
small  dark  bird.  The  wing  spotting  is  very  little  different  from 
that  of  the  other  two  forms  just  mentioned.  The  spots  on  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  aver^;e  very  slightly  less  in  number. 
Of  course  they  are  smaller  in  size  than  in  Uucomelas,  but  com- 
pared vith  the  size  of  the  feather  they  are  relatively  the  same. 
The  greater  coverts  have  lost  spots  1  and  2  but  3  and  4  are 
always  present.  The  median  coverts  have  a  single  spot  which  is 
variable  in  size  and  shape. 

Compared  with  kucomelas,  audi^xmi  is  extremely  different.  Com- 
pared with  viSoawi  the  difference  is  not  so  great.  Between  the  ex- 
tremes of  these  subspecies  there  are  intermediates  in  size.  So  that 
if  we  proceed  from  north  to  south  we  find  a  gradual  and  certain 
decrease  in  size.  One  writer*  records  a  distinct  line  between 
auduboni  and  villosut  in  the  southern  Alleganies.  He  says  that 
he  found  vUlosus  occupying  the  Balsam  regions  above  4000  feet, 
and  auduhoni  in  the  lowlands  up  to  4000  feet,  and  that  all  birds  are 
easily  distinguished.  Very  likely  intergradation  does  not  take  place 
at  that  point.    However,  it  certunly  does  at  other  localities. 

Proceeding  from  east  to  west  we  find  the  birds  gradually  losing 
the  white  wing  spots,  and  when  we  reach  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
closed  wing  shows  but  little  white. 

In  the  southwestern  United  States  we  have  Dryobate»  vUloeus 
kylotcopus.  It  is  more  nearly  the  size  of  D.  v.  viUorua.  The  under 
parts  of  some  examples  of  hyhtcopus,  on  close  examination,  show 
a  slight  tinge  of  brownish  red,  but  the  distinguishing  character  b 
found  in  the  spotting  of  the  wing.  The  outer  web  of  the  primary 
has  but  three  spots.  These  corre.ipond  with  the  three  proximal 
spots  of  the  eastern  form,  but  are  much  reduced  in  size.  The 
inner  web  has  retained  the  four  proximal  spots,  which  are  also 
reduced  in  size.  The  secondary  has  lost  all  but  the  most  proximal 
spot  from  the  outer  web.  The  inner  web  has  the  same  number  of 
spots  as  that  of  the  eastern  bird,  but  the  spots  are  sm^ler  and  the 
two  proximal  ones  are  not  confluent.  The  greater  coverts  have 
only  spot  No.  4  left.  The  median  coverts  are  either  entirely 
black  or  have  a  white    streak    down   the   center.     This   form  is 
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found  in  California,  Lower  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
Some  of  the  specimens  at  hand  from  New  Mexico  are  intermediate 
in  spotting  between  the  western  and  eastern  forms  but  are  nearer 
the  western. 

Dryobates  viUonis  karn*i  has  the  wing  spotting  like  hyloscopua 
but  the  tight  parts  are  a  deep  smoky  brown.  The  extreme  of  this 
form  is  found  at  Vancouver  Island  and  along  the  coast  r^on  of 
British  Columbia  and  Washington.  There,  all  birds  are  uniform 
smoky  and  the  wings  have  a  uniform  scarcity  of  spots.  In  northern 
California  and  southern  Oregon,  harriti  and  kyhscopua  intei^rade. 
In  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  are  found  birds  that  vary  from  pure 
white  to  very  dark.  At  Sitka,  Alaska,  karrwi  has  become  very 
much  lighter  and  some  specimens  show  a  great  increase  in  wing 
spotting.  Three  specimens  from  Ducks,  B.  C.  (a  r^on  between 
the  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mount^ns),  have  characters  of  both  few- 
comelas  and  harriti.  The  under  parts  are  pure  white  while  the 
wings  are  scarcely  spotted.  A  fourth  specimen  from  the  same 
locality  is  profusely  spotted  and  hence  nearer  ieucomeltu. 

DryobaUs  vUlorua  monticola,  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  Colorado  to  Montana,  has  a  scarcity  of  wing  spots  like  the 
other  western  forms  but  is  larger  than  hyhscojrus  and  the  under 
parts  are  said  to  be  pure  white  without  any  reddish  tinge  as  with 
some  kyloscopua.  (In  the  series  at  hand  there  are  few  specimens 
of  this  form,  but  I  believe  that  when  more  material  has  accumu- 
lated, the  range  of  D.  v.  monticola  will  be  found  to  extend  no  far- 
ther south  than  Colorado  or  farther  north  than  southern  Montana 
and  will  include  Utah,  northern  Nevada,  eastern  Oregon,  south- 
eastern Washington  and  southern  Idaho.  The  evidence  for  the 
southern  boundary  is  the  fact  that  D.  v.  kyloscopua  reaches  its 
maximum  size  in  the  northern  Sierra  Nevadas  while  specimens 
from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  comparatively  quite  small.  The 
northern  boundary  is  indicated  by  intermediates  between  D.  v.  leu- 
comeUu  and  D.  v.  monticoia  taken  in  Montana.  And  if  any  form 
is  to  be  found  in  the  arid  interior  of  Washington  and  Oregon  it 
would  not  likely  be  D.  v.  harrisi,  since  that  form  is  not  found  out- 
side of  the  Humid  Coast  Belt  in  Alaska.) 

Dryobates  viUosua  jardini  is  smaller  than  hyloscopw,  the  under 
parts  are  very  dark,  and  it  inhabits  the  mountainous  portions  of 
Central  America  and  Southern  Mexico. 
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Dryohatea  viUoriu  mkrmediiu,  ranpng  in  the  territory  betw-een 
hyloteopug  and  jardini,  is  smaller  than  hyloacojms,  larger  than 
jardini,  and  b  also  intennediate  in  smokinesa  of  the  underparts. 

Besides  the  eight  subspedes  mentioaed,  there  are  two  Island 
forms  that  are  not  known  to  intergrade  with  the  continental  species. 

Dryobate*  picoideug'  inhabits  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  off 
Bri^h  Columbia.  It  has  the  white  stripe  on  the  back  barred  or 
spotted,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  form. 

Dryobatei  maynardi  includes  two  subspecies,  D.  m.  maynardi  * 
of  the  southern  and  D.  m.  piger*  of  the  northern  Bahama  Islands. 
In  "The  Auk,'  XXII,  April,  1905,  pp.  124-126,  Mr.  Allen  has 
shown  that  piger  and  maynardi  intergrade,  but  it  seems  that 
neither  one  intergrades  with  the  mainland  aud^Aoni.  (The 
name  Dryobates  maynardi  piger  (Allen)  is  more  nearly  correct 
than  Dryobates  vilhaua  piger  Allen,  if  we  would  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  "the  test  of  intei^radation  for  subspecies."  However, 
having  recognized  the  subspecies,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  com- 
bmation  is  really  of  minor  importance.) 

Viewing  the  H^ry  Woodpeckers  as  a  whole  we  see  that  there 
are  certun  variations  in  the  structure  of  the  birds  corresponding 
to  certain  regions.  Why  these  variations  exist  we  cannot  say  with 
certiunty.  It  b  probably  through  natural  selection  and  the  sur- 
vival of  those  best  fitted  to  escape  from  enemies  or  to  obtain  food 
in  the  particular  re^on  that  they  inhabit,  but  why  a  profusely 
spotted  bird  can  get  along  better  in  certain  localities  than  in 
others,  and  a  large  bird  can  get  along  better  in  the  north  than 
m  the  south  is  hard  to  say. 

Taking  up  the  lines  of  variation  separately  we  have  first,  the 
Spotting:  — 

It  is  plain  that  the  spots  on  the  Inner  webs  and  proximal  ends  of 
the  feathers  are  more  persistent.  So  we  might  reason  that  the 
veatem  bird  is  more  highly  developed,  as  follows:  that  the  spots 
so  common  among  the  Woodpeckers  were  originally  developed 
for  some  good  service,  as  for  directive  markings,  etc. ;  but  to  make 
the  bird  less  conspicuous  while  climbing  up  dark  colored  tree  trunks, 
the  white  on  the  outside  of  the  closed  wing  waa  greatly  reduced. 

'OttODd.  N.  Am.  Fauna  No.  Zt.  IMI,  p.  H. 

'  fUdgway.  Manual  N.  Am.  Bdn..  p.  3S2  (1887:  see  Cory.  Auk.  1888.  p  375). 

■AUm.  Auk,  XXII.  IftOt.  p.  124. 
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Thus  not  only  would  the  bird  more  nearly  resemble  the  background, 
but  the  attractive  featureof  lai^  white  spots  on  black  feathers  would 
be  done  away  with.  To  reduce  the  white  on  the  closed  wing  it  was 
only  necessary  to  eliminate  the  spots  from  the  expose<t  iwrtions  of 
the  feathers,  namely  the  outer  webs  and  the  ends  of  the  flight  feathers 
and  coverts,  for  the  inner  web  of  each  flight  feather  is  covered  by  the 
outer  web  of  the  preceding  feather  and  only  the  distal  ends  of  the 
coverts  are  exposed.  This  is  jiLst  what  we  have  in  the  Western 
Hairy  Woodpecker  wing.  The  spots  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  sec- 
ondaries are  redm-ed  to  a  single  one  at  the  base  of  each  feather, 
which  is  always  hidden  by  the  greater  coverts.  The  spots  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  greater  coverts  are  reduced  in  number  and 
size,  or  more  commonly  are  entirely  absent,  and  the  spots  on  the 
median  coverts  are  either  absent  or  reduced  to  a  mere  streak.  Sev- 
eral spots  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  still  persist  but  they 
are  fewer  in  number  and  are  much  reduced  in  size  and  are  con- 
sequently very  inconspicuous. 

When  the  bird  is  in  flight  it  does  not  need  this  protective  colora- 
tion but  probably  does  need  the  spots  for  the  same  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  developed,  and  we  find  that  nearly  all 
of  the  spots  on  the  parts  of  the  win);  that  were  unexposed  when  it 
was  closed,  namely  those  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  flight  feathers, 
are  still  retained.  The  inner  web  of  the  secondary  has  lost  only 
the  outermost  spot,  and  the  inner  web  of  the  primary  the  three 
outer  spots,  but  these  were  the  smallest  spots  in  the  eastern  bird 
and  of  the  least  importance.  When  the  bird  flies,  the  wing  is 
thrown  up  as  often  as  down,  and  the  striking  contrast  of  white 
and  black  Ls  about,  though  not  entirely,  as  elective  as  before  to 
all  observers  except  those  that  may  be  directly  overhead. 

Thus  we  have  the  least  possible  contrasting  shades  on  the  bird 
at  rest  combined  with  the  greatest  possible  contrasts  on  the 
bird  in  flight,  and  given  that  the  contrast  in  flight  is  of  use  to 
the  bird,  then  this  combination  is  an  advantage  and  was  devel- 
oped as  such. 

Could  this  theory  be  absolutely  proven  we  would  still  have  to 
explain  why  all  of  the  Hairy  Woodpeckers  have  not  developed  in 
like  manner.  If  we  draw  a  geographical  line  between  light  and 
heavily  spotted  forms  this  line  would  in  part  coincide  with  the  geo- 
graphical line  between  the  Arid  West  and  Humid  East.     But  I 
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greatly  doubt  if  aridity  and  humidity  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
wing  spotting.  We  might  say  that  the  more  highly  developed 
fora)  has  had  more  enemies  and  more  competition,  but  such  a 
statement  needs  yet  to  be  proven. 

As  for  the  darkening  of  some  colors  of  birds,  it  has  been  said 
thai  it  is  an  advantage  in  any  humid  re^on  where  there  b  a  great 
deal  of  shade.  So  we  find  the  range  of  the  darkest  woodpecker 
(D.  V.  harriai)  exactly  coinciding  wth  that  region  of  North  Amer- 
ica which  has  the  greatest  total  shade,  namel}'  the  Pacific  Humid 
Coast  Belt.  D.  v.  jardini  is  said  to  inhabit  an  extremely  humid 
r^on  in  southern  Mexico,  but  scarcity  of  data  from  that  region 
prevents  forming  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  it. 

If  we  draw  geographical  lines  separating  forms  of  equal  size, 
these  lines  will  nearly  coincide  with  parallels  of  latitude.  Very 
likely  eilher  the  more  rigorous  climate  of  the  north  has  eliminated 
all  birds  except  the  larger  and  hardier,  or  else  there  is  a  direct 
physical  effect  on  the  individual  causing  it  to  grow  lai^r. 

ll  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  Downy  Woodpeckers  vary  exactly 
as  the  Hairy  in  size,  wing  spotting  and  coloration,  and  for  every 
contbental  form  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  north  of  Mexico  there 
is  a  corresponding  form  of  the  Downy.  In  Mexico  the  latter  is 
not  found. 

■  FoBMa  or  Dmobatti 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  CAPE  BRETON  ISLAND.' 

BY   CHARLES  W.   TOWNBEND,   M.   D. 

The  following  notes  on  the  birds  of  Cape  Breton  were  made 
during  a  visit  to  that  island  hetween  the  17th  of  August  and  the 
5th  of  September,  1905.  This  region  has  already  been  visited  in 
summer  and  its  birds  noted  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.,'  F.  H.  Allen," 
and  the  late  Frank  Bolles.*  Dr.  Dwight  and  Mr.  Allen  confined 
their  observations  to  the  Bras  d'Or  region. 

My  own  trip  was  by  water  to  the  island  and  through  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes,  and  on  foot  from  South  Gut  near  Baddeek,  "down  north" 
as  far  as  Neil's  Harbor;  also  by  boat  from  Ingonish  to  Sydney, 
and  up  the  Myra  River,  with  a  drive  through  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island. 

Ninety-eight  different  species  of  birds  were  noted;  a  number  of 
which  at  this  late  date  were  of  course  migrants.  The  following 
twenty-one  species  may  be  added  to  the  lists  above  referred  to. 

0«pphtu  giyllfl.  Black  Guillemot. —  Common  along  the 
shore  from  Englishtown  to  Neil's  Harbor. 

LaniR  muinoB.  Great  Black-backed  Gull. —  A  not  uncom- 
mon migrant. 

Laius  d«Uwa»tuls.  Rinq-billed  Gull. — One  on  the  beach 
at  Ingonish. 

Sterna  paiadliaa.  Arctic  Tern. —  Common  everywhere 
along  the  shore.  At  South  Bay,  Ingonish,  out  of  eight  Tems, 
six  appeared  to  be  of  this  species,  two  S.  kirwndo.  Dr.  Dwight* 
corrected  his  first  note  of  this  species  as  all  his  specimens  proved 
to  be  S.  hirundo. 

PofflnuB  gravis.  Greater  Shearwater.  PnfBiKis  fnUgl- 
noBUS. — Sooty  Shearwater. —  Four  of  the  latter  and  one  of  the 
former  were  seen  at  sea  south  of  the  island,  the  numbers  of  the  two 
species  being  in  inverse  order  to  their  usual  proportion. 


'  Read  before  Ihe  Nultall  OrnltholoKical  Oub,  December  4. 

•  Auk.  Vol,  IV.  1887,  p,  13. 

•Auk,  Vol.  VIll.  isei.  p.  184,  and  Vol.  Xll,  1S9S.  p.  89. 

■  From  Blomidon  to  Smoky.     Boslon,  1S»4. 

•Auk.  Vol.  vr,  1889,  p.  186. 
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Oesuiodroma  leae«nho».  Leach's  Petrel.  Oceuiltes  oc«- 
uicnt.  Wilson's  Petrel. —  Petrels,  apparently  of  both  species, 
were  se«n  at  a  distance  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  south  of  Cape 
Breton. 

SnU  bassuut.  Gannbt. —  An  adult  flew  directly  over  the 
steamer  half  way  between  Ingonish  and  Sydney  on  September  1. 
Several  were  seen  south  of  Cape  Breton  on  August  17. 

PhaUropTis  lobattis.  Northern  P5alarope. —  Several  were 
seen  at  sea  south  of  the  bland  on  August  17. 

Aetodromas  tuBdcoUiB.  White-riiuped  Sandpiper. —  Several 
were  seen  at  Ingonish. 

OaUdiia  annuift.    Sanderling. —  Two  were  seen  at  Ingonbh. 

Nnmeiuas  hodsonlcns.  HtJDsoNiAN  Curlew. — One  seen  at 
Ingonish. 

SqnataroU  squatarola.  Black-belued  Plover. —  A  flock  of 
14  were  seen  at  Englishtown  on  August  21. 

Acdpiter  reloz.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Accfpitei  eoopeii. 
Cooper's  Hawk.  Bateo  llneattu.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 
B.  platyptoras.  BROAD-wmaED  Hawk. — One  of  each  of  these 
species  of  hawks  was  seen. 

Pinieola  «]»icl«ator  leacvra.  Pine  Grosbeak. — Two  adults 
and  two  young  were  watched  within  a  few  yards  near  Neil's  Harbor 
on  August  27.    The  female  was  feeding  the  young. 

PasMraUa  Uiaea.  Fox  Sparrow. —  1  saw  one  individual  of  this 
spe«nes  at  Neil's  Harbor  on  August  26. 

Paiur  domsattcna.  Enqush  Sparrow.— W,  P.  Coues'  reports 
that  this  species  "made  its  first  appearance  in  Cape  Breton  coin- 
ddently  with  the  completion  of  the  Cape  Breton  Railroad,  during 
the  month  of  November  last  [1BS9]".  I  found  it  abundant  at 
towns  along  the  railroad,  as  at  Hawkesbui^,  St.  Peters,  and  Sy<tney. 
It  was  also  abundant  at  Baddeck,  Englishtown,  and  at  Sandy 
MacDonald's  at  the  mouth  of  French  River.  Fortunately  it  did 
not  seem  to  have  extended  north  of  that  point,  and  may  Smoky 
long  block  its  way! 

There  were  eighteen  species  recorded  by  Dwight,  Bolles  or  Allen 
which  I  did  not  see,  namely:  Clangula  clanguia  americana,  Ilarelda 
hgemalis,  Oidemia  deglandi  (the  entire  absence  of    Scoters  along 

'  Auk.  Vol.  VII.  1990,  p.  212. 
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the  coast  even  during  the  latter  part  of  my  visit  in  September 
seemed  to  me  strange),  JRallus  virginianus,  PhUohela  minor, 
Coccyzus  sp.  ?,  Picotdet  ardicwi,  Spkyrapicua  varius,  Antrostomu* 
vodferug,  Trockilus  coliibrU,  Empidonax  minimus,  Poacetts  gram- 
ineua,  Mehtjnsa  georgiana,  Zamehdia  Ivdoviciana,  Dendroica 
casUinea,  Scturu*  ttoveboracensh,  Wihonia  punlla,  Hylocichla 
guttata  pallami. 

I  also  failed  to  find  Compsotklypia  americana  usnea  and  Meloa- 
piza  lincolni,  both  recorded  at  Cape  Breton  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster ' 
in  his  'Notes  on  the  Birds  observed  during  a  Summer  Cruise  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.' 

The  following  notes  are  added  on  several  species  previously 
reported  for  the  Island. 

Oh«ttir»  pelaglca.  Chimney  SwiFX.^The  houses  outside  of 
the  large  towns  at  Cape  Breton  are  generally  very  poorly  supplied 
with  chimneys.  In  faci,  brick  chimneys  are  rarely  seen,  but  small 
stovepipes  are  used.  Chimney  Swifts,  which  are  common,  have 
therefore  to  adapt  themselves,  and  I  was  told  that  it  is  usual  for 
them  to  neat  in  barns  and  sheds.  At  French  River,  close  to  the 
sea,  I  ob-served  on  .\ugast  22  a  Swift  flying  in  and  out  of  a  window 
in  a  small  hay  bam.  Inside  on  the  end  wall  opposite  the  window 
and  close  under  the  apex  of  the  rafters  the  nest  was  fixed  and  it 
contained  the  half-grown  young.  The  nest  was  a  rather  bulky 
affair,  made  of  spruce  twigs,  and  the  glue-like  substance  with  which 
the  twigs  were  stuck  together  was  smeared  like  varnish  on  the 
boards  above  and  below  the  nest.  Below  the  nest  was  a  lai^  pile 
of  droppings,  as  it  the  place  had  been  used  for  several  years.  This 
accumulation  was  added  to  from  time  to  time  by  the  young,  who 
carefully  disposed  themselves  so  as  to  avoid  soiling  the  nest. 
When  the  adult  bird  flew  in  with  food,  chirping  loudly,  there  was  a 
loud  reply  from  the  young.  The  old  bird  generally  alighted  on 
the  wall  below  the  nest,  clinging  in  a  vertical  position,  and  later 
fluttered  up  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  where  it  fed  the  young.  The 
shrill  twittering  of  the  young  was  almost  deafening  in  the  small 
hay  loft.  The  next  morning  early  I  found  both  parents  at  the  nest, 
one  on  the  wall,  the  other  sitting  on  the  nest,  spreading  one  wing 
at  times,  and  brooding  the  young. 

'  Proc.  Boston  8oc.  Nw.  Hisl.,  Vol.  XXII,  18S3,  p.  3«4. 
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Coma  brachyihynehoB.  American  Crow.— In  1881  Mr. 
Brewsler'  was  impressed  with  the  familiarity  of  the  Crow  with 
man  in  these  regions,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  no  com  is  planted, 
diere  is  no  cause  for  dispute.  Along  the  roads,  in  farm  yards  and 
even  in  remote  places  at  Cape  Breton  one  may  walk  within  a  short 
distance  of  crows.  At  Grand  Narrows  I  was  interested  in  watching 
a  crow  on  a  fence  within  20  yards  of  me  pick  a  chicken  bone.  He 
held  the  bone  with  his  foot  during  the  process  but  flew  off  with  it 
in  his  bill.  It  is  common  for  crows  to  alight  on  buildings,  and  I 
once  saw  four  together  on  the  roof  of  a  small  outhouse  at  Ingonbh. 
In  eastern  Massachusetts  such  familiarity  would  be  very  surpris- 
ing. 

OoTWS  eoraz  priiidp4li8.  Northern  Kavex. —  Along  the 
northeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  between  Englishtown  and  Neil's 
Harbor,  I  found  Ravens  fairly  common.  Four  or  five  were  seen 
nearly  every  day.  In  searching  for  some  good  field  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish this  species  from  the  Crow,  I  found  that  the  shape  of  the 
tul  was  diagnostic.  The  tail  of  the  Crow  when  spread,  or  partly 
spread  is  evenly  and  but  very  slightly  rounded,  for  the  length  of  the 
outer  feathers  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  middle  ones.  In 
the  Raven,  however,  the  middle  feathers  are  noticeably  longer  than 
the  outer,  and  the  gradation  between  the  two  or  four  middle  feathers 
and  those  outside  is  especially  marked.  I  found  that  the  tail  of  a 
Corvus,  once  well  seen,  always  showed  definitely  whether  the  bird 
was  tOTox  princi'palia  or  brachyrkynchoa,  and  the  croak  or  caw, 
if  afterwards  heard,  always  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  The  harsh 
croak  of  the  Raven  is  of  course  always  diagnostic.  I  have  noted 
it  as  cnroak,  crrraa  and  crrruk,  and  once  near  the  top  of  Smoky 
I  was  startled  with  a  coarse  cry  that  sounded  like  lielup.  As  is  well 
known,  the  larger  size  of  the  Raven  is  of  but  little  help  in  distin- 
guishing the  two  species,  unless  they  are  near  together  for  direct 
comparison.  Neither  is  the  greater  tendency  of  the  Raven  to  sail 
or  soar  conclusive  for  this  purpose,  for  Crows  at  times  disport 
themselves  in  similar  fashion. 

The  road  to  Ingonish  winds  along  near  the  summit  of  Mount 
Smoky,  and  gives  an  unobstructed  view  into  a  huge  ravine  which 
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neariy  divides  the  great  rocky  mass  into  two  parts,  the  sea  lying 
close  at  hand  on  the  east.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  for  Ravens,  and 
one  can  look  down  on  the  great  birds  showing  glossy  and  purplish 
in  the  sunlight  as  they  sail  from  one  side  of  the  ravine  to  the  other. 
A  couple  of  these  birds  sailed  over  this  ravine,  one  close  above  the 
other,  and  as  I  watched  them  with  my  glasses,  the  lower  bird  turned 
completely  on  its  back  and  both  birds  grappled  for  an  instant  in 
mid  air.  Later  at  Ingonish  I  saw  a  similar  performance,  but  in 
this  case  the  upper  bird  dropped  its  feet  first,  and  the  lower  at  once 
turned  over  to  grapple  with  it. 

At  French  River  one  morning  I  watched  four  Ravens  performing 
some  interesting  evolutions  about  the  cliffs.  Each  in  turn  or  to- 
gether would  fly  up  almost  vertically  against  the  wind,  and  then 
swooping  or  darting  down  turned  at  times  a  complete  somersault. 
Thatevening  four  Ravens,  possibly  the  same  birds, flew  by  hoarsely 
croaking  and  sailed  off  to  the  woods  beyond  the  river. 

LoxU  cnrriroBtn  minor.  American  Crossbill.  Lozia  laacop- 
ter».  White-winoed  Crossbill. —  Both  species  of  Crossbills 
were  abundant  everywhere  in  the  island,  owing  probably  to  the 
abundance  of  food,  for  the  black  and  the  white  spruces,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  and  the  balsam  firs,  were  loaded  with  cones.  The 
natives  said  it  was  an  unusually  abundant  crop. 

The  American  Crossbill  sang  but  rarely  and  then  with  but  little 
enthusiasm,  but  the  white- winged  species  was  everywhere  in  full 
song.  One  of  these  I  shot  and  found  the  testes  as  large  as  peas. 
This  and  the  sin^ng  certainly  suggested  breeding.  1  saw  no 
fledglings  and  had  no  time  to  look  for  nests.  The  great  variation 
in  the  time  of  breeding  of  Crossbills  is  well  known,  but  it  is  certainly 
strange  to  think  of  these  birds  breeding  in  late  August  and  early 
September.' 

Ora  W.  Knight*  in  speaking  of  the  American  Crossbills  seen 
at  Jackman,  Maine,  from  August  16-23,  1895,  remarks:  "What 
is  very  odd  is  the  fact  that  I  observed  a  number  of  the  birds  flying 
about  in  pairs.  These  were  probably  still  nesting.  Some  of  the 
Crossbills  probably  nest  much  later  than  is  generally  supposed." 

>  Note.—  Mr.  Brewster  tells  me  that  he  once  found  evidence  of  Crossbllb  breedtnx 
at  Lake  Umbagog  In  September. 
•  Auk,  Vol.  XII,  1895.  p:  381. 
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Tbe  song  was  frequently  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  it  b  a  song  that 
is  weU  worth  recording,  especially  as  most  writers  give  such  an 
imperfect  idea  of  it.  Wilson,  Nuttall,  Minot,  Steams  and  Coues, 
Langille,  and  Hoffmann  do  not  mention  it.  Audubon  says:  "Its 
song  is  at  times  mellow  and  i^reeable."  Baird,  Brewer,  and 
Ridgway  say  of  captive  birds  that  "their  songs  were  irregular 
and  varied,  but  sweet  and  musical."  Brewster'  in  his  'Notes  on 
the  Birds  observed  during  a  Summer  Cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence' says:  "The  old  males  occasionally  uttered  a  feeble, 
trilling  song  very  like  that  of  the  Snowbird."  Chapman  says: 
"Their  song  is  low,  soft,  and  sweet,  much  like  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Goldfinch."  G.  M.  Allen  in  his  'Birds  of  New  Hampshire' 
says:  "The  song  which  I  have  sometimes  heard  in  July  is  a  series 
of  trilb  alternately  high  and  low." 

The  last  b  the  best  description  of  the  song  as  I  heard  it  at  Cape 
Breton.  The  trills  resembled  so  closely  those  of  the  Canaiy-bird, 
that  several  persons  who  heard  it  spoke  of  the  bird  as  the  "Wild 
Canary."  Far  from  being  low  and  feeble,  the  song  was  delivered 
with  great  vigor  and  abandon,  the  birds  often  flying  about  in  large 
circles  over  the  woods.  Occasionally  the  song  was  delivered  from 
the  top  of  an  eveigreen,  but  usually  its  vehemence  was  so  great 
that  the  bird  was  lifted  up  into  the  air,  where  it  flew  about  slowly, 
pouring  out  meanwhile  a  great  volume  of  music.  Thb  lasted  for 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  ceased  only  when  the  exhausted  bird  came 
to  a  perch.  The  song  would  often  be  at  once  taken  up  by  another 
bird,  and  occasionally  several  were  singing  in  the  air  at  a  time. 

The  volume  of  the  sound  was  constantly  swelling  and  dwindling, 
at  times  a  low  sweet  warbling,  then  a  rough  rattling,  more  like  a 
mowing-machine,  then  a  loud  all-pervading  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 
recalling  exactly  a  Canary-bird.  Anon  the  song  would  die  down 
to  a  low  warbling,  and  agtun  burst  out  into  a  loud  sweet  trilling 
lokee,  whee,  whte. 

When  singing  from  a  perch,  which  was  always  the  tip-top  of  a 
spruce  or  fir,  the  Crossbill  frequently  twitched  its  tail,  and  erected 
the  feathers  of  its  crown.  One  fairly  good  singer  appeared  to  be 
rather  immature,  being  mostly  gray  with  but  a  fwnt  tinge  of  red 
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ID  the  breast.  This  full  nuptial  song  is  certainly  very  different 
from  the  song  occasionally  heard  at  other  seasons,  and  would 
hardly  be  recognized  by  one  who  had  heard  the  latter  only.' 

The  American  Crossbill,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  sang.  Occa- 
sionally one  might  hear  the  call-notes  so  rapidly  repeated  that  they 
resembled  a  trilling  song.  One  bird  emitted  this  song  as  it  flew, 
following  it  up  by  several  high,  quickly  repeated  aqueeky  notes. 

Puna  hndaoniens.  Hudsonian  Chickadee. —  It  is  as  easy  to 
distinguish  this  bird  by  its  notes  from  the  familiar  Black-capped 
Chickadee,  as  by  its  plumage.  There  are,  however,  very  few 
descriptions  in  the  books  of  these  characteristic  notes,  and  I  can 
find  no  account  of  a  song.  Both  Chickadees  have  a  variety  of 
faint  notes  that  are  very  much  alike,  but  there  is  one  characteristic 
in  most  of  the  notes  of  the  Hudsonian  which  at  once  distinguishes 
it  from  the  Black-cap,  and  that  is  the  z  quality,  delivered  in  a  lower 
pitch.  In  a  word,  the  Hudsonian  uses  z  while  the  Black-cap  uses 
*  or  d.  The  former  says  pst  zee-zee  or  less  often  pst  zee-zee-zee, 
while  the  latter  repeats  more  frequently,  and  rattles  off,  p»ik  a  dee- 
dee-dee-dee-dee,  and  his  notes  are  higher  pitched. 

Several  times  in  different  places  I  was  treated  to  a  pleasant  little 
warble  from  the  Hudsonian  Chickadee,  which  appeared  to  my 
companion  and  myself  to  easily  merit  the  name  of  song.  It  was  a 
low,  bubbling,  warbling  song,  which  I  vainly  attempted  to  describe 
in  my  notes.  It  began  with  a  pstt  or  Uee,  followed  by  a  sweet  but 
short  warble.  This  song,  if  song  it  be,  is  quite  different  from  the 
irregular  rolling  notes  that  the  Black-cap  occasionally  emits,  which 
cannot  be  considered  a  song.  In  one  case  I  noted  that  the  song  was 
emitted  by  an  adult.  I  heard  the  song  several  times  from  one  bird 
at  Englishtown,  several  times  from  another  at  Indian  Brook,  once 
at  Skir  Dhu,  and  once  at  North  Ingoniah.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  it  was  not  the  idiosyncracy  of  one  bird.  While  it  would  seem 
strange  that  the  Hudsonian  Chickadee  should  not  have  a  song,  it 
is  stranger  still  that  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  bird  at  all  sea- 
sons should  not  have  heard  it,  if  it  exists.  As  far  as  I  know  the 
only  allusion  to  a  song  in  thb  species  is  by  Mr.  Horace  W.  Wright 

1  Since  this  was  wrj( 
Ihig  glaiious  song  by  O 
IBM),  pp.  10  to  12. 
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m  the  Auk,  Vol.  XXII,  1905,  p.  87,  in  which  he  refers  to  a  Hud- 
sonian  Chickadee  seen  &t  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on  November  12,  1904, 
as  follows;  "[he]  was  very  finely  seen  while  he  gave  a  sweet  war- 
bling song."  Of  another  bird,  seen  on  November  25,  be  says: 
"The  BelmoDt  bird  was  also  well  seen  and  gave  a  tew  notes  of  the 
warbling  song." 


STRAY  NOTES  FROM  ALASKA. 

BY  A.   W.   ANTHONY. 

As  EVEN,  fragmentary  notes  on  the  avifauna  of  northwestern 
Alaska  are  by  no  means  common  I  have  ventured  to  offer  the  few 
disjointed  records  which  I  noted  during  the  winter  of  1904-1905 
on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  These  records  are  from  a  region  some- 
what closely  adjoining  those  so  well  covered  by  Messra.  Nelson  and 
Grinnell,  and  I  would  hesitate  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
tiy  explored  by  myself  is  almost  entirely  open  tundra,  differing 
from  the  St.  Michaeb  region  or  that  of  Mr.  Grinnell's  camp  on 
Kotzebue  Sound.  The  Seward  Peninsula  is  more  or  leas  timbered 
along  the  streams  and  mountains  of  its  eastern  part  but  the  spruce 
growth  c^bses  abruptly  between  Long.  163°  and  164°,  west  of 
which  nothing  larger  than  arctic  willows  are  to  be  found,  save  for 
one  or  two  small  groves  of  stunted  cottonwoods,  which  will  be 
mentioned  more  in  detail  further  on. 

After  the  fall  migration  the  Redpolls  lingered  along  the  willow 
thickets  until  I  bad  hopes  that  they  would  winter  with  us,  fori  could 
not  see  any  possibility  of  any  other  winter  residents  except  the 
Ptarmigan.  A  march  of  over  a  hundred  miles  in  early  October 
failed  to  bring  to  light  any  other  species  but  by  October  15  the  last 
Redpoll  had  departed  for  the  timbered  regions  along  the  Yukon, 
leaving  the  tundras  and  wind-swept  hills  to  the  Rock  and  Willow 
Ptarmigan,  lai^  flocks  of  which  had  appeared  by  October  1,  in 
more  or  less  advanced  winter  dress. 
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On  October  26  I  saw  the  Bret  Snowy  Owl;  though  the  species 
is  said  to  nest  all  over  the  peninsula,  I  did  not  meet  with  any  until 
then,  when  I  found  them  common  near  the  base  of  the  Kigulik 
Mountains,  about  20  miles  from  the  coast.  Very  litde  snow  had 
fallen  up  to  this  time  and  the  wind-swept  hummocks  offered  ideal 
watch  towers  where  at  nearly  any  hour  of  the  day  two  or  three  owls 
could  be  seen,  certain  favored  elevations  being  scarcely  ever  with- 
out a  tenant  on  the  watch  for  a  luckless  mouse  or  lemming.  As  the 
anow  became  deeper  mice  were  harder  to  catch,  and  owls  corre- 
spondingly scarce,  so  that  by  December  1  they  were  nearly  or 
quite  all  gone. 

On  November  20  I  heard  a  Chickadee  on  the  upper  Cripple 
River,  and  a  month  later  another  lisped  his  cheeiy  notes  to  me  from 
a  stunted  bunch  of  willows  on  Penny  River  as  I  journeyed  toward 
Nome.  This  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Willow  Ptarmigan, 
the  last  bird  I  saw  for  two  months. 

Early  in  February  I  arranged  with  an  Eskimo  to  accompany  me 
on  a  sledge  journey  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  thence  north  into  the 
Arctic  as  far  as  caprice  might  cany  us,  returning  to  Nome  only 
when  travel  with  Ao^  was  no  longer  practicable — late  in  May  as  it 
subsequently  proved. 

Off  Grantley  Harbor,  at  the  edge  of  the  shore  ice,  a  large  gull  was 
seen  February  20.  It  was  following  an  open  lead  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice  pack,  so  far  away  that  its  identity  could  not  be  ascertained. 

As  the  natives  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  reported  no  game  to  be 
found  to  the  north  along  the  coast  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
follow  up  some  of  the  rivers  tributary  to  Grantly  Harbor  or  Port 
Clarence  further  east. 

On  March  1,  at  Port  Clarence,  a  flock  of  a  dozen  Snowflakes 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  trip.  They  were  on  the  wind-swept  sand- 
spit,  the  only  spot  of  bare  earth  I  had  so  far  seen  on  the  trip,  and, 
to  keep  from  being  carried  away  by  the  gale  then  blowing,  were 
lying  almost  flat  on  the  sand  and  behind  frozen  hummocks  of  snow. 

On  March  3  a  Richardson's  Owl  was  caught  on  the  Agapuk 
River.  It  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  an  abandoned  igloo,  and 
when  driven  into  the  glare  of  the  outer  world  was  confused,  and 
after  a  short  flight  returned  to  the  igloo  and  submitted  without 
protest  to  capture.     From  an  inspection  of  several  deserted  igloos 
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in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  I  concluded  this  species  was  a 
regular  winter  resident  and  made  general  use  of  these  shelters. 
During  the  month  of  March  two  or  three  Richardson's  Owls  were 
seen,  all  in  the  thick  willow  growth  along  the  Knizitrin  River. 

A  few  Parut  were  found  at  long  intervals  in  the  willows;  their 
presence  being  usually  announced  by  their  call,  and  it  was  not  often 
that  one  could  be  seen  near  enough  for  identification.  I  think  that 
all  I  saw  were  P.  cinctut  aiaacenU. 

Extending  up  from  Grantly  Harbor,  toward  the  northeast,  is  an 
extensive  basin  but  very  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea.  The  tides 
are  noticeable  75  mites  by  the  river  from  the  bead  of  Grantly  Harbor, 
and  with  a  south  wind  the  waters  are  distinctly  salt  even  thus  far 
from  the  coast.  Running  back  from  the  several  rivers  which  drain 
into  this  basin  are  numberless  sloughs  and  bayous,  forming  a  net- 
work of  water  ways,  a  veritable  swamp  in  summer,  well  nigh  im- 
passable, but  fumishing  ideal  nesting  grounds  for  water  birds,  while 
the  thickets  of  willow  and  alder  growing  over  a  large  part  of  the 
dryer  ground  furnished  better  cover  for  land  birds  than  I  met  with 
in  any  part  of  tbe  peninsula.  Flanking  this  region  on  the  soulh 
is  the  Kigulik  Mountains,  their  ra^ed  peaks  rising  abruptly  to 
elevations  ranging  from  3000  to  4700  feet  and  extending  about  r>0 
miles  east  and  west.  At  the  base  of  the  range,  on  the  north  side, 
are  found  several  hot  springs  within  an  area  of  a  few  acres,  and 
surrounding  them  a  growth  of  cottonwoods  of  perhaps  a  mile  in 
extent.  In  this  region  I  camped  several  times  and  found  more 
bird  life  than  in  any  part  of  the  region  covered.  As  the  E.skimos 
assured  me  that  about  the  warm  springs  the  water  fowl  are  fimt 
seen  in  tbe  spring  migration,  I  returned  to  this  point  to  watch  the 
arrivals  as  late  as  I  safely  could  and  return  across  the  mounlaiiis 
before  the  ice  broke  up  in  May.  Most  of  my  time  was  spent  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  Kigulik  Mountains,  and  the  valley.s  of  the 
Krugamapa  and  Knizitrin  Rivers. 

Two  or  three  Redpolls  were  seen  and  heard  sin^ng  March  7 
in  the  willows  along  the  Knizitrin,  and  on  the  same  day  two  Hawk 
Owls  were  recorded.  These  arrivals  marked  the  first  of  Ihc  spring 
movement,  but  it  was  several  weeks  before  any  real  migration  could 
be  said  to  have  commenced.  Redpolls  became  gradually  more 
common,  coming  in  flocks  by  April  15.    It  was  not  until  April  12 
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that  the  first  Snowflakes  made  their  appearance  at  the  base  of  the 
Kiguliks,  aad  then  but  a  pair  were  seen,  twittering  a  suggestion  of 
their  spring  song;  they  became  abundant  but  Uttle  later  than  the 
Redpolls.  On  March  27  a  Dryobatet,  of  the  size  of  j>u6«cen»,  was 
seen  among  some  dwaif  willows  at  the  base  of  the  KiguJiks  and 
was  the  only  representative  of  the  order  that  I  met  with  at  any  time. 
The  same  day  I  saw  a  Golden  Eagle,  and  from  inquiiy  of  the  Eski- 
mos learned  that  the  spedes  is  resident  but  not  common. 

On  several  occasions  between  March  15  and  May  1  Gyrfalcons 
were  seen  along  the  bayous  and  sloughs,  where  they  were  doubtless 
hunting  Willow  Ptarmigan.  They  were  by  no  means  wild  but 
maintuned  a  discreet  distance.  The  natives  state  that  along  the 
Tuxsuk  River,  connecting  Salt  Lake  with  Grantly  Harbor,  "  white  " 
Gyrfalcons  nest  quite  commonly,  feeding  on  the  water  fowl  that 
nest  about  Salt  Lake. 

On  May  3  a  Rough-legged  Hawk  was  noted  at  the  hot  springs, 
and  on  the  23d,  while  en  route  to  Nome,  I  found  a  nest  that  had 
been  despoiled  of  its  three  fresh  eggs  by  a  prospector  the  day  before. 
The  nest  was  a  bulky  structure  of  sticks  on  a  ledge,  but  quite  acces- 
sible. In  the  cottonwoodn  about  the  hot  springs  were  many  hawk 
nests  but  up  to  the  date  of  my  leaving  the  only  species  seen  other 
than  the  above  was  a  single  Marsh  Hawk  on  May  8. 

The  Eskimos  assured  me  that  the  first  water  fowl  to  arrive  would 
be  the  geese  which,  regardless  of  weather,  would  be  seen  within  a 
day  or  two  of  May  1.  It  was  therefore  with  considerable  interest 
that  I  watched  the  open  water  below  the  hot  springs.  May  was 
ushered  in  with  a  thermometer  25°  below  zero,  and  as  much  snow 
and  ice  as  at  any  time  during  the  winter.  Some  bare  tundra  could 
be  seen  where  an  April  thaw  had  promised  an  early  spring,  but 
otherwise  winter  reigned  supreme.  It  was  clear  that  since  the 
only  open  water  was  at  my  station,  early  water  fowl  must  sooner 
or  later  report  in  my  region.  The  bad  weather  continued,  however, 
until  the  6th  when  the  north  wind  abated  somewhat  and  in  the 
A.  M.  three  geese,  of  the  size  of  Hutchins's  came  in  from  the  west 
and  alighted  after  circling  the  pond.  Another  was  reported  the 
same  day  as  passing  on  to  the  north.  No  others  were  seen  until 
warmer  weather  set  in,  on  the  10th,  when  migrants  fairly  swarmed. 
At  11  A.  M.  two  Whistling  Swans  arrived  from  the  west,  and  after 
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some  minutes  spent  in  circling  the  pond  disappeared  in  the  north. 
A  little  later  l&rge  flocks  of  Little  Brown  Cranes  began  to  arrive 
from  the  east  and  passed  on  toward  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  All 
the  rest  of  that  day  they  were  passing  by  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
their  bugle-like  notes.  With  them  came  flocks  of  geese,  numbering 
each  from  four  to  twenty-five.  Many  of  the  geese  came  from  the 
west,  suggesting  the  possibihty  of  their  having  come  from  Siberia. 

Most  of  the  flight  seemed  to  be  Brania  canaden»ig  minima,  but 
a  few  Anaer  alHfnnu  gambeli  were  noted  as  well.  Each  flock  of 
geese,  on  arriving,  made  direct  for  the  open  water  but  after  being 
disturbed  they  retired  to  the  open  spots  on  the  tundra  or  lit  on  some 
of  the  many  frozen  lakes.  This  date  also  brought  us  the  first  gulls ; 
several,  the  size  of  the  California  Gull,  lit  on  the  ice  or  hovered 
over  the  open  water  but  were  so  wild  that  they  could  not  be  identi- 
fied «ith  certainty.  Wilson's  Snipe  also  was  noted  for  the  first 
time  on  the  10th  and  rapidly  became  common. 

On  May  11a  Robin  was  heard  singing.  At  the  pond  I  found 
a  flock  of  ducks,  coasisting  of  Pintails,  Green-winged  Teal,  and 
Scaups.  Three  Least  Sandpipers  were  probing  the  mud  for  their 
breakfast.  Later  in  the  day  flocks  of  Tringa  and  Lanu  arrived 
from  the  east.  In  a  small  cottonwood  near  the  hot  spring  a  uest 
of  the  Northern  Shrike  was  found  with  seven  fresh  eggs.  The 
nest  was  large  and  bulky,  composed  of  sticks  and  twigs  outwardly, 
somewhat  loosely  put  together;  inside  of  fine  dry  grass,  lined  with 
a  large  quantity  of  the  pure  white  feathei^  of  the  ptarmigan,  which 
gave  to  the  structure  a  most  artistic  effect. 

On  the  12th  Robins  were  plenty,  and  Tree  Sparrows  had  also 
arrived  in  numbers.  The  flight  of  water  birds  had  somewhat 
abated  though  but  few  ducks  had  arrived.  The  geese  had  paired 
and  were  looking  into  the  merits  of  the  nesting  sites  offered  in  the 
open  spots  on  the  tundra.  After  I  reached  the  coast  I  learned 
that  this  region  was  visited  by  heavy  and  prolonged  rains  that  so 
swelled  the  streams  that  a  laige  part  of  the  nesting  water  birds 
were  driven  from  their  nests;  the  geese  gathered  in  flocks  and  were 
said  to  have  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  raise  a  brood. 

On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Kigulik  Mountains  I  met  with  the 
first  Fox  Sparrows  and  Golden  Plovers  on  May  Ifi,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  noted  the  first  Titlarks  and  Red-backed  Sandpipers.    The 
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ISth  brought  the  first  Lapland  Longspurs  and  Golden -crowned 
Sparrows,  aod  the  2l3t  the  first  Parasitic  Jaeger.  On  the  22d  a 
number  of  Golden  Plovers  arrived  in  pairs,  their  mellow  calls  sound- 
ing from  eveiy  side  as  they  sought  the  bare  spots  on  the  tundra  or 
chased  each  other  over  the  snow  drifts.  One  Wandering  Tattler 
also  arrived  on  this  date. 

One  Bristle-thighed  Curiew  was  seen  on  the  head  of  the  Nome 
River  on  the  23d.  Here  also  I  met  with  quite  a  flight  of  Hawk 
Owb  migrating  northward.  At  no  time  during  the  day  were  they 
absent  from  the  landscape,  and  often  five  or  six  were  seen  at  one 
time. 

On  May  24  I  took  a  nest  and  set  of  four  eggs  of  Ihe  Hoai^-  Ked- 
poll,  from  a  leafless  arctic  willow  that  reached  but  two  feet  above 
the  snow.  The  eggs  were  so  far  advanced  in  incubation  that  they 
could  not  be  saved.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  tabulate  the 
migration  further  than  to  note  the  arrivals  in  a  general  way.  As 
a  rule  I  think  the  land  birds  became  abundant  a  day  or  two  after 
the  first  arrival  was  noted.  There  was,  however,  a  straggling  band 
that  brought  up  the  end  of  the  procession  long  after  the  movement 
had  to  all  appearances  ceased,  as  was  attested  by  my  finding  a  num- 
ber of  Lapland  Longspurs  on  each  of  several  days  spent  with  the 
Eskimos  bunting  walrus  in  the  ice  pack  fifty  miles  or  more  south  of 
the  peninsula. 
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ON  A  NEW  FOHM  OF  OCEANODROMA   INHABITING 

SAN  BENITO    ISLAND.   OFF   THE   COAST   OF 

LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

By  HA.NS    GHAF   VON   BERLEP8CI1. 

Ocaanodromft   monorhis    cb»pmuii  Berl. 

0. 0.  monorhis  dicUe  valde  affinia  sed  alis  multo,  cauda  tsrsisque  p&ulo 
brenoribus,  roetro  longiore,  necnon  corpore  supra  nigrescentiore,  nuDua 
gnseo  IbvUo,  dietinguenda. 

Al.  149-147  caud.  77-76  culm.  28f-28i  tare.  22i-22  mm. 

HabHat  in  insula  San  Benito  dicta,  maris  pacifici  Califomis  inferiori 
proiima. 

Tgpia  in  Mua.  H.  v.  B.  (cf  San  Benito  laid.). 

In  the  year  1899  I  received  through  Mr.  H.  W.  Marsden  of 
CliltOD,  Bristol,  a  number  of  rare  North  American  birds,  which 
be  bad  lo  sell  in  commbsion  for  Mr.  C.  K.  Worthen  of  Warsaw, 
IN-,  whose  firm  name  is  to  be  found  printed  on  the  labels.  From 
■lus  consignment  I  picked  out  several  specimens  of  Petrels  be- 
longing  to  the  genus  OceatwdroTna,  collected  in  the  San  Benito 
Uid  Guadelup>e  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  They 
bear  labels  in  a  handwriting  I  do  not  know.  These  Oceatwdroma 
ire  evidently  referable  to  three  different  species,  viz.; 

1.  0.  macrodactyla  W.  E.  Biyant  from  Guadelupe  Island,  a 
large  species  with  partly  white  upper  tail  coverts. 

2.  0.  melania  (Bp.)  from  San  Benito  Island,  a  large  species  of 
nearly  uniform  blackish  coloration,  but  with  whitish  brown  apical 
borders  to  the  upper  wing  coverts.  Erroneously  labelled  as  O. 
wcoTToemis. 

3.  .\  .species  evidently  closely  allied  to  O.  monorhis  (Swinh.), 
hut  erroneously  labelled  as  "O.  melania."  From  the  latter  the 
two  specimens  from  San  Benito  Island  now  in  my  collection 
differ  in  their  much  smaller  size  and  in  having  the  front,  face  and 
chin  suffused  with  grayish  slate  color  instead  of  being  uniform 
with  the  rest  of  the  body,  also  in  the  back  being  paler  and  of  a 
more  brownish  black.  Otherwise  the  coloration  in  these  two 
tHrds  is  the  same  as  in  0.  melania. 
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They  are  labelled  as  follows:  Otxanodnma  melania,  San  Benito 
Island,  Lower  California,  July  14,  1897.  "d""*and  "9"  re- 
spectively, numbers  1770,  1763. 

When  at  London  last  year  by  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  my  small  so-called 
O.  melania  nith  specimens  of  O.  morwrhU  Swinh.  from  Amuria 
in  the  Tring  Museum.  I  found  them  to  be  closely  allied  to  O. 
monorkis,  but  differing  from  it  in  their  much  shorter  wings,  also 
somewhat  shorter  tail  and  bill,  and  in  their  darker  and  less  grayish 
upper  parts. 

0.  vwnorkU  had  not  yet  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  San 
Benito  Island,  or  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  California.  The  new 
fonn  as  described  above  is  evidently  the  American  representative 
of  that  Asiatic  species. 

While  participating  in  the  fourth  International  Congress  at 
London,  1  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  show  my  birds  to  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chapman  having  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  distinctness  of  this  new  form,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  naming  it  after  a  distinguished  authority  on  North 
American  birds. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  "SAN  FRANCISCO  TITMOUSE." 

BY  JOSEPH  ORINNELL. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  1903  a  new  form  of  the  Plain 
Titmouse  was  described'  under  the  name  Bteolopkus  inomatva 
restrictua.  It  was  based  upon  specimens  from  a  suspiciously  re- 
stricted locality,  namely  the  vicinity  of  Oakland,  California.  With- 
out any  apparent  hitch  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Nomenclature 
published'  its  acceptance  of  the  alleged  subspecies  just  nine  months 
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later,  a  much  quicker  decbion  than  is  usually  accorded  veatem 
novelties!  The  matter  has  since  rested,  apparently  for  the  reason 
that  no  one  has  had  the  inclination  or  opportunity  for  verifying 
the  validity  of  the  race. 

In  1845,  Gambel  described'  his  Parw  inomatus  from  "Upper 
C&Hfoniia,"  and  two  years  later  announced'  that  Monterey  was 
the  place  of  discovery. 

The  neighborhood  of  Monterey  was  thus  established  as  the  type 
locality  of  BtEolopkji»  inomatua  inomatu».  Monterey  is  in  the 
southern  portion  of  what  I  have  ebewbere  called  the  Santa  Cruz 
"Kstrict"  orFaunal  Area.  Many  humid  coast  races  find  in  Mon- 
terey County  the  southern  limit  of  their  distribution;  to  the  north- 
ward their  range  spreads  interiorly  to  include  the  "San  Francisco 
Bay  Region,"  excepting  the  salt  marshes.  Such  races  are  Toxo- 
tbma  redivivum  redivivum,  Thryomanea  bewicki  tpUurus,  and 
Chamaa  fatdata  intermedia.  Excluding  the  Song  Sparrows  and 
Yellow-throats,  which  are  differentiated  into  local  races  by  the 
fresh  water  and  salt  marsh  sets  of  influences,  I  had  so  far  failed  to 
detect  differences  between  any  birds  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the 
narrow  district  lying  between  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  Mt.  Hamilton  Range  (termed  Berkeley  Hills  at  the  north). 
And  I  could  not  see  why  the  Plain  Titmouse  should  present  a' con- 
spicuous exception. 

Id  September,  1904, 1  examined  the  extensive  series  of  Baohphus 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  collection  at  San  Francisco,  and  among 
these,  several  skins  (but  not  all)  from  Oakland  presented  the 
"dark"  coloration,  which  is  given  as  the  sole  character  of  TtHrictua. 
I  also  examined  other  species  from  the  neighborhood  of  Oakland 
and  Alameda  with  the  significant  result  that  a  number  of  birds  of 
that  limited  locality  seem  prone  to  dark  or  leaden  shades  of  color- 
ation. This  has  been  remarked'  upon  by  McGregor  who  gives 
several  cases,  and  I  can  add  to  his  list  Green-backed  Goldfinch, 
Willow  Goldfinch,  and  now  the  Plain  Titmouse! 

TTie  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  I  feel  convinced  that  the  name 
rerfrtrfiH  was  based  on   specimens  of  the  ordinary  inomatus  in 


'Ftoc  Ac.  Nat.  Be.  Phlla.,  Aug.,  181£,  [ 
■  Proc.  Ac.  NM.  8c  Fbila.,  Feb.,  1B1T,  i 
'Condor.  II,  Jan.  1900,  p.  18. 
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some  manner  adventitiously  colored.  The  prev^ling  westerly 
winds,  charged  with  the  gases,  soot  and  dust  from  the  manu- 
facturing bay-shore  districts  of  San  Francisco,  sweep  across 
the  bay  and  up  over  the  cities  of  Alameda  and  Oakland,  with 
their  added  contributions,  to  the  bills  beyond.  It  seems  to  me 
probable  that  feathers  may  be  soiled  by  this  dirty  atmosphere 
like  the  shrubbery  and  buildings  in  the  same  locality. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Emerson  has  kindly  loaned  me  his  series  of  12  skins 
of  inomatus  from  Haywards.  Thb  place  is  only  14  miles  south- 
east of  Oakland,  the  type  locality  of  restrictus,  but  not  one  of  them 
shows  the  character  of  that  alleged  form.  I  cannot  distinguish 
these  from  15  s[iecimens  collected  by  myself  at  Palo  Alto,  17  miles 
further  south  across  the  bay,  nor  from  4  skins  submitted  to  me 
by  Mr.  H.  O.  Jenkins  who  obtained  them  the  past  summer  in 
.Monterey  County.  For  the  want  of  skins  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Monterey  we  may  safely  consider  the  latter,  from  the 
headwaters  of  Big  Creek  in  the  coast  district  south  of  Monterey, 
as  typical  of  Bceolophus  inomatus  inomatus.  Among  all  these 
specimens,  when  seasonal  changes  are  carefully  accounted  for, 
(here  appear  to  be  no  locality  differences. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  ecolf^c  and  otherwise, 
I  would  urge  that  the  so-called  "San  Francisco  Titmouse"  be  no 
longer  recognized  as  a  phylogenetic  race. 

Pasadena.  Cat. 
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THE  FLORIDA   GALLINULE  NESTING  ON  LONG 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

BY   WILLIAM   C.   BRAISLIN,   M.  D. 

The  previously  accepted  stattu)  of  the  Florida  Gallinule  (Galli- 
nu/a  galeata)  has  been  that  of  a  rare  migrant  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City.  It  may,  however,  be  properly  classed  as  a 
knally  common  summer  resident.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  its 
breeding  has  not  heretofore  been  suspected.  The  Messrs.  W.  F. 
and  John  Hendrickson,  whose  ornithological  collecting  has  brought 
to  light  a  number  of  valuable  bird  records,  notices  of  which  have 
appeared  in 'The  Auk',  have  had  an  unverified  record  of  a  GalUnide 
breeding  in  the  Long  Island  City  marshes  of  several  years  standing. 
This  record  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

TTie  generous  assistance  of  the  Messrs.  Hendrickson,  first  in 
directing  my  attention  to  the  unpromising  region  situated  near 
the  center  of  Long  Island  City,  and  likewise  their  direct  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  my  investigation,  have  made  it  possible  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  the  Gallinule's  nesting  here.  More  than  two 
years  ago  Mr.  William  Dutcher  courteously  directed  the  attention 
of  the  writer  to  this  region  as  one  which  might  be  profitably  in- 
vestigated; he,  in  turn,  having  received  his  information  from  the 
Messrs.  Hendrickson. 

A  letter  received  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Hendrickson  at  that  time,  in 
reply  to  my  questions,  contains  information  which  led  to  my 
exploration  of  the  region.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  it: 
"In  regard  to  the  Florida  Gallinule  nesting  more  or  less  regularly 
in  Long  Island  City,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  believe  that  at  least  one 
pair  has  nested  in  the  ponds  along  Judson  Avenue  and  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  tracks,  near  the  Queens  County  Court  House,  for 
seven  or  eight  years  past.  I  believe  also  that  the  Coot  has  bred 
there.  My  brother  and  I  have  taken  specimens  of  both  Coot 
and  Gallinule,  and  some  years  ago  my  brother  found  a  nest,  which 
contained  seven  or  eight  ^gs,  we  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
Gallintde,  but,  for  some  reason  which  I  have  forgotten,  the  eggs 
nere  not  taken.  My  recollection  is  that  I  wanted  to  either  see 
the  birds  at  close  range  or  to  shoot  one  of  them  as  a  positive  means 
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of  identification,  and  that  we  let  it  go  until  too  late;  and  since  then 
we  have  never  searched  for  the  nests,  although  we  heard  the  birds 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Our  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  them  by  the  noise  they  made.  They  have  a  harsh, 
strident  call,  and  sometimes  it  could  be  heard  all  evening  and 
well  into  the  night.  Investigating  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  we 
saw  that  it  was  a  laige,  dark-<x)lored  bird,  which  1  took  to  he  the 
Gallinule.  I  asked  my  brother  about  his  recollection  of  the  facts, 
and  he  said  that  the  principal  thing  he  remembers  is  this:  the 
birds  he  saw  bad  a  bright  red  lump  on  the  front  of  the  head.  This 
would  indicate  that  it  was  the  Gallinule.  It  is  certain  that  the 
birds  seen  were  either  Gallinules  or  Coots  and,  as  previously 
stated,  I  think  both  have  bred  there.  The  ponds  in  which  they 
breed  are  deep,  with  muddy  bottom  and  overgrown  with  cattails. 
To  seek  the  nests  is  dirty  exhausting  work  and  I  have  passed 
the  period  of  enthusiasm  that  has  led  me  many  times  to  put  on  old 
clothes  and  literally  swim  through  such  places.  Therefore  the 
information  I  give  may  not  be  such  as  would  establish  a  positive 
record  but,  as  Mr.  Dutcher  can  tell  you,  my  experience  is  such 
that  you  may  consider  the  information  as  reliable  as  it  could  be 
without  the  dead  birds  to  prove  it.  The  birds  were  in  the  ponds 
this  season  (1903),  as  I  heard  them  on  many  occasions.  The 
locality  frequented  by  them  is  thickly  populated  and  you  would 
no  doubt  be  astonished  to  think  birds  would  breed  there.  How- 
ever, we  have  taken  nests  of  both  Sora  and  Virginia  Rails  and 
of  the  Least  Bittern  in  the  same  ponds." 

In  company  with  the  Messrs.  Hendrickson  as  our  hosts  and  Mr. 
John  N.  Drake  the  near  by  salt  marshes  were  visited  in  the  summer 
of  1904,  and  these  repaid  our  investigation  in  yielding  several 
nests,  among  them  one  of  the  Virginia  Rail. 

The  ponds  where  the  nest  was  taken  were  likewise  pointed  out 
to  us,  but  not  explored  at  this  time.  These  ponds  were  originally 
part  of  the  salt  meadows  but  were  laid  out  into  streets  and  city 
blocks,  years  ago,  and  the  streets  themselves  filled  in,  so  that 
(hey  stand  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the  marsh  land. 
The  ponds  thus  formed  by  the  intersecting  streets,  and  having  no 
outlets,  have  become  partly  filled  with  rain  water  so  that  they  are 
DOW  stagnant  muddy  pools  of  nearly,  or  quite,  fresh  water.    The 
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bottoms  of  the  ponds  are  composed  of  soft,  dark,  foul-smelling  mud 
vbich,  if  not  too  deep  under  water,  supports  a  luxurious  growth  of 
tall  cattail  flags.  The  small  leaved,  bright  green  duckweed  also 
finds  a  congenial  habitat  here.  The  bottoms  are  irregular  and 
not  without  deep  boles,  as  we  afterwards  found. 

The  summer  of  190S  proved  a  propitious  one  for  investigation 
as  it  was  diyer  and  tbe  ponds  were  not  so  full  of  water,  and  were 
visited  several  times. 

On  June  21,  1905,  several  birds  were  seen,  and,  as  we  supposed, 
were  both  Gallinules  and  Coots,  and  a  flat  nest  among  tbe  flags 
was  located.  This  was  empty.  Mr.  John  Hendrickson  also  killed 
for  me  one  of  the  birds  that  was  swimming  in  the  open  water 
bejond  the  reeds  and  this  proved  to  be  a  Gallinule. 

In  this  specimen,  a  female,  the  largest  ovule  was  only  the  size  of 
a  pea  and  it  was  beheved  that  some  days  would  have  elapsed  be- 
fore she  would  have  laid.  Both  Gallinules  and  Coots  have  been 
seen  later  in  the  season  than  this  in  previous  years  by  the  Messrs. 
Hendrickson,  so  that  as  yet  we  were  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the 
GaUinule  or  tbe  Coot  nest«d  in  the  ponds. 

The  loud  call  of  the  birds  could  be  heard  in  the  reeds,  and  as 
rteady  as  we  could  judge  each  of  the  several  ponds  contained  a  pair 
of  birds.  Mr.  Erikson,  Assistant  Curator  of  birds  at  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  Museum,  who  visited  the  ponds  on  one  occasion  with  me, 
stated  that  the  call  note  was  apparently  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Old  World  Moorhen  {Gallinula  ckUrropus).  It  slightly  also 
suggests  to  the  writer  the  harsh  note  of  tbe  domestic  Guinea  fowl. 

On  July  15,  1905,  tbe  ponfls  were  visited  in  company  with  Mr. 
C.  G.  Abbott,  and  on  examining  the  nest  seen  on  June  21,  it  was 
still  untenanted,  but  a  few  feet  away  there  had  been  a  fresh  nest 
built.  This  had  apparently  been  disturbed  and  disarranged,  and 
just  outside  it  we  found  the  remains  of  two  eggs.  Their  form  was 
preserved  but  in  one  a  large  hole  had  been  made,  and  in  the  other 
a  smaller  hole  in  the  side,  and  much  of  the  contents  had  been 
removed.  This  bad  probably  been  the  work  of  some  early-morning 
CTow  visitors. 

The  site  of  the  nest  was  surrounded  by  water  waist-deep,  in  a 
damp  of  reeds.  The  eggs  were  preserved.  They  are  the  eggs  of 
tbe  Gallinule  (OaUinvia  galeata).    No  birds  were  observed  on  this 
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occasion  in  the  pond  fefeired  to,  but  a  number  of  birds,  both  old 
and  young,  were  seen  in  adjacent  ponds.  Mr.  Abbott  explored 
one  particularly  fruitful  area,  and  as  he  has  kindly  placed  his 
notes  at  toy  disposal  for  use  in  this  paper  I  make  from  them  the 
following  quotations: 

"The  spot  was  a  triangle  of  reeds  bounded  by  two  branching 
rwlway  tracks  and  an  embankment  built  to  carry  a  road  over  the 
marsh.  It  was  not  100  yards  in  extent  in  any  direction.  By 
getting  up  on  the  embankment  I  could  get  a  view  over  the  whole 
little  pond.  1  had  hardly  looked  before  out  into  an  open  space 
stalked  a  mother  Gallinule  with  her  brood  about  her,  well^rown 
downy  youngsters,  black  as  ink.  They  were  pecking  about  like 
a  6ock  of  chickens.  Hardly  had  they  disappeared  among  the 
reeds  again  than  I  spied  another  Gallinule  walking  leisurely  about 
in  the  open,  her  red  head  [frontal  plate]  especially  conspicuous. 
On  entering  the  swamp,  which  was  waist  deep,  a  sharp,  penetrat- 
ing note  like  the  squeak  of  a  toy  or  child's  doll  was  heard.  The 
sound  possessed  no  ventriloquial  qualities  and  seemed  just  as  close 
as  it  was,  for,  as  I  peered  through  the  reeds  I  saw  the  bird  (an 
adult)  skulking  leisurely  away  from  me.  Thereafter  I  had  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  several  birds  —  at  least  four  adults,  I  think, 
in  this  one  small  pit.  I  was  much  surprised  at  their  tameness, 
for  they  would  allow  a  remarkably  close  approach  and  then  only 
moved  slowly  away  in  an  insulted  sort  of  manner,  stopping  very 
daintily  and  constantly  flirting  their  tails.  Among  the  reeds  their 
exceedingly  broad  feet  enable  the  birds  to  walk  upon  the  duck- 
weed, but  in  crossing  an  open  space  they  swam.  I  saw  young 
birds,  however,  whifh  being  light  (those  I  saw  thus  were  about  the 
size  of  a  Spotted  Sandpiper),  walk  upon  the  duckweed  even  over 
a  broad  open  space.  In  swimming  the  bird  nods  the  head  at  each 
stroke,  and  the  feet  then  being  hidden,  it  looks  almost  exactly 
like  an  English  Moorhen.  The  white  streaks  on  the  body,  how- 
ever, are  quite  conspicuous,  and  give  her  a  (to  me)  strange  appear- 
ance. One  bird  I  saw  swimming  had  the  wings  raised  and  arched 
over  the  back,  something  after  the  manner  of  a  male  swan.  I 
soon  learned  that  the  birds  possessed  quite  a  vocabulary,  though 
the  commonest  notes  were  the  loud  keck  described  above  (uttered 
when  the  intruder  approached  too  near)  and  a  lower,  clucking 
.sound. 
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"I  found  several  nests,  aU  empty,  and  it  was  evident  that  we 
veit  too  late  for  ^gs.  The  nests  were  all  like  the  veiy  first  one 
mentioned  and  composed  of  compactly  matted  reeds  placed  at  the 
base  of  a  little  clump  of  cattails  (usually  slightly  isolated).  The 
beds  of  the  nests  were  very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
structures  were  not  unusually  large,  as  is  often  the  case  with  rails 
and  gallinules.  All  the  nests  I  found  were  close  to  the  edge  of 
open  water,  not  in  thick  reed  beds.  It  was  in  precisely  such  a 
place  that  I  saw,  from  a  railway  train  in  Jersey  City,  my  only 
previous  GaUinule  May  28,  1904." 

The  observation  of  these  birds  at  this  place  which,  unless  our 
attention  had  been  directed  here,  would  ha\-e  seemed  more  unlikely 
than  the  average  empty  city  lot  to  yield  bird  "finds". 

The  evidence  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Gallinule  collected  in 
the  ponds,  the  continued  presence  of  the  birds  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  ultimate  appearance  of  young  birds, 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  breeding  of  the  Gallinules. 

As  to  the  (^>3ots  {Fviica  americana)  no  positive  evidence  is  as 
yet  established  beyond  the  fact  of  its  presence  at  a  late  date, 
June  28,  1904,  at  the  ponds,  as  the  observation  of  the  Messrs. 
Hendrickson  unquestionably  shows.  The  following  quotation 
from  Mr.  W.  F.  Hendrickson's  letter  establishes  probability  at 
least  that  the  Coots  as  well  as  the  Gallinules  nest  in  the  ponds. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  28th  June  (1904)  while  passing  the 
ponds  south  of  my  house  I  saw  two  Coots.  The  train  was  going 
out  of  the  yard  very  slowly,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  movement  at  the  edge  of  a  small  triangular  pond,  overgrown 
with  cattails.  I  looked,  and  saw  a  Coot  standing  in  shallow 
water  feeding  within  ten  feet  of  the  track,  and  it  never  moved  as 
the  train  passed.  A  short  distance  further  on  I  saw  another 
swimming  across  some  open  water.  The  white  bills  stood  out 
very  cleariy,  and  I  also  saw  the  white  feathers  of  the  wings.  My 
identification  is  as  positive  as  it  could  be  without  having  the  birds 
in  hand.  These  birds  are  undoubtedly  nesting  there  and  if  you 
care  to  come  up  again  to  make  a  search  we  shall  give  you  what- 
ever aid  we  can. 

"In  talking  to  my  brother  about  the  white  bills  being  so  notice- 
able, he  said  one  of  the  birds  seen  by  him  had  a  very  red  bill.     It 
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is,  therefore,  probable  that  both  the  Coot  and  the  Gallinule  breed 
in  those  ponds," 

The  above,  it  will  be  observed,  was  written  by  Mr.  Hendrickson 
before  our  investigations  of  last  summer  (1906),  and  though  we 
were  then  only  able  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  breeding  of  the  Galli- 
nules,  our  seareh  was  conducted  too  superficially  and  inter- 
mittently to  detract  from  the  probability  that  the  Coot  may  also 
nest  here.  In  fact  1  am  vety  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Hendrickson  that  the  Coot  also  nests  here,  at  least  occasionally 
if  not  regulariy;  since  his  identification,  which  I  regard  as  posi- 
tive, as  to  its  presence  there  on  June  28,  in  the  previous  year 
(1904)  at  so  late  a  date,  must  be  regarded  as  significant. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  important  question,  which  can  by  no  means 
be  regarded  as  settled  definitely  in  respect  of  the  Coot,  may  be 
determined  during  the  coming  season  (1906),  since  extensive 
filling  in  of  these  flats  has  already  commenced  and  unless  the 
matter  is  absolutely  decided  now,  it  must  hereafter  be  regarded 
by  omitholt^sts  as  an  opportunity  neglected. 


UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS   OF  JOHN   JAMES 
AUDUBON  AND  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 

BY   RDTHVEN   DEANK. 


I  TAKE  unusual  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  tetters, 
written  by  two  such  prominent  characters,  who  have  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  ornithological  world,  and  whose  life  and  writings 
are  ever  cherished.  .Another  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
Audubon  in  his  lifty-eighth  year  formed,  through  correspondence, 
the  acquaintance  of  young  Baird,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and,  appreciating  the  young  man's  ardent  love  for  natural  history, 
his  enet^  and  marked  ability  as  a  field  collector  and  close  observi 
wrote  him  letters  of  encouragement  which  doubtless  had  a  stimu- 
lating influence.    These  letters,  representing  certain  periods  be- 
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tween  1840  und  1846,  show  a  growing  friendship  between  their 
authors. 

Baird  made  his  first  visit  to  Audubon  in  New  York  in  Februaiy, 
1842,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  Audubon  wrote  an  urgent 
letter  to  his  young  friend,  inviting  him  to  accompany  him  on  hb 
proposed  trip  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  offering  him  most  liberal 
inducements.  During  these  years  Baird  was  furnishing  Audubon 
with  much  valuable  material  in  both  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Some 
of  the  birds  which  he  collected  in  and  about  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  which 
are  referred  to  in  these  early  letters,  are  to-day  in  the  Baird  brothers 
collection  in  ihe  Smithsonian  InsAtution.  This  collection  num- 
bered over  3000  skins  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  National 
Museum  collection. 

The  two  species  of  Tyramtla,  the  subject  of  their  first  ornitho- 
logical paper,  are  probably  mentioned  in  these  letters  for  the  first 
time.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  relative  to  other  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  of  these  flycatchers,  to  which  he  has  had 
access,  is  so  complete  and  to  the  point,  that  I  quote  in  full. 

"The  little  Flycatchers  mentioned  in  the  following  letters,  whose 
identity  caused  so  much  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  young  orni- 
thologists of  Carlisle,  are  now  placed  in  the  genus  Empidonax,  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  groups  of  North  American  birds. 

"There  occur  in  Pennsylvania  four  distinct  species.  (1)  E. 
vireacens,  first  clearly  distinguished  by  Vieillot,  and  almost  simiU- 
laneously  by  Wilson,  but  subsequently  for  many  years  known  by 
(he  name  acadicua  Gmelin,  of  very  doubtful  application.  (2)  £. 
traUli,  first  described  by  Audubon  (our  eastern  race  is  £.  traUli 
alnoTum).  (3)  E.  flamventris,  the  bird  described  by  Baird  in  the 
letter  to  Audubon,  dated  June  4,  1840,  and  later  published  under 
the  above  name.  (4)  E.  minimtu,  the  bird  described  briefly  in  the 
letter  to  Audubon  dated  June  21,  1841,  and  compared  with  aaulicus, 
and  Anally  published  aloi^  with  the  other  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Proceedings'  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
by  the  brothers  Baird;  this  paper  being  Spencer  Burd's  first  con- 
tribution to  science. 

"Swainson  and  Richardson  had  published  a  species  of  this  same 
group  under  the  name  jmaiUa,  with  which  the  Bairds  vainly  endea- 
vored  to  identify  one  or   the  other  of  their  new  spedes  without 
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Inaon  and  Richardson  remained 
(rewsler  finally  disposed  of  it  as 
XII,  p.  157.) 

his  brother  throw  some  interest- 
lese  new  flycatchers,  and  for  the 
hem  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Lucy 
Washington,  but  evidently  kept 
it  Carlisle.  Under  date  of  Aug. 
[>n  Audubon's  letter  of  July  29: 
idubon  thinks  the  Yellow-bellied 
it  will  be  noted,  had  identified 
of  'pimUa'  and  ' fiaviveniris'  as 
S,  William  Baird  writes:  'Mr. 
r  fellow  than  I  supposed  him  to 
y  was  very  kind.  You  know  I 
■Uow-bellied  Flycatcher  answered 
>f  Tyrannula  pwnlia,  but  Town- 
of  the  bird  on  the  Columbia  and 
be  the  puailla,  however,  I  think 

;hink  one  or  both  were  new,  and 
iVilliam  wrote  on  Feb.  1,  1842, 

By  June  4,  1843,  however,  he 
^iew  and  says:  'I  think  we  had 
[1  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rocky  Mountain  bird  and  our 
jst  be  new  and  those  fellows  in 

know  little  or  nothing)  would 
tre  to  be  ■pusiUa  than  ours.  We 
i^ribe  either  and  they  would  not 
?rong.'  On  the  strength  of  thb 
ed  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy, 
:  following  from  Wm.  Baird:  'I 
He  says  Cassin  wrote  to  him 

sent  on.     I  suppose  he  wanted 

wrote  to  him  that  he  had  no 
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doubt  they  were  new.  For  the  mere  opinion  of  those  Philadelphians 
that  a  bird  is  a  new  species,  I  would  not  give  one  straw,  but  no  doubt 
they  may  think  Townsend  knows  so  much  about  these  birds  that 
his  word  would  be  enough.  He  certainly  knows  more  than  any  of 
them.' 

"The  last  chapter  in  the  histoty,  I  published  in  "The  Osprey, 
Vol.  IV,  p,  173.  It  is  a  letter  from  Cassin  to  Spencer  Baird,  July 
S,  1343:  'Dear  Baird:  Dished!  Last  evening  being  the  4th  of 
July  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  did  not 
muster  a  quorum,  the  honorable  members  being  as  it  would  appear 
pttiiolic  as  well  as  scienti6c,  were  probably  helping  to  celebrate 
the  aoniversaiy  of  the  nation's  birthday  in  a  manner  seeming  to 
them  right  and  proper,  which  was  pretty  enough  in  them,  and  to 
which  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  excepting  that  1  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  reading  to  them  your  paper.'  It  was  read  the  next 
week,  however,  and  ordered  printed  July  25th.  Audubon  revised 
his  opinion  of  the  new  species,  accepted  them  gracefully  and  figured 
them  in  the  appendix  of  Vol.  VII  of  his  1840-14  edition  of  'Birds 
of  America.'  Let  us  hope  that  \Vm.  Baird,  in  the  same  spirit, 
revised  his  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  ornithologists." 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mi.ts  M.  R. 
Audubon  for  the  generous  ^t  of  the  Baird  letters,  and  to  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Baird,  who  kindly  furnished  me  with  copies  of  Audubon's 
correspondence  to  her  father,  five  of  the  letters  being  a  direct  reply 
to  those  sent  by  Baird.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Prof.  O,  B.  Super 
of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  information  regarding  cer-  " 
tain  names  and  localities  mentioned  in  the  letters,  and  to  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  for  assistance  ren- 
dered. In  Dr.  Coues's  Bibliography  of  1878  {in  'Birds  of  the 
Colorado  Valley'),  in  quoting  the  1840-44  edition  of  'Birds  of 
America,'  he  writes  the  following,  so  beautifully  and  truthfully 
expressed:  "If  a  trace  of  sentiment  be  permi.ssible  in  bibliography, 
I  should  say  that  the  completion  of  this  splendid  series  of  plates 
with  the  name  bairdii  was  significant;  the  glorious  Audubonian 
sun  had  set  indeed,  but  in  the  dedicating  of  the  species  to  '  his  young 
friend  Spencer  F.  Baird'  the  scepter  was  handed  to  one  who  was 
to  wield  it  with  a  force  that  no  other  ornithologist  of  America  has 
ever  exercised." 
these  Letters  are  copied  "verbatim,  literatim,  et  punctuatim." 
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Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlble,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  June  4,  1840. 
Dear  Sir 

I  herewith  send  you  the  description  of  a  specie-s  of  Tyrannula, 
an  account  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  neither  in  your 
Omitholo^cal  Biography  and  Synopsis,  nor  in  Nuttall's  Omi- 
thologj'.  I  have  obtained  three  specimens,  all  in  low  swampy 
thickets.  Two  of  them  I  stuffed,  the  third  (obtained  last  Satui^ 
day)  [May  30,  1840]  I  have  in  spirits  and  would  gladly  send  it 
to  you,  had  I  the  opportunity.  Their  habits  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Little  Tyrant  Flycatcher.  {Muxcicapa  Pu»Ula.) 
Male. 
Bill  lat^,  depressed,  decidedly  convex  in  its  lateral  outlines, 

'  and  very  broad.  Third  quilt  longest.  Bill  dusky  above,  yellow 
beneath.  Feet  dark  brown.  Upper  parts  clear  greenish  olive. 
Cheeks  and  sides  of  neck  of  a  slightly  lighter  tint.  General  color 
of  lower  parts  gamboge  yellow,  throat  slightly  darker,  across  the 
breast  tinged  with  yellowish  green.  Quills  and  tail  brown.  First 
row  of  smaller  wing  coverts  tipped  with  yellowish  white,  as  also 
are  the  secondaiy  coverts.  Secondary  quilb  narrowly  tipped  and 
mar^ned  with  the  same.  Loral  space  and  eyelids  yellotvish. 
Outer  edge  of  tail  feathers,  like  the  Back.  Length  to  end  of 
t&\\  5  1/2,  to  end  of  wings  3,^;^,  of  claws  4*-^,  wing  from  fiexure 
2  6/12;   tail  2;   distance  between  end  of  closed  wing  and  end  of 

.  fail  1  3/12:  Bill  along  ridge  5/12,  lower  mandible  7/12:  Tarsus 
-^;  Hind  toe  And  claw  ^,  middle  toe  and  claw  ^:  First 
quill  4/12  less  than  third;  ^'f*  less  than  second.  Middle  tail 
feathers  '-^  less  than  the  outer.  It  differs  very  decidedly  from 
the  Little  Tyrant  Flycatcher.  The  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  of 
a  much  brighter  and  purer  color.  The  white  and  ash  of  the  throat, 
neck,  and  sides,  is  replaced  by  the  yellow  and  greenish  yellow. 
The  color  of  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  is  much  brighter,  being 
a  decided  gamboge.  The  bill  is  much  lai^r,  and  broader,  being 
very  decidedly  convex  in  its  lateral  outlines.  The  tail  alsu  is  of 
a  darker  brown. 

I  send  you  the  measurement  of  another  Flycatcher  which  I  shot 
last  Saturday.  It  was  flying  about  from  one  low  bush  to  another, 
in  a  field  by  the  creek.     I  heard  no  note.     Length  to  end  of  tail 
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5  3/4,  of  uings  4  7/12,  of  claws  ^:  extent  9  1/2:  Tail  2  '-^, 
wing  from  flexure  3  ^:  end  of  closed  wing  from  end  of  tail  1 
^;  Second  quill  longest  ^  longer  than  the  first.  Middle 
tail  feathers  ^P  shorter  than  outer.  Bill  along  the  ridge  5/12, 
edge  of  lower  mandible  ^  tarsus  ^;  Hind  toe  and  claw  4/12; 
middle  toe  and  claw  ^. 

TTiis  bird  was  a  female,  and  resembled  the  Wood  Pewee  very 
much  having  the  same  lai^  and  broad  bill,  and  pretty  much  the 
same  claws.     It  may  be  a  very  small  individual  of  that  species. 

You  see  Sir  that  I  have  taken  (after  much  hesitation)  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  you.  I  am  but  a  boy,  and  very  inexperienced,  as 
you  no  doubt  will  observe  fron)  my  description  of  the  Flycatcher. 
My  brother'  last  year  commenced  the  study  of  our  Birds,  and  after 
some  months  I  joined  him.  He  has  gone  elsewhere  to  settle  and 
I  am  left  alone.  I  have  been  much  assisted  however  by  Dr.  A. 
Foster*  of  this  place  in  various  ways,  and  should  the  above  Fly- 
catcher happen  not  to  have  been  described,  it  would  gratify  me 
very  much  to  have  it  honored  with  his  name.  This  letter  is  already 
too  long,  yet  perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  tor  adding  a  few  remarks 
about  some  of  the  Birds  found  about  Carlisle.  And  first,  has 
not  the  adult  male  Cape  May  warbler  a  black  crown?  I  obtained 
three  specimens  this  spring,  two  of  which  agree  with  your  de- 
scription, while  the  third  resembles  the  other  two  perfectly,  except 
in  having  a  perfectly  black  crown,  as  stated  by  Nuttal. 

The  Little  Tyrant  Flycatchers  (M.  Pusilla)  were  very  abundant 
here  this  spring.  I  found  them  principally  on  low  bushes  and 
trees,  in  wet  places,  and  I  have  seen  more  than  a  dozen  in  a  day. 

The  Rough  winged  swallow  is  very  abundant  about  here.  In 
fact  I  may  say  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Common  Bank  Swallow,  as 
I  have  in  vain  this  spring  endeavored  to  get  a  specimen  of  the 
latter.    They  breed  in  the  banks  along  the  I^etort  spring. 

■  William  M.  Balrd.  Irarn  In  Reading,  Ph.,  Aug.  4.  1817.  riled  In  Keadlng.  Oct.  10. 
1872.  Entered  Latajette  ColleEe  1834.  Graduaied  at  Dlckln»on  CoLleKe  1837. 
Admltled  to  Berks  Count;  bar.  Reading,  April  12. 1844.  Ma^or  of  Reading  1856-60. 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  Slh  District  of  Pennsylvania,  18S9-1872, 

■Dr,  Allred  Foster,  M.  D.,  born  17W.  died  1847.  Graduated  from  Dickinson 
CoUefeln  1809.  On  his  tombstone  In  the  cemetery  at  Carlisle,  Pa„  is  Inscribed  "Pur- 
ity of  mind  and  Intesrity  of  punKise  graced  his  great  attainments  in  science  and 
literature;  and  bis  character  happily  blended  the  giiileleesness  ot  childhood  with 
the  wisdoni  ol  mature  years." 
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I  procured  a  singular  variety  of  the  Ruby  crowned  Regulus  this 
spring.     It  has  a  patch  of  whitish  feathers  on  the  forehead. 

I  have  already  tresspassed  too  much  on  your  patience,  and 
will  conclude  by  saying,  that  if  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  assistance 
to  you  in  any  way,  be  assured  that  although  others  may  tender  it 
more  ably,  yet  none  can  more  cheerfully.  ]  am  Sir,  very  Respect- 
fully 

Your  Obedient  Servant 

Spencer  F.  Baird 
J.  J.  Audubon.     F.  R.  S.   &c. 
[Superscription]  John  J.  Audubon.    F.  R,  S.  etc, 
86  White  Street, 
New  York. 


Addcbon  to  Baird. 

New  York,  June  13,  1840. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  home  from  Charleston  S.  C.  yesterday,  I  found 
your  kind  favor  of  the  4th  inst.  in  which  you  have  the  goodness 
to  inform  me  that  you  have  discovered  a  new  species  of  fly-catcher, 
and  which,  if  the  bird  corresponds  to  your  description,  is,  indeed, 
likely  to  prove  itself  hitherto  undeseribed,  for  although  you  sp>eak 
of  yourself  as  being  a  youth,  your  style  and  the  descriptions  you 
have  sent  me  prove  to  me  that  an  old  head  may  from  time  to  time 
be  found  on  young  shoulders! 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  one  of  the  stuffed  specimens  as  weU 
as  the  one  preserved  in  spirits,  and  wish  you  also  to  rest  assured 
that  if  the  little  Museicapa  stands  as  a  nondescript  that  I  shall  feel 
pleased  to  name  it  after  your  friend. 

I  never  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  male  of  the  Cape  May 
warbler  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head  pure  black.  Have  you 
compared  the  Regulus  with  the  description  of  Regulus  Cuvderit 
Could  you  not  send  me  your  bird  to  look  at?  Being  on  the  eve 
of  publishing  the  Quadrupeds  of  our  Country,  I  have  thought 
that  you  might  have  it  in  your  power  to  procure  several  of  the 
smaller  species  for  me,  and  thereby  assist  me  considerably.  Please 
to  write  to  me  again  soon,  as  I  must  resume  my  travels  in  8  or 
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10  days.    Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  small  edition  oF  The  Birds 
of  America  which  I  am  now  publishing  ?    Believe  me,  dear  sir. 
With  good  wishes,  your  obt.  sert., 

John  J.  Audubon. 


Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle,  July  Hth,  1840. 
Dear  Sir 

I  send  you  those  birds  I  spoke  of  some  time  ago  and  would  have 
sent  them  sooner  had  I  a  suitable  opportunity.  I  write  in  Carlisle 
but  I  shall  take  the  box  containing  them  to  Reading,  from  which 
place  or  from  Pottsgrove  I  will  send  them  to  Philadelphia.  My 
Grandfather  and  father  lived  at  Stowe  a  fami  about  one  mile  from 
Pottsgrove,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  in 
Ttsiting  the  scenes  of  my  childhood.  Perhaps  I  shall  reach  your 
farm  on  the  Perkiomen  in  my  rambles,  and  I  certainly  shall  in  that 
event  look  for  the  cave  in  the  bank  of  that  creek,  should  it  still  exist 
there,  and  will  listen  to  the  song  of  the  Pewee  *  if  audible.  I  yester- 
day prepared  a  quantity  of  arsenical  soap  to  fake  along  with  me, 
in  hope  of  being  able  to  procure  some  addition  to  my  collections. 

The  thrush  I  sent  was  shot  last  spring,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
anything  about  its  manners.  The  Regulus  was  procured  on  a  wil- 
low over  the  Letort  spring.'  It  was  in  company  with  many  Ruby 
crowned  individuals.  I  send  its  measurements  below.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  any  more  individuals  of  the  new?  species 
of  Miucicapa.  The  stuffed  specimen  I  send  was  much  injured  in 
shooting  and  could  not  be  prepared  well.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
uw  name  of  that  young  warbler  acconipanying  the  other  birds  in 
•he  box.  I  shot  two  of  them  together  on  a  hickory  tree ;  they  were 
Mther  inactive  and  uttered  only  a  slight  "hee."  The  shrew  in  the 
boi,  I  found  last  fall  lying  dead  on  a  path  along  the  Conedogn'init 
creek.     Please  tell  me  its  name  as  I  cannot  identify  it  with  any  of 


'SuAudubon's  account  of  the  Pewee  Flycatcber  neat  Inn  In  the  ctkve  on  IUb"M 
GrOFc"  Farm.      (OrnilhologiCKl  filoBraphy.  Vol.  II,  1S34,  p.  122.) 

'A  nnBll  slresm  tlukt  riaei  nbout  two  miles  south  of  Carlisle.  Bows  through  tl 
cdfe  oT  ibe  town  and  falls  Into  the  Conedoswlnlt  Creek  about  three  milea  north 
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Godnian's '  animals.  I  must  nuw  explain  to  you  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  Uibels  attached  to  the  legs  of  the  birds.  The  figures  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  name  signify  its  number  in  order  among  the  birds 
stuffed  this  year.  The  figures  on  the  other  side  of  the  label,  have 
referenee  to  the  date  of  being  shot.  The  first  fig.  shows  the  month, 
the  second  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  third  the  year.  Thus 
5.8.40  signifies  May  8th  1840.  If  you  de.sire  it  I  will  send  you  a  list 
of  the  bird<j  obtained  and  seen  about  here.  We  have  as  yet  not 
more  than  about  1 25  species,  excluding  some  of  the  common  birds 
as  the  Flieker,  Dove,  Pigeon,  Ferruginous  thrush  etc.  which  we 
have  not  yet  stuffed,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  very  facihty  of  ob- 
taining them. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  individual  is  whose  name  is  down  on  your 
list  as  Spencer  Baird.  Some  time  ago  I  sent  down  to  Philada.  for 
some  numbers  of  your  work,  but  did  not  become  a  regular  sub- 
scriber which  however  I  would  gladly  do  were  it  in  my  power.  A 
Gentleman  possessing  u  large  garden  near  Carlisle  recently  told 
me  that  among  the  humming  birds  seen  about  his  flowers,  he  had 
frequently  observed  one  apparently  green  all  over,  and  much  lai^r 
than  any  »f  the  others,  also  one  with  yellow  on  its  wings.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  hoaxing  me  or  not,  perhaps  he  is,  however  as  he 
gave  me  an  invitation  to  come  and  shoot  some,  I  shall  6nd  out. 
Believe  me  Dear  Sir. 

Your  Obedient  Servant. 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
John  J.  Audubon. 

Regulus  — Shot  April  16.  1840. 

Length  to  end  of  tail  4  1/4,  of  Wings  3  1/2,  of  claws  4  1/4. 
Wing  from  flexure  2  5/16.  Bill  along  ridge  -^  edge  of  upper 
mandible  '-^  Tarsus  Middle  toe  and  claw  -{j-. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle  December  10th,  1840. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  take  this  occasion  of  writing  to  you  to  let  you  know  what  I  have 

'John  D.  Godtnan.  author  of  'AmericBn  Natural  History'  (lat.  ed.  pubd.  18231. 
'Ramblea  o[  a  Naturalist.'  etc..  etc.  Professor  of  Natural  History  In  the  Franklin 
Institute  ot  Fennsylvanlit.    Born  Dec.  1794.  died  April.  1S30. 
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been  doinf;  in  the  Bird  iine  since  I  last  wrote  you.  I  was  away 
fnin  home  all  last  summer  and  part  of  the  fall,  but  when  I  reached 
Cariisle  in  October  I  set  to  work  with  redoubled  zeal.  It  was  a 
source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  I  was  not  able  to  meet  you  in 
Philadelphia  when  I  was  there  during  the  latter  part  of  September. 
1  saw  Mr.  Chevalier '  several  times,  and  found  him  a  very  agreeable 
gentleman. 

I  have  obtained  a  number  of  new  species  since  1  returned,  prin- 
cipally ducks,  hawks,  owls  etc.  Some  of  them  are  the  Scaup  duck, 
the  Shoveller,  the  short  eared  owl,  the  long  eared  owl,  the  great 
American  Shrike,  the  Blue  Grosbeak  together  with  many  others. 
I  also  have  two  more  spedes,  descriptions  of  which  1  cannot  find 
anywhere.  The  first  is  a  Musckapa^  obtained  Oct.  12th,  Body 
stout,  feet  long  &  stout,  3d  quill  longest.  Head  dark  brown,  rest 
of  upper  parts  greenish  olive,  lower  parts  sulphur  yellow.  Tail 
edged  &  tipped  narrowly  with  white.  Bill  &  feet  deep  black. 
Lateral  outline  of  upper  Mandible  slightly  convex.  Ix)wer  mandi- 
ble with  the  ridge  very  distinct.  I<ength  to  end  of  tail  6  5/12  ext. 
10  3/4.    Tarsus  ^  Bill  1/2.    Tail  2  11/12. 

TTte  other  bird  is  a  veiy  small  woodpecker.'  Has  the  family 
look  of  all  the  small  woodpeckers.  Strongly  different  from  all  the 
others.  Upper  part  of  head  red,  lower  parts  dirty  yellow,  with  a 
few  brown  spots  on  the  abdomen.  Bill  short  very  broad,  with  the 
three  ridges  of  the  upper  mandible  very  distinct.  Upper  mandible 
brown,  lower  whitish,  both  mandibles  with  the  dorsal  outlines 
convex,  and  the  bill  pointed.  Length  6  1/2,  wing  3  1/4.  If  you 
wish  it  I  will  send  a  more  minute  description. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  birds  etc.  I  sent  in  the  small  box. 
Please  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  shrew,  and  young  warbler  con- 
tamed  in  it. 


'J.  B.  Chevalier.  His  name  appearg  In  Vols.  1  lo  V.  "Birds  of  America."  Svo. 
1S40,  u  Ihe  Philadelphia  publisher.  In  the  laller  part  of  his  life  he  was  unfonunate 
and  wM  taken  care  of  and  provided  for  b;  Audubon  and  hie  sons  up  lo  the  time  of 
bit  dealb. 

'The  descrlpllon  atrongl;  Indleatea  flaviventrit  l>ul  the  measuremenls  of  length 
ami  eitent  considerably  exceed  the  average  of  this  species. 

>  Probably  D.  pabactna  Id  Immature  plumage.  In  Ihe  Balrd  Bros.  '  List  of  Birds 
found  In  the  vldnlly  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co..  Fenn..'  1B44,  the  specieg  pre- 
ceding Pictt*  jPuAcKmi  is  Indicated  thus.  "  Finn  .  One  apecimen  obialned." 
The  bird  referred  to  In  thia  letter  la  poaaibl;  the  Pinu  in  the  List  with  the  apeclflc 
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I  have  been  using  every  exertion  to  obtain  quadrupeds,  but  with 
little  success  as  yet.  I  however  have  recently  secured  several  valu- 
able auxiliaries  from  whom  I  expect  a  great  deal.  One  of  them 
told  me  that  he  had  caught  last  winter  a  rabbit  quite  Brownish  red. 

Professor  Allen '  of  our  College  here  told  me  an  anecdote  respect- 
ing a  weasel,  which  anecdote  he  had  from  a  highly  creditable  source. 
It  happened  in  Maine.  "A  weasel  was  introduced  into  a  cellar 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  very  laige  ones.  He  finally 
succeeded  in  killing  these  in  the  following  ingenious  manner.  He 
dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  narrowing 
gradually  from  the  entrance  until  it  was  just  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  weasel  to  pop  when  it  opened  again  in  the  air.  He  was  then 
seen  to  run  into  this  hole  pursued  by  a  large  rat,  to  run  out  of  the 
narrow  end,  and  immediately  to  run  into  the  other  end  again,  and 
attack  the  rat  from  behind,  and  kill  it.  In  this  way  he  succeeded 
in  exterminating  the  whole."  He  assured  me  the  stoiy  was  worthy 
of  all  credit. 

A  week  or  two  ago  I  shot  a  Bay  Lynx  or  Wild  Cat  a  mile  &  a 
quarter  from  Carlisle.  It  was  2  1/2  feet  long  &  weighed  J2  1/2 
pounds.  The  general  color  of  the  Pelage  b  of  a  light  yellowish 
brown,  mixed  with  greyish  white.  The  former  most  conspicuous 
about  the  head  &  rump.  Belly  white  spotted  with  black.  Fore 
legs  transversely  banded  with  several  black  stripes  inside.  Fore 
legs  barred  with  greyish  white  on  a  Brownish  red  ground  outside. 
Tail  yellowbh  brown  above,  white  beneath  a  patch  of  black  at  the 
end  above.  Ears  black  at  base  then  a  triangular  space  of  white, 
then  margined  black  again.  I  have  a  much  fuller  description  & 
table  of  measurements  in  my  note  book. 

Please  to  let  me  know  when  you  commence  publishing  your 
"Biography  of  Quadrupeds"  etc.,  and  on  what  plan  it  is.  Expense 
etc.  I  remain. 

Your  Obedient  Servant 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
John  J.  Audubon.  F.  R.S. 
New  York 

No.  86  White  St. 

'  WUliam  Henry  Allen,  1  .       ,  _  .  ._ 

-  -----  -  ,g     jg^j 
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Audubon  to  Baird. 

New  York,  December  25,  1840. 
My  dear  sir, 

Oq  my  return  yesterday  from  a  tour  of  a  month,  I  found  your 
kind  favor  of  the  lOth  inst.  at  my  house.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
you  and  I  should  not  have  met  at  Philadelphia,  as  I  feel  sure  by  the 
style  and  contents  of  your  letters  to  me  that  you  are  fond  of  the 
study  of  natural  objects,  as  much  as  I  am. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  journey  during  the  last  summer  and 
autumn  was  a  pleasing  one  to  you,  as  1  can  well  conceive  from  the 
fiesh  recollections  of  my  many  rambles. 

You  would  oblige  me  much  by  sending  me  (through  Mr.  Cheva- 
lier) the  Mittcicapa  you  obtained  Oct.  12th,  and  also  the  small 
woodpecker  "with  the  very  broad  bill"  I  am  anxious  to  see  those 
birds,  and  will  take  especial  care  of  them,  and  also  return  them  to 
you,  free  of  all  expense, 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  return  to  the  specimens  you  have  already 
sent  me,  but  in  my  next  letter,  I  will  assure  you  of  the  names  of  the 
subjects.  I  wbb  I  could  see  your  Bay  Lynx,  as  I  feel  somewhat 
confident  that  we  have  more  than  two  species  within  our  limits.. 

Your  anecdote  connected  with  the  sagacity  of  the  Weasel  •  is 
quite  pleasing  to  me,  and  will  appear  in  my  biographies  of  quad- 
rupeds bye  and  bye.  I  cannot,  as  yet,  give  you  any  estimate  of  ray 
work  on  the  Quadrupeds  of  our  Country  but  will  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  my  best  wishes,  for  your  health  and  prosperity, 
I  pray  you  to  consider  me  as  your  friend  and  obt.  servent, 

John   J.   Audubon. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle,  June  21,  1S41. 
Dear  Sir 

The  spring  having  finally  passed  by  and  the  migratory  birds 
with  it,  I  take  the  occasaion  to  let  you  know  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  my  brother  and  myself  this  season.    As  a  general  thing  birds 

■  Reference  to  bis  work  shows  ihkt  tbe  aDecdote  was  not  inclucleil  In  the  biography 
of  Ihe  Wesael. 
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of  all  kinds  were  unusually  abundant  this  spring,  nearly  all  having 
been  found  which  have  been  seen  at  any  time  before.  Mnny  rare 
birds  were  found  in  great  abundance,  indeed  some  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  induce  the  belief  of  Cumberland  Valley  being  on  the 
line  of  the  main  route  in  proceeding  north.  SylvicoUi  Maritima 
as  usual  was  rather  plenty.  Three  were  shot  this  spring,  as  well 
as  three  last  year.  They  were  always  found  single  or  associated 
with  a  few  individuals  of  S.  Blackhumve,  S.  Icieroceyhaia.  S.  Virens 
etc.,  and  in  every  situation.  Orchards,  Willow  trees,  dry  rolling 
woods  &  Bottoms.  S.  Blackbumice  abounded.  Some  times  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  were  seen  in  a  day.  S.  IcleTocepkala  was 
exceedingly  common,  indeed  for  two  or  three  days,  as  much  so  as 
S.  Coronata.  One  day  at  the  North  Mountain  we  must  have 
seen  four  or  five  hundred.  S.  Castanea  was  not  so  abundant.  S- 
Maculosa  exceedingly  abundant  several  days.  TricluM  Phila- 
delphia was  met  with  five  times,  two  specimens,  male  &  Female 
were  obtained,  one  also  last  year,  a  female.  The  two  Females 
differ  considerably,  both  in  size  and  in  color.  Helinaia  Rubri- 
capiUa  was  very  common.  We  shot  six  or  eight  in  one  day  & 
could  have  shot  more.  Helinaia  SoHiaria  was  rather  common. 
H.  Peregrina  vaa  met  with  once.  Myiodioctes  Canadensis  ex- 
ceedingly common.  Myiodioctes  WiUonii  abundant,  fifteen  & 
thirty  often  seen  in  a  day. 

There  is  one  flycatcher  respecting  which  we  are  in  doubt,  an<i 
which  was  veiy  abundant  this  spring.  It  is  the  oue  we  had  con- 
sidered M.  Pimila  but  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Biography, 
has  thrown  doubt  on  this  supposition,  it  agrees  pretty  well  with 
the  jtf .  Acadica  of  Nuttall,  but  not  with  the  Acadica  of  the  Synopisis. 
I  will  send  you  one  as  soon  as  possible  that  you  may  decide  the 
question,  as  there  is  no  set  of  Plates  in  Carlisle  to  which  we  might 
refer.  The  small  yellow  bellied  Flycatcher  which  I  sent  you  last 
summer,  was  very  abundant  this  spring.  Do  you  wish  any  more 
specimens?  Dr.  (ieorge  C.  T^ib'  of  Philadelphia  procured  that 
same  bird  last  year,  and  it  was  proposed  I  believe  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Ornithologists  to  name  it  Muscirapa  Leibii,  which  would 
do  veiy  well.    The  thrush  I  sent  you,  was  also  quite  common  in 

I  A  resident  of  PhlladelpbiB,  Pa.     Described  Ffiliipiia  griata  In  1840.     IXed  prior 
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the  mountaina  around  here.  Mr.  Nuttal)  indicates  it  in  bis  de- 
scriplion  of  Turdus  Wilsoni^,  or  T.  Solitariwt.  We  obtained  two 
genume  Miucicapa  Traillii,  agreeing  precisely  with  the  description, 
a&  to  size,  color,  proportion  of  quills  etc.  If  you  have  ever  been 
ID  Cumberland  County  you  will  be  aware  that  two  parallel  ranges 
of  mountains  run  east  &  west  about  six  miles  from  CaHisle  on 
each  side.  These  appear  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Sylvicolidoe 
and  many  others,  from  where  they  sally  out  into  the  Valley.  Of 
rouise  they  are  always  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  ihere. 
ft  was  in  the  Northern  range,  called  the  North  Mountain  that 
we  met  with  Troghdytet  Bewkkii.  Three  individuals  were  seen 
early  in  the  spring  and  I  saw  another  a  few  days  ago  near  the  very 
piare  where  I  had  shot  one  of  the  others.  T.  Patuxtris  wan  shot 
in  a  little  pond  in  the  South  Mountain. 

J  was  considerably  surprised  at  meeting  with  a  small  Sock  of 
the  Kne  finch  (Linaria  Pintu)  on  the  28th  of  last  May.  The 
specimens  obtained,  (Male  &  Female)  were  very  bright.  Three 
specimens  (one  male  &  two  females)  of  Peucea  Lincolnii  were 
added  to  our  collection.  Two  found  on  apple  trees  in  the  Valley, 
the  other  on  a  pine  near  the  mountain. 

FringUla  Leucophry*  was  very  abundant.  One  day  at  lea-st 
sixty  were  seen  in  small  fiocks  all  over  the  country. 

Coceoborus  CaruUus  was  obtained  at  the  North  Mountain,  this 
spring.  Only  two  were  seen.  —  Vireo  Solitarius  was  so  common 
that  dozens  could  have  been  shot  in  a  day. 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learti  that  the  South  Southerly, 
FitHgula  glacialis  occurs  in  the  Conedogwinit  creek  near  this 
place.  We  obtained  two  specimens,  male  &  female.  The  first 
was  caught  in  a  small  Pond  alxiut  three  miles  from  town,  where  it 
had  alighted  &  where  it  was  unable  to  escape  the  Puddle  being 
but  three  or  four  yards  broad.  The  other  was  shot  in  the  creek 
while  flying  past  my  brother.  A  man  living  near  that  water  told 
us  that  he  several  times  early  in  the  spring  had  shot  a  small  Black 
&  while  duck  with  a  veiy  long  tail.  May  we  not  expect  to  see 
yoii  in  Cariisle  before  a  great  while? 

It  would  give  us  verj'  great  pleasure  indeed.     I  remain 
Yours  sincerely 

Spencer  F.  Baird 
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I  omitted  to  mention  the  caae  of  an  Airtur  which  we  shot  on  the 
9th  of  May  Ust.  It  is  very  like  the  young  Male  of  Astur  Fuacut, 
the  principle  difference  being  in  size.  The  dimensions  were  as 
follows.  Length  to  end  of  tail  16  inches,  of  wings  11  3/4,  of 
claws  13  1/4,  From  flexure  8  1/2,  extent  28.  The  specimen  was 
a  Male.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  sex,  as  tbe  testes 
were  large  &  very  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  both  myself  and  nay 
brother.  Can  this  be  Astur  Fiucusf  The  fourth  quill  is  longest. 
The  bird  appears  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  a  specimen  (Male) 
of  Astur  Ftiscus. 

S.  F.  B. 
John  J.  Audubon,  Esq. 
No.  86  White  St. 
New  York 

Audubon  to  Baird. 

New  York,  July  29,  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, — 

I  have  not  had  time  to  answer  your  interesting  favor  of  the  21st 
until  this  morning,  being  now  constantly  engaged  in  the  figuring, 
&c.,  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Our  Country;  by  which  I  mean  that  I 
actually  work  from  daylight  every  day  until  I  retire  to  my  neces- 
sary repose  at  night. 

Your  observations  upon  the  birds  of  passage  the  last  spring  are 
what  they  have  been  almost  throughout  the  U,  S.  The  very  back- 
ward spring  which  we  have  experienced  this  year  did  no  doubt 
retard  the  coming  into  the  States  the  millions  of  passenger  birds 
that  come  to  us  from  beyond  our  limits.  The  Fly-catcher  of  which 
you  are  in  doubt  is  nevertheless  the  M.  PuaiUa,  and  you  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  perhaps  some  discrepancy  between  the  speci- 
mens you  have  procured  and  the  descriptions  you  may  have  read, 
as  among  mine  these  differences  are  quite  obvious  and  belonging 
to  either  sex  or  age,  as  is  indeed  the  ease  with  most  of  our  birds  as 
well  as  among  many  of  our  quarupeds.  Thus,  the  small  yellow 
bellied  Fty-eatcher  of  my  friend  Leib  is  nothing  else  than  an  adult 
male  of  this  speciesl  As  to  the  Thrush  which  I  have  of  yours  it  is 
quite  in  the  same  predicament  being  only  a  Bird  of  12  months  old 
of  the  Turdus  mustelintts  of  Wilson.     I  am  indeed  surprised  that 
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you  should  have  perceived  the  "South  Southerly"  about  you,  this 
b,  however,  no  more  than  an  accident,  that  you  should  have  met 
with  the  Golden  Eye  is  not  at  all  strange,  as  that  species  occupies 
at  different  periods  almost  any  stream  of  the  Union. 

I  cannot  at  present  tell  you  when  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  you  at  your  own  domicile,  and  yet  this  may  happen 
quite  unexpectedly. 

Do  you  not  pay  attention  to  the  quadrupeds  around  you?  If 
notjl  wish  you  would! — and  moreo\"erI  should  be  highly  pleased 
to  hear  of  your  procuring  for  us  all  such  as  may  be  found  in  your 
vieimty.  You  have  Bats,  Wood  Rah,  A  Mice,  Weasels,  dec,  Ac, 
all  of  which  I  should  like  to  possess  specimens  at  your  hands. 
Could  you  not  save  all  that  you  come  across  with  in  this  way, 
place  them  in  comjnon  good  Rum,  and  forward  them  to  me  at  once 
or  as  soon  as  yuu  have  some  2  or  three  species.  I  will  most  cheer- 
fully pay  all  expenses  to  Philadelphia  addressed  to  J.  B.  Chevalier, 
No.  70  Dock  Street. 

1  am  now  as  anxious  about  the  publication  of  the  Quadrupeds 
as  1  ever  was  in  the  procuring  of  our  Birds,  indeed  my  present 
interest  in  Zoology  is  altogether  bent  toward  the  Completion  of 
this  ilepartnient  of  Natural  Science. 

Do  please  write  to  me  often  as  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  and  when  I  am  somewhat  slow  in  answering  your  letters,  be 
assured  that  it  is  altogether  on  a/c  of  the  excess  of  Labour  that  I 
have  to  go  through. 

Beheve  me  with  sincere  good  wishes 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

John  J.  Audubon. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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AN  ASTRONOMICAL  DETERMINATION  OF  THE 

HEIGHTS  OF  BIRDS  DURING  NOCTURNAL 

MIGRATION. 

BY   FREDERIC   W.   CARPENTER. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  in  the  'Bulletin  of  the 
Nuttall  Omilholog^cal  Club,' '  called  attention  to  the  telescope  as 
a  means  for  actually  observing  against  the  moon  as  a  background 
the  nocturnal  migrator)'  flight  of  birds.  Realizing  the  possibilities 
of  this  method  in  throwing  light  on  the  unsettled  question  of  ele- 
vation, Mr.  Scott,  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Young  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Department  of  Princeton  University,  made  the  following 
observations  and  calculations.  A  nine  and  one-half  inch  telescope 
was  pointed  toward  the  moon  in  the  month  of  October,  1880. 
Numbers  of  birds  were  seen  flying  in  a  general  southeasterly  direc- 
tion. Since  these  birds  were  clearly  outlined  they  must  have  been 
at  least  one  mile  from  the  observers,  for  if  nearer  the  telescope  they 
would  have  been  out  of  focus.  A  distance  of  one  mile  was,  there- 
fore, taken  as  the  inferior  limit  of  the  field  of  observation;  and  on 
the  assumption  that  birds  would  not  fly  at  a  greater  height  than 
ten  thousand  feet  the  superior  limit  of  the  field  was  fixed  at  a 
dbtance  of  four  miles.  These  distances  and  the  angle  at  which 
the  telescope  was  inclined  gave  the  data  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
birds  observed  were  flying  from  one-half*  to  two  miles  above  the 
earth. 

F.  M.  Chapman  followed  a  tew  years  later  with  a  report  in  this 
journal^  of  observations  made  n-ith  a  six  andone-half  inch  telescope 
during  a  night  in  September,  IS87.  With  the  assistance  of  an 
astronomical  friend,  John  Tatlock,  Jr.,  the  writer  prepared  a  table 

■Scott.  W.  E,   D..'8I,       Some  Observations  on  the  Mlgr&tlon  of  Blrda. 
Nuttall  Ornlth.  Club,  Vol.  VI.  No.  2.  pp.  ST-100.  I  lis.    Mlgrallon  of  Birds  at  Night. 
Ibid..  No.  3,  p.  188.     Note  by  J.  A.  Allen  appended  lo  each  article, 

>  Thig  lower  limit  la  given  by  J,  A.  Allen  and  Newton  and  Gadow  as  one  mi 
In  the  orielnal  paper  Mr.  Scott  makes  no  actual  slatement  of  the  dimension,  t 
in  his  figure  (p.  100)  the  distance  Is  represented  by  the  perpendicular  of  a  ri) 
triangle,  having  an  angle  of  30°  oppasile.  and  an  hypotenuse  one  mile  in  length. 
This  would  make  the  perpendicular  one-lialf  mile  long. 

'  Chapman,  P.  M..  'SS.    Observations  on  the  Nocturnal  Migration  of  Birds. 
Vol.  V.  No.  1,  pp.  37-39. 
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showing  the  probable  limits  of  heigKt  between  which  the  birds 
were  flying.  In  so  doing  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  least 
distance  from  the  observer  at  which  birds  could  be  seen  was  one 
mile,  and  the  greatest  dbtance  five  miles.  The  computation  of 
the  heights  showed  that  the  birds  were  flying  between  six  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  feet;  and  since  it  was  evident  that  "the 
major  portion  passed  at  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  distance" 
the  average  height  was  apparently  far  above  the  inferior  limit. 
To  both  observers  a  nearer  approach  to  an  accurate  measurement 
of  the  altitude  did  not  appear  possible.  Mr.  Chapman  wrote: 
"The  problem  of  determining  this  height  exactly  is  tiot,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  judge,  capable  of  a  definitive  solution,  for  the  reason 
that  ve  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  distance  of  the  bird  from 
the  observer. " 

TTie  foregoing  observations  have  been  accepted  by  J.  A.  Allen,' 
Newton  and  Gadow'  and  other  ornithologists  as  fair  evidence 
that  migrating  birds  fly  at  night  at  very  considerable  attitudes, 
and  comment  has  often  been  made  on  the  favorable  position  in 
which  birds  are  thus  placed  for  observing  the  prominent  features 
of  the  landscape  which  may  serve  to  guide  them  on  their  way. 
As  an  example  of  an  extreme  view  in  this  connection  it  should  be 
recalled  that  Gatke  in  his  book  entitled  'Die  Vogelwarte  Helgo- 
land' ^ves  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  an  altitude  of  thirty 
thousand  feet  or  even  more  may  be  attained. 

More  recent  attempts  to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  migratory 
Bight  have  indicated  that  this  has  been  over-estimated.  The 
methods  used  have,  however,  like  former  ones,  involved  apparently 
unavoidable  assumptions,  which,  though  probable,  do  not  admit 
of  strict  verification. 

The  heights  of  migrating  birds  seen  against  the  moon  in  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  at  the  Ladd  Observatory,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
were  calculated  by  F.  W.  Very,*  who  compared  the  apparent  sii!e 


'  Notes  appended  lo  the  srtidea  by  W.  E,  D.  Scolt  cited  above.  Also  review 
ol  Glike'a  'Heligoland.'     Auk,  189fi.  Vol.  Xlll,  No.  2,  pp,  137-153, 

'Nevtlon,  A.,  and  Gadow,  H.,  -SS-Ofl.  A  Dictionary  of  Birds.  lj>ndon.  xll  + 
1088  pp, 

■Very.  F.  W..  '97.  Obiervallons  of  the  Passaiie  of  Migrallne  Birds  acruss  the 
Umu  Disk  on  tbe  Nights  ol  Seplember  23  and  24,  1899.  aclenee.  N.  8.,  Vol.  VI, 
Nd.141,pp.  40»-411. 
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of  the  birds  with  the  size  of  prominent  lunar  features.  Assuming 
the  average  actual  length  of  these  birds  (presumably  small  ones) 
to  be  six  inches,  he  was  able  to  compute  their  distance  from  the 
observer  and  their  height  above  the  sea-level,  the  latter  proving  to 
be  about  two  thousand  feet.  A  larger  bird,  whose  distance  was 
detennined  by  focal  adjustment,  had  an  altitude  of  only  687  feet. 

In  an  extensive  paper'  on  bird  migration  published  in  1902, 
H.  A,  Winkenwerder  gives  the  result  of  work  done  by  him- 
self and  several  collaborators  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
At  Beloit  the  telescope  directed  toward  the  moon's  disk  showed 
birds  which  were  apparently  following  the  course  of  a  river  not  far 
from  the  observatory.  It  being  taken  for  granted  that  these  birds 
were  over  the  river  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  determine  their  ap- 
proximate heights.  The  majority  were  not  over  fifteen  hundred 
feet  from  the  earth,.  The  same  conditions  at  Detroit  gave  evidence 
that  the  flight  was  "somewhat  more  than  one-half  mile  above  the 
surface.' 

Two  papers  concerned  with  the  height  of  birds  in  diurnal  migra- 
tion have  come  to  my  notice.  In  England  R.  A.  Bray,*  while  look- 
ing at  the  sun  through  an  eight-inch  telescope  at  three  p.  m.  on 
Septemijcr  30,  1894,  saw  birds  pass  slowly  across  the  field  in  a 
southerly  direction.  The  birds  came  one  every  few  seconds  for  a 
space  of  ten  minutes.  They  were  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
As  both  the  birds  and  the  sun  were  in  focus  the  former  must  have 
been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  two  or  three  miles  away. 

The  height  as  well  as  the  velocity  of  a  daytime  flight  of  ducks 
were  accurately  determined  in  December,  1896,  by  H.  H.  Clayton* 
at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  Massachusetts.  This  observer, 
assisted  by  S.  P.  Fcigusson,  was  engaged  in  measuring  the  heights 
and  velocities  of  clouds,  making  use  of  theodolites  especially  adapted 
to  these  purposes.  The  appearance  of  a  flock  of  ducks  flying 
southwest  gave  opportunity  for  applying  the  instruments  to  or- 


>  Winkenwerder.  H.  A..  ^02.  The  Ulgrallon  of  Birds  with  Special  Referencr  to 
Nocturnal  Flight.  Bull.  Wis.  Nat.  HIsl.  8oc.,  N.  8.,  Vol.  II,  No.  *.  pp.  177-283, 
pis.  1-vlil,  1  photo. 

■  Bray,  R.  A..  'BS.  A  Remarkable  Flight  ot  Birds.  Nature,  Vol.  LII.  No.  1348. 
p.  416. 

•Ciaj'ton.  H.  H.,  '97.  The  Velocity  of  a  Flight  or  Ducks  Oblalned  b;  Trlang- 
ulation.  Science,  N.  8  .  Vol.  V,  No.  lOS.  p.  26.  The  Height  and  the  Velodl;  ot 
the  Flight  of  a  Flock  ot  Geese  Migratlne  Northward.    Ibid..  No.  IIS,  pp.  fiSA-580. 
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nitholo^cal  enda.  Their  readings  indicated  that  the  birds  were 
958  feet  above  the  ground,  and  were  flying  at  the  rate  of  47.8  miles 
an  hour.  Under  similar  conditions  in  March  of  the  following 
year  the  same  observer  ascertained  that  a  flock  of  geese  migrating 
northward  was  905  feet  high,  and  had  a  velocity  of  44.3  miles  an 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1905  Professor  Joel  Stebbins 
of  the  Astronomical  Department  of  the  Univenity  of  Illinois  and 
the  writer  made  a  series  of  observations  on  the  nocturnal  flight  of 
migrating  birds.  The  work  was  done  at  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory in  Urbana,  Ilhnois.  Professor  Stebbins  became  interested 
in  the  matter  of  detennining  the  heights  of  the  birds,  and  devised 
a  method  which  we  believe  furnishes  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
Hie  entire  credit  for  accomplishing  this  belongs  to  Professor 
Stebbins,  who  has  published  in  the  February  number  of  'Popular 
Astronomy' '  a  full  account  of  his  procedure  with  the  mathemvtical 
data  and  calculations.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  ornithologists  the  results  of  this  successful 
application  of  astronomical  methods  to  a  hitherto  unsolved  biolog- 
ical problem. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  for  the  computations  two 
telescopes  were  used  in  making  the  observations.  These  were 
three-inch  and  four-inch  equatorial  instruments,  placed  from  ten 
to  twenty-one  feet  apart  on  a  line  running  east  and  west.  'Die 
magnifications  were  about  twenty-five  and  thirty  diameters  re- 
spectively, and  the  powers  being  low  objects  as  near  as  one  thou- 
sand feet  could  be  seen  without  difiScuIty.  Both  telescopes  were 
directed  toward  the  moon,  and  an  observer  stationed  himself  at 
each.  Birds  passing  through  a  certain  area  between  the  telescopes 
and  the  moon  could  be  simultaneously  seen  by  the  two  observers. 
In  the  accompanying  <Uagram  this  area  is  included  by  the  triangle 
EC  D,  through  which  the  majority  of  the  birds  flew  approximately 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  There  are  also  shown 
the  two  areas,  ACE  and  B  D  E,  \a  which  passing  birds  were 
visible  to  one  of  the  observers  only.    The  figure  has  necessarily 

I  stebbins.  J.,  :  M.  A  llethod  of  Dctennlnlac  the  Heights  of  Ulcntinc  Birds. 
Populir  AnroDomy,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.  pp.  W-TO,  2it.  AJwi  Mpknte.  pp.  1-0 
<repkc«l). 
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been  drawn  out  of  its  true  proportions,  the  horizontal  dimension 
being  greatly  exaggerated  as  comp&red  witli  the  v'eTtical. 
Th*  eye-piece  of  each  telescope  was  provided  with  cross-hairs 
which  divided  the  field  into  octants,  and 
C         D  each  observer  had  at  hand  an  outline 

drawing  of  the  phase  of  the  moon  for 
the  night.  On  this  chart  were  drawn 
radiating  lines  corresponding  to  the 
cross  hairs  of  the  eye-pieces.  The 
telescopes  were  centered  on  the  moon's 
disk,  the  whole  of  which  appeared  tn 
the  fields  of  view,  and  each  eye-piece 
was  rotated  until  one  of  the  cross- 
hairs was  parallel  with  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  moon.  Birds  which 
passed  through  the  areas  limited  to 
one  telescope  (A  C  E  or  B  D  E)  were 
merely  counted  by  the  obsener  who 
saw  them,  but  when  a  bird  appeared 
in  the  area  covered  by  both  telescopes 
{E  C  D)  its  course  across  the  face  of 
the  moon  was  immediately  marked  on 
the  charts  by  straight  lines,  and  the 
hour  was  noted.  The  cross-hairs  made 
it  possible  to  locate  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  line  described  by  the  bird 
in  passing  before  the  moon's  disk. 
These  lines  of  flight  were  recorded  by 
the  obser\ers  independently,  and  ap- 
peared at  different  places  on  the  two 
charts,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  con- 
sidering the  projection  from  A  and  B  of 
any  point  (representing  the  bird)  in  the 
area  EC D  upon  the  line  C  D,  which 
indicates  the  moon's  disk.  The  distance 
between  these  two  projections  of  the 
point  will  varj'  in  accordance  with  vari- 
ations in   the  vertical   position   of  the 
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',.  e.,  with  the  distance  of  the  bird  from  the 


poiDt  in  question, 
telescopes. 

With  these  chart  records  and  the  necessary  astronomical  data 
Professor  Stebbins  was  able  to  ascertain  the  "parallax"  of  each 
bird,  that  is,  the  angle  at  the  bird  subtended  by  the  two  observers, 
which  is  equal  to  the  an^lar  distance  between  the  two  lines  of 
flight  appearing  on  the  chart.  Using  this  as  a  basis  the  distance 
of  the  bird  from  the  observers  and  its  height  above  the  ground 
were  computed.  The  probable  direction  of  flight  was  also  deter- 
mined, although  in  so  doing  It  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
flight  was  horizontal,  as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
This  assumption  was  not  needed  in  calculating  the  heights. 

The  accuracy  of  the  measurements  depended  on  the  skill  of 
the  observers  in  making  their  records  and  on  the  amount  of  "paral- 
lax." In  Professor  Stebbins's  opinion  the  computation  of  the 
greatest  height  (5400  feet)  involved  a  possible  error  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  while  the  lesser  heights  were  probably  correct  within  ten 
per  cent. 

ObservatioDs  were  made  on  several  nights  in  both  spring  and 
sutumn,  the  best  success  being  met  with  on  May  19-20,  and  Oc- 
tober 10.  On  the  first  date  78  birds  were  seen  during  two  and 
one-halt  hours,  1 1  by  both  observers,  33  by  Professor  Stebbins  only, 
and  34  by  the  writer  only.  On  October  10,  in  two  hours,  57  birds 
were  counted,  11  being  visible  through  both  telescopes:  of  the 
remainder  Professor  Stebbins  saw  17  and  the  writer  29. 

From  nine  satisfactory  chart  records  of  each  night  Professor 
Stebbins  has  prepared  the  material  for  the  following  tabular  views. 

Table  I. 
Birds  migrating  on  the  night  of  May  19-20, 1905,  one  day  after 
full  moon.    Weather  clear.    Wind  northwest,  4  miles  an  hour. 
Temperature  at  9  P.  M.  55°  F. 
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CAftPBNTER,  Height  of  Migrating  BinU. 


Table  II. 
Birds  migrating  on  the  night  of  October  10,  1905,  three  days 


before  full  moon.    Weather  clear. 
Temperature  at  9  p.  m.  48°  F. 


Wind  west,  12  miles  an  hour. 


Height  above 
ground  In  leet 
Direction  of 

flight 
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Table  I  shows  that  on  May  19-20  no  birds  were  one-half  mile 
above  the  ground,  and  one  was  as  low  as  1200  feet.  On  October 
10,  however,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  II,  a  single  bird  was  slightly 
over  a  mile  high.  Three  others  ranged  between  one-half  and  one 
mile,  while  the  remaining  five  were  below  one-half  mile,  two  being 
at  an  elevation  of  1400  feet  only.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
position  of  the  telescopes  did  not  permit  the  measurement  of  birds 
which  may  have  been  lower  than  the  point  marked  E  in  the  diagram, 
which  point  on  May  19-20  varied  between  550  and  1100  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  on  October  10  between  750  and  800  feet.  As 
the  diagram  shows,  the  area  of  simultaneous  observation  (£  C  D) 
becomes  narrower  as  the  point  E  is  approached,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  chances  of  birds  appearing  therein  are  correspondingly 
decreased. 

The  conditions,  then,  were  most  favorable  for  the  detection  of 
the  uppennost  birds,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  majority  were 
considerably  below  the  highest  records  obtained.  On  both  nights 
the  calls  of  birds  apparently  not  far  overhead  were  frequently 
heard.  Furthermore,  Professor  Stebbins  has  determined  the  upper 
limit  of  over  half  of  those  birds  seen  by  one  of  the  observers  only 
on  October  10,  and  shows  that  these  must  have  been  below  1600 
feet.  In  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  observation  of 
each  telescope  has  been  divided  into  halves  by  dotted  lines.  If 
the  observer  at  A  saw  a  bird,  not  seen  from  B,  against  the  right 
half  of  the  moon  that  bird  must  have  been  in  the  area  A  F  E. 
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Similarly,  a  bird  seen  from  B  only,  against  the  left  half  of  the  moon 
must  have  been  in  the  area  B  F'  E.  On  October  10  the  polnbi  F 
and  F'  ranged  between  1500  and  1600  feet  from  the  ground,  never 
being  higher  than  the  latter  distance.  Of  the  46  birds  seen  by 
the  observers  separately,  24  were  in  the  areas  A  F  E  and  B  F'  E, 
and,  therefore,  certainly  less  than  1600  feet  high.  The  remaining 
22  birds  were  in  the  areas  A  C  F  and  B  D  F',  and  the  upper  limit 
of  iheir  height  could  not  be  determined. 

It  observations  and  measurements  such  as  those  recorded  above 
could  be  made  at  various  places  over  the  country,  especially  along 
well  traveled  routes  of  migration,  the  result  would  be  an  atX'U- 
mulation  of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  height  and  direction  of  .the 
migratoty  flight,  the  value  of  which  is  apparent  to  every  ornithol- 
ogist. 


aXHBBAL    V0T18. 

Andnbon'i  Sburwater  and  Fealo'i  Petnl  BrMding  In  Btnnnda. 
—  On  March  4,  1906,  Hr.  Louis  L.  Howbrer  of  St.  Qeo^e,  Bemiuda,  took 
&□  Audubon's  Shearwater  (Pu/^ntu  aadvboni)  and  egg  on  a  small  islet  olT 
the  southeastern  snd  of  Bennuda.  Another  bird  and  egg  were  taken  on 
Harcb  11.  In  each  instance  the  bird  was  taken  on  the  nest,  which  was 
in  a  hole  of  the  rock  without  idohs  or  lining  of  any  kind.  As  far  as  I  can 
team  this  is  the  most  northern  record  for  the  breeding  of  this  bird.  One 
of  these  birds  and  an  egg  is  now  in  my  collection. 

On  Feb.  22,  lOOe,  Mr.  Louis  L.  Mowbrey  took  a  PesJe's  Petrel  {(Eslreiata 
gnians)  in  a  bole  of  the  rock  overiooking  the  sea  and  washed  by  the  spray. 
Tbe  bird  was  taken  after  a  southwest  gale.  Peale's  Petrel  is  not  included 
in  tbe  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  but  I  am  sure  of  tbe  identification  of  the  bird, 
and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  put  on  record  the  first  instance  of  Peale's  Petrel 
being  taken  in  tbe  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  bird  is  now  in  the  coUec- 
tioD  of  the  Bennuda  Natmal  History  Society.— Thomas  S.  Bradlee, 
jVoAonl,  Mais. 

Th»  Wat«r  Turks;  and  Trae  Dncka  nsar  Tucaon,  Ailsona.—  Sep- 
tember 12,  1893,  a  Water  Turkey  {Anhinga  anhinga)  was  killed  on  Silver 
Idke,  a  SToall  body  of  water  on  the  Santa  Cnu,  about  two  milee  south  of 
Tucson.  At  that  time  it  was  the  only  bird  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  and, 
30  far  as  1  know,  the  only  one  taken  in  tbe  Territory.    It  nas  a  female 
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in  fine  plumage  and  provoked  much  interest  among  local  eportsmen,  as 
nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  thereabouts  before.  It  measured  —  length 
34  inches,  extent  ib  inches,  wing  12.25.  tail  11,  and  bill,  along  the  culmen, 
3  inches.  Last  ninter  a  farmer  living  in  the  valley  a  few  miles  below 
here  brought  me  a  tail  feather  with  a  crimped  web.  It  was  from  a  dArt«r 
he  bad  killed  on  one  of  the  lagufiaa  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river.  Lat«r 
I  saw  and  counted  seven  of  them.  As  they  were  out  of  gun  range  I  did 
not  disturb  them.  From  what  I  can  learn  from  people  living  near  the 
water  the  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  that  portion  of  the  valley. 

I  lived  about  twenty-three  years  in  central  southern  Arizona  and  during 
that  time  I  remember  having  seen  but  two  Fulvous  Tree  Ducks  {Den- 
drocygjia  fulva).  They  were  brought  to  me  from  a  lake  near  Buenoe 
Ayres,  about  seventy  miles  southwest  of  Tucson.  Here  I  find  them 
fairly  abundant  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  spring  of  1899  one  was 
brought  to  me  for  identification.  It  had  been  killed  on  a  small  patch 
of  water  on  the  California  desert.  April  27  I  counted  11  in  one  bunch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  October  12  of  that  year  I  saw  a  lone  bird  on 
the  mud  flats  in  that  same  neighborhood.  It  was  a  male  and  was  quite 
thin  in  flesh.  I  have  a  record  of  having  seen  27  in  four  yeare.  When 
feeding  they  thrust  their  mandibles  deep  in  the  soft  mud  on  both  sides 
and  in  front  of  them  as  they  walk  along. 

May  5,  1899,  6  out  of  a  bunch  of  8  Autumnal  Tree  Ducks  {Dendro- 
q/gna  autumnalie)  were  killed  on  the  Santa  Cruz,  south  of  Tucson.  They 
were  the  first  and  only  ones  I  ever  saw  in  Arizona.  They  were  beautiful 
things,  I  did  not  find  anyone  that  had  previously  seen  them  in  Arizona. — 
Heubert  Brown,  Yuma.  Ariiona. 

An  Arctic  Becord  for  the  American  Whit«  PeUcui.^An  American 
White  Pelican  (PeUcanus  erylkTorhyTichos)  was  taken  on  the  shores  of 
Liverpool  Bay,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  June  or  July,  1900.  by  an  Eskimo 
who  skinned  it,  removing  nearly  every  bone  in  the  process.  The  bird 
was  secured  there  soon  afterwards  by  the  Rev.  I,  O.  Stringer,  now  Bishop 
of  Selkirk,  who  brought  it  to  Toronto,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
John  Maughan  the  bird  is  now  in  my  collection.  Bishop  Stringer  t«lls 
me  the  bird  was  new  to  the  Eskimo.  Liverpool  Bay  is  in  Lat.  70°,  Long. 
128°,  —James  H.  Fiemino,  Toronto,  Oni. 

Unusual  Nesting  Site  ol  tb«  Black  Duck  (<4n(u  obscuro).— During 
the  past  two  years  I  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  two  instances  of 
remarkable  deviation  from  the  hitherto  well  known  and  universally 
recognized  nesting  habits  of  our  common  Black  Duck  (Anas  obscura). 
The  first  instance  occurred  June  10,  1904.  when,  on  a  small  island  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  a  pair  of  these  ducks  had  taken  possession  of  an 
old  crow's  nest,  and  on  the  date  of  discovery  had  laid  ten  eggs.  The  nest 
was  saddled  on  a  limb  of  a  large  elm,  forty-five  feet  from  the  ground. 
With  the  exception  of  a  liberal  supply  of  down  furnished  by  the  bird  the 
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nest  was  in  its  original  condition  and  aa  completdy  was  it  concealed  by 
the  foliage  that  the  presence  of  the  duck  in  her  snug  retreat  would  never 
have  been  suspected  bad  she  not  been  accidently  observed  flying  to  the 
tree.  The  difficulty  I  experienced  in  photographing  the  neet  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  excellent  negative  I  secured. 

^pril  29,  1005,  I  located  the  second  nest)  in  this  cose,  owing  to  the 
bareness  of  the  trees,  concealment  was  impossible.  The  duck  had  laid 
ten  eggs  in  a  last  year's  nest  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk  in  a  basswood 
tree  fifty  feet  up,  and  the  appearance  of  this  large  bird  sitting  on  her 
nest  among  the  naked  branches  was  truly  most  uni<iue. 

In  the  different  works  on  American  ornithology  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  none  of  the  writers  refer  in  any  way  to  this  phase  of  the  bird's 
life,  but  in  a  book  on  English  natural  history  entitled  'Lakes  and  Streams' 
by  C.  0.  G.  Napier,  published  in  England  in  1879,  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  Mallard  (Anat  bo*cha»)  as  having  been  found  nesting  "in  a  crow's 
neat  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground." 

In  the  two  cases  I  have  cited  the  ducks  successfully  brought  ofit  their 
broods  but  by  what  means  they  conveyed  them  to  the  neighboring  marsh 
I  could  not  ascertsJD.  Both  Dests  were  in  trees  overlooking  extensive 
tuarshes  and  in  different  parts  of  the  county  being,  possibly,  twenty  miles 
apart. —  Edwin  BEAVPRt,  Kiitgaton,  Ont. 

Leaser  Snow  Oeese  in  Hicbig»n  md  Ontario. — In  view  of  the  few  of 
these  birds  upon  record,  it  seems  advisable  to  announce  the  capture  of 
two  Lesser  Snow  Geese  (Chen  hyperborea)  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  one 
was  taken  Oct.  27,  1905,  at  the  ba^e  of  Point  Fel^.  by  Mr.  Sidney  Slanlick 
of  Leamington.  Ont.  The  bird  is  an  immature  female  in  the  dusky 
plumage  and  is  probably  a  bird  of  the  year.  In  plumage  and  measure- 
ments it  appears  to  be  typical,  but  the  line  of  the  culmen  shows  a  vari- 
ation due  to  either  individual  variation  or  else  malformation.  The  bird 
had  evidently  been  injured  before  Mr.  Stanlick  took  it.  It  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Tavemer,  numbered  424. 

The  other  bird  was  killed  Nov.  5,  1905,  by  Mr.  Frank  Mather  at  Goose 
Creek,  St.  Clair  Flats,  as  it  passed  over  his  blind  in  company  with  another 
Urd  which  he  called  a  "Black  Bmnt"  but  which  was  perhaps  another 
Chen.     The  goose  is  still  in  his  possession. 

We  examined  the  bird  in  the  taxidermy  studio  of  Mr.  L,  J,  Eppinger 
before  it  was  mounted  but,  unhappily,  not  before  it  was  skinned;  con- 
sequently no  length  measurements  c^uld  be  taken  nor  the  sex  ascertained. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  however,  it  is  an  adult  male.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
property  identify  this  bird,  and  a  careful  drawing  was  made  of  the  bill 
and  submitted  to  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop  who  pronounced  it  identical  with 
hyperborea  specimens  of  his  from  the  Dakotas.  Mr.  Tavemer  also  com- 
ptued  the  drawing  with  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming 
and  found  it  to  agree  with  specimens  of  hyperborea  and  quite  different 
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from  nivalit.  Though  the  meaaurementa  are  n-ell  up  into  thoHC  given  for 
the  Utter  in  moat  of  our  manuals  Dr.  Bishop  says  they  come  within  tJiose 
of  hyperboTfa  as  illustrated  io  bis  aeriee.  With  this  evidence  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  recording  this  specimen  as  Chen  hj/perborea. 

The  status  of  the  two  forms  in  the  Middle  West  seems  to  be  but  little 
understood  and  exact  information  as  to  their  occurrence  and  duttinctive 
features  is  difficult  to  get.  From  all  we  can  gather  C.  k.  nivaliK  appears 
to  be  essentially  a  bird  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  if  it  does  occur  in  this 
section  it  is  only  an  a  straggler.  From  all  the  inquiries  we  have  made  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  much  to  be  teamed  in  regard  to  these  allied  forms 
and  that  a  closer  and  more  careful  study  of  them  will  overthrow  many 
of  the  published  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  present  specimens  of  nivalia 
from  the  Middle  West  should  be  subjected  Ut  a  more  careful  study  to 
settle  these  points. 

MeaturementB  oj  Speciment. 

Length.    Wing.        Till.     Taraua.      Culmen.  Height  ot  bill. 

St.  aair  Flat  bird,        —      17.75      6.5        4.25  2,2        1,<  inches 

Point  Pelfe  bird,        27.5    1«  5  25      2.75  2  1  2  inches 

—  P.  A.  Tavbrneh  and  B.  H.  Swales,  Delroii.  Mich. 

Ttae  Tellow-crowned  Night  Heron  near  Toronto.— While  engaged, 
last  year,  in  naming  and  arranging  the  collection  of  Canadian  birds  at  the 
Provincial  Museum  in  this  city,  I  found  an  immature  Night  Heron,  which 
proved  on  examination  to  be  a  young  "Yellow-crowned"  {Nyeticorax  vio- 
laeeut).  Mr.  John  Maughan,  Jr.,  who  mounted  the  specimen,  has  Idndly 
looked  up  its  record,  and  finds  that  it  was  taken  on  August  15,  1898,  at 
his  father's  farm  near  the  Woodbine.  Toronto.  This  is,  I  think,  the  first 
time  that  the  bird  has  been  taken  in  Ontario,  though  there  are  one  or  two 
records  of  its  appearance  in  eastern  Canada. —  J.  B.  Wiluams.  Toronto, 
Onl. 

The  It«d  PhkUrofw  (Crymopkilia  luHcariue) ,  ft  nsw  Bird  lot  tba  Kftn- 
BU  List. —  A  young  female  Red  Phalarope  was  killed  at  Lake  View,  live 
miles  northwest  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  November  5,  1905,  by  E.  E.  Brown, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  bird  was  flushed  from  grass  and  weeds 
that  grew  in  shallow  water.  It  was  the  only  bird  of  the  kind  seen,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  one  ever'ohserved  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  As 
the  Red  Phalarope  is  a  maritime  bird,  brooding  on  the  shores  of  northern 
bodies  of  salt  water,  and  spending  most  of  its  time  on  the  ocean,  its  ap-  . 
peamnce  in  Kansas  was  unlooked  for.  The  one  taken  must,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  be  looked  upon  as  a  straggler.  It  may  have  been  carried  out 
of  its  usual  course  by  a  storm,  or  may  have  fallen  in  company  with  other 
birds  that  go  far  inland. —  L.  L.  Dyche,  UnivtrtUy  of  Katitat,  Lawrenct, 
Kan. 
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The  Buiop«ftn  Ltqiwiaff  on  Long  IsUnd,  W.  T.  —  A  Europeui 
Lapwing  {VaneUut  vantUui)  was  shot  lftt«  laat  fall  on  the  grounde  of  Dr. 
Eaileloii,  Uecoox  Bay,  Watennilla,  Long  Island.  The  bird  was  in  good 
[Jumage  and  health. —  C.  WitXIAH  Beebe,  Neie  York  Zoological  Park, 
Nea  York  City. 

Oceumnce  of  the  Lt^wing  (Vandliu  vaneUut)  and  tlie  T11A9J 
Btuaaid  (CtUhartet  aura)  In  H«wf onndlaud.^  Dr.  R.  R.  McLeod  of 
Brookfield,  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  kind  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal 
soDie  brief  notes  relating  to  the  recent  capture  in  Newfoundland  of  a  Lap- 
wing [VatuUua  nanellua)  and  a  Turkey  Biutard  (Cathartei  aura).  The 
data  just  mentiooed  consist  (1)  of  extracts  copied  by  Dr.  HcLeod  from  a 
manuscript  letter  addreesed  to  him  by  "the  Editor  of  the  St.  Johns  [New- 
foundland] 'Evening  Herald,' Mr.  Fomeaux";  (2)  of  a  newspaper  clipping 
bearing  neither  title  nor  date,  but  with  the  letters  "J.  E,  F."  inacribed  in 
pencil  on  the  margin;  (3)  of  a  printed  lett«r  sigued  and  dated  "James  P. 
Howley,  November  27,  1906."  Ah  the  "J.  E.  F."  clipping  contains  several 
sentences  closely  similar  in  expression,  as  well  as  thought  to  some  of  those 
in  the  letter  written  to  Dr.  McLeod,  I  assume  that  the  initials  juat  quoted 
represent  the  name  J.  E.  Fomeaux  and  that  the  account  to  which  they  are 
appended  was  written  by  him  for  the  St.  Johns  'Herald.'  Hie  lett«r  by 
Mr.  Howley  is  printed  on  paper  of  a  different  quality  and  color.  It  was 
apparently  taken  from  some  daily  newspaper  and,  no  doubt,  from  one 
also  published  in  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Fomeaux  writes  to  Dr.  McLeod  that  "'the  wanton  lapwing'  was 
shot  on  the  23d  of  November,  lOOS,  and  the  Buziard  a  few  weeks  before. 
1  handled  the  lapwing  and  it  was  in  excellent  condition,  being  quite  plump 
and  its  beautiful  plumage  scarcely  ruffled.  It  was  killed  about  a  mile 
inland  from  the  sea-shore,  making  its  way  south,  just  outside  the  city 
limits.  Does  it  not  seem  the 'irony  of  Fate'  that  the  brave  little  travdler 
that  had  come  so  far  through  storm  and  tempest  should  fly  right  over  a 
man  behind  a  gun  and  fall  a  victim  to  his  unerring  aim.  He  was  probably 
the  only  hunter  in  a  vicinity  that  covers  many  milee  of  country.  Both 
birds  will  be  mounted  and  placed  in  the  museum  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Howley."  In  his  newspaper  account  "J.  E.  F."  says  that  the  locality 
where  the  Lapwing  was  killed  is  "in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Hills." 

Mr.  Howley  states  that  the  Turkey  Buzzard  "  was  shot  by  Mr.  Jocelyn 
near  Renews,  not  far  from  the  whale  factory  at  Aquaforte."  "Can  it  be 
poasilile,"  h«  asks,  "  that  it  has  been  attracted  by  the  whale  o(fal  floating 
southward  on  the  bosom  of  the  Arctic  current,  and  has  it  followed  up  the 
scent  to  locate  the  origin  thereof?"  The  Lapwing,  he  says,  was  "sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Mr.  Wm.  Clapp,  M.  H.  A.,  who  shot  it  near  Quidi  Vidi," 
Mr.  Howley  thinks  it  "almost  impossible  that  this  bird  could  have  come 
direct  across  the  Atlantic  from  its  European  home"  and  he  is  "inclined 
to  bdieve  it  may  have  been  up  somewhere  in  Greenland  or  Iceland,"  and 
"been  driven  westward  by  the  prevalence  of  strong  gales  of  easteriy  and 
northeast  winds."  —  Wiluau   Brewster,  Carribridge,  Mat*. 
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Tbe  BUck  Vulture  tgain  In  laBtam  MuuchiuattB.—  On  the  15th 
of  last  September,  1905,  I  shot  a  Black  Vulture  (Cofftarwto  alrata)  at 
Waltham.  Muae.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  fifth  spreciraen  on  record  in  Massa- 
chusetts.  WheD  firet  seen,  at  dusk,  the  vulture  was  sitting  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  dead  pine  tree,  on  the  edge  of  some  woods,  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town.  At  a  distance  it  looked  somewhat  like  a  large  crow,  but 
much  more  awkward;  its  neck  seemed  to  be  sunk  forward  till  it  (stretched 
out  between  the  wings.  I  started  toward  the  vulture,  keeping  as  much 
out  of  sight  as  possible,  but  it  must  have  seen  me,  for  it  raised  its  head, 
and  then  flew  in  my  direction,  with  long,  steady  flaps  of  its  wings,  and 
evidently  more  curious  than  frightened,  for  it  flew  close  to  the  tree  tope, 
and  directly  over  my  head.  When  the  shot  struck  the  bird,  it  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground,  but  inunediately  spreading  both  wings,  as  if  to  balance 
itself,  it  ran  awkwardly  off  through  the  bushes,  until  shot  again.  Al- 
though full  grown,  it  was  evidently  not  an  old  bird;  the  plumage  was 
in  fine  condition,  but  had  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  The  outstretched 
wings  measured  fifty-eight  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  The  specimen,  mounted, 
is  now  in  my  collection. —  J.  H.  Stoher,  Jr.,  Groton,  Matt. 

BxMptlonftl  IggB  of  the  Bald  Kagle  (Haliaetius  leueocephalut).— On 
April  7,  1891,  I  took  a  set  of  two  eggs  from  a  Bald  Eagle's  nest  in  a  tall 
dead  pine  (since  fallen)  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Maine.  On  April  16,  18!K,  I  took 
a  set  of  three  eggs  from  the  same  nest.  Incubation  had  begun  in  the  set 
of  two  and  was  about  one  third  completed  in  the  set  of  three.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  loss  of  the  birds'  eggs  in 
1891  and  their  laying  three  in  1892?  The  nest  was  lined  with  green  pine 
t)ougbs.  When  I  found  the  nest  I  went  very  close  to  the  tree  without 
seeing  any  bird,  and  it  was  not  until  I  fired  my  gun  over  the  nest  that  the 
female  flew  off.  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  1  was  half  way  up  tbe  tree, 
when  both  birds  appeared  on  the  scene,  though  at  no  time  did  they  come 
very  near  me. 

The  eggs  of  the  first  set  measure:  —  3.20  X  2.27  and  3.04  x  2.21  in. 
Second  set:  —  3.02  X  2.31,  3.03  X  2.20,  2.95  X  2.19.  Average  for  the 
five  eggs:  —  3.0S  X  2.24.—  B.  G.  Wilaabd,  Millis,  Mow. 

BiclutrdBon'B  Owl  in  BAatem  HuauhoMtta.— A  Richardson's  Otri 

(NycUUa  tengmalmi  richardtoni),  female,  was  shot  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
near  the  railroad  tracks,  towards  the  Clarendon  Hills  stntion  by  Frederic 
Downey,  November  26.  1905.  It  was  skinned  by  Mr.  Frank  Blake  Web- 
ster, of  whom  I  purchased  it.  It  is  now  in  my  museum. —  John  E.  Thayer, 
Lancatler,  Matt. 

Great  Gray  Owl  (Scotiaptex  cinerea)  in  HlnnttsoU.—  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Howling,  taxidermist,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  recently  informed  me 
that  during  the  present  season  he  has  received  eight  specimens  of  this 
species  for  mounting.     He  states  that  this  number  is  more  than  he  has 
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received  in  any  previous  aeaeon.    The  dates  and  localities  are  as  follows  '. 

Anoka,  Anoka  Co.,  Hinn.,  Nov.  21,  1906. 

St.  Paul.  Ramsey  Co..  Minn.,  Dec.  11,  1905. 

Intemational  Falls,  Itaska  Co..  Minn..  Dec,  18,  190S. 

Duluth,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Minn.,  Jan.  3,  1906.    . 

Lake  Miimetonka,  Hennepin  Co.,  Minn..  Jan.  22,  1906. 

New  Brighton,  Anoka  Co.,  Minn.,  Jan.  24,  1906. 

Laddie's  Lake,  Anoka  Co..  Minn.,  Jan.  29,  1906. 

Fort  Snelling,  Hennepin  Co..  Minn.,  Feb.  21.  1006. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Hatch  in  his  'Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota."  1892,  writes 
that  since  1874  he  had  seen  very  few  specimens  of  this  owl  Id  the  hands 
of  sportsmen  and  taxidennists. —  Rothven  Deane,  Chicago  III. 


tggn  and  H«sta  of  the  Thick-billsd  Purot  {Rhj/nehtptiila  pachyr- 
kyncha).  —  My  collector,  Mr.  Wilmot  W.  Brown,  found  several  sets  of  eggs 
of  the  Thick-billed  Parrot  {RkynchopeiUa  pachj/rltyncha)  while  collecting 
in  Chihuahua.  As  these  are  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  eggs  of  this 
bird,  that  have  been  found  it  niay  be  interesting  to  record  them. 

The  following  are  his  notes:  — 

No.  2.  Colonia  Fachaco,  Chihuahua,  Aug.  11,  1905.  I  found  the  eggs 
in  a  desert«d  nest  of  an  Imperial  Woodpecker  in  a  high'  dead  pine  about 
eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  There  were  two  eggs  in  the  hole  on  the  bare 
wood.  The  hole  was  two  feet  deep  and  about  eight  inches  across  ^  the 
entrance  was  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree  was  about  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  was  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ba^e  and  was  so  dry 
that  the  baric  had  all  peeled  off.  It  was  very  dillicult  to  climb,  not  to 
mention  the  danger.  I  took  both  parent  birds.  The  tree  was  located 
on  a  flaUtopped  mountain  at  an  altitude  of  7500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
measurements  of  theseeggs  areas  follows:  1.64  X  1.20.1.59  X  1.20  inches. 

No.  3.  Near  Pachaco,  Chihuahua,  Aug.  14.  1005.  Nest  about  sixty 
feet  from  the  ground  in  a  dead  pine  tree.  Hole  about  two  feet  deep  and 
eight  inches  across.  Sawdust  like  material  in  bottom  of  hole  on  which 
the  eggs  rested.  E^ggs  two,  quite  fresh.  Altitude,  7000  feet.  Measure- 
ments, 1.54   X  1.22,  1.51   X  1,19. 

No.  4.  Near  Pachaco,  Chihuahua.  Aug.  15,  1905.  Nest  in  a  dry  dead 
pine  tree  about  seventy  feet  from  ground.  Hole  seven  inches  in  diameter 
at  entrance  and  nine  incheK  acrosH  inside,  and  about  eighteen  inches  deep. 
The  nest  contained  one  egg  in  an  advanced  state  of  incubation — about 
ready  to  hatch.  It  rested  on  sawdust  like  material.  Altitude,  7000  feet. 
Measurements,  1.52  X  1.15. 

No.  5.  Colonia  Pachaco,  Chihuahua,  Aug.  17,  1905.  Nest  in  a  dry 
dead  pine  tree  about  sixty  feet  from  ground.  It  contained  one  young 
one  and  one  egg  about  ready  to  hatch.  The  hole  was  two  feet  deep,  eight 
inches  wide  inside,  and  the  entrance  was  nearly  round  and  about  six  inchex 
across.     Altitude  about  S500  feet.     Measurements.  1.49  X  1.22. 
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No.  6.  Near  Calonia  Garcia,  Chihuahua,  Aug.  20,  1905.  Nest  in  a 
live,  loDg-leafed  pine  tree  about  seventy-five  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
tree  had  been  hit  by  lightning  on  the  north  side  leaving  a  dead  streak  a,Dd 
in  this  the  bole  had  been  made.  The  hole  was  about  two  feet  deep  aod 
nine  inches  across  inside.  The  entrance  was  circular  in  ghape.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  contained  the  usual  sawdust  like  material.  The  nest 
contained  two  big  young  ones  and  one  fresh  egg.  Altitude,  7500  feet. 
Measurements,  1.48  X   I.IS, 

No.  7.  Near  Colonia  Garcia,  Chihuahua,  Aug.  22,  190S.  One  jreah  egg 
and  two  big  young  ones.  Neet  in  a  dry  dead  pine  alwut  fifty  feet  from 
ground  ;  a  few  feathers  and  the  usual  sawdust  like  material  in  bottom 
of  hole.  Hole  at  entrance  about  six  inches  across  and  circular  in  shape. 
Depth  about  the  saine  as  others.  Altitude,  7000  feet.  Measurements, 
l.flO  X  1.21. 

No.  8.  Near  Colonia  Garcia,  (^ihuahua,  Aug.  24,  1905.  Nest  in  a 
rotten  pine  tree  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  Hole  about  nine  inches 
across  inside  and  two  feet  deep.  Entrance  ux  inches  across  and  circular 
in  shape.  A  few  feathers  and  the  usual  sawdust  like  material  in  bottom 
of  hole.  Parrot  flew  at  me  when  I  was  taking  the  eggs.  One  egg  quite 
fre^,  the  other  advanced  in  incubation.  Tree  about  seventy-five  feet 
high.    Measurements,  1.51  X  1.21,  1.50  X  1.16. 

No.  9.  Near  Colonia  Garcia,  Chihuahua,  Aug.  25,  1905.  Nest  in  an 
old  rotten  pine  about  fifty  feet  from  ground.  Hole  about  ten  inches  across 
inaide  and  about  twenty-eight  inches  deep,  with  the  usual  sawdust  like 
deposit  at  the  bottom.  Both  eggs  advanced  in  incubation.  The  fenule 
was  very  tame,  allowing  me  to  get  quite  close  to  her.  Measurements, 
1.54  X  1.23,  1.53  X  1.22. 

No.  10.  Near  Colonia  Garcia,  Chihuahua,  Aug.  28,  1905.  Two  young 
ones  '  taken  from  nest  in  high  dry  pine  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  Hole 
eight  inches  across  inside  and  about  two  feet  deep;  entrance  about  aix 
inches  in  diameter.  The  remains  of  two  eggs  were  found.  The  female 
remained  in  the  tree  until  I  got  quite  close  to  the  nest.  Young  ones  in 
alcohol. 

Remarks:  One  to  three  eggs  seems  to  constitute  a  set.  They  arB~in 
color  a  glossy  white.    The  shell  is  veiy  thick  for  the  sise  of  the  egg. 

The  average  measurement  of  the  twelve  eggs  taken  by  Mr.  Brown  ia 
1.53  X  1.19  inches, — John  E.  Thayer,  LancaiUr,  Mati. 

Oluetaik  v«uxi :  A  Oonrction.— The  name  now  stands  in  the  A.  O. 
U,  Check-List,  2d  Edition,  "  Chatitra  witmi  fTowns.),"  and  tbe  authority 
is  given  as  " Cypaelue  vauxii  Towns,,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat,  Sci.  Phila.,  VIII, 
1839,  148." 

Townsend  did  describe  the  species  in  the  connection  cit«d,  and  expected 
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it  to  be  the  original  publicstioa.  but  before  the  Academy  paper  got  into- 
print  his  '  Narrative' iBppeared.  In  the  appendix  t«  thia  'Narrative,' 
m&ny  of  Townsend'a  original  descriptions  appear,  and  among  them  that 
of  "Cf/pedu*  vauxi."  That  the  publication  of  the  Narrative  was  really 
prior  to  that  of  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pbila- 
delphiH.  Vol.  VIII,  is  evidenced  by  page  150  of  the  latter  volume  where 
ToTi'nsead  himself  nays  (in  speaking  of  "Sylvia  tolmai"):  "I  ventured 
to  insert  a  description  of  this  bird  in  an  appendix  to  my  recently  published 
wori(.  'Narrative,  etc.'" 

No.  424  of  the  Check-List  should  therefore  stand:  Chatura  vaitxi 
(Towns.),  and  the  authority:  Cypcflu*  vauxi  Towns.,  Narrative,  1839, 
348. 

The  authority  as  now  given  in  the  Check-List  is  further  incorrect  in 
that  it  cites  "Cyptelux  vauiii,"  where  ''Cypcelvi  vaujii"  appeared. —  W. 
Leon  Dawbo.-j,  Seattle,  Wath. 

Tina  Eaatam  Diatribntion  of  the  Prairla  Homed  Luk:  A  Qoeatlon 
(rf  Ividence.  —  In  view  of  the  data  we  possess  tonlay  such  a  question 
would  seem  irrelevant,  were  it  not  a  ffict  that  recent  works  of  importance 
reiterate  the  old  dogma  that  this  bird  of  the  western  prairies  is  rapidly 
pushing  its  way  eastward. 

It  is  true  that  our  knowledge  of  its  distribution  has  been  worked  out 
from  West  to  East  in  a  ''back-handed  fashion,"  as  has  been  well  shown 
by  various  data,  and  by  several  tabulations,  part  of  which  have  aimed  to 
prove  the  foregoing  assumption. 

First  named  in  IS84  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  from  a  type  selected  from 
Illinois  specimens,  it  has  been  rather  slowly  identified-  until  we  now  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  its  distribution. 

It  ia  especially  noticeable  that  as  Eioon  as  attention  van  called  to  it,  it 
appeared  in  various  quartern  where  it  had  been  confounded  with  its  larger 
eastern  relative.  OUkotvi  alprstris,  and  had  actually  been  collected  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast  a  year  Ifcfore  it  was  distinguished  as  a  well  marked 
race.  Yet  its  history  began  much  earlier.  In  lS,'i3  Audubon  di.icovered 
it  at  Bras  d  'Or,  Labrador,  and  ahout  a  year  later  figured  it  in  the  '  Birds 
of  America.'  II,  pi.  CC,  11.,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  'Ornithological 
Biography '- (1834).  page  575,  he  described  it  as  Ihe  nuptial  plumage  of  the 
Common  Homed  Lark. 

Another  early  record  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Maynard's  '  Natural ist 'a 
Guide.'  where  in  1870  it  was  published  as  having  been  seen  in  July,  1869, 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  This  record  is  re-cited  in  Coues,  'Birds  of  the 
Northwest'  (p.  38,  1874). 

The  working  out  of  its  distribution  in  Maine  (where  it  is  the  first  migrant 
to  appear  in  spring,  and  one  of  the  first  birds  to  breed),  is  certainly  the 
result,  in  no  small  measure,  of  anticipation  and  careful  search,  and  in  no 
less  measure,  to  opportunity,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  same 
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is  true  of  the  greater  part  of  its  somewhat  recently  discovered  range.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  evidence,  the  rediscovery  of  the  bird  in  Labra- 
dor in  1891  by  the  Bowdoin  College  expedition  (Proc.  Portland  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  p.  153),  after  a  lapse  of  fifty-eight  years,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  it  has  not  suddenly  extended  its  range  eastwardly. —  Arthur 
H.  Norton,  Mw.  S'at.  Hi»l.,  Portland.  Me. 

Ths  Seaaids  Bpurow  KoBting  in  Bnshas.— While  I  am  unable  to  say 
positively  that  the  Seaside  Sparrow  breeding  here  never  nests  on  the 
ground,  the  few  nests  I  have  seen  have  all  been  in  bushes  and  trees  from 
two  to  six  feet  up.  This  bird  is  so  rare  here  during  the  breeding  aeaHoa. 
and  the  few  skins  taken  then  are  in  nuch  badly  worn  plumage,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  positively  what  they  are,  but  1  am  quite  sure  they  are 
Ammodramus  marUimun  macyilUvraii. 

■  The  first  neat  I  saw  that  I  am  positive  about  was  found  on  a  small 
island  on  the  river  bank  in  a  salt  marsh  ea.st  of  St.  Marys,  the  first  part 
of  June.  1904.  This  island  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  sea  myrtle  buuhes 
and  small  cedar  trees.  The  nest  was  inone  of  the  sea  myrlle  bushes,  about 
three  feet  frocn  ground,  was  rather  loa.se1y  made  of  dry  marsh  grasses,  and 
contained  three  eggs.  The  bird  was  incubating  at  the  time  and  I  had 
a  good  look  at  her.  A  few  days  after  this  the  nest  and  eggs  were  destroyed 
by  negro  boys. 

A  few  days  later  the  birds  (I  presume  the  same  pair)  built  another  nest 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  first,  this  time  out  on  a  cedar  limb  about  eix 
feet  from  the  ground.  On  June  21.  1904.  1  first  killed  the  two  birds  and 
then  took  the  nest  with  the  set  of  two  eggs,  and  have  them  all  now  in  my 
collection.    Incubation  was  well  under  way. 

The  only  other  nest  I  have  been  able  to  find  was  an  old  one,  possibly  of 
the  season  before.  It  was  also  in  sea  myrtle  bushes,  about  two  feet  from 
ground.  I  have  looked  for  nest-s  in  many  other  marshes  here  but  all  in 
vain.  In  1905  I  did  not  even  see  a  bird  during  the  breeding  season. — 
Isaac  F.  .\hn-ow.  St,  Marya,  Ga. 

Occurrence  ot  Progno  chalybea  in  Taxu.— In  the  George  B.  Sennet  t 
collection,  recently  acquired  by  this  Museum,  are  two  specimens  ot  Prognt 
from  southern  Texas  nhich  have  hitherto  passed  as  P.  mbis,  Reiden- 
tilication  o{  these  birds  proves  thein  to  be  Pro^ne  ctolybea,  the  Gray- 
breasted  Martin.  This  species  has  previously  been  recorded  from  Victoria, 
Tamaulipas,  and  Sabinas,  Coahuila,  in  eastern  Mexico,  but  never  before 
from  as  far  north  as  the  adjoining  State  of  Texas.  The  two  localities 
given  below  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  The  data  are 
asfollows:  No.  84806.  Am.  Mus.  Nat,  Hist..  cJ';  Rio  Grande  City.  Texas, 
April  25.  1880;  M.  A.  Fraiar.  No.  84808,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  9  ; 
Hidalgo,  Texas,  May  18,  1889;   J.  A.  Singley. 

Judging  by  these  records  the  Gray-breasted  Martin  is  probably  of  r«^- 
e  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.     Its  close  resembtanee  to 
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the  (emales  sod  young  males  of  P.  sufrtt  is  doubtless  responsible  for  its 
having  been  so  long  overlooked. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  there  is  also  in  the  collection  an  immature 
nule  P.  lufru  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  by  the  same  collector 
as  the  female  ehalybea.—  W.  DeW.  Miller.  Amer.  Mat.  Nal.  HiO...  Sew 
York  Cily. 

gwunaon'a  Wubler  in  Nebtaskm.—  Among  a  lot  of  bird  skins  from 
Kearney,  Nebraska,  sent  to  me  for  identification  a  few  dayw  ago,  1  found 
a  fine  adult  specimen  of  Swainson's  Warbler  IHetinaia  iwainsonii).  labeled 
"(f  Kearney,  Neb-.  Apr  9,  1903.  C.  A.  Black."  I  at  once  wrote  my 
fiieod  Hr.  Black,  for  any  )>articulani  regarding  its  capture,  and  he  replied 
as  follows:  "The  [Swainson's]  Warbler  was  taken  by  niyself.  on  a  cloudy 
afternoon  in  my  dooryard.  It  was  hopping  around  on  the  ground  under 
some  cedar  and  maple  trees."  This  I  believe  to  be  the  first  record  of  this 
gpedes  being  taken  in  Nebraska,  and  I  believe  it  is  farther  north  and  v-est 
than  it  has  ever  been  recorded  before. —  Chas.  K.  Wohthen.  Wartaw,  lib. 

The  Dat«  of  OiacoTeiy  of  8w4iiuoa's  Wubler  (Helinaia  naiimnmii). 
—  In  Audubon's  '  Birds  of  America,'  Vol.  II,  p.  84,  he  states  concerning 
this  species:  "The  bird  represented  in  the  plate  before  you  was  discovered 
by  my  friend  John  Bachman,  near  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  while  I 
was  iii.another  part  of  our  continent,  searehing  for  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  render  my  ornithological  bii^raphies  as  interesting  as  possible  to 
you:  —  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1S32,  when  I  was  rambling  over  the  rugged 
country  of  Labrador,  that  my  southern  friend  found  the  first  .'Specimen 
of  this  bird,  near  the  banks  of  the  Edista  river." 

In  referring  to  Bachman's  WarMer  (HHmintlwpkila  bachmani).  \'ol.  II. 
p.  93,  Audubon  says:  "The  first  obtained  was  found  by  him  [Bachmaii] 
a  few  cnilea  from  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  in  July  1833,  while  I  wnx 
rambling  over  the  crags  of  Labrador." 

As  .\udubon  unquestionably  visited  I.Abrador  in  1833.  it  will  be  clearly 
aeeo  that  Swainson's  Warbler  was  taken  the  same  year,  and  nol  in  1832 
as  stated  by  him.  Dr.  Bachman  therefore  discovered  two  Warblers  new 
to  science  in  1833,  which  were  afterwards  lost  to  science  for  more  than 
halt  a  century.—  Abthub  T,  Wayne,  Mimnt  Pleasant.  S.  C. 

Tba  HaryUnd  Tallowthnwt  and  BKhman's  Finch  near  Oamden, 
South  Oarollnft,  in  Winter.—  On  January  8,  1906,  I  took  a  male  Mar^-- 
Und  Yellowthroat  (Oeothlypis  tricha*)  in  a  little  patch  of  briars  and  reeds 
at  Uie  side  of  a  road,  not  far  from  a  small  swamp,  near  Camden,  Kershaw 
County,  South  Carolina.  The  bird  attracted  my  attention  by  frequently 
ottering  its  familiar  call  note.  I  will  not  in  the  field  express  an  opinion 
upon  its  varietal  status.  It  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  National 
Museum  where  it  will  no  doubt  be  pennanently  in  evidence.'     This  is  the 
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only  Maryland   Yellowthroat   I  have  found  near  Camden  during  three 
winters  of  field  work  there.    In  1904  the  first  of  the  season  was  seen 
on  March  14.    In  1905  the  first  was  seen  on  March  20. 
On  January  25,  1906, 1  fluahed  a  male  Bachraan's  Finch  (Peucma  atli- 

vatU  backmanii)  in  a  ainall  grassy  field,  about  thirty  yards  from  a  mixed 
wood  of  pine  and  oak,  near  Camden,  and  necured  it.  This  also  is  the  first 
winter  example  of  its  kind  which  I  have  found  near  Camden,  and  it  has 
also  been  sent  to  the  United  States  National  MuReum.  On  February  23, 
1900, 1  secured  another  male  specimen  in  a  briar  thicket  bordering  a  ditch 
in  an  open  field,  my  attention  having  been  attracted  toil  by  its  call  note. 
It  is  possible  that  this  February  bird  should  be  considered  a  spring  arrival, 
since  spring  begins  in  South  Carolina  in  February, —  Nathan  Clifford 
BnowK,  Portland,  Maine. 


The  Propor  OMieric  Hame  tor  th«  Nlgrhtlngale.—  Since  the  propriety 
of  our  cbangeof  the  generic  name  of  the  Nightingale  from.i4fdon  to  Ltiscinia 
(PrBC.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.  XXVIII,  1905,  p.  895)  has  been  recently  questioned 
(Sclater,  Bull.  Brit.  Omith.  Club,  XVI,  December,  1905,  pp.  39-41),  it 
may  be  well  to  set  forth  in  more  detail  than  before  was  thought  necessary 
the  reason  for  this  action.  The  generic  names  Afdon  Forster  (Synopt,  Cat. 
Brit.  Birds,  1817,  p.  53)  and  Luacinia  Forster  (ifcid.,  p.  14)  are  of  identical 
applicability,  both  being  without  diagnosis,  and  having  for  type  the  same 
species  —  Lusrinia  m(gaThyTichoa  Brehm.  As  Luscinia  occurs  thus  some 
30  pages  anterior  to  Aedon  it  should  be  adopted.  Whether  or  not  Forster 
intended  to  credit  the  name  Luecinia  to  Leach  makes  no  difference  at  all 
in  the  necessity  for  its  acceptance,  provided  it  is  a  valid  name,  that  it  is 
the  earliest  name  for  the  genus,  and  that  this  'Catalogue'  is  its  first  place 
of  publication.  Forster,  however,  did  intend  it  for  a  new  ruune  of  hia  own, 
as  may  easily  be  seen  by  a  careful  examination  of  his  introduction  and  t«xt. 
In  the  former  he  makeii  the  foUouing  remarks,  italics  ours:  "That  [ar- 
rangement] of  Latham,  and  others,  founded  on  the  Linruean  system, 
^ems  preferable,  if  we  consider  the  tnfinit«  approximations  of  the  genera 
to  each  other;  and  the  wholly  artiiieial  nature  of  generic  arrangement: 
while  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  Leach  is  certainly  more  conformable  to  the  dif- 
ference.i  of  the  character  of  Birds,  and  also  to  the  notions  of  the  Antients. 
In  those  few  instances  where  he  has  appeared  to  me  to  have  mistaken  the 
old  name,  /  have  ventured  to  subetituU  one  which  I  believe  to  belong  antiently 
to  the  bird.  So  that  in  the  following  Catalogue,  the  large  capitals  will  des- 
ignate the  Liniuean  name  according  to  the  arrangement  now  adopted.  The 
small  Roman  letter  will  mark  the  names  of  the  old  writers  brought  to  light 
by  Dr.  Leach.     Where  I  have  altered  them,  1  have  put  a  t." 

The  Nightingale  \k  introduced  into  the  succeeding  Catalogue  (page  14) 
as  follows; 

101     SYLVIA  LVSCINIA.  Luscinia  Aedon? 

Xighlingale.  Le  Roirignol,  Nachtigall,  or 
Philomela. 
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like  marit  of  inteirogatioii  clearly  indicatoH,  therefore,  Forster's  inten- 
tkiQ  to  propose  Luacinia  atdon  as  a  new  name  for  the  Sylvia  lutcatia  of 
Latham,  and  Luaeinia  as  a  generic  term  consequently  must  daM  from 
this  jdace. 

Dte  geiteric  name  PhiUimda  Link  (Bescbr.  Natur.  Saminl.  Univers. 
Rostock,  1, 1806,  p.  31)  which  Doctor  Sclater  (Joe.  cU.,  p.  40)  has  proposed 
U>  use  (or  the  nightiitgale  is  merely  a  substitute  for  the  Sylvia  of  Bechstein 
and  therefore  identical  in  application,  whatever  species  may  have  been  in- 
cluded, ltd  author  gives  this  reason  for  its  introduction:  "Ich  habe  den 
unbequemen  Namen  Sylvia,  welchen  Bechstein  dieeer  Gattung  gcgeben, 
in  Philomela  verwandelt."  The  apeciee  that  Link  eniuneratee  under 
PhUomela  indicate  that  he  bad  in  mind  the  group  called  SyMa  by  Bech- 
stein in  the  tatter's  '  Omithologisches  Taschenbuch  von  und  ftir  Deutsch- 
land,'  1803,  pp.  165-101,  which  name  he  apparently  thought  originated 
with  Bechstein;  and  consequently  the  type  of  Philomela  Link  must  be 
ascertained  by  determining  the  type  of  Sylvia  Bechstein.  Bechstein 
(loc.  eil.)  divides  bis  heterogeneous  group  Sylvia  into  three  sections,  for 
the  firet  two  of  which  he  gives  new  subgeneric  names,  leaving  the  last  one 
as  typical  Sylvia,  from  which,  of  courae,  the  type  of  the  whole  genus  must 
be  selected.     These  divisions  are: 

a.  GrasmQckec  (Cumica)  [p.  165]. 

b.  L&ubvOgel  (AsUm)  [p.  173]. 

c.  Wurmfresser  [p.   177]. 

The  Grst  (Curruca)  includes  the  nightingale,  but  by  tautonomy  bae  for 
its  type  Motaeilia  curruca  Linnteus,  from  which  Bechstein  evidently  took 
the  name;  the  type  of  the  second  {Asilut)  is  commonly  considered  to  be 
MttaeiUa  nbillatrix  Bechstein;  and  of  the  third,  or  typical  Sylvia  (Bech- 
stein), the  first  species,  Matacilla  rubecula  Linnsus,  may  be  fixed  as  the 
type.  By  this  arrangement  MotaciUa  nJiecula  Linnteus  becomes  the  type 
of  Philomela  Link  which  therefore  falls  as  a  synonym  of  the  prior  Brilhaeta 
Cuvier  (Le^.  An&t.  Comp.,  1,  1800,  tab.  ii)  based  on  the  same  species. 
Since  this  disposes  of  the  generic  name  Philomela,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
nightingale  is  concerned,  the  latter  must  be  called  Lvtcinia  as  above  shown. 
—  Harbt  C.  Oberholseh,  Wathinglon,  D.  C. 

Winter  B«coTd  lor  the  Eobin  in  Hanoret,  N.  B. —  January  24. 
1906,  following  a  week's  thaw  and  exceptionally  warm  weather  for  the 
season,  two  Robins  (Merula  migratoria)  appeared  in  the  trees  about  the 
edlege  campus.  Both  seemed  to  be  males,  one  of  them  uttering  a  few 
song  mtee.  They  were  not  seen  again.  The  presence  of  Robins  in  this 
region  in  winter  is  so  unusual  that  their  occurrence  is  worthy  of  record.^ 
Trancis  G.  Biake,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

QoaBtionabla  Becorda.— In  'The  Auk'  for  October,  1905,  pages  410 
and  41D,  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Wayne  published  records  of  two  birds  from  south- 
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em  California  which  I  believe  to  be  eironeous.  As  recorded  these  were 
"The  Caliromia  Partridge  (Catlipejda  adijomiea)."  aad  "The  Black- 
fronted  Warbler  {Dendroica  audvixmi  mgrilrons),"  each  based  on  a  single 
specimen  from  Los  Angeles  County.  As  Mr.  Wayne  definitely  stated, 
these  were  of  Mr.  Harry  S.  Swartb's  collecting.  Since  the  locality  in  both 
iniitances  was  far  out  of  the  normal  range,  and  knowing  the  painstaking 
care  with  which  Mr.  Swarth  had  woited  over  his  material  (1  could  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Swarth  would  let  such  things  slip  through  his  hands  un- 
noticed), 1  will  confess  that  my  suspicions  were  distinctly  aroused.  So  I 
at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Wayne  asking  for  the  privilege  of  examining  the  skins 
in  question  in  order  to  make  sure  in  my  own  mind  of  the  determinations . 
That  was  in  October.  February  23, 1906,  after  I  had  been  so  importunate 
as  to  write  a  third  time,  I  received  a  blunt  reply  ending  with  the  statement : 
"The  specimens  that  I  recorded  in  the  Oct.  Auk  need  no  verification  as  I 
believe  I  know  as  much  about  these  birds  as  you  do."  (I)  Meanwhile  I 
had  written  to  Mr.  Swarth.  and  obtained  the  following  information: 

"The  bird  he  [Wayne]  records  [as  the  'California'  Partridge]  was  shot 
on  the  first  day  of  the  open  season,  when  three  of  us  made  a  pretty  big  bag. 
I  put  up  four  males,  the  pick  of  about  forty,  if  I  remember  rightly.  It  is 
probably  an  adult  bird,  two  years  old  or  more;  sometimes  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference  between  such  and  a  bird  of  the  year.  Anyway  I 
don't  believe  it  is  anything  but  vallictAa,  bom  and  raised  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley."  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  aUi/oniiea  is  a  race 
belonging  to  the  humid  coast  belt  of  California  from  Monterey,  or  possiUy 
San  Luis  Obispo.  County  northward,  and  that  the  vast  numbers  of  quail 
cxa:nined  from  Los  Angeles  County  by  various  omithologists  have  all 
been  vallicola.  This  quail  is  not  possibly  migratory  to  the  extent  of  200 
miles.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  another  instance  of  an  extreme  of  indi- 
vidual variation  in  one  race  being  seized  upon  and  labelled  as  an  example 
of  some  remotely  indigenous  subspecies. 

Mr.  Swarth  writes  me  further:  "As  to  the  'Black-fronted'  Warbler,  I 
sent  him  [Wayne]  a  number  of  male  Audubons.  the  highest  colored  ones  I 
could  get,  and  of  these  he  kept  the  very  fine/i  and  returned  the  others, .  .  , 
In  my  note-book  the  measurements  of  his  ' nj/jri/rons'  are  down  as  'length, 
5.75;  extent  of  wings,  9.37.'  Vou  can  see  how  this  compares  with  my 
Arizona  specimens."  I  would  refer  Mr.  Wayne  to  Swartb's  comparison 
of  audvboni  and  nigrifrons,  as  regards  plumages  and  measurements,  as 
detailed  so  carefully  in  'Pacific  Coast  Avifauna,'  No.  4,  pages  54  and  55, 
and  then  ask  if  it  l>e  probable  that  Mr.  Swarth  would  make  such  a  '  break ' 
as  to  label  a  skin  of  nigriJTons,  avdaboni.  It  seems  to  me  again  a  case  of 
an  extraordinarily  richly-colored  plumage,  and  an  unwarranted  jump  at 
conclusions. 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  specimens  in 
question.  I  think  the  aboi'e  evidence  supports  my  surmise  that  Mr.  Wayne's 
"CalUpepla  caKfomica"  ia  only  an  example  of  the  ordinary  Lophettyx 
calijomica  vaUicola,  and  that  his  " Dendroica  audtiboni  nigrifrona"  is  no 
more  than  Dendrnica  aiidvlxmi  atufubont,  the  common  form  of  the  region. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  I  mean  no  implication  other  than  an  error  of 
judgment.  We  all  make  mistakes.  I  am  guilty  of  having  launched 
some  worse  ones  than  the  above,  ae  elsewhere  acknowledged.  We  must 
all  work  to  clarify  our  horde  of  published  records,  if  we  want  t«  make 
them  of  service  in  our  study  of  geographic  distribution  and  variation,  if 
our  roDcluslons  are  to  be  sound.  It  is  very  easy  to  put  a  mistake  into 
priot,  but  pitiably  difficult  to  suppress  it,  as  many  of  us  know  who  have 
traced  quoted  errom  through  decades  of  literature.^  Joseph  Grinnell, 
Pa»adetu3.  Caiifomia. 

The  Americui  Scoter,  Limpkin,  vtA  Ipawicb  Spurow  in  Sonth 
Oarolina. —  In  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  for  1895,  the  range  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scot«r  {Qidemia  americana)  is  given  as  "douth  in  winter  to  New 
Jersey,  the  Great  Lakes,  Colorado  and  California."  Dr.  Eugene  Kdmund 
Murphey  has  given  me  permission  to  announce  the  capture  of  a  male  of 
this  species  which  he  secured  on  May  7,  1803,  in  Bulls  Bay.  The  speci- 
men is  in  very  worn  plumage,  eo  much  so  that  many  of  the  primaries  and 
rectrices  are  skeletonized,  which  shows  that  it  undoubtedly  wintered  here. 
This  record  makes  the  first  for  South  Carolina,  and  according  to  the  A.  O, 
U.  List,  the  first  for  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  New  Jersey,  This  speci- 
men is  now  in  my  collection. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Murphey  for  the  privil^e  of  recording  the 
capture  of  two  Limpkins  (Araima  giganlem)  that  were  taken  at  Twiggs 
Dead  River,  Aiken  County,  South  Carolina.  One  of  them,  an  adult  male 
»FM  taken  by  Mr.  W,  H.  Twiggs,  October  18,  1890,  and  preserved  by  Mr. 
Geoige  P.  Butler,  of  Augusta,  Geoi^ia.  This  specimen  is  now  in  my  col- 
lection. The  n^roes  on  the  plantation  told  Mr.  Twiggs  that  there  had 
been  a  pair  of  the  birds,  but  that  they  had  killed  and  eaten  one  a  few  days 
before.  This  record  is  a  very  important  one.  as  the  Limpkin  has  not  been 
taken  before  in  any  part  of  the  United  Slates  except  in  Florida.  In  1894, 
I  found  this  species  breeding  abundantly  on  the  Wacissa  River,  Florida, 
which  brought  its  range  to  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  OeoT^ia  line.  (See 
'The  Auk,'  October.  1895,  p.  366.) 

On  December  26.  1905. 1  secured  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow 
(PowKTcu^us  princeps)  on  Long  Island.  South  Carolina,  and  on  January  2, 
1906.  I  shot  another  on  the  same  island.  Both  specimens  were  moulting 
the  feathers  about  the  pileum  and  auriculars.  As  these  ncre  the  first 
specimens  I  had  ever  seen  in  their  natural  environment.  I  determined  to 
explore  Bulls  Island,  which  is  covered  along  almost  the  entire  length  (ten 
miles)  with  wild  oals  {Zizania  miliacea),  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  this  bird.  On  January  8,  1906,  I  hunted  the  i.iland  moRt  thoroughly, 
but  among  the  hundreds  of  Savanna  Sparrows  (Paserrculuit  aandwichensis 
mranna)  that  were  everywhere  I  could  not  detect  a  single  princfps  among 
them.  Upon  exploring  a  bleak  and  isolated  spot  fronting  the  beach 
{where  the  Savanna  Sparrow  was  absent)  I  saw  three  princfps  together 
and  succeeded  in  securing  two  of  them  that  day  —  the  other  being  so 
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very  wild  that  it  was  lost  amoog  the  Band  hills.  In  order  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  the  bird  1  failed  to  get  would  remain,  I  made  another  visit  on 
February  S,  to  the  island,  and  after  searching  for  more  than  three  haum 
I  succeeded  in  flushing  and  finally  securing  it.  All  the  apecimens  taken 
ar«  females.  The  winter  of  1906  has  been  the  mildest  since  the  winter 
of  1830-90,  and  the  presence  of  these  birds  on  this  coast  is  not  due  to  a 
rigorous  season,  but  to  the  absence  of  the  food  supply.  For  previous  rec- 
ords of  the  capture  of  this  epectee  in  South  Carolina  by  the  writer,  see 
'The  Auk,'  April,  1902,  p.  203.— Akthur  T.  Wayne,  Mimnt  Pleaaant, 


Tnggiag  Hlgranta.— In  accordance  with  the  scheme  outlined  in  'Tlie 
Auk,'  XXI,  p.  410,  1  have  been  placing  aluminum  tags  upon  the  tarsus 
of  nestling  birds,  and  have  induced  others  to  follow  my  example  in  the 
work.  This  past  spring  several  field  workeis  have  been  using  tags  sup- 
plied by  me  and  this  winter  the  first  result  has  been  attained. 

May  29  Mr.  Chaa.  Kirkpatrick  of  Keota,  Keokuck  Co.,  Iowa,  tagged  a 
neat  of  half  grown  Flickers  (ColapUt  auralus)  near  his  home.  Dec.  25 
Mr.  J,  E.  Ross  took  No.  123  of  this  series  at  Many,  Sabine  Co..  Louisiana. 
The  bird  was  not  saved  but  I  secured  the  tag  from  the  collector  and  have 
identified  it  as  one  of  my  issue. 

This  single  success  shows  what  might  be  expected  if  the  woric  was  more 
generally  prosecuted  by  ornithologists  in  the  Geld.  The  amount  of  labor 
it  entails  to  bend  bands  around  the  legs  of  a  brood  of  nestlings  is  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  results  that  may  be  achieved  if 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  so  marked  birds  ever  turn  up  again. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  ornithology  can  be  solved  only  by  some  such  line 
of  work.  Exact  data  on  the  age  of  different  plumages,  length  of  life  of 
birds,  individual  routes  of  migration  and  the  distances  traveled  by  indi- 
viduals, are  but  some  of  the  problems  that  must  be  so  attacked.  To  avoid 
confusion  of  having  several  series  of  tags  in  use  at  once  it  is  advisable  for 
one  person  to  issue  them,'  only  stipulating  that,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
a  list  of  the  tags  so  used,  the  species  thus  marked,  and  the  date  and  place, 
be  furnished  me  to  be  kept  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  to  have  the  benefit 
of  two  records  to  guard  against  loss  of  notes  through  accident.—  P.  A. 
Tavernek,  I6S  Oakland  Ave.,  DetroU,  Mick. 

Notes  from  Hancock  Oounty,  HUaiailppl.— On  January  1,  1902.  a 
specimen  of  Sprague's  Pipit  {Antkia  spragwii)  was  taken  by  W.  B.  Allison 
and  the  writer,  in  a  low  meadow  cleared  from  the  pine  woods  near  Bay  St. 
Louis.  It  was  in  fine  plumage  and  good  condition.  Another  was  seen  in 
the  same  [dace  on  February  11,  1002.    These  two  are  the  only  Mississippi 
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Id  my  note-book  1  find  this  entry  under  date  of  Apr.  8,  1902:  "...  .1 
observed  aji  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  another  Wazwing, 
aepuHte  from  this  flock.  On  &  bare  branch,  a  few  yards  away,  in  a  little 
snamp;  bottom,  I  noticed  an  attenuated  object,  perfectly  motionless, 
that  goon  took  the  colors,  but  not  the  shape,  of  a  Cedarbird.  It  was  so 
sttj  tbin  and  elongated  that  1  thought  either  that  it  was  the  dried  body 
of  B  bird  that  had  hung  there  for  weeks,  or  that  a.  particulaiiy  murderous 
Strike  fasd  impaled  it  by  the  neck,  and  the  stretching  had  resulted  from 
that.  But  as  I  came  very  close,  and  got  a  side  view,  I  saw  that  the  bird 
wia  alive,  but  was  adopting  the  ruse  described  by  Chapman,  in  his  book 
on  bird  pbotogTsphy,  as  being  employed  by  Ardetta  exilit.  The  neck  was 
stretched  straight  up,  the  bill  neariy  vertical,  the  crest  depressed;  and 
the  lenerol  appearance  of  the  bird  made  it  obvious  that  it  was  trying,  by 
sti^ghtening  and  greatly  attenuating  its  body,  to  simulate  as  closely  as 
pcenUe  a  dead  branch.  When  I  was  about  five  feet  away,  it  fluttered 
off  with  aoine  difficulty,  evidently  wounded."  —  Andrew  Allison,  BUi*- 
vQk,  JViu. 


RECENT  LITEBATUBE. 

^^d^^tray  on  the  Amarican  FunilleB  of  Ollgomyodian  Pasieres.' 

jj^  *  paper  of  tea  pages  Mr.  Ridgway  reviews  the  taxonomic  bietoiy  of 

!t^  **^wP9t  and  gives  a  '  Provisional  Key  to  the  Families  of  Meeomyodi, ' 

7^*®<1  by  a  revision  of  the  families  lyrannida.  Piprids,  and  Cotingids, 

,  TI  ^he  result  that  a  dosen  genera  heretofore  commonly  placed  in  Tyran- 

,      *t*  now  either  actually  removed  to  other  families,  or  their  closer 

J^*^*    to  other  families  is  suggeHted.     Several,  as  Siryste*,  Hylcmai. 

'**'?>«iB,  TyranrvulMs  and  Omilhian,  are  tranaterred  to  the  Cotingidte. 

our  or   gve  others  are  thought  (o  have  Formicarian  affinities,  and  one, 

r"''*'*oto,  is  thought  to  agree  essentially  with  the  Vireonidte.     As  the 

'"'**1  structure  of  very  few  of  the  Mesomyodian  forms  is  known,  the 

^**8«enent  here  proposed  is  neccHsarily  tentative,  being  based  mainly 

Eternal  characters. —  J.  A.  A. 


1  «»>..; 
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Stone  (md  Bhoads  on  Blrdi  from  Horthoutem  Low«r  Otlifomift.'  — 
A  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Rhoads 
in  the  eaily  part  of  the  year  1905,  in  the  interest  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  PhilEidelpbia,  re8ult«d  in  the  acquisition  of  considerable  col- 
lections of  mammals  and  birds,  which  are  here  report«d  upon  by  Mr. 
Witmer  Stone.  The  birds  numbered  258  specimens,  repreeenting  about 
50  species.  These  are  listed,  with  their  localities  and  a  transcript  of 
Mr.  Rboada's  field  notes.  A  second  annotated  list  of  58  species  that  were 
observed,  but  not  collected,  completes  this  welcome  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  little  known  omis  of  the  delta  region  of  the  Rio  Colorado. 
—  J.  A.  A, 

Thayar  tmd  Buigs  on  Birds  from  Panuna.—  Two  papers  (Nos,  2  and 
3)  have  recently  appeared  relating  to  the  results  of  the  John  E.  Thayer 
Expedition  of  1604.  The  first'  relates  to  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the 
Pearl  Islands,  Bay  of  Panama,  collected  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown  on  a  second 
visit  to  these  islands  in  March  and  April.  1904.  Previous  to  Mr.  Brown's 
first  visit  to  these  islands,  in  1900.  little  was  known  of  their  natural  history. 
"On  his  first  trip  to  the  Pearl  Islands  Mr,  Brown  secured  examples  of  forty- 
two  species  of  birds,  only  two  of  which  were  North  American  migrants. 
On  the  present  expedition  he  took  representatives  of  ninety-two  species.  . . . 
Thus  the  number  of  species  of  birds  so  far  token  in  the  Pearl  Islands  ia 
ninety-tour,  of  which  thirty-three  are  North  American  migrants,  and 
sixty-one  resident  breeding  birds  of  the  islands. "  Of  the  33  North 
American  migrants  '24  are  passerine  species  and  9  are  sandpipers  and 
plover.. 

Respecting  a  number  of  the  specie.s  and  subspecies  there  is  much  perti- 
nent comment  respecting  their  status  and  relationships.  Of  special  inter- 
est are  the  remarks  on  the  Butoridi's  viregcena  group.  The  Pearl  Island 
examples  are  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the  West-Indian  B.  r,  macutala 
(Bodd.),  of  which  the  B,  v.  brunruBcens  of  authors  appears  to  be  merely 
an  inconstant  color  f^mse,  both  forms  occurring  in  the  Pearl  Islands. 
and  between  which,  in  the  Pearl  Island  series  "there  is  every  stage  of 
intermediate  coloring."  It  is  further  said:  "After  examining  a  very 
large  amount  of  material  in  this  connection,  we  are  forced  to  [dace  very 
little  reliance  on  color  as  a  character  by  which  to  distinguish  the  various 
species.  Seasonal  difference  in  this  respect  is  very  great,  individual 
variation  is  also  great,  and  in  arid  regions  the  bird  bleaches  out  very 
fast ....  The  subspecies  niacvlata  also  has  a  rufous  phase  —  the  so-called 
B.  brutineseenK  —  which  thus  far  has  been  recorded  from  Cuba  and  the 


1  On  a  CoUeclton  of  Blriis  and  Maninials  from  tlic  Colorado  Delia.  Lower  CaHfornla. 
By  Winner  Slonc.  With  FieLd  Notes  bj  aamupL  N,  Rhoads.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sri.  Philuilelplita,  tiejil..  IBUS.  ]>D.  676-690.     Dec  S,  IBOA. 

"Tlie  Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  Pearl  Islands,  Bay  of  Panama.  By  John  E. 
Thayer  and  OULram  Banns,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZOol.,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  8,  pp.  137-lSO. 
Stpl..  IMU.     Illrds.  pi>.  140-160, 
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P«ftri  laUodB  only.  That  this  ia  merely  a  phase  of  plumage  is  abundantly 
sbonm  by  the  Pearl  Island  series  [21  specimens], "  It  is  also  suggested 
that  B.  V.  arUktmyi  will  prove  to  be  merely  a  synonym  of  B.  v.  jrazari. 

Two  subspecies  Sire  described  as  new.  and  one  previously  described  by 
Mr.  Bangs  has  been  found,  in  the  light  of  new  material,  to  be  untenable. 

Thesecondpaperrelatesto  the  vertebrata  of  the  Savanna  of  Panama,'  — 
a  grassy  plain  near  the  city  of  Panama,  where  Mr.  Brown  collected  during 
the  greater  part  of  May,  1004,  obtaining,  in  addition  to  collections  of 
mammals,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  Gshes,  86  species  of  birds,  of  which 
three  are  described  as  new.  The  only  North  American  migrant  among 
them  was  the  Alder  Flycatcher  (Empidimai  traillii  olnorum). 

In  other  recent  papers  Mr.  Bangs  discusser  *  the  status  of  Icterue  gaula- 
nentit  Underwood,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  "an  example 
of  /.  giraudii  perfectly  typical  in  every  respect  except  in  having  the  black 
of  the  head  extending  somewhat  farther  back"  than  is  usual.  He  also 
cites  several  species  of  Ramphocelua.  each  resting  on  a  single  peculiar 
individual,  which  he  considers  as  other  instances  of  a  ximilar  kind. — 
Hpecies  resting  merely  on  'freaks'  or  hybrids.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers,"  contrary  to  Mr.  Ridgway's  ronclTBiion^  that  the  Panama  Green 
Honey  Creeper  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  subspecies  {Chlorophanea 
tjiiza  eirnd),  ranging  from  northern  and  western  Ecuador  through  Panama 
U>  Chiriqui,  and  as  distinguishable  from  the  more  northern  C  8.  guate- 
malengit  by  smaller  size  and  shorter  bill. —  J.  A.  A. 


8toii«  on  a  CollMttonof  Biidi  from  BriUah  Eut  Africa.*  — Thin 
collection  was  mode  by  Mr.  George  L.  Harrison,  Jr..  on  a  journey  through 
Central  Eaflt  Africa,  May  16  to  November  4.  1904.  and  numbers  212 
species,  including  one  new  to  science.  The  annotations  give  the  localities 
and  dates  of  collecting,  and  the  color  of  the  iridea.  bill,  etc.,  taken  from 
the  freshly  killed  speciipens.  The  classilication  is  that  of  Dr,  Sharpe's 
'  Hand-List  of  Birds,' —  J.  A.  A. 

HcOregor  on  Philippine  Bircb. —  Publication  No.  34  of  the  Bureau 
of  Government    Laboratories,  Philippine  Islands,  contains  two  papers* 


'  Verlebrsla  from  the  Bavanna  of  Panama,  Ibid.,  No.  12,  pp.  '. 
1906.     Birds,  hy  John  E.  Thayer  and  Oulram  Biin»pi.  pp.  213-2 

■  WLiat  Is  Irtenu  gualantmit  UnderwoodT  By  Oulram  Bangs 
Wash.,  XVIII,  pp.  187-170,  June  28,  190S. 

'Ttie  Name  ot  the  Panama  Green  Honey  Creeper,     By  Oiii 


Ibid. 


86.  Jur 


I.  190B. 


■lion  of  Birds  from  Brtllah  EaBl  Africa  ohialned  by  Mr.  George  T. 
Harrison.  Jr.  By  Wlimer  Slone.  Proc.  Arad.  Nai.  Scl.  Philadelphia,  Nov.,  1603 
pp.  755-782.     Jan.  2*.  1908. 

■I.  Birds  from  MIndoro  and  small  adjacent  Islands:  II.  Moves  on  ihree  rar 
Luion  Birds.  By  Klchard  C.  McGregor,  (PubltraTlon)  No,  34.  Bnreaii  of  Govern 
meal  Laboratories.  Department  ol  the  Interior,  Svo.  pp.  32.  nitti  13  lialf-loiii 
plates.    October.  l»Ofi. 
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by  Mr.  Richard  C.  McGregor,  the  first  being  an  annotated  list  of  about  1 10 
species  of  birds  observed  or  collected  along  the  Baco  River  in  the  northern 
part  of  Hindoro,  during  March,  April,  and  May,  1905.  Tn-o  species 
(Chalum  dvhia.  EdoHitoma  elumtm)  are  deacribod  as  new,  and  there  are 
extended  notes  on  the  nesting  habile  of  quite  a  number  of  others,  lliere 
are  also  nominal  lists  of  birds  noted  on  three  outlying  islands  (Maestre  de 
Campo,  20  species;  Semerara,  34  species,  one,  CkHria  worceaUri,  new; 
Libay,  19  species).  The  second  paper  records  three  rare  species  from 
Luzon,  including  a  specimen  of  Botauru»  sUUarie,  apparently  its  first 
record  for  the  Philippines.  The  eighteen  half-tone  plates  give  a  number 
of  views  of  nesting  sites,  and  of  six  speciee  of  birds,  from  skins. —  J,  A..  A. 

BUey  on  Hew  AmeiicMi  Birda. —  In  recent  papers  Mr.  Riley  has  de- 
scribed a  new  Ground  Dove '  from  Mooa  Island,  Porto  Rico,  as  Colwnbi- 
gallina  piuterina  eiigua,  and  three  new  birds  from  the  Merida  region  of 
Veneiuela.'  These  are  Leplaslhenura  mmtiivagans,  closely  related  to  L. 
andicola  Scl,;  Haj>U>»pi*a  montota,  near  U.  nivaria  Bangs;  and  Pheutictu 
UTopyguUis  meridensa.  He  has  also  pointed  out '  that  Turdut  montamu 
Lafr.  is  preoccupied  and  must  be  replaced  by  Tttrdw  apicaMt  Hartl.,  the 
'correct  name'  becoming  thus  AUenia  ajncalU  (Hartl.),  instead  of  A. 
oRnvenlru  (Lawr.),  as  Mr.  Riley  had  previously  announced.^  J.  A.  A. 

V«iTiU  on  the  Birds  of  Dominica.'—  This  privately  printed  brochure 
of  nineteen  leaves,  without  pagination,  date,  or  place  of  publication, 
consiste  of  three  parts,  and  is  based  on  the  author's  observations  and  col- 
lections made  during  bis  residence  on  the  island  from  January  1,  1904,  to 
August  1,  1905.  The  author  states  that  no  species  is  included  in  bis  list 
of  which  he  did  not  obtain  spectmens,  or  observe  under  such  conditions 
that  their  identification  was  positive.  Part  I  is  an  annotated  list  of  72 
species  previously  unrecorded  from  the  island,  giving  notes  on  their  rela- 
tive abundance,  localities  of  occurrence  on  the  island,  habits,  etc.  Part  II 
contains  an  annotated  list  of  16  species  previously  recorded  from  Dominica, 
followed  by  a  nominal  list  of  all  the  species  known  to  occur  on  the  island, 


'  A  New  Subspecies  of  Ground  Dove  [rom  Mons  Island,  Porlo  Rico.  By  J.  H. 
Hlley,  Aid,  Division  ol  Birds,  O.  3.  Nallonsl  Museum.  Prat.  U.  8.  Nil.  Mus..  Vol. 
XXIX.  pp.  171.  172. 

■Descrlpllons  of  three  New  Birds  from  the  Meclda  Region  of  Venezuela.  By 
J.  H.  Riley.      Proc.  Biol.  Boc.  Washington,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  210-222.     Oct.  17. 1905. 

'On  the  Correct  Name  for  the  Mountain  Thrush  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  By  J.  H, 
Riley.    Ibid.,  p.  1S5.    June  20.  1006. 

•Addition  to  the  Avifauna  of  Dominica,  |  Notes  on  Species  hitherto  unrecorded 
with  I  Descriptions  oC  three  New  Species  and  a,  |  List  of  all  birds  known  to  occur  I 
on  the  Island.  |  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  —  Svo,  11.  16.  Privately  printed,  wllhout 
pagination,  date,  or  place  of  publication.  (The  present  copy  was  received  Oct.  24, 
lOOfi.) 
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135  in  number.  Then  follows,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  or  third  part,  de- 
scriptions of  a  new  species  of  hununingbird  (ThaluTania  belli),  a  new  h&wk 
(Buleo  latissiTimt  HvUrC),  and  a  new  Bubapecies  of  the  American  Redstart 
(Setophoffa  TTilJciUa  tropica).  The  himimingbird  is  said  to  be  restricted 
"to  the  higher  mountains  of  Etominica  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,"  where  it  is  locally  distributed  and  haunts  "  the  deep- 
est and  dampest  portions  of  the  mountain  bush. "  The  redstart  is  a  resi- 
dent fonn  of  the  North  American  bird,  from  which  it  is  said  l«  differ  in 
brighter  colors,  smaller  size,  and  different   notes  and  ^gs.^J.  A.  A. 

McAtM'B  Birdfl  ol  the  Vicinitr  of  tlw  nnlv«nitr  of  Indiuu.'  — 
This  list  of  225  species,  based  in  part  on  the  author's  observations 
covering  four  yeara,  but  mainly  upon  the  unpublished  observations  of 
previous  observera,  which  include  "twenty  setK  of  migration  records, 
covering  fourteen  seasons,  which  are  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey  at  Washington.  D,  C. "  Three  previously  published  lists  have 
also  been  utilized.  The  area  is  comprised  within  a  five-mile  radius  from 
the  campus  of  the  Indiana  University,  at  Bloomioglon,  Indiana.  The 
observations  are  detailed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  commoner  species,  the 
remarks  on  relative  abundance  and  seasonB  of  occurrence  are  followed 
by  tabular  statements  of  'migration  records.'  covering  generally  a  period 
of  three  to  twelve  years.  At  the  close  of  the  list  the  general  facts  of  oc- 
currence are  presented  in  tabular  form,  for  convenience  of  reference,  and 
the  tabular  matter  is  followed  by  an  index  of  the  vernacular  names  of 
the  species  enumerated  in  the  list.  Six  species,  formerly  common,  are 
recorded  as  extinct,  namely,  Prairie  Hen.  Wild  Turkey,  Passenger  Pigeon. 
Paroquet,  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  and  American  Raven. —  J.  A.  A. 

OontribntioiiB  to  Avian  Automy.—  A  paper  by  Margaret  E.  Mar- 
shall' treats  of  the  anatomy  (excluding  osteology)  of  Phalignoptilut  mUtalti 
nUidiig.  and  "is  intended  to  be  the  Brst  of  a  series"  dealing  with  the  anat- 
omy of  the  Caprimulgidte,  The  paper  is  descriptive,  and  is  illuHtrated 
with  three  plates.  The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thos. 
H.  Hont|p>mery,  Jr..  and  forms  No.  68  of  'Contributions  from  the  ZoAlog- 
ieal  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Texas.'  Work  of  this  character  is 
much  needed,  and  should  receive  hearty  welcome. 

A  paper  by  Frederick  Walton  Carpenter'  treats  in  great  detail  of  the 

'EcoloBiCBl  Notes  on  the  Birds  occurrtnR  wiihin  a  radiiis  of  five  miles  of  the 
[Ddlaiw  Universlly  Campus.  By  Waldo  Lee  McAtee.  With  phototn^iihtc  llliiBlra- 
lloni  br  Clarence  Guy  LItlell.  Proc.  In<llans  Acn<l.  Sclenres,  1004,  pp.  flS-VO^. 
with  32  half-tone  llliulrBllons.     Sepiemher,  ISOS, 

■  A  Study  of  the  Annlomy  of  Phatanoplilut.  Rldgusy,     By  Mareurel  K.  Mamhall. 
Proc.  Atner.  Phil.  Soc..  Vol.  XMV.  1908,  pp.  213-'2«).  pll.  iv-vl.     Oct.  28,  I91»S. 
■  'The  Development  of  the  Oculomotor  Nerve,  the  Cllinry  (Jnnellon,  and  the  Achiceni 
Nerve  of  the  Chfck.      By  Frederic  Walton  Carppnter.      Hull.   Mus.  Corap.  Zofll.. 
Vol.  XLVIII.  No.  2.  pp.  141-220.  pll.  l-vU.     January,  ISSS. 
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ey©-n»iscle  nerves  and  ciliary  ganglion  of  the  common  chick,  including 
the  anatomy,  histology,  and  development.  The  investigation  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  great  thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  research, 
but  the  subject  is  too  technical  in  its  tenns  and  methods  to  warrant  more 
than  general  mention  in  the  present  connection.  The  historical  side  is 
presented  with  great  fullness,  the  'bibliography'  alone  occupying  fourteen 
pages;  the  researches  of  previous  authors  are  summarized  and  discueaed, 
as  regards  not  only  these  structures  in  birds  but  in  the  other  vertebrst« 
classes.  The  work  was  done  under  the  guidance  of  Profeasor  £.  L.  Marie, 
and  forms  No.  172  of  the  'Contributions  from  the  ZoOlc^ical  Laboratory 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,' — J.  A.  A. 


WhltokST's  'The  Birds  of  Tuniaui.'— This  sumptuous  work,'  in  two 
royal  octavo  volumes,  with  numerous  colored  ptat«s,  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  bookmaking,  and  the  contents  are  worthy  of  the  setting.  The  number 
of  species  Created  is  "about  365,"  of  which  150  are  permanently  refident, 
90  are  summer  migrants,  90  are  winter  migrants,  and  35  are  of  occasional 
or  accidental  occurrence,  Under  each  are  given,  first,  the  synonymic 
and  bibliographical  references  to  the  species  a.s  birds  of  Tunisia,  followed 
by  the  description  (in  smaller  type  than  the  rest  of  the  text),  and  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  from  one  lo  several  pages,  as  the  ca^e  may  require, 
with  often  remarks  on  the  status  and  relationships  of  the  forms  under 
notice.  "Most  of  the  information."  says  the  author,  "given  r^arding 
the  occurrence  and  life  of  the  several  species  in  Tunisia  is  first  hand,  and 
the  result  of  personal  observation  during  Ihe  various  journeys  I  have 
made  in  the  Regency,  but  in  some  cases  I  have  had  to  rely  on  the  infoi^ 
matjon  kindly  supplied  me  by  others,  foremost  among  whom  I  may  men- 
tion Mr.  O.  V.  Aplin  of  Btoxham,  Oxon,  who  collected  for  me  in  Tunisia 
between  the  months  of  January  and  June,  1895.  and  M.  Blanc  of  Tunis." 
The  author's  own  collecting  expeditioai  in  Tunisia  extended  over  a  period 
of  about  ten  years;  and  he  speaks  of  the  country  as  unrivalled  in  climate 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  as  delightful  to  visit  for  sport  and 
natural  history  investigations.  The  scenery  and  climatic  conditions  are 
varied,  richly  wooded  mountains  and  valleys,  with  fertile  plains  relieved 
by  lakes  and  rivers,  characterizing  the  northern  districts,  while  the  central 
region  consists  of  undulating  park-like  country,  broken  by  lower  hills, 
giving  place  further  south  to  vast  semi-desert  prairie-like  plains.     In  the 


'  1'h?  I  Birds  of  Tunisia  |  bsing  a  History  of  the  Birds  found  in  |  ttie  Regenc;  of 
Tunis  I  By  |J.  t.  S.  Whltoker  |  F.  Z.  S..  M.  B.  O.  V..  elc.  |  Vol.  I[-I1].  I  London  | 
R,  H,  Poner  I  7,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W,  j  —  1 1905.—  2  vols.,  large 
SCO.  Vid.  I,  pp,  i-x]iiii-|-l-2B4,  trontlaplece  (phoIogravUK),  I  half-tone,  13  pU. 
rol.,  and  map:  Vol.  II.  pp.  l-xvlll-f- 1-410,  fronlisplecF  (photogravure).  1  hail-lane, 
2  pll.  col.,  and  mnp.     Edition  iimllpd  lo  250  copira. 
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Introduction,  where  the  country  is  described  at  length,  Tunisia  is  con- 
sidered as  divisible  into  four  distioct  faunal  areas:  (I)  the  Northern, 
comprising  that  part  of  the  R^ency  north  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  a 
well-wooded  and  well-wat«red  district  with  an  annual  rainfall,  in  different 
parts,  of  about  18  to  40  inches;  (2)  the  Central,  consisting  of  several  more 
or  less  elev«t«d  plateaux,  less  fertile  and  more  arid,  with  an  annual  rainfall 
of  only  about  8  inches  and  a  much  higher  temperature;  (3)  a  semi- 
desert  region  adjoining  to  the  southward,  with  very  little  rain  anywhere 
and  some  parts  practically  rainless,  a  high  sunitner  temperature,  and 
a  scanty,  dwarfed  flora,  except  in  the  oaaes;  (4)  the  Desert-region,  situ- 
ated still  further  to  the  southward,  composed  chiefly  of  "sandy  desert  or 
sand-dunes  formed  of  blown  sand,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  more 
solid  ground."  and  the  vegetation  limited  to  "a  few  desert-plants  which 
eke  out  an  existence  in  spots  where  there  may  be  a  little  moisture,"  A 
faunal  map  illustrates  the  boundaries  of  these  several  areas,  and  al.-<o 
thows  the  topographic  features  on  a  satisfactory  scale. 

This  diversity  of  physical  conditions  naturally  affects  the  ranges  of  the 
species,  some  that  are  abundant  in  one  part  of  the  country  being  rare  or 
entirely  absent  in  other  parts,  "Most  noticeable  also."  says  the  author. 
"is  the  variation  in  the  coloration  of  birds  according  to  their  more  easterly 
or  westerly  habitat  in  this  portion  of  North-west  Africa,  the  tendency 
of  species  in  Tunisia  being  to  become  pale,  whereas  in  Marocco,  on  the 
contrary,  the  inclination  is  towards  an  intensity  of  colour. "  A.s  long 
ago  as  1863,  Professor  Newton  (Ibis.  1863,  p,  189)  in  referring  to  "Mr, 
Wallaston's  admirable  remarks  on  the  effects  of  isolation  and  exposure 
to  a  stormy  atmosphere  upon  the  insect  woiid.  alludes  to  the  effect  of  the 
latter  conditions  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  darkening  of  the 
[dumage  of  birds.'  " 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  adopted  are  more  or  less  in  at^ord- 
ance  with  the  out-of-date  system  employed  long  ago  by  Dresser  in  his 
'Birds  of  Europe.'  The  author  has.  however,  departed  therefrom  so 
far  as  to  use  trinomials  for  local  forms,  or  subspecies,  respecting  which 
he  says:  "It  would,  indeed,  be  contrary  to  the  advancement  of  science 
not  to  do  so,  and  no  true  lover  of  Nature  would  wilfully  close  his  eyes  to 
their  recognition."  The  plates  are  admirably  drawn  by  GrOnvold,  and 
well  reproduced  by  Mintem  Brothers.  Respecting  the  purpose  of  the 
nork.  the  author  says  it  "is  merely  intended  to  be  a  short,  though  I  trust 
a  faithful,  history  of  the  birds  to  be  met  with  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis. 
It  may,  I  hope,  be  of  sorae  use  to  ornithologists  and  bird-lovers  generally, 
and  in  particular  to  those  who  may  travel  in  the  country  of  which  it  treat)<, 
which  has  proved  to  me  for  many  years  so  'happy  a  hunting  ground,' 


ton's  extended  and  definite  reFerencr,  nearl 
t  cUmailc  i-ondltiotifl  In  modifying  coloraiic 
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and  afForded  auch  endlesn  enjoyment."  The  author  has  evidently  pre- 
pared this  work  because  he  felt  that  be  had  something  useful  to  aay, 
and  for  this  reason  it  will  meet  nith  a,  hearty  welcome. —  J.  A.  A. 

BaUa's  ■  Ttae  Biids  of  tba  lale  of  Han.' '—  The  Isle  of  Man,  n-ith  a 
length  of  about  thirty-two  miles,  and  amaximum  breadth  of  about  thirteen, 
affords  a  sharply  circumscribed  area  of  much  interest  for  a  monographer  of 
its  bird  life,  and  Mr.  BaJfe  has  made  a  pleasing  and  inatnictive  book  upon 
thin  well-chosen  Ruhject,  which  the  publisher  has  brought  out  in  fin  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  form.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Island  — 
only  sixteen  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  English  coast  —  forbids 
the  e^tpectation  of  much  that  is  novel  in  its  bird  life.  The  number  of 
species  recorded  is  1&3.  of  which  almost  exactly  one  half  nest  on  the  island, 
while  75  are  permanently  resident. 

The  author  writes  from  a  life-long  residence  on  the  island  and  intimate 
familiarity  ^vith  every  portion  of  it;  and  in  treating  of  its  avifauna  he 
states  that  he  has  endeavored  to  emphasiie  every  bird  that  is  "peculiar 
to  it,  or  chsract eristic  of  it,  as  A/anr;  and  to  such  species  as  have  special 
interest  (from  their  general  rarity  as  British  or  otherwise)  particular  at- 
tention has  been  directed,  and  the  account  of  their  haunts  and  habits  in 
Man  made  as  complete  as  possible."  An  introduction  of  forty  pages  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  its  topographic  features,  with  pertinent  notes  on 
the  fauna  and  flora;  '  a  history  of  Manx  ornithology ';  '  Migration  in  Man '; 
'Manx  bird  names';  and  a  list  in  tabular  form  of  all  the  species  of  birds 
known  to  have  occurred  on  the  island  within  the  last  century,  with  indica- 
tions of  their  manner  of  occurrence,  as  to  whether  resident,  migratory,  or 
casual  visitors.  Two  excellent  large-scale  maps  show  (1)  the  relation  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  surrounding  countries,  and  (2)  the  inland  itself,  nith 
contour  lines  and  colors  denoting  the  topographic  features.  The  half- 
hundred  full-page  photographic  plates  further  illustrate  characteristic 
scenic  features  and  the  nesting  places  and  eggs  of  many  species  of  birds. 

A  detailed  biographical  account  of  the  species  as  Manx  birds  occupies 
nearly  three  hundred  pages,  and  contains,  besides  the  exposition  of  pres- 
ent conditions,  much  valuable  historic  matter.  Indeed,  such  a  book  as 
becomes  in  itself  a  historic  landmark,  to  which  future  generations  will 
refer  as  a  standard  for  the  comparison  of  later  conditions  with  those  here 
so  faithfully  chronicled.  The  history  of  the  Manx  Shearwater,  as  a  bird 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  traced  from  the  time  of  Willughby  and  Ray  (middle 
of  the  17th  century)  to  its  extinction  there  early  in  the  lost  century,  ap- 
parently through  the  wholesale  destruction  of  its  eggs  and  young.  This 
admirable  monograph  properly  concludes  with  a  bibliography,  a  transcript 
of  the  various  game  acts  that  relate  to  Manx  birds,  and  an  index. —  J.  A.  A. 


I  The  Binla-'  ol  ilie  |  Islp  of  Man  I  Ily  P.  G.  Ralte  I  Member  or  [he  BtIUbIi  Ornl 
th,olo(tlsts  Union  I  Edlnliiinib.  Diivid  Doiittlas.  1005.— 8vo,  pp.  i-lv,  1-321, 
maps.  Hluslrateil  (Itle-pagr.  iind  .'iO  hulf-ioni-  plates,      18  s.  net. 
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IBconomie  Oinltbologr.—  Tbe  food  of  the  Homed  Larke  forma  the 
aubjectofBuUetinNo.  23' of  the  Biological  Sun-ey,  by  Mr.  W.L.McAtee,' 
After  a  few  paragrapbe  on  their  distribution  and  habits,  some  twenty  pages 
are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  their  food  habits  and  economic  relations, 
and  several  pages  more  to  the  food  habits  of  the  California  Homed  Larks 
in  comparison  with  those  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  food  of 
Homed  Larks  outside  of  California  consists  of  about  one  fifth  insects  and 
four  fifths  vegetable  matter,  the  latter  chiefly  needs  of  worthless  or  noxious 
weeds.  The  California  Homed  Larks  are  found  to  be  almost  entirely 
vegetarian,  subsisting  largely  upon  wild  oats  and  wast^  grain,  and  are 
thus  negligible  as  a  source  of  injury  to  crops,  and  of  no  special  benefit 
as  insect  destroyers.  While  "the  chaises  made  by  fanners  that  the 
Homed  Larks  eat  newly  sown  grain  are  confirmed, , . . .  the  insects  they  eat 
compensate  many  fold  for  the  seed  grain  faken. "  The  conclusion  is: 
"The  homed  lark  by  its  services  to  agriculture  eams  a  right  to  live, 
and  deserves  protection  at  the  hand  of  man. "  Hie  frontispiece,  in  black 
and  white,  shows  a  group  of  'Homed  Larks  feeding  on  Amaranth,'  while 
plat«  ii. illustrateH  'Seeds  of  Certain  troublesome  weeds  eat«n  by  Horned 
Larks';  the  t«xt>-cuts  represent  various  species  of  noxious  insects  these 
birds  help  to  hold  in  check. 

The  economic  value  of  the  Grouse  and  Wild  Turkeys  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Judd.'  treats  of  the  food  habits  of  these  birds,  and  also  of 
the  'jH^servation  and  propagation'  of  the  Prairie  Hens  and  the  Ruffed 
Grouse.  They  are  all  vegetable  feeders,  but  also  destroy  many  noxious 
insects.  Except  for  the  propensity  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  to  extend  its 
browsiiig  proclivities  to  the  buds  of  frait  trees,  especially  of  the  appletree, 
they  are  quite  harmless  to  agriculture,  and  are  of  considerable  economic 
value  as  destroyers  of  weed  seeds  and  harmful  insects.  Their  commercial 
and  other  value  as  game  is  of  great  importance,  and  has  led  to  the  exter- 
mioatioD  of  a  number  of  species  over  considerable  portions  of  their  former 
ranges,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Prairie  Hen  and  Wild  Turkey.  The 
Heath  Hen,  which  formerly  ranged  over  Connecticut  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  New  York,  New  Jeisey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  is  now  quite  extinct 
except  on  the  small  island  of  Marthas  Vineyard,  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts; the  Prairie  Hen  has  disappeared  over  much  of  its  former  range 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  but  has  greatly  extended  its  range  westward  and 
northward  into  Minnesota  and  Manitoba.  Dr.  Judd  advocates  the  re- 
stocking of  portions  of  its  former  range,  which  he  believes  can  be  readily 

'  The  Homed  Larks  and  Ihelr  Belallon  lo  Ajtiicullure.  By  W,  L.  McAtee,  Aasial- 
tnt.  Biological  Survey.  U.  S.  Depart,  of  AKricuLture.  Biological  Survey,  Bulletin 
No.  23.  Waahlngton:  Government  Prtnllng  Office,  1905.  8vo,  pp.  37,  with  2  plates 
and  13  text  cull. 

•  The  Groiue  and  Wild  Turkeys  of  the  United  Slates,  anil  their  Economic  Value, 
By  Sylvester  D.  Judd.  Anletsnt,  Biological  Survey.  V.  S.  Department  of  Agiicul' 
lure.  Biological  Survey.  Bulletin  No.  21.  Washington:  GovenuireDt  printing 
Office,  1905,    8vo,  pp,  M.  with  3  platen. 
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accompliBhed  if  undertaken  in  the  proper  nsy.  He  &lso  believes  that  the' 
RulTed  Grouse  may  be  Buccessfully  propagated  in  captivity. 

The  reports  on  the  food  habits  of  the  varioua  species  are  very  full,  and 
the  paper  is  altogether  a  most  valuable  eontribution  to  economic  oini- 
tbology.  There  is  a  colored  plate  of  the  RufFed  Grouse  (a  winter  scene), 
and  a  plain  plate  of  the  Sage  Grouse,  both  drawn  by  Mi;.  Fiiertos. 

'Game  Laws  for  1905'  is  "a  summary'  of  the  game  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  that  govern  seasons,  shipment,  sale,  and  licensee." 
The  legislation  of  1905  is  reviewed,  by  States  and  Territories,  followed  by 
a  tabular  statement  of  close  seasons  in  each  for  different  species  of  game; 
the  'shipment  of  game'  is  treated  at  length,  giving  a  list  of  the  game 
prohibited  from  export  by  each  State  and  Territory  and  the  exceptions 
under  which  a  limited  number  of  birds  or  head  of  large  game  may  be 
export^  under  license;  a  list  of  game  the  sale  of  .which  is  prohibited  is 
also  given  in  the  same  detail;  and  there  is  a  tabular  presentation  of 
details  respecting  hunting  licenses,  bag  limits,  and  export  regulations. 
The  local  r^ulationj'  in  States  where  the  laws  vary  in  different  townships 
and  countie^s  are  also  tabulated.  The  principal  points  are  further  graph- 
ically shown  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  email  maps.  In  this  way  any  desired 
information  about  any  State  or  Territory  may  be  found  at  a  minimum 
outlay  of  time  and  effort. 

A  glance  at  the  maps  shows  that  several  of  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
and  sixteen  States  require  residents  to  take  out  licenses  for  bunting, 
while  alt  the  Cafiadian  Provinces  and  all  but  twelve  of  the  States  and 
Territories  require  hunting  licenses  of  nonresidents.  All  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  except  Mississippi,  prohibit  the  export  of  game  either 
wholly  or  at  least  of  certain  kinds.  The  British  Provinces,  and  all  the 
States  and  Territories  except  nine  (all  of  those  weet  of  the  Mississippi 
River  except  Oklahoma),  prohibit  the  sale  of  protected  game  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  crisis  in  game  protection  is  apparently 
safely  pas.sed,  intelligent  legislation  having  already  placed  a  check  upon 
the  senseless  slaughter  that  in  a  short  time  would  have  exterminated  the 
game  from  wide  areas  where  it  now  has  a  chance  to  slou'ly  recover,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  from  the  recklens  depletion  of  former  years. 

ProcMdingB  of  the  DeUwaro  T&Ua;  Ornithological  Ohib.— '  Cas- 
sinia'  for  1605 '  contains  the  usual  amount  of  matter,  relating  especially 
to  the  ornithology  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  including 
an 'abstract  of  the  proceedings'  of  the  Club  for  1B05.  The  first  article  is 
a  biographical  notice  of  Charies  Lucian  Bonaparte,  by  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter, 

'Game  Laws  Cor  1905.  A  Summary  oF  llie  provisions  relating  to  Seasons.  Ship- 
ment. Sale,  atid  Licenses.  By  T.  s,  Pelmer.  Henry  Oldys,  and  R.  W,  WUIiams, 
Jr..  Assisianta.  Biological  Survey.  FBrmere  Bullelln  No,  230.  U.  8.  Deputmenl 
of  Agriculture,     Svo.  pp.  64.  nlth  mspB,  IMS. 

>  Ca.'slnlB.  A  Bird  Annual.  Froc&eillngs  of  the  Delawnre  Valley  Ornlthologlca 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  1905.—  8vo,  pp.  88.  frontispiece,  and  I  ball-tone  plate,  Phil- 
flilelphlft.  Pa.,  Feb..  1906,     60  cents, 
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illustmted  with  a  portisit.  Says  the  author,  very  truly,  "Alexaoder  Wil- 
son will  always  bold  a  distiDCtive  place  aa  the  pioneer  worker  in  Ameri- 
caa  ornithology.  Audubon  waa  the  artist,  the  gifted  painter  of  our  bird 
life.  Both  of  these  men  were  f>oet  and  artist  rather  than  scientist.  It  was 
Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte  who  fitst  placed  AmedcaD  ornithology  on  the 
linn  basiB  of  science."  Hr.  Cornelius  Weygandt  writes  of  the  'Summer 
Birds  of  Broadhead'i  Creek,  MunroeCo.,  Pa.';  Mr.  Richard  F.  Miller  on  the 
'Breeding  of  the  Florida  Gallioule  (GaUinuia  galeaia)  in  Philadelphia 
County';  Ur.  Sandford  Omensetteron 'The  Media  Crackle  Roost'  (with  a 
half-tone  plate);  Mr.  C.  J.  Peck  on  'The  Overbrook  Crackle  Roost';  Mr. 
Witmer  Stone  on  'June  Birds  of  Fulton  County,  Pa.';  Mr.  E.  Semour 
Woodruff  on  'Summer  Birds  of  Milford,  Pike  County,  Pa.';  and  a '  Report, 
on  the  Spring  Migration  of  1S05,'  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone.  The 
'Abstract  of  Proceedings,'  eight  pages,  is  followed  by  a  'Bibliography  tor 
1905'  of  the  ornithological  papers  by  the  various  members  of  the  Club, 
wherever  published;  by  'Bird  Club  Notes,'  a  list  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bets,  and  the  index.  The  officers  for  1906  are;  Spencer  Trotter.  M.  D., 
PresideDt;  William  A.  Shryock,  Vice-President;  Herbert  L.  Coggins,  Secre- 
tary; Stewardson  Brown,  Treasurer. —  J.  A.  A. 


00BBE8P0MDK1I0B. 

Profoaior  OUrk  on  'The  Featbn  Tiuts  of  Swifts  and 
icbirds.' 


To  THE  EwTORS  OF  'Thb  Aok';  — 

Dear  Sirs;— Recently  I  have  read  with  [deasure  the  contribution  of 
Professor  Hubert  Lyman  Clark  to  the  above  subject,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  last  issue  of  'Tlie  Auk'  (Jan.,  190e,  pp.  68-91).  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  present  here  anything  which  may  be  considered  at  all  in  the 
light  of  a  full  review  of  this  article,  but  I  do  desire  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  slips  Professor  Clark  has  again  been  guilty  of  io  quoting  ray  own  writ- 
ings in  the  same  field.  I  say  again,  because  he  seems  to  be  particulariy 
unfortunate  in  the  construction  he  places  upon  my  words  and  statements 
as  they  appear  in  an  article  I  printed  a  good  many  years  ago  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Liniuean  Society  of  London  (ISSS)  on  my  'Studies  of  the  Macro- 
chires,'  etc.  The  nature  of  these  slips  I  undertook,  and  I  think  very  suc- 
cessfully, to  point  out  in  'The  Condor'  some  time  since  (Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p. 
47). 

Profeaaor  Clark  in  his  article  in  'The  Auk'  takes  great  pains  to  make  it 
clear  to  hia  readers  when  I  wrote  my  Liniuean  article  on  the  '  Macrochires ' 
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that  ia  my  account  of  the  pteryloses  of  the  ewifts  and  hummingbirds,  I 
made  use  only  of  "Nitzsch'a  figures,  which  are,  unfortunately  very  inac- 
curate" (p.  69),  and,  further,  that  the  "position"  I  assume  "is  cleaiiy 
based  on  insufficient  or  unreliable  evidence."  Both  of  these  statements 
or  insinuations  are  utterly  without  foundation.  Id  common  with  most 
writers  on  pterylography,  I  make  constant  reference  to  Nitssch's  figures, 
but  in  nearly  every  instance  in  a  critical  way,  pointing  out  hie  deficient 
comparisons,  oversights,  and  lack  of  elaboration  of  the  subject.  In  so 
far  as  the  swifts  and  hummingbirds  go,  1  had  ten  times,  or  more,  the  amount 
of  material  before  me,  illustrating  those  two  groups,  that  Nitzsch  had  when 
be  wrote  his  '  Pterylographie,'  and  I  hardly  thiok  that  any  one  will  ever 
charge  me  with  not  having  used  "the  evidence."  A  partial  list  of  my 
material  is  presented  in  my  Linnean  article,  and  I  have  examined  scores 
of  other  specimens  not  enumerated  there.  That  list  includes  a  varying 
number  of  individuals  of  two  species  of  trogons;  three  genera  of  the  Cap- 
rimulgidfe;  various  swifts,  and  a  great  many  hummingbirds;  and,  finally, 
all  the  forms  of  our  swallows  known  at  the  time,  and  two  species  of  Jmpdu 
for  comparison.  So  far  as  the  hummingbirds  and  swifts  are  concerned  I 
place  more  reliance  upon  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  cases  of  frethly  kiUed 
specimens,  than  I  do  upon  many  alcohoUcs,  for  the  reason  that  it  too  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  they  are  specimens  left  over  that  the 
field  collector  did  not  have  the  time  to  skin,  and  in  a  day  or  two  throws 
them  into  alcohol.  Now  with  the  tropical  hummingbirds  and  many  other 
forms,  this  means  that  the  early  stages  of  dennal  decomposition  has  set  in 
and  the  feathers  on  the  gular  area,  the  abdomen,  and  elsewhere  will  come 
out  and  be  lost.  This  ]  have  had  happen  in  the  case  of  some  swifts  I  col- 
lected in  New  Mexico,  and  often  in  the  hummingbirds. 

When  he  comes  to  discuss  the  feather  tracts  of  the  Cypseli  (p.  70),  Pro- 
feesorClarkstateB  that  "On  theanterior  part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  head, 
is  a  large  and  very  evident  apterium,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  ff 
of  the  pterylosis."  He  states  that  I  "positively"  deny  "the  e: 
this  apterium  in  the  swifts,"  and  I  would  like  to  ask  my  critic  where  I 
make  any  such  denial.  The  locality  referred  to,  being  on  the  anUrior 
part  of  the  neck  in  a  short-necked  bird  like  a  swift  con  be  nothing  less  than 
thegula  (orthegulararea  or  region),  and  I  fail  to  find  any  special  reference 
to  it  in  my  writings  anywhere.  What  I  did  deny  was  the  presence  of  the 
nuchal  apterium  in  the  swifts  and  swallows,  but  recognized  its  presence  in 
the  hummingbirds.  It  is  certainly  absent  in  the  swallows,  and  personally 
I  have  never  met  with  it  in  the  case  of  a  swift;  but  then  I  have  only  ex- 
amined some  forty  or  fifty  of  them  for  the  purpose  (fihatura,  CypaeUndet, 
Cypxelux,  and  AeronauleK). 

Professor  Clark  further  states  that  I  deny  the  presence  of  the  "supra- 
ocular apteria"  in  the  swifts  (p.  90),  whereas  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  simply  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  Nitzsch  figures  them  for  Cyp- 
eeliui,  and  as  I  did  not  dispute  his  recognition  of  their  existence,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  I  recognized  the  presence  of  those  apteria  in  the  Cj/paeli 
generally.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  twenty  yean  ago  1  believed  that 
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pterykigr&phere  the  woiid  round  knew  of  those  little  naked  pl&cca  over 
the  top«  of  the  eyes  in  Bwifts.  PereonAlly,  I  have  yet  to  find  &  hum- 
mingbird wherein  the  skin  covering  the  pinion  is  black,  and  as  this 
communicBtioQ  goea  to  press,  I  have  examined  an  excellent  specimen  of 
Trochilus  cotubrui,  and  it  posEessee  no  such  character.  Everyone  knows, 
who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  at  all.  that  it  is  present  in  swifts. 
R.  W.  Shufbldt, 
6th  January,  1906. 

A  Soffgestlon. 
To  THE  Eh>rroRB  of  'The  Adk';  — 

Dear  Sin:  —  Ehiring  the  revision  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  I  trust  that 
the  common  names  will  not  be  entirely  neglected.  Host  of  the  names  in 
the  last  edition  are  well  chosen  and  have  st«od  the  test  of  time,  but  a  few 
appear  to  be  either  inappropriate  or  else  a  trifle  bookish.  As  an  example 
of  a  'bookish'  name  the  word  "partridge"  may  be  cited.  Neither  omi- 
thcdogists  or  sportsmen  employ  this  word  in  the  A.  O.  U.  sense.  In  Bp«ak- 
ing  of  species  of  Oreoriyi.  Laphortyz,  CaUipepla.  and  CsfrUmyi,  they,  of 
couise,  use  "quail."  Our  western  members  may  not  know  that  Bonata 
is  commonly  called  "partridge"  from  New  England  to  Pennsylvania, 
while  the  same  name  is  applied  to  Colinus  in  the  South.  Hence  we  have 
a  curious  confuwon  of  terms.  I  wish  to  propose  that  "quail"  be  sub- 
stituted for  "partridge"  in  the  next  check-list,  I  have  heard  the  objec- 
tion raised  that  these  birds  are  not  true  quail,  but  as  they  are  not  true 
fartridgea,  this  fact  may  be  cheerfully  overlooked, 

Namea  which  can  be  improved  upon  are  such  as  Louisiana  Tanager, 
Arkansas  Kingbird,  Arkansas  Goldfinch,  and  possibly  a  few  others  with 
inappmpriate  geographical  handles.  Western  Tanager  has  been  in  liter- 
ature for  fifteen  years  and  is  a  better  name.  I  leave  the  others  to  the 
lender  merciee  of  a  committee. 

Id  California  the  Mountain  Quail  of  nearly  all  sportsmen  and  bird  men 
is  OrtoTtyx  pietua  piumi/ems,  called  Plumed  Partridge  in  the  Check-List. 
Why  not  change  things  about  and  call  pidus.  Harlequin  or  Painted  Quail, 
and  place  Mountain  Quail  where  it  belongs?  Geographical  names  are 
becoming  more  popular  <and  are  more  useful)  than  personal  names.  Hence 
we  now  frequently  see  Sierra  Junco,  imitead  of  Thurber  Junco.  This  com- 
mendable practice  eould  be  extended  advantageously.  Mr.  Grinnell  in 
describing  Farut  rufetcena  barlom  had  to  rename  neglectua,  which  be  called 
Harin  Chickadee.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  unfortunately  discarded  this  tor 
Nicasio  Chickadee  — -  unfortunately,  becauxe  NicaHio  is  only  a  very  little 
town  that  is  not  likely  to  last  a  great  while,  wherea.'j  Marin  County,  Cali- 
fornia, covets  most  of  the  range  of  negUctim.  There  are  other  slight 
changes,  "mere  details"  perhaps,  but  wise  men  tell  us  that  only  through 
attention  to  details  shall  we  arrive  at  perfection. 

My  idea  has  been  to  make  the  suggestion  rather  than  to  furnish  specific 
cases  for  its  application. 

SUinjord  VwnxraHy,  Col.  Waltbh  K.  Fi9HEB. 
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Editors  or  'The  Auk':  — 

DaiT  Sirs:  —  It  is  now  17  years  since  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  people  to  take  effective  action  against 
the  English  Sparrow.  I  nish  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  and  to  obt&in 
a,  fairly  complete  and  unbiased  expreseion  of  opinion  from  practically  the 
whole  United  States  and  Canada.  If  the  whole  country  is  prepared  to 
act  in  this  matter,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  species  can  be  exter- 
minated from:  the  Continent,  or  from  any  considerable  territory  in  which 
the  necessary  consensus  of  opinion  exists.  It  is  almost  useless  for  one 
town  or  city  to  exterminate  the  sparron's.  for  they  immediately  swarm 
over  from  neighboring  places;  and  the  great  fecundity  of  the  species  ren- 
ders half-way  measures  a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Several  States  have 
had  bounty  laws  for  the  English  sparrow  and  one  —  Michigan  —  has 
recently  reSnacted  a  bounty  law.  It  seems  dear  from  the  enormous  rate 
of  increase  and  from  past  experience  that  the  work  must  be  undertaken 
on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  bounty  getting,  if  any  permanent  progress 
is  to  be  made. 

Will  you  please  insert  the  accompanying  circular  in  your  nest  issue, 
and,  if  possible,  add  a  word  of  editorial  comment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  Ebtabrook. 

Circvhr  of  Inquiry  with  re/ereTua  to  the  Present  Slaiut  of  the  English 
SparTffUj  Problem  in  America. 

1.  Are  you  familiar  with  Bulletin  No.  1,  The  English  Sparrow  in 
America,  published  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  1S89;  and  do 
you  agree  with  the  facts  there  presented  and  with  its  conclusions? 

2.  Is  the  English  Sparrow  present  in  your  locality?  How  numerous? 
Are  they  increasing  or  decreasing  in  numbers? 

3.  What  is  being  done  to  exterminate  them?  Please  outline  methods 
which  you  deem  eftective. 

4.  What  influence  have  you  observed  the  English  Sparrow  to  have 
upon  native  birds? 

5.  Would  public  opinion  in  your  locality  favor  the  adoption  of  effec- 
tive measures  to  exterminate  this  species? 

6.  Please  state  the  facts  and  arguments,  pro  or  con,  which  decide  this 
problem  in  your  own  mind. 

Everybody  interested  is  requested  to  send  in  replies  to  the  above  ques- 
tions before  June  1,  if  possible,  to  the  undersigned.  It  is  proposed  to 
gather  a  consensus  of  opinion  from  all  parts  of  this  Country  and  Canada. 
The  data  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  H.  EsTABBOOK, 
Clark  Vnivermly,  Worcetter.  Mas*. 
March  5,  1906, 
(Newspapers  please  copy.) 
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MOTES    AMD    MEWS. 

Dr.  Je*n  Louis  Cabanib,  an  Honorary  Fellow  ot  the  American  Onu- 
thologieta'  UnioQ,  died  February  20,  1906,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  bia  age. 
Ooe  of  hie  earliest  papers,  and  perhaps  his  mast  important  single  contri- 
btition  to  ornithology,  appeared  in  1847,  entitled  '  Omithologischen  Noti- 
len'  {Arch.  f.  NatuiB-,  Ift47,  pp.  186-256,  308-352),  in  which  he  proposed 
1  new  classification  of  birds,  which  in  many  respects  was  a  great  improve- 
ment  upoQ  previous  schemes,  being  based  on  a  number  of  characters  here 
for  the  first  time  given  prominence.  His  system  was  soon  after  given 
fuUerotpression  in  the 'Museum  Heineaoum,'  published  in  parts,  beginning 
in  1850.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  ornithological  parts  of  Tschudi's 
'Fauna  Peruana'  (1845-16),  and  of  Scbomburgk's  'Reisen  in  Britisch- 
Guiana'  (1848).  In  1853  be  established  the  'Journal  fQr  Oraithologie,' 
which  he  edited  for  forty  years,  being  succeeded  in  this  function  in  1804 
by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  A.  Reichenow.  His  ornithological  papers  number 
several  hundred,  and  include  the  birds, of  all  countries.  For  many  years 
he  was  custodian  of  the  coOlogical  collections  of  the  University  Museum. 
Berlin,  and  general  secretary  of  the  German  Ornithological  Society. 

Dr.  PAtn.  LgverkCrn,  a  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  at  Sophia,  Bulgaria,  Decem- 
ber 5, 1905,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  private  secretary 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  director  of  bia  Scientific 
Institutions  and  Library.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  orni- 
thological papers,  many  of  them  bibliographical  and  biographical.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  his  biography  of  the  three  Naumanna  in  the 
fint  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Naumann's  '  V6gel  Deutscblands,'  later 
iMued  separately. 

The  A.  0.  U.  Committee  on  Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  North 
American  Birds  held  a  four  days'  session  in  Washington  in  January  last. 
Besides  acting  on  many  of  the  cases  before  it,  and  referring  those  left  un- 
decided to  subcommittees  for  further  investigation,  it  decided  on  the 
character  of  the  proposed  third  edition  of  the  Check-List,  and  apportioned 
Ihc  work  of  its  preparation  among  the  different  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Code  also  held  several  meetings  in 
January,  and  submitted  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Council,  which,  after 
MCDe  discussion,  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  completion,  with 
the  understanding  that  its  final  report  will  come  up  for  action  at  the  meet- 
'ag  of  the  Council  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  November  next,  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  Congress  of  the  Union. 
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From  the  'R«port  of  the  Chief  of  the  Divisioti  of  Biological  Survey  for 
1905,'  we  leam  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  the  field  voA 
in  Texas  was  completed,  and  is  being  continued  in  New  Mexico  and  Coto- 
rado,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey,  chief  field  naturalist.  A 
report  on  the  Texas  work,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  has  just  been  published,  treating 
in  detail  of  the  life  zones  of  the  State  and  its  mammals  and  reptilcB,  and  a 
report  on  the  birds,  by  Mr.  Oberholser,  is  nearly  completed.  The  biological 
work  in  the  Mackenzie  basin,  by  Mr.  E,  A.  Preble,  is  also  finished,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  report  thereon  is  well  advanced.  Mr.  Preble  "wintered 
at  Fort  Simpaon,  on  the  Upper  Mackenzie,  tor  the  purpose  o(  studying 
the  conditions  of  an  arctic  winter  and  of  being  on  the  ground  so  as  to  begin 
investigations  in  the  early  spring.  Having  finished  work  at  Fort  Simpaon, 
he  descended  the  Mackenzie  in  June,  visited  Fort  MacPherson,  on  the 
Lower  Peel  River,  making  collections  here  and  at  other  points  on  his  way 
southward."  Explorations  were  also  carried  on  in  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Yukon  Territory,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilfred  H. 
Osgood,  who,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Chsrlee  Sheldon,  of  New  York, 
made  trips  to  the  Ogilvie  Range,  near  the  Alaska  boundary,  and  to  the 
region  about  the  head  of  the  Macmillan  River.  Field  woi^  was  also  con- 
tinued in  California,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

Work  in  econonuc  ornithology  has  been  prosecuted  as  usual  and  the 
results,  OS  published  in  various  recent  'bulletins,'  have  already  received 
notice  in  these  pages.  Respecting  game  protection,  "Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  modem  methods  for  the  protection 
of  game,  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  aid  and  information  concern- 
ing game  laws  and  methods  of  enforcement,  and  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible  with  the  several  States  and  the  various  game-protective  associa- 
tions." During  the  year  more  than  100  Capercailzie  were  introduced  for 
liberation  on  Grand  Island,  Mich.  About  2000  other  game  birds  were 
introduced  for  stocking  covers,  including  pheasants,  quail,  partridges, 
ducks,  etc. 

I>uring  the  year  several  additional  game  and  bird  reservations  were  set 
aside,  as  the  Wichita  Forest  Reservation,  in  the  Wichita  Mountains,  Okla- 
homa, the  Stump  I^ake  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  Breton 
Island  Reservation,  ofT  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  Various  special  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  protection  of  game,  including  the  migration  and  pro- 
tection of  shore  birds,  have  been  undertaken,  and  the  results  in  some  cases 
have  already  been  published. 

Work  on  the  migration  of  birds  is  still  continued  as  usual,  including 
the  sending  out  of  migration  schedules,  and  the  compiling  of  migration 
records  for  United  States  birds  at  points  in  countries  both  south  and  north 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  on  the '  Distribution 
and  Migration  of  North  American  Ducks  and  Goeae'  is  well  under  wajr. 
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SOME  LIGHT  ON  NIGHT  MIGRATION. 

BY  WTTUER  STONE. 


Orntthologistb  have  long  beea  familiar  with  the  phei 
of  night  migration;  that  is  to  say,  we  reoogoize  that  such  Bights 
occur  OD  every  favorable  night  during  the  period  of  the  spring  and 
fall  movements;  but  it  is  only  the  accomplished  fact  that  we  are 
actually  able  to  see  —  the  great  host  of  transient  birds  that  are  in 
our  woodland  in  the  morning  that  were  not  there  the  previous  day. 
The  nearest  that  we  can  usually  come  to  observing  the  flight 
ilself  is  to  stand  out  in  the  open  on  some  starUt  night  and  listen  to 
the  faint  chirps  that  come  floating  down  from  the  great  vault  above. 
We  strain  our  eyes  in  an  eSort  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  the  throng  that 
we  know  must  be  passing  overiiead,  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  migrants 
of  the  night  are  shielded  by  the  darkness  alike  from  friend  and  foe. 
To  a  favored  few  the  opportunity  is  now  and  then  offered  of  getting 
a  glimpse  of  the  passing  birds.  From  the  lop  of  some  lighthouse 
ve  may  see  a  few  of  the  transients  as  they  come  for  a  moment  within 
the  ^are  of  the  lamp  and,  bewildered,  dash  themselves  against  it 
or  pass  on  again  on  their  course.  Sometimes,  too,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  sudden  storm  part  of  the  migrants,  bevrildered  and 
temporarily  lost,  fly  directly  against  a  lighted  building  or  into  the 
tllumiiiated  streets  of  a  town  or  aboard  some  vessel  at  sea.  Or, 
'  again,  those  who  have  access  to  a  large  telescope  may,  by  keeping 
it  focused  upon  the  full  moon  as  it  rises,  see  a  few  of  the  passing 
migraats  as  dark  specks  silhouetted  against  the  bright  disk. 
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The  possibility  of  viewing  the  main  flight  as  a.  whole  might  well 
be  looked  upon  as  an  idle  dream,  and  yet  this  was  my  privilege  on 
the  night  of  March  27  of  the  present  year. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  occurred  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
historic  Bartram's  garden,  a  great  conflagration  which  burned 
continuously  until  noon  of  the  following  day.  The  fire  was  con- 
fined to  a  lumber  yard,  one  of  the  lai^est  in  the  city,  and  between 
four  and  five  acres  of  thoroughly  seasoned  hardwood  lumber  were 
burning  simultaneously  throughout  the  night.  The  nature  of  the 
fuel  produced  a  tremendous  illumination  with  very  little  smoke  — 
practically  none  of  the  dense  black  clouds  that  usually  accompany 
fires  in  a  la^  city. 

The  sky  was  brilliantly  illuminated  for  a  great  distance  in  all 
directions,  and  objects  floating  overhead,  such  as  scraps  of  flying 
paper,  reflected  the  light  as  if  aflame.  Early  in  the  night,  numbers 
of  bats,  doubtless  driven  out  when  the  sheds  caught  fire,  were  to  be 
seen,  and  some  English  Sparrows,  which  had  probably  roosted 
among  the  lumber  piles,  were  circUng  about  thoroughly  bewildered, 
looking  exactly  like  flying  embers,  so  brilliantly  did  their  breasts 
and  wings  reflect  the  glare  of  the  flames. 

Presently  I  realized  that  the  birds  were  increasing  in  numbers, 
that  the  bulk  of  them  were  not  English  Sparrows,  and  that  instead 
of  the  bewildered,  aimless  flight  of  these  miserable  foreigners  tbey 
were  passing  steadily  across  the  heavens  from  southwest  to  north- 
east. At  ten  o'clock  the  flight  was  at  its  height  and  I  estimated 
that  two  hundred  birds  were  in  sight  at  any  given  moment  as  I 
stood  facing  the  direction  from  which  they  came  with  the  fire  to 
my  left.  They  flew  in  a  great  scattered,  wide-spread  host,  never 
in  clusters,  each  bird  advancing  in  a  somewhat  zigzag  manner, 
just  as  flights  of  warblers  or  finches  pass  across  the  open  from  one 
copse  or  thicket  to  another.  Far  off  in  front  of  me  I  could  see 
them  coming  as  mere  specks,  twinkling  Uke  the  stars,  and  gradually 
growing  larger  as  they  approached  until  their  wings  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  as  tbey  passed  overhead.  For  some  distance  to  the 
right  they  could  be  seen  passing  steadily  on,  those  most  remote 
appearing  and  disappearing  as  their  moving  wings  caught  the 
reflection  or  lost  it  agiun. 
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Over  all  the  illuminated  area,  and  doubdess  for  a  great  distance 
beyond,  they  seemed  about  evenly  distributed,  those  immediately 
over  the  flames  glowing  like  coals  of  fire,  those  further  away  appear- 
ing silvery  white. 

I  could  only  guess  at  the  species,  but  to  all  appearances  they  were 
mainly  finches,  probably  Tree  Sparrows,  Juncos  and  the  like, 
while  some  were  noticeably  smaller.  A  few  larger  individuals,  with 
a  continuous  rapid  wing  motion  and  heavy  bodies,  1  took  to  be 
Woodcock  or  Rail.  Far  up  in  the  air  a  Sharp..shinned  Hawk 
circled  for  some  time,  doubtless  drawn  by  the  light,  and  two  flocks 
of  American  Mergansers  passed,  going  at  right  angles  to  the 
migratory  flight  and  evidently  passing  from  the  river  to  the  reser- 
voirs in  Faiimount  Paric  where  they  find  a  safe  and  sheltered  retreat. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  migrants  were  not  influenced  by 
the  fire  so  far  as  the  direction  of  their  flight  was  concerned,  as  those 
far  to  the  right  were  not  coming  toward  the  blaze  but  keeping 
steadily  on  their  way.  The  birds,  however,  were  very  probably 
drown  down  from  a  higher  elevation  by  the  unusual  illumination. 

The  general  trend  of  the  flight  was  exactly  parallel  to  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Up  to  eleven  o'clock,  when  my  observations  ceased, 
it  continued  apparently  without  abatement,  and  I  am  informed 
that  it  was  still  in  progress  at  midnight.  Conditions  were  exactly 
favorable  for  migration,  the  mild  weather  of  the  few  preceding 
days  following  the  unusually  severe  weather  that  prevailed  during 
most  of  the  month;    and  the  peculiarly  clear  night. 

Tbis  wonderful  sight  had  one  regrettable  feature.  Occasionally 
a  bird  would  fly  over  at  a  much  lower  altitude  than  the  main  body, 
and  if  it  happened  to  pass  over  any  part  of  the  burning  area  it 
seldom  escaped  destruction.  Up  in  mid  air,  apparently  clear  of 
flame  and  smoke,  though  evidently  within  range  of  the  terrible  heat, 
a  slender  thread  of  silveiy  smoke  came  trailing  out  from  the  unfor- 
tunate bird,  like  theunfurlingof  askeinof  yam;  it  would  fly  wildly 
and  then,  bursting  into  flame,  fall  into  the  roaring  furnace  below. 
I  saw  twenty  or  thirty  birds  perish  thus  during  the  evening.* 


■Since  the  above  wu  written  I  have  teen  six  partially  burned  birds  that  were 
Iikked  up  on  the  outiUrtg  oC  the  Bre.  Two  were  Bong  Spanows  and  four  were 
JuncDB.  About  a  doi«i  others  thai  were  examined  but  not  preserved  were  elated 
to  bdong  to  the  same  spedea. 
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Some  thirty  thousand  persons,  it  is  estimated,  viewed  the  fire, 
and  a  lai^  number  of  them  saw  the  birds,  but  probably  very  few 
appredat«d  the  opportunity  that  was  offered  them  of  looking  behind 
the  dark  curtain  which  so  persistently  shrouds  one  of  nature's 
greatest  mysteries,  or  realized  that  what  they  saw  was,  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively,  'some  light  on  night  migration.' 


NESTING  OF  THE  GREAT  BLUE  HERON  IN 
MONTANA. 

BT  E.   S.   CAMERON. 

PUUeslVand  V. 

Since  living  near  the  Yellowstone  I  have  often  wondered  where 
the  Great  Blue  Herons  {Ardea  kerodias)  nested  which  flew  up  and 
down  the  river,  or  stood  motionless  on  the  sandbars  intercepting 
its  brown  flood.  The  different  ferrymen,  on  being  questioned, 
said  the  birds  passed  and  repassed  daily,  but  could  supply  no  infor- 
mation as  to  their  breeding  haunts.  Mr.  A.  C.  Gifford  of  Fallon 
informed  me  that  he  recollected  when  there  were  twenty  nests  in 
some  cottonwoods  about  two  miles  below  hb  property,  but  was 
doubtful  if  herons  bred  there  in  recent  years,  and  Mr.  Dan  Bowman 
had  known  of  one  nest  on  the  Powder  River  in  a  cottonwood  close 
to  his  ranch.  These  were  my  only  records.  Accordingly,  on  May 
30  my  wife  and  I  rode  to  the  grove  indicated  by  Mr.  Gifford  and 
made  a  thorough  investigation,  which  proved  a  task  of  some  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  thick  underbrush  of  wild  roses,  willows, 
and  hulberry  hushes,  concealing  regular  pitfalb,  through  which  a 
horse  could  scarcely  force  its  way.  Part  of  the  wood  was  made 
into  an  island  by  a  small  branch  of  the  river  (called  here  a  slou^), 
and  two  pairs  of  Blue-winged  Teal,  evidently  nesting,  were  seen, 
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but  no  trace  was  found  of  the  heron  colony.  It  was  my  conviction 
that,  at  the  present  time,  herons  nested  on  inaccessible  islands  in 
the  Yellowstone  and  that  the  nests,  accordingly,  escaped  observa- 
tion, as  boats  are  very  scarce  in  this  country. 

Last  year  (1905)  I  was  able  to  locate  a  heronry  on  an  island  of 
the  Yellowstone  about  fifteen  miles  below  my  ranch,  but,  previous 
to  the  discovery,  my  friend  Mr.  J.  H.  Price  had  written  sending 
particulars  of  another  which  he  had  visited  on  Powder  River  about 
thirty  miles  above  the  mouth.  The  latter,  therefore,  received 
attention  first,  and  on  June  29  an  expedition  was  made  there,  when 
we  found  seven  nests  at  the  top  of  two  tall  pole-like  cottonwoods, 
placed  in  the  extremities  of  branches  so  thin  that  they  would  not 
bear  the  weight  of  even  a  small  boy.  Six  of  the  nests  were  in  a  tree 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  river  bank  and  three  overhung  the  water 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  birds  falling  out  would  have  been  car- 
ried away  on  the  swift  current.  The  seventh  nest  was  built  at  the 
summit  of  another  tree,  directly  behind  the  first,  in  a  dead  branch, 
as  also  was  one  of  the  other  nests.  All  were  quite  out  of  reach  of 
the  most  expert  climber  except  one  which  was  nearest  to  the  first 
fork  of  the  tree  containing  six.  At  our  approach  nine  old  birds 
flew  to  a  sandbar  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  on  which,  later,  they 
were  observed  to  be  fishing,  but  after  their  departure  no  sign  of  life 
was  visible  at  the  nests.  A  recently  dead,  full  feathered  nestling 
of  large  size  which  had  be«n  killed  by  a  fall  from  above  lay  under 
the  trees.  We  proceeded  to  pitch  our  tent  in  a  glade  of  the  cotton- 
woods,  choosing  a  situation  about  a  hundred  yards  off  where  unob- 
structed observations  oould  be  made  on  several  nests  through 
binoculars.  It  was  found  that  the  birds,  both  old  and  young, 
were  extremely  wary,  so  that  until  all  talking  and  camp  prepara- 
tions ceased  there  was  no  sign  from  either.  With  such  a  small 
number  of  nests  the  peculiar  odor  of  decaying  fish  from  the  heroniy, 
although  strong,  was  not  very  unpleasant.  After  a  long  period  of 
silence  the  young  herons,  becoming  hungry,  stood  quite  erect,  wh^i 
it  was  seen  that  five  nests  contained  four  birds  in  each  and  the 
remaining  two  but  three  occupants.  It  is  a  likely  supposition  that 
all  seven  nests,  at  first,  held  four  birds  each,  as  the  nestling  picked 
up  under  the  tree  accounted  for  one,  while  another  might  easily 
have  fallen  into  the  river. 
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The  young  herons  presented  a  remarkable  sight,  as  in  thdr 
eagerness  to  see  the  parents  arrive  they  stretched  their  long  necks 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  with  bills  poin^ng  straight  up  in  the  air 
looked  from  below  like  so  many  snakes.  This  extraordinary  atti- 
tude ia  shown  at  the  left  hand  branch  in  the  photograph  of  the  tree 
top  (Plate  V),  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  near 
view  because  at  the  slightest  unfamiliar  sound  the  young  herons 
crouched  down  as  low  as  possible,  maintaining  complete  silence. 
This,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  none  being  seen  upon  our  arrival, 
but  it  seemed  strange  that  such  laige  birds  could  hide  so  easily 
and,  subsequently,  their  ability  thus  to  conceal  themselves  appeared 
to  me  the  most  striking  feature  about  them.  That  three  or  four 
young  herons  could  make  themselves  invisible  from  below  in  quar- 
ters only  laige  enough  for  one  bird,  as  shown  by  the  photographs, 
was  little  short  of  incredible,  nevertheless,  they  managed  to  do  so. 
On  the  firat  day  of  our  arrival  a  thunderstorm  cooled  the  air,  but 
next  morning,  the  remarkable  effect  which  the  hungry  young 
herons  produced  was  further  increased  by  the  rapid  inflation  and 
contraction  of  their  gullets  as  they  panted  in  the  hot  sun.  They 
seemed  to  suifer  as  much  as  the  young  Golden  Eagles  (see  Auk, 
Vol.  XXII,  p.  162),  and,  from  their  situation,  being  exposed  to  all 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  it  is  certain  that  the  parents  shaded  them 
during  intense  heat.  When  unalarmed  they  kept  up  a  continuous 
soft  croaking  like  frogs  which,  on  the  appearance  of  the  parents, 
was  changed  to  a  vociferous  quacking  like  the  ducks  in  a  farm-yard. 

I  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  lived  at  a  randi  near,  that 
this  heronry  was  established  here  for  the  first  time  and  that  three 
of  the  birds  began  to  lay  on  April  23,  when  only  three  nests  were 
completed.  As  the  period  of  incubation  is  about  28  days  some 
of  the  young  herons  were  now  five  weeks  old.  We  arrived  at  the 
heronry  at  2  p.  M.  aiid  the  old  birds  could  not  summon  suffident 
courage  to  recommence  feeding  their  young  for  four  hours,  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  time  my  wife  and  I  remained  quiet  in  the 
tent.  The  herons  flew  from  the  river  directly  to  the  nests,  but,  too 
cautious  to  alight  immediately,  circled  round  and  round  above  the 
trees  uttering  a  harsh  low  croak  recalling  Canada  Geese.  Even 
after  the  fears  of  the  majority  hod  been  allayed,  several  herons 
continued  circling,  passing  frequently  within  gunshot  of  the  tent. 
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which  they  regarded  with  such  suspicion  that  a  sentinel  was  perched 
on  a  high  hou^  keeping  watch  on  it  each  time  that  the  nestlings 
were  fed.  From  this  time  (6  p.  li.)  until  11  p.  u.  the  parents  catered 
to  the  wants  of  their  ofFspring,  and  since  out  of  a  total  of  fourteen 
old  birds  only  three  or  four  came  at  one  time,  the  operation  was 
practically  incessant.  After  daric  the  arrival  of  the  parents  was 
signalled  by  the  quick  transition  from  a  temporary  lull  to  the  furi- 
ous quacking  above  mentioned  on  the  part  of  the  young  birds.  The 
latter  were  fed  ou  the  small  fish  known  as  'suckers'  here,  and  are 
able  to  manage  quite  a  large  gullet-full,  two  of  the  fish  which  fell 
under  the  tree  being  seven  inches  long.  Both  parents  alternately 
fed  the  nestlings,  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  otherwise.  Be- 
tween the  screaming,  flapping,  and  struggling  of  the  young  to  be 
fed,  their  rivalry  for  the  first  fish,  and  the  efforts  of  the  parent  to 
satisfy  them  it  seemed  as  though  the  frail  bough  must  br^  under 
their  united  weight. 

As  is  well  known,  herons  feed  their  young  by  regui^tation  and . 
the  end  of  the  process  has  been  thus  graphically  described:  "The 
struggle  between  the  young  heron  and  the  parent  seems  like  a 
wrestling-match,  the  former  standing  up  almost  as  high  as  the  lat- 
ter, the  tree  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  both  birds  staggering  upon 
the  nest  to  such  an  extent  that  th&  mother  is  occasionally  compelled 
to  step  off  and  stand  on  one  of  the  branches  to  avoid  falling.  This 
struggle  occurs  when  all  the  food  has  been  given,  and  the  mother 
is  seeking  to  extricate  her  bill  from  that  of  her  young."  * 

On  this  occasion  the  nestlings  became  so  exdted  as  to  leave  the 
nest  altogether  for  the  branch,  and  only  saved  themselves  from  a 
fall  into  the  river  bdow  by  the  combined  use  of  bill,  feet,  and  wings. 
In  a  long-legged  bird  like  a  heron  these  arboreal  gymnastics  are 
very  curious  to  witness,  and  are  sometimes  unsuccessful,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  many  bodies  found  beneath  the  trees  in  lai^  colonies. 

The  only  accessible  nest  in  the  colony  of  which  I  am  now  writing 
contained  three  laige  full  feathered  young  belonging  to  the  same 
brood  as  the  unfortunate  bird  which  had  fallen  under  the  tree. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  photographic  exposure  of  them  in 

>  Water  Blrdi  of  North  AmeilcK,  bjr  Bilrd,  Brewer,  and  Rldtrnrojr,  Vol.  I,  p.  10. 
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tiiu  one  was  lowered  to  a  broken  cottonwood  stump  undemeatli 
the  nesting  tree.  The  bird,  however,  though  it  could  stand  so 
erect  in  the  nest,  refused  to  do  so  for  even  the  fraction  of  a  second 
outside,  and  as  no  amount  of  coaxing,  nor  our  absence,  had  any 
effect  in  altering  its  intention,  only  a  picture  of  the  crouching  pose 
could  be  obt^ned.  The  temporary  removal  of  this  young  heron 
caused  one  of  its  companions  to  leave  its  own  nest  and  climb  much 
higher  up  to  enter  another.  Several  times  it  seemed  likely  to  fall 
into  the  water  but  managed  to  regain  its  balance  with  violent  flap- 
ping of  wings.  Later,  when  all  was  again  quiet,  the  four  real 
owners  of  this  nest  stood  erect  indignantly  protesting  at  this  out- 
rage on  their  rights,  and  one  bolder  than  the  rest  endeavoured  to 
eject  the  intruder.  The  new-comer  as  valiantly  resisted,  and  being 
of  the  same  size  a  protracted  and  most  extraordinary  battle  ensued 
which  I  witnessed  through  my  binoculars.  The  birds  would  feint, 
and  spar  for  a  hold,  until  one  was  able  to  seize  the  other  by  the  neck 
.  when,  exerting  all  its  strength,  it  endeavored  to  drag  its  antagonist 
over  the  side  of  the  nest.  Both  in  turn  had  the  advantage  and 
swayed  backwards  and  forwards,  while  the  three  non-combatants 
crouched  down  in  characteristic  fashion,  so  that  the  battle  was 
waged  partly  on  their  bodies  and  partly  on  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
The  fight  was  continued  imtil  an  old  bird  arrived  with  fish,  when 
the  five  nestlings  again  stood  erect,  and,  in  the  general  scramble 
for  food,  the  parent  fed  all  without  discrimination.  As  it  became 
too  dark  for  binoculars  I  saw  no  more  that  evening,  but  next  morn- 
ing the  duel  was  renewed  until  the  interloper  became  exhausted, 
and,  being  driven  from  the  nest,  scrambled  down  the  branch  to  its 
rightful  abode.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  all  the  other  young  birds 
lived  in  perfect  harmony. 

Ilie  bill  of  young  herons  is  a  most  formidable  weapon,  and  in 
handling  them  much  greater  precaution  is  necessaiy  than  in  the 
case  of  immature  hawks  or  eagles;  for  they  occasionably  strike 
at  the  face  and  might  easily  cause  the  loss  of  an  eye.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  heron  is  as  follows :  —  Age,  5  weeks ;  length  from 
point  of  bill  to  end  of  claws,  stretched  out,  42  inches;  wing,  12 
inches;  tarsus,  5^;  bill,  5^;  weight,  4  lbs.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  bird  is  slate  gray,  the  feathers  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts  and 
neck  edged  with  chestnut,  while  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are 
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black.  A  number  of  feathers  at  the  bend  of  the  wing  are  white, 
broadly  edged  with  bright  chestnut.  Below,  the  bird  is  mixed 
black  and  white  with  traces  of  chestnut.  The  chin  is  white  and 
the  crown  black  with  only  the  commencement  of  a  crest  which  is 
just  beginning  to  grow.  The  tibife  are  pale  chestnut;  their  bare 
portions  pale  green;  the  tarsus  and  feet  slate  gray.  Upper  mandi- 
ble, black;  lower,  yellow,     Irides,  yellow. 

This  description  would  also  serve  for  the  bird  at  two  months  old, 
excepting  that  the  occipital  plumes  are  then  well  developed. 

The  island  heronry  in  the  Yellowstone  was,  of  course,  in  a  much 
more  inaccessible  and  romantic  situation  which  in  the  absence  of  a 
boat  could  only  be  reached  on  horseback  when  the  river  was  low. 
Indeed,  at  certain  times  the  densely  wooded  island  was  under  water, 
this  being  the  case  when  the  herons  first  commenced  building  oper- 
ations. The  existence  of  the  nests  could  only  be  suspected  by 
watching  the  birds  fiying  to  them,  for,  though  it  was  possible  to 
make  out  two  of  the  highest  with  extremely  powerful  binoculars, 
the  heronry,  on  the  whole,  was  well  hidden  by  cottonwoods  from 
ordinary  observation.  We  visited  this  island  on  July  30,  when 
the  stream  separating  it  from  the  north  shore  was  narrow  and  only 
^rth  deep.  During  the  June  rise,  a  few  weeks  earher,  it  would 
have  been  about  250  yards  wide.  For  a  short  distance  after  landing 
it  was  necessary  to  force  a  way  through  willows  as  high  as  the  rider's 
head,  but  otherwise  there  was  little  underbrush  on  the  island,  which 
extended  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  each  way,  and  was  everyn'here 
carpeted  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  golden-rods,  wild  rye,  and  tall 
sand-grass.  A  few  thickets  of  bulberry  bushes  could  easily  be 
avoided. 

The  heronry  contained  altogether  eighteen  nests,  which  were 
placed  in  the  tallest  trees  on  a  sandbank  sloping  gradually  to  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  here  about  300  yard^  wide.  In  two 
trees,  containing  altogether  ten  nests,  several  could  be  reached  by 
climbing,  the  trunks  in  this  case  being  so  close  together  that  the 
topmost  branches  intermingled.  The  distance  from  these  nests 
to  the  ground  was  fifty  measured  feet.  On  our  arrival  numbers 
td  the  fully  fiedged  young  stood  at  their  nests  causing  an  effect  which, 
when  seen  through  the  leafy  screen,  against  an  intensely  blue  sky, 
recalled  the  pictorial  achievements  on  Japanese  china.  All,  except 
two  or  three  which  scrambled  back  into  the  nests,  flew  away  upon 
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OUT  approach,  but  it  was  subaequently  found  that  they  returned 
here  every  evening  to  roost.  Two  dead,  well  feathered  nestlings, 
eggshells,  and  some  dried  up  fish  lay  under  the  trees.  That  night 
we  rode  to  a  ranch,  about  two  miles  oS,  for  shelter,  when  the  owner 
told  us  that  herons  had  bred  on  the  island  for  many  years,  repairing 
and  adding  to  the  old  nests  eveiy  spring.  He  said  that  formeriy 
there  were  about  fifty  nests,  but  that,  some  years  since,  a  man  had 
cut  logs  on  the  bland,  thereby  causing  many  birds  to  desert  it. 
Beyond  this,  the  herons  bad  met  with  little  or  no  disturbance,  as 
scarcely  anyone  knew  of  the  colony,  which  I  coidd  well  believe. 
We  also  learned  that  the  beroniy  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gifford  had 
been  entirely  deserted  on  account  of  tree-felling  operations,  shy 
birds  like  herons  having  been  unable  to  endure  such  invasion  of 
their  sanctuary.  As  we  sat  on  the  veranda  at  dusk  herons  were 
seen  flying  low  across  the  meadow  to  the  heroniy;  we  computed 
that  both  from  here  and  the  Powder  River  they  sometimes  go 
twenty  miles  from  home  in  their  search  for  food.  Although  the 
heron  appears  to  fly  so  slowly  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  Sir  John  Sebright  referring  to  the  chase  of  the  common 
Heron  of  Europe  with  Peregrines  remarits: 

"The  falconers  place  themselves  in  the  open  country,  down  wind 
of  the  heronry,  so  that  when  the  herons  are  intercepted  on  their 
return  home,  they  are  obliged  to  fly  against  the  wind  to  gain  their 

place  of  retreat When  the  heron  flies  down  wind  he  is  seldom 

taken,  the  Hawks  are  in  great  danger  of  being  lost,  and,  as  the 
flight  is  in  a  straight  line,  it  affords  but  little  sport.'" 

Of  all  birds  a  Peregrine  is  probably  preeminent  on  the  wing, 
the  speed  attained  by  it  being  incredible.  My  brother  has  seen 
both  the  Golden  Eagle  and  the  Peregrine  (times  out  of  number) 
hawking  game  in  Argyllshire,  and  in  his  opinion  the  Eagle,  though 
rapid,  is  visible  ^comfortably  to  the  eye,  while  the  Peregrine  passes 
like  a  streak  of  lightning.  Furthermore  the  quarry  pursued  by 
the  Eagle  (a  cock  grouse),  seemed  to  be  travelling  well  within 
himself,  like  a  hare  pursued  by  a  lurcher.  The  same  quarry  pur- 
sued by  the  Peregrine,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  "all  out,"  and 
attains  a  blind  velocity  like  a  bullet  —  instance,  a  Blackcock  which 
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shot  through  a  sheet  of  }  inch  plate  glass  into  Mr.  Henry  Evati's 
drawing  room  (in  the  island  of  Jura),  left  a  clean  round  hole  in  the 
glass,  and  was  picked  up  inside  the  room,  a  crumpied  mass  of  blood 
and  feathers. 

To  return  to  the  heronry:  half  of  the  next  day  was  spent  here, 
but  it  was  found  that  all  tbe  herons  were,  if  anything,  more  shy 
than  those  on  the  Powder  River,  although  we  ascertained  that  three 
nests  cont^oed  three  full-feathered  birds  in  each,  which  had  not 
yet  flown.  One  of  these,  placed  at  tbe  extremity  of  a  dead  branch 
free  from  surrounding  foUage,  showed  clear  cut  t^inst  the  sky, 
and  lent  itself  better  to  photography  than  any  nest  we  had  seen. 
Every  effort  was,  therefore,  made  to  obtain  a  picture  of  this  nest 
with  the  young  birds  standing  erect  in  it,  which  might  even  have 
been  accomplished  from  the  ground  had  they  shown  themselves 
a  little  more  complacent.  After  focusing  vrith  an  8  by  10  camera 
and  inserting  the  plate  we  retired  for  three  hours  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  herons  if  possible.  Pleasant  it  was  to  lean  against 
a  fallen  Cottonwood  by  the  softly  murmuring  river,  and  watch  it 
ripple  on  the  yellow  sand  where  Spotted  Sandpipers  ran  about 
industriously,  or  jerked  their  taib  in  company  with  their  newly 
fledged  young.  Tbe  air  was  full  of  bird  voices;  in  the  trees  over- 
head Aikansas  Kingbirds  chattered  and  fluttered,  solicitous  for 
the  safety  of  their  broods,  although  the  young  birds  could  now  fly. 
Occasionally  an  excited  heron  wheeled  above  them,  but  I  noticed 
that  these  audacious  flycatchers  refrained  from  attacking  their 
long-legged  island  comrades.  Here  was  indeed  a  great  variety 
of  bird  life:  we  saw  a  Belted  Kingfisher  come  to  tbe  island  and  a 
Bonaparte's  Gull  fiy  slowly  past,  both  rare  on  the  Yellowstone. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  time  we  returned  to  the 
heioniy,  but  the  nestlings  still  persbted  in  their  squatting  attitude 
and  the  old  birds  kept  away.  When  it  was  sought  to  make  an 
exposure  of  the  nest  from  the  adjoining  tree  two  of  the  nestlings 
flew  clean  away,  but  the  third  remained,  and  might  pass  in  the 
resulting  photographs  for  an  adult  heron  incubating  her  e^s. 

On  September  24,  Lance  Irvine,  foreman  of  the  Crown  W  ranch, 
and  T.  Hughes  Parry  were  returning  from  Macrae's  ranch  where 
they  had  been  branding- foals  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Price.  As  they  rode 
up  Spring  Creek,  which  empties  intp  Fallon  Creek,  a  flock  of  large 
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birds,  Qying  very  low,  was  observed  to  be  approaching  from  behind. 
Under  the  impression  that  these  were  early  arrivab  of  the  Canada 
Geese  the  two  men  stopped  to  watch  the  flock,  which  then  swung 
round  and  alighted  in  two  divisions  on  the  open  plain.  Upon  riding 
close  to  them  it  was  fomid  that  the  birds  were  not  geese  but  herons 
walking  about  on  the  prairie  in  two  parties  of  eight  and  fifteen  — 
making  twenty-three  in  all.  They  were  'engaged  in  feeding;  it 
was  supposed  upon  grasshoppers.  A  high  northeasterly  wind 
accounted  for  the  herons  flying  so  low.  The  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  are:  (1)  That  this  was  a  body  of  migrant  herons  on  their 
first  flight  from  the  Yellotv-stone  heronry,  the  place  where  they 
alighted  being  about  fifty  miles  due  south  of  tMs  nesting  site.  (2) 
That  herons  from  a  particular  heronry  do  not  all  go  south  at  the 
same  time;  and  that  the  young  birds  probably  do  not  cover  more 
than  fifty  miles  on  the  first  trip,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  flock 
alighted  (evidently  for  food  and  rest)  despite  the  proximity  of  the 
horsemen.  (3)  That  herons  migrate  by  day,  and  not  necessarily 
by  night. 

llie  nests  of  Great  Blue  Herons,  in  Montana,  are  made  entirely 
of  dead  cottonwood  sticks,  without  lining  of  any  kind  and  white- 
washed by  the  excrement  of  the  birds.  Although  at  fii^t  bulky 
structures,  they  are  so  constantly  knocked  about  by  high  winds 
and  the  trampling  of  the  herons  tliat  very  few  retain  their  ori^nal 
proportions  by  the  time  that  the  young  can  fly  at  two  months  old. 
The  dimensions  of  an  average  nest  which  I  took  were:  diameter  of 
greatest  width  across  sticks,  3  feet  2  inches;  diameter  of  cavity, 
16  inches.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  the  Great  Blue  Heron 
{Ardea  herodias),  and  European  Blue  Heron  {Ardea  cinerea),  build 
their  nests  by  placing  sticks  around  the  centre  so  as  to  form  arcs, 
differing  thus  from  the  Night  Heron,  and  some  other  species,  which 
arrange  the  sticks  outwards  from  the  centre  so  as  to  form  radii. 
Tht  European  Blue  Heron  b  very  much  like  the  American  spedes 
in  appearance  and  habits  excepting  that  in  the  former  the  tibice  and 
border  of  the  wing  are  white  while  in  the  latter  they  are  purplish- 
cinnamon  or  rufous.' 

It  would  appear  that  Montana  Herons  are  desirous  of  placing 
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their  nests  as  near  the  water  aa  possible  which  is  not  the  case  in 
Scotland.  There  are  no  less  than  three  heronries  near  the  resi- 
dence of  my  brother  in  North  Ai^ll  where  herons  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  resident  all  the  year  round.  He  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  observing  them  and  has  sent  me  some  most  inter- 
esting notes.  He  says:  "Our  herons  undoubtedly  prefer  to  build 
in  conifers,  always  choosing  open  situations,  generally  on  high 
ground,  and  in  associations  vaiying  from  two  or  three  nests  to 
twenty  or  thirty  together." 

Hie  second  largest  heroniy  within  his  knowledge  "is  in  very 
old  and  very  tall  larehes,  high  up  on  the  face  of  a  mountain  which 
forms  one  side  of  a  deep  and  luxuriantly  wooded  glen.  Here  the 
herons  have  selected  the  lareh  in  preference  to  equally  suitable 
pines  at  a  lower  elevation  and  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  hut, 
posdbly,  the  immediate  proximity  to  the  pines  of  a  populous  rookery 
may  have  bad  something  to  do  with  the  choice.  The  larch,  though 
deciduous  in  foliage,  is  the  earliest  tree  to  sprout  in  spring,  and 
becomes  handsomely  feathered  with  green  shoots  before  the  herons 
are  seriously  occupied  with  family  cares."  Herons  in  Argyllshire 
pair  very  early  in  spring,  and  my  brother  has  observed  young  birds 
hatched  out  on  April  25.  He  has  supplied  me  with  the  following 
account  of  another  heronry  in  marked  contrast  to  the  haunt  just 
described.  "A  heronry  on  my  brother-in-law's  estate  in  the  Island 
of  Jura  occupies  a  deep  cup  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  at 
the  base  of  a  high  waterfall  which  has  evidently  in  the  course  of 
ages  hallowed  out  the  cup.  The  nests  are  here  placed  on  low, 
scrubby  bushes  of  bireh  and  goat  willow,  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  easily  accessible  from  the  bed  of  the  bum.  The  sides 
of  the  cup  are  so  steep  and  deep  that  a  person  standing  on  the  brink 
can  look  down  upon  the  herons  nesting  below,  and  splendid  obser- 
vations could  be  taken  hut  for  the  difficulty  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tion on  the  ground.  Above  the  heroniy,  at  no  great  dbtance,  is  a 
chain  of  lakes  full  of  excellent  trout,  and  round  about  are  lai^ 
herds  of  wild  red  deer —  this  romantic  spot  being  in  the  heart  of 
the  Jura  deer-forest." 

Though  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  fired  at  with  any  kind  of 
weapon  the  Great  Blue  Heron  is  an  extremely  shy  bird  and  seems  by 
some  instinctive  process  thoroughly  to  gauge  the  killing  range  of 
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an  ordinary  scatter-gun.  On  the  broken  winding  shores,  however, 
which  are  characteristic  of  Montana  rivers,  often  clothed  with 
wood,  or  buttressed  with  badland  rocks,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
approaduDg  this  sohtary,  meditative  bird,  who  has  no  friend  to 
warn  him,  and  whose  self-absorption  at  his  lonely  meal  is  so  com- 
plete. He  can  be  descried  half-a-mile  away  and  stalked  warily 
from  the  rear,  what  time  his  eager  gaze  betokens  the  inmiediate 
proximity  of  some  precious  stream -borne  prey. 

It  is  from  this  cause,  too,  that  private  property  is  so  great  a  pro- 
tection to  the  herons  on  West  Highland  sea-lochs.  The  tourist 
collector  can  mark  his  quarry  from  the  deck  of  his  yacht,  but  he 
hesitates  to  land  to  achieve  its  destruction,  and  herons  can  rarely 
be  shot  from  a  boat. 


THE  CATALINA  ISLAND  QUAIL. 

BT  JOSEPH   GRINNELL. 

Six  specimens  of  quail  from  Santa  CataUna  Island,  California, 
present  characters  constantly  different  from  those  of  the  series  of 
mainland  quail  examined.  While  the  degree  of  difference  is  not 
great,  it  requires  no  straining  of  the  eyes  to  distinguish  them.  The 
differences  seem  to  be  significant  of  insular  isolation  under  the 
peculiar  set  of  factors  which  have  resulted  in  differentiating  many 
other  species  of  animals  and  plants  on  the  same  island.  It  is  con- 
venient that  the  quail  also  be  provided  with  a  name,  and  I  propose 
the  following: 


Lophortyz  cat&linensiB  new  species. 

Specific  Characters. —  SJaular  to  Lopborlyx  ealifomieut  udlicola,  but 
about  9  %  larger  throughout,  and  coloration  somewhat  darker;  similar 
to  L.  e.  ealilomieut,  but  larger  and  much  less  deeply  brownish  doreally. 

Ttfe.—  (?  adult;  No.  6134  Coll.  J.  G.;  Avalon,  Santa  Catalina  Island, 
Caliromia;   November  25,  1904;  collected  by  J.  Grinnell. 
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HKABUBXUBins. —  In  millimeten;  the  diSereiic«  in  dimenaions  be- 
tween nudes  and  females  of  L.  e.  vaUieaia  U  so  minute,  that  the  tvo  sexes 
ve  lumped  together. 
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Remarkb. —  The  bulkiness  of  catalinenaia  is  at  once  apparent 
when  one  sees  it  among  speciioens  of  the  mainland  vallwola.  The 
tail  is  particular)}'  long,  the  rectrices  being  proportionately  broader. 
The  bill  is  heavier,  and  the  toes  and  tarsi  decidedly  stouter.  These 
characters  hold  equally  in  the  males  and  females.  In  coloration 
caUUinenais  shows  a  deepening  of  shades  especially  on  the  lower 
surface.  In  both  sexes  the  flanks  and  lower  tail-coverts  are  more 
broadly  streaked  with  brown;  the  terminal  black  edgings  of  the 
lover  breast  feathers  are  broader,  and  the  light  markings  beneath 
are  suffused  with  deeper  ochraceous.  Especially  in  the  female  of 
eatalinensis  is  the  lower  surface  darker  than  in  vallicola,  due  to  the 
encroachment  of  the  dark  portions  of  each  parti-colored  feather 
upon  the  light  part.  The  dorsal  surface  is  not  however  much 
browner  than  in  vaUicola  —  it  is  decidedly  slaty  as  compared  with 
the  deep  bright  vandyke  brown  of  califomieus  from  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Oberholser  comments  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXII, 
1900,  p.  229)  on  "one  male  and  one  female  from  Santa  Catalina 
Island.  They  seem  rather  darker  and  more  ochraceous  than 
extreme  examples  of  vaUicola,  but  are  identical  with  birds  from 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.    The  species  has  probably  been  intro- 
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duced  from  the  mainland."  No  mention  is  made  of  measurements. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  type-locality  of  vaUicola  is.  Nothing 
more  exact  has  been  published  than  "interior  valleys  of  California," 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  using  skins  from  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
Los  Angeles  County,  as  typical  of  vaUicola. 

In  "The  Auk'  (Vol.  XV,  July  1898,  p.  234)  I  made  the  statement 
that  "The  'Quail'  is  not  native  on  the  [Catalina]  island,  but  was 
originally  introduced  from  the  mainland."  This  assertion  I  now 
wish  to  retract.  It  may  he  that  quail  from  the  mainland  have  been 
liberated  ou  the  island,  as  I  have  been  repeatedly  informed.  But 
when  I  followed  up  these  rumors,  I  never  obtained  any  definite 
information  to  confirm  them.  Moreover,  as  stated  beyond,  I  now 
have  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  quail  were  on  the  island  before 
the  advent  of  white  men.  It  seems  to  be  "natural"  for  the  usual 
observer  to  conclude  that  quail  could  not  have  been  native  on  the 
island.  For  instance.  Cooper  (Om.  Cal.,  1870,  p.  550)  says:  "It 
is  also  numerous  on  Catalina  Island,  but  was  probably  carried 
there  originally,  as  a  flight  of  eighteen  miles  at  once  would  probably 
be  too  far  for  a  bird  with  so  short  wings."  But  there  are  many 
animab  on  the  island  which  are  undoubtedly  native,  being  of  such 
habits  and  character  that  only  by  natural  means  can  their  presence 
be  accounted  for,  Geologbts  tell  us  that  evidence  points  towards 
a  time  when  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  were  a  part  of  the  mainland. 
This  would  easily  explain  the  origin  of  their  fauna  and  flora,  the 
components  of  which  are  in  so  many  instances  slightly  differentiated 
from  their  mainland  representatives.  In  view  of  the  differences 
characterizing  the  Catalina  Island  Quail  it  seems  to  me  most  proba- 
ble that  they  belonged  to  the  original  fauna. 

On  August  16,  1905,  I  interviewed  an  old-timer  by  the  name  of 
James  C.  Johnston,  who  now  Jives  on  his  ranch  at  Cactus  Flat, 
in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  "Captain"  Johnston  went  to 
Catalina  April  15,  1S59,  and  lived  there  21  yeai^.  I  saw  the  re- 
mains of  his  old  home  at  Johnston's  (Johnsons,  on  the  maps) 
Harbor  on  August  31,  1903.  Captain  Johnston  aflirmed  to  me 
that  quail  were  already  on  the  island  when  he  went  there  in  1S59, 
and  that  he  and  the  other  sheep-men  had  always  considered' them 
to  be  native.  He  never  knew  of  any  having  been  brought  over 
from  the  mainland.    I  believed  him  implicitly,  as  he  told  me  many 
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thioga  about  the  natural  history  of  the  islands  which  coincide  in 
detail  with  my  own  observations. 

Professor  Chas.  F.  Holder,  an  authority  on  the  natural  hbtory 
and  ethnology  of  the  California  coast  islands,  believes  the  quail  to 
be  native  on  Catalioa  Island.  He  assures  me  (in  a  letter  dated 
April  8,  1906)  of  their  constant  abundance  there  from  the  time  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Island  21  years  ago. 

Therefore  the  characters  of  Lopfwrtyx  catalinetui*,   as  here 
pointed  out,  appear  to  be  significant  of  long  isolation,  rather  than 
of  acquisition  within  a  few  years. 
Pasadena,  Calijomia. 


ISOLATION  VERSUS  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

BT  LEON  HARD  STEJNEOEK. 

In  a  recent  paper  in  'The  Auk'  (XXIII,  April,  1906,  pp.  161-171) 
Mr.  Hubert  O.  Jenkins  has  given  a  very  instructive  account  of  the 
'Variation  in  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  (DryobaUa  viUosus  and  sub- 
species)', accompanied  (p.  163)  by  a  map  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  subspecies  recognized  by  him. 

In  looking  at  the  map  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  forms  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 
various  'life  zones'  commonly  recognized  by  North  American 
zooli^ists.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  coincidence  is  the 
range  of  Dryobates  vUhsua  leticomelas  and  the  so-called  boreal  zone. 
In  the  United  States  the  other  subspecies  show  a  certain  agreement 
with  the  two  main  east  and  west  divisions  of  the  transcontinental 
belts,  the  humid  and  the  arid  divisions  of  the  transition,  upper 
austral  and  lower  austral  life  zones.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however, 
that  while  the  zo6l<^ts  do  not  recognize  an  east  and  west  division 
of  the  boreal  belt,  the  distribution  of  the  woodpeckers  in  question 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent  included  in 
the  boreal  zone  has  some  forms  as  markedly  separated  from  the 
eastern  forms  as  those  further  south. 
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Apparently  then  temperature,  as  indicative  of  the  life  zones, 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  distribution  and  differentiation  of 
these  races  of  woodpeckers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transverse 
lines  which  Mr.  Jenkins  has  drawn  on  his  map  "separating  forms 
of  equal  size"  in  showing  a  gradual  increase  of  size  northward 
point  to  thennal  inBuences,  although  they  do  not  present  any  special 
agreement  with  the  lines  on  the  zonal  maps. 

Nor  do  the  east  and  west  forms  find  a  ready  explanation  in  the 
humidity  or  aridity  of  the  climate,  as  the  western  form  D.  v.  harriti, 
which  enjoys  a  climate  fully  as  humid  as  t)'pical  D.  viUotus  in  the 
northeastern  United  States,  is  the  one  most  removed  from  it  in  color 
characters.  It  is  true  that  the  western  forms  to  some  extent  corre- 
spond to  the  humid  and  arid  districts  of  the  Pacific  slope  in  as  much 
as  the  dark  underside  of  the  large  northwestern  D.  v.  harriH  in  a 
general  way  coincides  with  the  extent  of  an  annual  rainfall  of  over 
50  inches.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  range  of  the  small  southeastern 
D.  V.  auduboni  falls  inside  the  area  in  the  east  having  a  runfall  of 
over  50  inches,  but  the  latter  amount  of  precipitation  is  also  found 
over  lai^r  areas  inhabited  by  typical  D.  viUofus. 

As  we  go  south  into  Mexico  and  Central  America  we  meet  an 
increasing  darkening  of  the  underside  through  D.  v.  intermedium 
to  D.  V.  jardinii.  This  darkening  is  plainly  connected  with  the 
increasing  amount  of  the  annual  precipitation  which  exceeds  50 
inches  considerably. 

We  can  thus,  in  a  general  way,  trace  the  influence  of  present 
climatic  conditions  in  the  formation  of  some  of  these  races,  in  as 
much  as  those  dbtinguished  by  a  darkened  underside  inhabit  dis- 
tricts having  a  yearly  rainfall  of  50  inches  or  more.  Present  tem- 
perature conditions  apparently  play  a  very  subordinate  rOle,  except 
that  the  size  of  the  various  forms  gradually  increases  from  the 
warmer  to  the  colder  regions,  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  in- 
crease in  size  can  only  be  very  indirectly  caused  by  the  temperature, 
the  difference  in  size  is  not  diagnostic  of  the  various  forms,  that  is 
to  say,  the  northern  individuals  of  each  form  are  lai^r  than  the 
southern  ones  (see  Jenkin's  table  on  p.  171,  showing  an  average 
greater  size  of  D.  v.  hyloscofus  north  of  35°  N.  lat.  than  south  of  it), 
so  that  the  gradual  increase  in  size  northward  is  a  gradual  ii 
in  the  size  of  the  individuals  and  thus  only  indirectly  of  the 
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It  is  plain  then,  that  of  the  present  climatic  factors  determining 
the  formation  and  the  distribution  of  the  forms  of  D.  viUosus,  the 
rainfall  is  by  far  more  important  than  the  temperature. 

If  we  examine  Mr.  Jenkins's  map  further  we  discover  a  doubly 
curved,  solid  black  Une  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  "separating 
heavily  and  lightly  spotted  forms."  East  and  north  of  this  line  we 
find  forms  which  have  the  wing  feathers  spotted  with  white  to  the 
tips,  while  the  races  living  west  and  south  of  the  line  have  these 
feathers  only  spotted  at  the  base.  Intermediate  specimens  are 
found  occasionally  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Jenldns  has  tried  to  explain  the  variations  in  these  birds 
"through  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  those  best  fitted  to 
escape  from  enemies  or  to  obt^n  food  in  the  particular  region  that 
they  inhabit,"  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  much  faith  in  the  expla- 
nation. As  for  the  spotting,  he  reasons  that  the  spots  "  were  origi- 
nally developed  for  some  good  service,  as  for  directive  markings, 
etc."  The  loss  of  them  at  the  tip  he  then  suggests  as  due  to  the 
protection  it  would  be  to  the  bird  to  have  the  folded  wings  uniformly 
black  so  as  "to  make  the  bird  less  conspicuous  while  climbing  up 
ilark  colored  tree  trunks."  But  he  brings  down  the  whole  con- 
struction very  effectively  with  the  following  remark: 

"Could  this  theory  be  absolutely  proven  we  would  still  have  to 
explain  why  all  of  the  Haiiy  Woodpeckers  have  not  developed  in 
like  manner.  If  we  draw  a  geographical  line  between  light  and 
heavily  spotted  forms  this  line  would  in  part  coincide  with  the  geo- 
graphical line  between  the  Arid  West  and  Humid  East.  But  I 
greatly  doubt  if  aridity  and  humidity  have  an\-thing  to  do  with  the 
wing  spotting.'  We  might  say  that  the  more  highly  developed 
form  has  had  more  enemies  and  more  competition,  but  such  a 
statement  needs  yet  to  be  proven." 

Mr.  Jenkins  in  offering  hb  explanation  labors  under  one  funda- 
mentally erroneous  notion,  viz.,  "that  the  western  bird  Is  more 
highly  developed"  (p.  169).  He  speaks  also  of  "the  spots  on  the 
inner  webs  and  proximal  ends  of  the  feathers"  as  "  more  persistent." 
Evidently  he  regards  the  eastern  fonns  with  the  wings  spotted  to  the 
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tip  as  the  origiaal  forms,  from  which  the  western  birds  were  derived 
by  a  reduction  of  the  spots  on  the  distal  end  of  the  wing  feathers. 
Just  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Speaking  of  the  birds  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  an 
evolutionary  tendency  towards  a  uniformly  colored  plumage  as 
distinct  from  the  dark-and-light  (not  black-and-white)  spotted  or 
striped  plumage.  This  accomplished,  the  further  development 
tends  towards  pure  white,  either  as  a  uniform  white  plumage  or  one 
spotted  with  pure  white.  The  white  spots  are  not  produced  by 
any  white  coloring  matter,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  due  to  total 
absence  of  pigment.  Generally  speaking  they  are  a  degradational 
development,  they  betray  a  structural  weakening  of  the  feather. 
As  for  the  wing  feathers  this  process  usually  begins  at  the  base  of 
the  feathers,  a  basal  white  spot  being  present  in  many  birds  although 
absolutely  hidden.  A  further  development  of  it  is  the  white  wing 
'speculum'  of  so  many  birds.  Often  it  develops  still  further,  but 
seldom  extends  to  the  very  tip,  unless  the  whole  plumage  tends  to 
uniform  white,  and  it  is*  mostly  confined  to  the  part  of  the  feather 
covered  by  the  superposed  portion  of  the  next  feather.  Where  the 
distally  increasing  whitening  of  the  feather  —  and  we  are  now 
coming  to  the  case  of  the  spotted-winged  Woodpeckers  —  does  not 
proceed  as  a  solid  white  area,  but  as  a  series  of  white  spots,  the 
remaining  black  cross  bars  have  the  function  of  stays  or  braces. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  then  why  the  white  spots  appear  first  on 
the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries  and  last  on  the  outer  webs  of 
the  primaries  or  at  the  tips  which  extend  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
wing  when  spread  for  flight. 

That  this  degradation  of  the  feathers  in  the  birds  of  northern 
affinities  as  a  rule  increases  towards  the  colder  regions  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  as  for  the  spotted  woodpeckers  of  the  genus  Dryo- 
bates  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Siberian  and  Kamchatkan  forms  for 
proof.  That  this  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  white  areas 
is  not  directly  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the  cold  seems  evident 
(see  my  Omith.  Res.  Expl.  Kamtch.,  1885,  pp.  343-344).  Barrett- 
Hamilton,  not  long  ago,  has  suggested  a  theory  connecting  the 
absence  of  pigment  with  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  under- 
Ijing  tissues  of  the  body,  but  in  the  woodpeckers  at  least  I  fancy  it 
would  be  didicult  to  establish  such  a  connection.     It  seems  to  me, 
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however,  that  perhaps  ease  of  living  combined  with  the  cold  climate 
of  the  North  and  may  be  some  other  less  important  or  more  obscure 
conditions,  may  account  for  the  phenomenon.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  because  the  northern  birds  live  in  a  cold  climate  they 
have  a  particularly  hard  life.  Food  is  very  abundant  there,  per- 
haps more  so  than  in  the  southern  latitudes,  and  the  large  size  of 
these  northern  birds  may  be  thus  accounted  for  by  the  combination 
of  plentiful  food  and  vigorous,  energetic  exercise  necessitated  by 
the  cold. 

Tliat  there  is  some  connection  between  the  more  or  less  heavy 
spotting  and  the  north-south  distribution  is  very  probable.  The 
coincidence  of  these  facts  among  a  large  number  of  species  of  wood- 
peckers, especially  in  Japan,  shows  this  clearly.  Let  us  take  a 
single  example  from  the  closely  allied  genus  Yyngipicua.  Begin- 
ning in  the  Riukiu  archipelago  with  the  small  dark  Y.  ntgre»<xn», 
we  find,  as  we  go  northwards,  Y.  kimki  in  Kiusiu  and  Hondo  and 
finally  in  Yezo  the  laigest  and  most  spotted  of  them  Y.  »eebokmi, 
a  r^ular  gradation  from  south  to  north. 

How  are  we  then  to  explain  that  the  increase  of  spotting  in  North 
America  is  essentially  west-east  and  not  a  south-north  phenomenon  t 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  climatic  conditions  ^ve  no  clew, 
but  perhaps  we  may  find  it  in  the  'environmental  stress'  of  a  pre- 
vious geolc^cal  period. 

The  relation  of  our  spotted  woodpeckers  to  the  Old  Worid  spe- 
cies of  Drt/obalM  and  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  latter  is 
such  that  we  must  conclude  that  ours  arrived  to  this  continent  from 
eastern  Asia,  and  various  considerations  make  it  probable  that  this 
immigration  took  place  not  later  than  Pliocene  times.  We  may 
then  assume  that  previous  to  the  Glacial  period  there  lived  in  North 
America  a  Hairy  Woodpecker  small  of  size.  The  southern  speci- 
mens probably  resembled  D.  v.  jardinii,  the  northern  ones  were 
possibly  more  like  D.  v.  audiiboni.  The  advance  of  the  glaciation 
pushed  the  woodpeckers  southward  and  in  combination  with  the 
transgression  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  affected  a  separation  of  the 
southern  Alleghany  region  from  the  western  portion  of  our  conti- 
nent which  then  as  now  formed  the  northern  continuation  of  Mex- 
ico.  It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker  which  became  isolated  in  the  Alleghanian  re^on 
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belonged  essentially  to  the  form  which  above  I  have  compared  to 
D.  V.  aiiduboni,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  which  was 
forced  south  in  the  Sonoran  region  mostly  consisted  of  scantily 
spotted  southern  specimens  comparable  to  D.  v.  jardinii.  I  feel 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  during 
this  long  period  of  separation  that  the  two  main  forms,  the  western 
and  the  eastern,  linally  got  established.  I  am  even  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  by  the  time  of  the  last  retreat  of  the  glacial 
covering  the  two  forms  were  so  well  differentiated  that  they  might 
be  called  species  rather  than  subspecies,  as  these  terms  are  now 
commonly  used.  The  two  now  distinct  species  of  Hairy  Wood- 
peckers following  the  melting  ice  cap  and  occupying  the  forests 
which  gradually  covered  the  reclaimed  land  finally  met  along  the 
solid  line  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  map,  assuming  a  distribution  such  as 
we  see  it  at  the  present  day.  That  the  two  species  which  were 
established  through  some  such  separation  should  intermingle  to 
a  considerable  extent  along  their  mutual  boundaiy  line  is  quite 
natural.  I  leave  it  to  those  ornithologists  who  are  more  familiar 
with  the  forms  in  question  to  decide  whether  the  'intermediate' 
specimens,  where  the  eastern  and  western  birds  come  into  contact, 
may  not  properly  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  hybridization.  The 
formation  of  the  three  eastern  and  four  western  races,  chiefly 
characterized  by  size,  amount  of  darking  of  the  underside  and 
extent  of  the  white  spots,  is  then  subsequent  to  the  primary  segrega- 
tion of  the  eastern  and  western  species.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  their  specialization  which  contradicts  the 
assumption  that  they  were  formed  since  the  glacial  period. 

The  above  seems  to  me  to  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  theory 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
than  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  That  natural  selection 
at  some  stage  or  another  in  the  evolution  of  these  forms,  may  have 
exereised  an  auxiliary  influence  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny,  but  I 
think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that '  en\-ironmental  stress '  work- 
ing on  a  material  possessing  considerable  plasticity  in  a  certain 
direction  accomphshed  the  'speciation'  of  these  forms  because  of 
their  complete  isolation  during  an  earlier  geological  period. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  INDIANA  BIRDS. 

BY  AH08  W.   BUTLER. 

Nyetoa  nyctoa.  Snowy  Owx, —  One  reported  by  Louis  A. 
Test,  upon  authority  of  J.  Keegan,  as  having  been  taken  near 
Washington,  Daviess  County,  Indiana,  November  5,  1904. 

I  saw  one  in  Deschler's  Cigar  Store,  Lahr  House,  LaFayette, 
which  was  procured  by  Geo.  M,  Timberlake,  from  a  man  who 
shot  it  about  15  miles  south  of  LaFayette  in  the  winter  of  1901-'02. 
Beasley  and  Parr,  taxidermists,  Lebanon,  report  that  they  mounted 
this  specimen  in  November  or  eariy  December  of  1901.  Snowy 
Owls  have  been  more  generally  distributed  over  the  State  the  pres- 
ent winter  and  more  individuak  have  been  reported  than  ever 
before  since  records  have  been  kept. 

November  25,  1905,  while  at  Hammond,  Lake  County,  Mr. 
LeGrand  T.  Meyer  told  me  that  two  fine  specimens  of  this  bird 
had  been  taken  near  that  place  a  few  days  before.  One  of  these 
we  saw  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Schmid,  who  mounted 
it  and  who  also  had  the  other  one  at  the  same  time  in  his  work  room. 
Mr.  Meyer  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  data  of  these, 
and  three  other  birds  of  the  same  species  taken  in  that  vicinity: 

Fint:  A  man  by  the  name  of  Johnaon  killed  one  on  November  12, 
1005,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Tolleston,  Indiana,  in  the  gravel 

Second:  Fred  Burg  shot  one  on  the  lake  front  of  Lake  Michigan  near 
Indiana  Harbor,  on  November  19,  1905,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Louie  Freoie  of  Hammond. 

Third:  Wm.  J.  Thompson  killed  one  near  Wolf  Lake  Ice  Houses  in 
Hammond,  on  November  25,  1905.  This  one  was  on  the  top  of  a  telegraph 
pole  when  killed. 

Fourth :  One  was  killed  on  Wolf  Lake  near  Lake  Michigan,  in  Hammond, 
t^  a  person  unknown  to  me,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Louia 
Mankowakj  of  this  city,  which  was  killed  November  23,  1905, 

Fifth:  At  the  time  it  was  killed,  there  was  another  one  with  it,  which 
the  bimter  was  unaUe  to  secure. 

Tlie  specimens  Mr.  Schmid  had,  were  ntunbera  one  and  four, 
given  above. 
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Beasley  and  Parr,  Lebanon,  Indiana,  have  mounted  quite  a 
number  ot  these  birds  recently.  From  information  kindly  supplied 
by  them  regarding  specimens  in  their  hands  I  have  been  able 
through  extended  correspondence  to  collect  some  inteieating  facts 
regarding  this  dbpersion  of  these  owls  over  Indiana  this  winter. 
They  have  been  reported  from  the  following  counties:  Allen,  Ben- 
ton, Fountain,  Hancock,  Johnson,  Lake,  Marion,  Miami,  Mont- 
gomery, Noble,  Shelby,  Sulhvan,  Warren. 

H.  A.  Dinius  of  Fort  Wayne  reports  that  two  Snowy  Owls  were  observed 
on  the  Godfrey  Indian  ReservatioD  weet  of  that  city,  December  22,  1S05. 

One  was  shot  hy  Clem  Woodbams  in  Bolivar  township,  Benton  County, 
November  10,  1905.  The  same  gentleman  informs  me  that  one  was  seen 
north  of  Otterbein  in  that  county  about  December  24, 1905. 

One  of  two  owls  seen  was  shot  nine  miles  east  of  Fowler,  in  Benton 
County,  November  4,  1905,  by  a  com  huaker  working  for  Thomas  East- 
bum.  It  was  wounded  and  brought  alive  to  Fowler.  The  second  one 
was  taken  afterwards.  They  are  reported  to  be  male  and  female.  They 
were  sent  by  J.  F.  Warner  of  Fowler,  to  be  mounted,  who  reports  on  Jan- 
uaiy  4,  1906,  another  one  observed  some  days  before  at  Eari  Park. 

J.  W.  Crouch  of  Fowler  has  a  Snowy  Owl  that  was  killed  by  Nelson  Hen- 
dricks five  milee  west  of  that  place  about  Febniaiy  12,  1906. 

J.  R.  Opp  has  a  specimen  taken  four  miles  west  of  Otterbein  December 
21,  1905.    Another  was  shot  near  there  on  December  4,  1905. 

One  shot  November  29,  1905,  two  miles  southeast  of  Mellott,  in  Fountain 
County,  by  John  Whalen,  just  after  dusk,  after  it  had  killed  two  old  hens. 
Mounted  for  Red  Hen's  Hall  at  Mellott. 

One  shot  one  mile  northwest  of  Fortville,  Hancock  County,  by  Ottis 
Shepherd.    Reported  by  David  Fair  of  Fortville. 

John  Hammer  took  a  Snowy  Owl  about  six  miles  south  of  Franklin, 
Johnson  County.    It  is  now  owned  by  S.  B.  Eccles. 

Gus  Habich,  Indianapolis,  received  two  of  these  owls  recently.  Both 
were  killed  about  December  1,  1905.  One  was  shot  by  William  Stroble, 
near  Shelby,  Lake  County;  the  other  by  Frank  Hoffman,  below  Shelby- 
ville,  in  Shelby  County,  Indiana. 

One  killed  by  Isom  Kelsey,  two  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  Shelby- 
ville,  November  30,  1905. 

One*kiUed  by  John  Tucker,  four  miles  north  of  Fairland,  Shelby  County, 
about  November  16,  1905.    Owned  by  D.  H.  Tucker. 

One  owned  by  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  he  informs  me  was  taken 
near  Southport,  Marion  County,  Indiana,  December  20,  1905.  He  reports 
that  six  or  seven  have  been  brought  in  to  him  the  present  fall  and  winter. 

One,  a  male,  killed  by  Frank  Clark  in  Erie  Township,  Miami  County, 
December  17,  1905.    The  next  day  a  female  was  killed  in  that  vicinity  by 
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lUwlejr  Bunnell.  Tlie  first  one  was  mounted  for  the  Fint  National  Bank, 
of  Peru.     Reported  bj  Joseph  H.  Shiik. 

One  shot  three  niilee  northwest  of  Linden,  Montgomery  County,  by 
Oeorge  Cidardin,  November  22,  1905.    Owned  by  J.  H.  Hose  of  Linden. 

One  killed  aear  Deuliiigton,  Montgomery  County,  November  21,  IMS, 
by  N.  Royer.    Reported  by  S.  G.  Kersey. 

One  is  reported  by  Henry  A.  Link  to  have  been  killed  near  Avilla,  Noble 
County,  Indiana,  a  few  days  prior  to  December  14,  1905. 

W.  S.  Qatcbley,  State  Geologist,  has  a  photograph  token  the  past  fall 
of  a  bird  of  this  speciee  in  the  possession  of  J.  W,  Sampson,  Fannersburg, 
Sullivan  County,  Indiana.  Mr.  Sampson  writes  that  another  was  killed 
at  Blackhawk,  about  six  miles  east  of  Farmersburg,  about  the  same  time. 

John  M(Hgan  killed  one  in  Warren  County,  December  21,  1905. 

A  fine  specimen  seen  in  the  window  of  the  Starr  Piano  Co.,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  was  killed  by  Mr.  E^dgar  Moon  near  BowersvUle,  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  November  8,  1905.     Reported  by  J.  E.  Feriuns. 

BetopiBtoa  migntoiias.  Passenger  Piqeon;  Wild  Pigeon. 
—  Joseph  F.  Honecker  reports  seeing  a  Wild  Pigeon  with  young, 
near  Haymond,  in  Franklin  County,  tbe  spring  of  1905.  There 
b  another  record  of  the  capture  of  a  specimen  in  Shelby  County. 

Itandioleft  TigonU.  Pine  Warbler. —  C.  P.  Smith,  during 
the  summer  of  1904,  visited  the  sand-dunes  near  Michigan  City. 
There  among  the  pine  trees  he  found  Pine  Warblers.  TTiey  were 
fwriy  common  June  19-23.  Though  the  birds  were  In  full  song, 
he  did  not  find  the  nest.  He  describes  the  song  as  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  Chipping  Sparrow,  in  fact,  so  similar  that  he  was  deceived 
by  it  at  fiist.  Ilie  preceding  simmier  (1903)  the  same  observer, 
while  studying  the  biology  of  the  State  Forest  Reserve,  at  Henry- 
vitle,  saw  Pine  Warblers  three  or  four  times  among  the  pine  covered 
'  knobs.'  The  last  of  July  he  found  adults  feeding  young  that 
were  pracrically  full  grown.     They  doubtless  nested  there. 

Petidna  alpina  padflca.  Red-backed  Sandpiper;  American 
Ddnun. —  A  specimen  taken  October  11,  1905,  from  a  flock  of 
shore  birds  at  a  pond  in  Marion  County,  north  of  Indianapolis, 
was  presented  to  me  by  Philip  Baker.  This  b  the  first  fall  record 
for  thb  vicinity. 

XgUUtti  meloda  dioomdneto.  Belted  Piping  Plover. — 
A  fine  group  of  these  birds  with  four  eggs,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  taken  at  Miller's,  Indiana, 
June  13,  1905  (F.  M.  Woodruff). 
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Nonuniui  boroftlli.  Eskimo  Curlew. —  There  are  few  re> 
corded  specimens  of  this  rare  migrant  from  Indiana.  It  therefore 
is  of  interest  to  leam  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming,  Toronto,  Ont.,  that 
be  has  one  marked  Chalmers,  Ind.,  male,  April  19,  1890  (T). 

PhaUerocorax  dilopboi.  DonBLE-cRESTED  Coruorant. — Mr. 
Roman  Eichstodt  of  Michigan  City  has  a  specimen  taken  by 
him  inside  the  breakwater  there,  the  last  of  November,  1903.  No 
others  of  this  species  were  seen. 

Sola  basiana.  Gan:4et. —  A  few  months  ago  I  was  taken  to 
see  a  bird  of  this  species  in  the  store  of  Roman  Eichstodt,  Michi- 
gan City,  Indiana.  It  was  in  immature  fall  plumage,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  to  which  a  photc^raph  was 
sent.  The  bird  was  killed,  according  to  the  owner,  on  Lake 
Michigan  in  November,  1904,  about  two  miles  from  Michigan 
City.     It  was  said  to  be  unlike  anything  before  seen  in  that  vicinity. 

Oceanodtoma  caitto  {Oceanodroma  cryptokucura  Ridgw.). 
Hawaiian  Petrel. —  A  specimen  of  this  rare  species,  whose  dis- 
tribution seems  to  be  almost  world  wide,  was  given  to  me  by  Alden 
M.  Hadley,  of  Monrovia,  Indiana.  He  obtained  it  from  Mr.  N. 
H.  Gano,  who  on  June  15,  1902,  found  it  fluttering  in  a  wheel- 
barrow in  hb  yard  at  Martmsville,  Indiana.  He  picked  up  the 
bird  but  it  soon  died.  Its  stomach  was  entirely  empty  and  it  had 
evidently  died  of  hunger  and  exhaustion.  The  bird  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Hadley,  who  preserved  the  skin.  It  was  recognized  as  a 
petrel,  and  the  species  was  kindly  determined  by  Dr.  C,  W.  Rich- 
mond of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Five  specimens  of  this  bird, 
from  its  collection,  were  later  sent  me  for  examination.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  and  measurements  in  inches  are  given: 
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LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

BT  GEO.   E.    BETER,   ANDREW  ALLISON,   AND  H.  H.    KOPUAN. 

Part  II.  —  Prelihinart  Sketch,  Concluded. 

(Continued  from  p.  IS.) 

The  survey  of  the  topc^raphical  aspect  of  Louisiana  bird  life 
having  been  offered  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  introductoiy 
matter  will  now  be  concluded  by  presenting  the  seasonal  phases 
of  the  avifauna  of  Louisiana,  especially  of  the  southern  part  of 
tlie  State. 

The  main  features  in  the  seasonal  history  of  Louisiana  bird  life 
will  be  correctly  conjectured  from  a  general  knowledge  of  the  breed- 
ing and  winter  ranges  of  the  birds  of  eastern  North  America,  but 
there  are  several  peculiar  considerations  of  interest.  Preeminent 
among  these  are  the  preponderance  of  aliens  throughout  the  usually 
mild  winters,  the  great  length  of  the  semiveraal  period  preceding 
the  full  course  of  spring,  and  the  extent  of  the  season  of  fall  migra- 
tion. 

The  succession  of  changes  in  the  status  of  bird  habitation  in 
liOuisiana  is  no  less  marked  than  in  much  more  northern  regions. 
Conditions  in  winter  furnish  a  very  convincing  proof  of  this  state- 
ment. Meteorologically,  it  b  true,  the  Louisiana  winter,  espe- 
dally  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  usually  lacks  the  prime 
essentials  of  the  season;  but  speaking  from  a  faunal  and  floral 
Standpoint,  the  season  is  unequivocal.  Except  for  live  and  water 
oaks,  and  pines  —  the  univei^al  evergreens  —  the  arboreal  growths 
&re  leafless  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  intervening  between  the 
nominal  limits  of  winter.  In  many  localities  the  amount  of  ever- 
green shrubs  is  insignificant,  and  few  herbs  are  perennial.  Insect 
and  reptile  life  is  correspondingly  dormant.  Among  the  Passeres 
and  nearest  allies,  the  preponderance  of  winter  visitor  forms  over 
residents  is  highly  significant.  As  links  between  summer  and 
winter  bird  life,  there  are  practically  no  forms  except  a  few  of 
the  I^ddie  and  Icteridse,  Cardinalw,  Lanius,  Dendroka  vigoraii, 
GeirihlypU  tnchas,  Panu,  and  Sialia  aialis. 
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Biotic  conditions,  espedally  floral  conditions,  to  be  noted  in  south- 
em  Louisiana  the  first  of  the  year  are  somewhat  perplexing.  In 
point  of  defoliation  and  imminence  of  cold,  the  winter  is  just  be- 
coming installed,  and  yet  many  prevemal  indications  are  to  be 
detected  before  the  middle  of  the  month.  Maples  and  cypresses 
begin  to  bloom  in  the  eailier  part  of  the  month  in  the  latitude  of 
New  Orleans.  Tree-toads  and  even  frogs  become  very  vocal  if 
rains  come  without  cold.  Very  balmy  weather  frequently  occurs 
within  the  first  week  of  January.  Occasional  butterflies,  e9pe<3ally 
PyrameU  atlanta  and  CaUidryas  eubuie,  possibly  hibemants  in 
some  cases,  but  doubtless  individuals  fresh  from  the  pupte  in  many 
instances,  are  more  apt  to  be  met  with  than  during  several  weeks 
past.  A  few  Myrtle  Warblers  are  often  in  obvious  transient  pro- 
gress before  the  10th  of  the  month.  Yet  the  ranks  of  many  winter 
birds  are  only  lately  well  filled.  Robins  have  about  reached  their 
maximum  abundance,  which  they  maintiun  for  fully  a  month 
longer.  Wintering  blackbirds,  sparrows,  kinglets,  and  Hermit 
Thrushes  do  not  give  the  slightest  indication  of  dispersion.  The 
Orange-crowned  Warbler,  however,  which  arrives  in  southeast 
Louisiana  in  greatest  abundance  about  the  middle  of  December, 
is  nearing  the  limit  of  the  time  of  its  greatest  abundance  in  that 
region.  In  a  normal  season  it  has  become  inconspicuous  by  Jan- 
uary 20.  And  this,  in  tact,  is  often  a  detnaive  date  in  the  season. 
A  second  mild  spell  in  January  may  be  expected  then,  bringing 
very  Ukely  fresh  advances  of  transient  Myrtle  Warblers,  putting  the 
willows  into  very  early  leaf,  and  the  elm  into  bloom,  and  starting 
the  first  flowering  of  the  peach  and  plum.  In  pine  regions,  Cra- 
Uegus  (Estivalia  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  species  of  Cratagug 
will  bloom  as  early  as  this,  while  Altiua  and  Junipenu  are  in  flower 
at  least  by  this  time.  But  the  great  body  of  winter  bird  life,  ex- 
cepting some  of  the  water  birds  of  the  lower  orders,  especially  the 
Anatidte,  is  as  yet  unaffected.  Three  weeks  to  a  month  of  weather 
apt  to  include  a  severe  freezing  spell,  are  yet  ahead.  In  most 
respects  the  growth  of  the  new  season  is  extremely  circum- 
spect. Numerous  and  constant  lesser  indications  of  spring  are  in 
evidence,  and  yet  substantial  vernal  progress  is  extremely  slow. 

The  first  few  days  of  February  are  often  notable  for  rather  high 
temperatures  and  the  appearance  of  more  Tree  Swallows  than  are 
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commonly  to  be  seen  during  the  winter.  A  mild  spell  the  latter 
part  of  January  brings  probably  the  first  individuals  of  this  species 
that  have  wintered  extralinii tally.  On  rather  rare  occasions  the 
first  Purple  Martin  appears  in  the  earliest  days  of  February.  Its 
arrival  is  the  first  prominent  incident  of  migration.  Usually  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear,  or  is  not  seen,  until  the  middle  of  February 
or  even  subsequent  dates  in  that  month.  Its  movements  are  some- 
times much  upset  by  very  heavy  freezes  that  visit  even  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  State,  as  on  February  9-16, 1895  (with  lOJ  inches 
of  snow  at  New  Orleans)  and  February  13,  1899  (with  a  min.  temp, 
of  7  degrees  at  New  Orleans).  Heavy  freezes  have  not  occurred 
within  recent  years,  if  at  all,  later  than  February  17.  By  February 
20,  the  aspect  of  spring  is  usually  very  pronounced  in  the  lowland 
woods  of  southeast  Louisiana.  Flocks  of  transient  Myrtle  Warb- 
lers are  now  conspicuous.  Robins  are  be^nning  to  show  some  de- 
crease; transient  Catbirds  appear  occasionally;  in  an  exceedingly 
mild  and  early  season,  1893,  several  Parula  Warblers  were  observed 
on  February  22,  but  this  date  is  rather  extraordinary  by  comparison 
with  normal  dates  of  arrival.  The  cj-press  and  late  willows  leaf 
out  at  this  time.  Caniinals,  Tufted  Titmice,  Mockingbirds,  and 
Carolina  Chickadees  begin  to  sing  vigorously  After  this  there  b 
small  probability  of  the  season's  receiving  further  set-backs. 

The  first  completely  vernal  weather,  all  factors  considered,  comes 
usually  by  the  3d  or  4th  of  March.  Weather  of  this  kind  is  estab- 
lished but  a  day  or  two  before  the  certain  arrival  of  the  Parula  and 
Sycamore  Warblers.  The  first  extensive  flights  of  Limicolte,  espe- 
cially Tringa  maculaia,  Tolanua,  and  Bartmmia,  reach  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  Louisiana.  Yet  the  migrations  are  not  given  very  decided 
impulses  for  some  time  longer.  The  number  of  migrants  in  the 
first  half  of  Mareh  aeems  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  pre- 
vailing temperatures  and  the  rapid  growth  of  plants.  Migrational 
actirity  during  this  period  b  usually  most  noticeable  about  March 
10.  Purple  Martins,  which  become  genendly  distributed,  though 
not  common,  about  March  1,  now  appear  in  considerable  numbers. 
Parula  Warblers  grow  common.  Night  Herons  and  Little  Blue 
Herons  begin  to  arrive.  In  a  normal  season  the  first  Hooded  War- 
bler appears. 

Usually  a  third  distinct  warm  period  sets  in  at  the  latitude  of  New 
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Orleans  by  March  15  or  from  one  to  three  days  later.  Sometimes 
a  delayed  second  wann  period  takes  its  place;  so  that  from  March 
12  or  13  to  March  18  there  is  almost  invariably  a  period  of  con- 
siderable migration.  The  regular  arrivals  are  the  Prothonotary 
Warbler,  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  the  Chimney  Swift,  and  the 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  though  the  last  is  frequently  not  seen  until  the  next 
'wave.'  Herons  and  the  Limicolfe  increase.  White-eyed  Vireos 
become  decidedly  common,  the  first  individuals  that  winter  extra- 
limitatly  arriving  eariy  in  March,  Hooded  Warblers  become  rather 
common,  and  PanJas  increase  very  decidedly.  The  bulk  of  the 
Robins  have  left  by  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglets  are  not  much  observed  thereafter.  Yellow-bellied 
Woodpeckers  grow  scarce,  and  the  last  Orange-crowned  Warbler 
is  seen. 

Periods  of  migration  follow  each  other  in  rather  rapid  succession 
from  this  time  on.  There  are  often  three  separate 'waves' between 
March  20  and  April  1  at  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans.  Character- 
istic of  the  first  'wave',  occurring  about  March  22,  b  the  Orchard 
Oriole,  though  the  number  of  individuals  is  always  small  so  early. 
The  Red-eyed  Vireo  is  a  certain  arrival  at  this  time,  and  the  King- 
bird may  be  expected.  The  advance  of  Tree  Swallows  becomes 
general.  Prothonotary  Warblers  are  apt  to  be  fairly  common  for  the 
first  time.  Hooded  Warblers  become  exceedingly  plentiful.  The 
appearance  of  the  first  Ruby-throated  Hummingbirds  ceases  to  be 
casual.  Gnatcatchers  become  common.  Herons  and  various  spe- 
cies of  Limicolse,  especially  Totanua  aolitariua,  arrive  in  large  num- 
bers. If  a  second  wave  follows  this  in  a  few  days,  it  is  not  generally 
notable  except  for  an  increase  of  most  of  the  kinds,  lately  arrived. 
The  last  'wave'  in  March,  commonly  occurring  from  March  29  to 
March  31,  is  a  very  important  one.  Regular  arrivals  at  this  time 
are  the  Created  Flycatcher,  the  Indigo  Bunting,  the  Bam  Swallow, 
the  Yellow-throated  Vireo,  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  and  the  Wood 
Thrush.  Occasionally  some  of  these  arrive  with  the  preceiKng 
wa\'e.  Hummingbirds  now  become  common.  Of  more  uncer- 
tain occurrence  are  the  Wood  Pewee,  the  Green-crested  Flycatcher, 
the  Summer  Tan  age  r,  the  Warbling  Vireo,  Swainson's  Warbler,  and 
the  Yellow  Warbler.  The  last  Robins  are  seen  ordinarily  at  this 
time;  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  are  common  for  the  last  time,  and 
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in  song  forthe  &rst  time;  Myrtle  Warblers  are  in  song  also,  having 
b^un  about  a  week  earlier.  White-throated  Sparrows  are  ban- 
ning to  decrease,  though  Swamp  Sparrows  remain  plentiful,  and  the 
number  of  Savanna  Sparrows  is  not  appreciably  affected.  >  Late 
transient  Palm  Warblers  appear;  sometimes  they  are  in  song. 

Excepting  those  species  whose  arrival  during  the  preceding  wave 
is  doubtful,  a  warm  spell  about  April  4  brings  few  new  species,  but 
generally  a  great  abundance  of  the  common  kinds  arriving  during 
the  preceding  period.  The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  frequently  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  Transient  Thrashers  and  Catbirds  are 
present.  The  first  females  and  the  bulk  of  males  of  the  Orchard 
Oriole  arrive.  The  bulk  of  Tree  Swallows  arrive.  The  Black- 
and-white  Warbler,  the  Cerulean  Warbler,  the  Ovenbird,  and  the 
Redstart,  species  not  much  met  with  in  southeast  Louisiana  in 
spring,  are  perhaps  most  apt  to  be  seen  at  this  time.  Phoebes  and 
Ruby-crowTied  Kinglets  depart.    Myrtle  Warblers  decrease  rapidly. 

Decidedly  summery  weather,  sometimes  sharply  separated  from 
the  preceding  period  by  a  fresher  spell,  is  usual  by  April  10  or  12. 
When  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  has  not  appeared  earlier,  it  is 
practically  certain  to  be  seen  by  this  rime.  The  Nighthawk  ar- 
rives, and  in  pine  regions,  the  Chuck-will's- widow.  An  impor- 
tant arrival  in  the  fertile  alluvial  regions  of  southeast  Louisiana  is 
the  Yellow-breasted  Chat. 

Subsequent  to  this  time,  warm  and  summery  weather  prevails, 
and  diurnal  migrational  activity  is  not  obvious  except  when  the 
weather  freshens.  From  two  to  three  of  these  cooler  periods  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  last  half  of  April.  Usually  the  most  marked 
is  that  ocrcurring  on  or  about  April  20.  Notable  species  forming 
the  'waves'  at  this  time  are  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  the  Scarlet 
Tanager,  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  the  rarer  thrushes,  and 
the  late  transient  warblers,  especially  of  the  genus  Dendroica. 
(See  Kopman,  Auk,  Jan.,  1904,  pp.  45-50.)  The  maximum 
abundance  of  Bam  Swallows  is  reached  at  this  time,  and  the  first 
Black-throated  Buntings  are  seen. 

Sometimes  in  place  of  the  diurnal  appearance  of  migrants  after 
April  20,  and  sometimes  in  connection  with  it,  occur  exceedingly 
heavy  nocturnal  flights  on  hot  nights  with  electric  storms. 

As  far  as  transients  are  concerned  the  sequence  of  migrational 
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events  in  southern  Louisiana  is  of  much  greater  uncertainty  towards 
the  end  of  the  season  than  earlier.  Several  species,  however,  show 
great  consistency  in  their  movements  at  this  season,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  departing  winter  visitors.  The  White-throated 
Sparrow  and  Myrtle  Warbler  nearly  always  depart  between  April 
22  and  April  27.  The  House  Wren  departs  a  week  to  ten  days  ear- 
lier as  a  rule.  The  Rusty  Blackbird,  Savanna  Sparrow,  Swamp 
Sparrow,  and  American  Pipit  leave  in  the  first  week  of  May.  The 
departure  of  these  species  marks  the  practical  conclusion  of  the 
spring  migration.  The  Bobolink,  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak, 
and  late  warblers  and  thrushes,  lii^ring  sometimes  for  a  day  or 
two  of  warm  weather  after  a  fresh  spell  about  May  1,  will  depart 
suddenly  in  a  body.  The  Redstart  and  Bay-breasted  Warialer, 
however,  have  been  seen  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
Wilson's  Thrush  and  Catbird  have  been  noted  at  New  Orleans 
equally  late. 

Although  the  nesting  period  in  southern  Louisiana  represents 
almost  the  extreme  extension  of  the  breeding  season  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  only  two  months,  from  about  May  15  to  about 
July  15,  when  other  phages  of  bird  hfe  are  not  mingled  with  it. 
By  the  latter  date.  Yellow  Warblers  are  beginning  to  move  into 
southern  Louisiana,  from  which  they  are  absent  as  nesters.  With 
them,  or  closely  following  them,  come  Black-and-white  Warblers, 
and  occasionally  the  Cerulean  Warbler.  Considerable  flights  of 
Tringa  maculaia,  Totanua,  and  Bartramia  reach  the  coast  by  July 
15  or  20.  Though  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  is  beginning, 
the  nights  and  early  mornings  are  frequently  fresher  with  light 
northerlies.  By  July  25  these  conditions  are  often  pronounced, 
so  that  the  number  of  Yellow  Warblers  increases  rapidly,  Black- 
and-white  Warblers  become  fairly  common,  and  even  the  first  Red- 
starts arrive. 

In  connection  with  the  brevity  of  the  uninterrupted  breeding  sea- 
son in  Louisiana,  the  behavior  of  the  Tree  Swallow  is  interesting. 
While  this  species  certainly  does  not  breed  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  State,  even  assuming  that  it  may  breed  elsewhere  in  Louisi- 
ana, it  reappears  near  the  coast  by  July  20  or  earlier.  As  it  may 
be  observed  at  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  sometimes  as  late  as  May 
20,  it  is  thus  about  the  last  species  to  leave,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
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return.  The  Bam  Swallow  reappears  with  great  regularity  in  south- 
em  Louisiana  during  the  first  week  of  August,  frequentlj'  on  the  3d 
or  4th.  By  this  time  migrants  have  become  decidedly  numerous 
and  veiy  active.  The  Louisiana  Water-thrush,  a  species  that  does 
not  breed  in  the  low  coastal  regions  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
appeara  fully  this  early.  Redstarts  grow  coounon.  A  little  later, 
as  a  rule,  the  Wonn-eating  Warbler,  whose  breeding  range  in  Lou- 
isiana corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  Louisiana  Water-thnish, 
b^ns  to  arrive  at  the  coast.  Spedes  with  much  more  northern 
breeding  ranges  may  abo  reach  the  Gulf  Coast  district  before  the 
middle  of  August.  And  yet  the  month  from  July  15  to  August  15  is 
the  most  depressing  of  the  heated  term.  After  the  15th  of  August, 
day  winds  from  the  north  are  not  uncommon,  and  a  decidedly 
autumnal  aspect  in  the  weather  b  not  infrequent  during  the  next 
ten  days.  Kingbirds  now  appear  in  those  sections  of  Louisiana 
where  they  are  uncommon  as'  nesters,  and,  in  fact,  become  very 
much  more  abundant  in  all  sections.  Bam  Swallows  are  even  more 
plentiful  than  earlier  in  the  month.  Orchard  Orioles,  which  are 
hardly  common  after  August  1,  now  decrease  very  rapidly;  Gnat- 
catchers  are  likewise  rather  scarce;  in  the  pine  distriicts  the 
Chuck-will's-widow,  and  the  Forii-tailed  and  Mississippi  Kites 
disappear  almost  entirety.  Tbe  last  week  in  August  b  character- 
ized by  heavy  rain  storms  and  dbtinctly  autumnal  weather  follow- 
ing. The  first  transient  Maryland  Yellow-throats  now  appear, 
while  the  full  tide  of  Yellow  Warbler  travel  is  past.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  first  Traill's  or  Least  Flycatchers,  and  transient 
Wood  Pewees  are  leaving  in  considerable  numbers.  By  this  time 
or  earlier,  the  first  Bobolinks  and  Soras  are  found  in  the  marshes 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  Black  Tems  and  con- 
tinually increasing  fiocks  of  Limicolte  are  assembling.  Water- 
thrushes  of  both  species  are  now  very  common.  The  transient 
movement  of  Summer  Tanagers  begins  now,  or  even  somewhat 
earlier. 

While  migratory  movements  are  almost  continuous  from  this 
time  on,  it  is  neariy  the  middle  of  September  before  any  fresh 
arrivals  are  recorded  in  southeast  Loubiana.  The  I5th  of  the 
month,  however.  Is  signalized  by  weather  that  b  autiminal  in 
ahnost  every  particular,  and  the  full  course  of  the  fall  migration 
b  immediately  under  way.    Characteristic  arrivals  are  the  Mag- 
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nolia,  Chestnut-sided,  and  Blackburnian  Warblers,  and  the  Wilson's 
Thrush.  About  a  week  later,  a  much  heavier  'wave'  follows, 
brit^ng  the  first  Olive-backed  Thrushes,  many  Catbirds,  Black- 
throated  Green  and  Tennessee  Waiblexs,  and  transient  Indigo 
Buntings  in  lai^  numbers.  The  Kin^ird  is  not  often  seen  after 
thb  period  of  migration.  Apparently  the  only  winter  visitor  to 
arrive  with  this  'wave'  is  the  House  Wren.  But  while  the  passage 
of  transients  continues  unabated  for  several  weeks  yet,  the  coming 
of  a  considerable  number  of  winter  visitors  is  not  delayed  much 
longer.  Savanna  and  Swamp  Sparrows  and  the  Phcebe  arrive 
very  early  in  October,  if  not  before.  White-throated  Sparrows, 
Myrtle  Warblers,  Winter  Wrens,  and  both  Ruby-crowned  and 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets  should  be  expected  at  New  Orleans 
almost  if  not  quite  by  October  15.  The  presence  of  these  species, 
however,  may  not  be  obvious  until  the  occurrence  of  considerably 
fresher  weather  about  October  20.  The  American  Pipit  arrives 
within  a  few  days  later.  The  Red-eyed  Vireo  and  Wood  llirush 
are  now  seen  for  the  last  time.  Of  transient  warblers,  the  Black- 
and-white,  the  Bay-bieasted,  the  Blackburnian,  and  the  Chestnut- 
sided,  are  seldom  seen  later  than  October  15,  while  the  Worm-eating 
and  Yellow  Warblers  always  depart  by  that  date.  But  important 
waves  of  the  Black-throated  Green  Warblers  may  occur  after 
October  20,  while  the  Parula,  Tennessee,  Magnolia,  and  Hooded 
Warblers,  and  the  Redstart  remain  until  November  1  or  later, 
which  is  also  the  time  of  departure  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
Nighthawk,  Chimney  Swift,  Ruby-throated  Himmungbird,  and 
Wood  Pewee. 

After  the  last  transients  have  left  there  are  but  few  winter  visitors 
to  arrive.  The  Robin,  however,  is  a  species  of  which  little  is  seen 
until  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  Rusty  Blackbirds  scarce- 
ly arrive  earlier  than  that.  The  Goldfinch,  however,  has  generally 
come  to  southern  Louisiana  by  November  15,  and  the  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler  by  November  20,  With  White-throated  Spar- 
rows arrived  in  their  full  numbers,  and  with  the  first  decidedly 
cold  weather  commonly  occurring  about  this  date,  the  status  of 
winter  bird  life  is  practically  complete,  though  Robins,  Black- 
birds, and  occasionally  a  few  other  species  show  continued  increase 
until  after  Christmas. 

(To  be  conlimud.) 
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UNUSUAL  ABUNDANCE  OF  THE  SNOWY  OWL 
{NYCTEA   NYCTEA). 

BY   RUTHVES   DGANE. 

DcRiNQ  the  past  winter  of  1905-6,  we  have  again  been  visited 
with  an  unusual  abundance  of  Snowy  Owls.  I  called  attention  to 
this  flight  in  a  short  note  published  in  'The  Auk*  for  Januaiy, 
1906  (p.  100),  but  at  that  time  I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient data  on  the  subject.  During  December,  January,  and 
Febniaiy  I  received  records  of  some  eight  hundred  specimens  from 
localities  scattered  from  Nova  Scotia  west  to  Nebraska  and  from 
Manitoba  south  to  Missouri,  showing  that  in  this  territory,  at  least, 
the  flight  had  been  quite  general.  As  to  the  cause  of  these  period- 
ical incursions  we  have  not  much  more  information  to  enlighten  us 
than  we  had  during  their  abundance  in  the  winters  of  1901-2.*  The 
weather  during  these  visits  has  not  been  unusually  severe  and  the 
temperature  of  the  past  season  was  one  of  marked  mildness  and  con- 
siderably above  the  normal  point  in  most  localities.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  a  scarcity  of  food  must  influence  these  southward 
movements.  In  some  favorable  localities,  where  in  former  years 
these  owls  were  conspicuously  represented,  this  past  season  but  few, 
if  any,  have  occurred.  I  have  had  to  rely  largely  for  my  informa- 
tion upon  the  taxidermists  who  have  received  them  for  preserva- 
tion, and  to  them  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  obligations,  as 
well  as  to  all  others,  for  their  kind  assistance. 

Nova  Scotia, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bouteillier,  Marconi  Wireless  Station,  Sable  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  writes  under  date  of  April  6,  1906,  as  follows:  "For 
the  last  three  winters  we  have  noticed  Snowy  Owls  here  in  greater 
abundance  than  ever  before.     In  the  winter  of  1903-3  there  were 

'  "The  Auk,"  Vol.  XIX.  July.  1902.  pp.  271-283. 
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three  or  four  dozen  on  the  island,  hut  the  past  winter  we  have 
hod  more  than  usu^."  Sable  Island  is  about  eighty-six  miles 
oB  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  nearest  mainland. 

Mr.  Han;  Piers  of  the  Provincial  Museum,  Halifax,  N.  S., 
writes  under  date  of  Feb.  5,  1906,  that  there  was  a  noticeable  mi- 
gration of  these  owls  in  the  vidnity  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  between 
the  10th  and  20th  of  November,  1905,  and  that  twenty-four  speci- 
mens had  been  received  by  the  taxidennists  of  that  city.  He  also 
reported  some  twenty  specimens  that  had  been  taken  near  Halifax. 
During  the  flight  of  1901-2  but  few  were  reported  in  these  localities. 


New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Turner  Ingalls,  Jr.,  keeper  of  Southwest  Harbor  Light  Sta- 
tion, Grand  Manan,  N.  B.,  informs  me  under  date  of  Jan.  20,  1906, 
that  twenty-six  Snowy  Owls  had  been  seen  on  the  island,  and  many 
of  these  had  been  shot  during  December,  1905.  During  the  flight 
of  1901-2  Mr.  Ingalls  observed  only  about  half  this  number. 

Mr.  Howard  McAdams  of  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  writes  under  date 
of  Dec.  20,  1905,  that  he  had  received  six  Snowy  Owls  up  to  that 
time,  but  had  heard  of  a  number  of  others  having  been  observed  and 
killed.  His  specimens  were  received  between  Nov.  15  and  Dec.  14, 
1905. 

Mr.  Miles  D.  Gmack,  taxidermist,  Fredrickton,  N.  B.,  writes 
under  date  of  Jan.  16,  1906:  "Since  we  have  been  in  business  we 
have  never  seen  so  many  Snowy  Owls.  We  have  so  far  this  season 
received  twenty-nine,  and  they  appear  to  be  all  over  the  Province. 
Last  winter  we  received  none,  but  four  years  ago  there  were  plenty 
of  them.  In  many  cases  they  were  reported  as  found  in  pairs. 
There  were  but  few  that  were  conspicuously  white,  the  majority 
being  quite  gray." 

Province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dionne,  of  Laval  University,  Quebec,  in  a  letter  written 
Jan.  7,  1906,  informs  me  that  Snowy  Owls  have  been  quite  abun- 
dant all  the  season.    About  fourteen  specimens  had  been  sent  in. 
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—  one  from  Esqiumeaux  Point  late  in  September,  1905,  one  from 
Kamomraska,  aod  several  from  localities  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  dty,  while  others  were  killed  in  November  at 
near  by  points.  One  specimen  had  been  brought  in  badly  soiled 
by  soot.  It  had  been  killed  with  a  stick,  having  descended  the 
chimney  into  a  room.  It  is  presumed  that  while  perching  on  the 
chimney  top,  it  had  involuntarily  faUen  into  the  fiue.  In  a  later 
letter  from  Mr.  Dionne,  dated  Feb.  15,  1906,  he  writes  that  he  b 
still  receiving  specimens. 

Mr.  Napoleon  A.  Comeau,  Godbout,  P.  Q,,  writes  under  date 
of  March  19, 1906,  that  the  migration  of  Snowy  Owls  the  past  winter 
did  not  compare  with  the  numbers  which  visited  them  in  the  winter 
of  1901-2.  The  first  one  noted  was  on  Oct.  27,  1905,  and  since 
that  date  some  had  been  in  evidence  most  of  the  time.  He  shot 
one  specimen  on  March  17.  One  man  at  Pointe  de  Monts,  P.  Q., 
had  killed  about  forty  since  their  arrival  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Comeau 
states  that  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  Godbout  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  owls  had  been  killed,  and  as  there  was 
no  mig^ration  of  murres  or  dovekies  this  year,  ^e  want  of  this  food 
supply  may  account  for  their  non-appearance  in  as  large  numben 
as  on  previous  flights.  Some  of  the  stomachs  examined  by  Mr. 
Comeau  contained  portions  of  the  red  squirrel,  northern  hare,  mice, 
ptarmigan,  and  the  Long-tailed  Duck  (Harelda  hyemaiis),  and  one 
had  some  remains  of  a  musk-rat;  there  were  also  some  seeds  in  the 
crop,  but  he  presumed  these  were  from  some  bird  whose  crop  he 
had  swallowed.  Mr.  Comeau  writes  that  there  was  a  moderate 
migration  of  ptarmigan  the  past  mnter. 

Province  of  Ontabio. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming  of  Toronto,  Out.,  informs  me,  under  date 
of  Jan.  2, 1906,  that  there  had  been  no  unusual  migration  of  Snowy 
Owb  in  that  section  and  he  could  only  report  records  of  five,  all 
takea  aear  the  city  at  dates  between  Nov.  13,  and  Dec.  12,  1905. 
It  b  rather  surprising  that  the  present  flight  should  have  skipped 
thb  territory,  for  during  the  previous  incursion  of  four  years  ago, 
considerably  over  one  hundred  were  killed  and  observed  in  Toronto 
and  vicinity. 
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Mr,  P.  A.  Tavemer  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  writes  that  he  saw  one  of 
tliese  owla  on  Oct.  27,  1905,  on  Point  Pelfe,  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  Province,  projecting  into  I..ake  Erie. 

Province  of  Manitoba. 

Mr.  George  E.  Atkinaon,  taxidermist.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man., 
writes  the  following  interesting  communication  under  date  of  Dec. 
12,  1905:  "Snowy  Owb  are  very  abundant  all  over  Manitoba  and 
the  new  Province  of  Saskatchewan  this  season.  I  have  already 
received  upwards  of  thirty  specimens  for  mounting,  and  they  are 
still  coming  in  from  every  direction.  They  made  their  appearance 
about  the  first  freeze-up,  early  in  November  and  have  since  been 
generally  reported.  The  number  I  have  received  can  only  be  con- 
sidered a  small  percentage  of  those  about,  as  we  have  fortunately 
educated  our  people  to  protect  rather  than  destroy  these  birds, 
and  they  are  seldom  killed  save  for  preservation.  I  have  had  sev- 
eral opportunities  to  see  these  owls,  while  driving  through  the 
country.  I  have  had  a  great  many  olTered  for  sale  and  inquiries 
from  many  people  stating  that  if  wanted  they  were  available.  I 
have,  however,  purchased  none,  as  I  have  no  demand.  The  males 
seem  to  predominate,  about  7  to  1,  over  the  females,  in  number, 
while  the  number  of  maturer  males  is  about  3  to  5  of  immature  or 
young  plumaged  birds.  All  the  females,  so  far,  are  very  dark 
colored.  My  specimens  were  received  from  Oxbow,  Forget, 
Wolesby,  Alameda  in  Saskatchewan,  and  Neepawa,  Alexander, 
Brandon,  Pipestone,  Plumas,  Westboume,  and  generally  over  the 
Portage  plains  in  Manitoba.  I  did  not  make  any  particular  notes 
or  dates  of  their  receipt  because  it  is  to  us  only  a  periodical  event, 
since  every  two  or  three  years  these  birds  become  exceedingly  abun> 
dant.  As  an  evidence  of  what  we  could  do  I  can  only  note  that 
in  one  of  these  seasons  (1886)  I  sought  and  bought  all  that  were 
available  and  handled  over  one  hundred  birds  from  Portage  dis- 
trict  alone  within  three  months,  having  seventy-two  on  hand  at  one 
time,  all  my  own,  and  credited  one  man  with  securing  nineteen 
from  his  own  fann  in  two  months.  This  proceeding  has,  however, 
been  terminated  and  though  they  are  equally  numerous  at  some 
i,  they  are  never  slaughtered  to  any  extent." 
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Mr.  Alex.  Calder,  taxidermiat,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  writes  under 
date  of  Dec.  15,  1905:  "We  have  been  receiving  a  large  number  of 
Snowy  Owls  for  the  last  two  months.  They  are  passing  this  way 
in  lai^  numbers,  and  are  still  coming  in.  Most  of  them  have 
been  shot  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Winnipeg,  west  and  north- 
west." Again  under  date  of  Dec.  23,  1905,  hie  writes:  "Regard- 
ing the  flight  of  Snowy  Owls,  we  have  had  about  one  hundred  sent 
in  to  be  mounted,  and  have  refused  to  purchase  a  number.  They 
were  never  so  plentiful.  We  are  receiving  letters  evtry  day  from 
people  wanting  information  as  to  the  cost  of  mounting,  or  value  of 
the  owls  shot." 


Mr.  Walter  Hinds,  taxidermist,  Portland,  Me.,  writes  under 
date  of  Jan.  13,  1906,  that  he  had  received  over  fifty  Snowy  Owls 
this  season,  five  having  been  received  at  one  time  from  Richmond 
Island,  off  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.  (the  Richmond  Island  record 
was  given  in  'The  Auk'  for  Jan.  1906,  p.  100),  but  the  majority 
were  killed  along  the  coast  between  Portland  and  Harpswell,  Me. 
A  tew  were  sent  from  Ashland,  Fort  Kent,  and  Masardis,  in 
Aroostook  Co.,  Me.  One  specimen  examined  contained  the  re- 
mains  offish. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Colton,  keeper  of  Petit  Manan  Light  Station,  Me., 
under  date  of  Jan.  22,  1906,  writes  that  the  Snowy  Owls  were  first 
seen  this  season  about  Nov.  15,  1905.  During  the  first  week  seven 
were  observed  scattered  over  the  island.  After  that  date  they 
were  usually  seen  in  pairs  up  to  Dec.  17,  1905.  About  twenty-five 
were  seen  in  all,  nine  of  which  were  shot  and  sent  to  be  mounted. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Stanley,  keeper  of  the  Great  Duck  Island  Light 
Station,  Me.,  writes  me  mider  date  of  Jan.  5,  1906,  that  there  had 
been  a  number  of  Snowy  Owls  the  present  winter  on  the  bland. 
He  did  not,  however,  inform  me  how  they  compared  in  numbers  to 
previous  seasons  when  they  were  abundant.  Mr.  S.  L.  Crosby, 
taxidermist,  Bangor,  Me.,  writing  under  date  of  Jan.  5, 1906,  states 
that  the  present  flight  seemed  to  be  over,  as  he  had  not  received  any 
Snowy  Owls  for  a  week.  About  forty-five  had  been  received, 
mostly  from  the  seacoast  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Petit  Manan,  a 
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few  having  come  from  as  far  inland  as  the  Rangely  Lakes.  He 
reports  all  the  birds  as  fat  and  in  good  condition. 

Capt.  Herbert  L.  Spinney,  keeper  of  Sequin  Light  Station,  Me., 
writes  under  date  of  Dec.  11,  1905,  as  follows:  "November  15, 
the  wind  blew  very  hard  from  the  northwest  and  continued  from 
that  quarter  for  a  number  of  days,  and  was  quite  cold.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  I  saw  a  Snowy  Owl,  which  I  shot.  In  the 
evening  at  twilight  of  the  same  day,  I  saw  another,  which  I  also 
secured  and  when  returning  to  the  house  saw  another  poising  in 
the  air  over  my  hen-pen.  On  the  20th  another  was  taken  during 
the  forenoon  by  a  gunner  who  visited  the  island  and  in  the  after- 
noon I  took  still  another.  On  Dec,  3,  I  observed  two,  one  of 
which  I  took.  I  also  received  a  specimen  taken  at  Geoi^town, 
some  four  miles  from  the  station.  They  seemed  to  be  in  pairs, 
those  which  I  shot  representing  three  males  and  three  females. 
Of  the  four  which  I  have  skinned,  two  had  nothing  in  the  stomach, 
but  were  in  good  condition.  Of  the  other  two,  one  contained  a 
small  roll  of  hair,  from  a  mouse  I  should  judge,  and  the  other 
contained  the  feathers,  legs  and  feet  of  a  small  gull  which  I  identi- 
fied as  those  of  Lama  pkUadelphta.  The  head  and  bill  were 
missing,  though  all  the  wing  feathers  and  bones  were  among  the 
remains." 

Mr.  Robt.  W.  Bazin,  Maiden,  Mass.,  reports  one  specimen  from 
York,  Me.  Mr,  Wm.  Cooper,  taxidermist,  Milo,  Me.,  writes  under 
date  of  Dec.  24,  1905,  that  two  specimens,  received  about  Nov,  30, 
1905,  were  very  fat,  while  one  taken  near  Milo,  Nov.  18, 1905,  was 
very  thin  and  swarming  with  parasites. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hoxie,  taxidermist,  Foxcroft,  Me,,  writing  under  date 
of  Jan.  4, 1906,  states  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Snowy  Owls 
in  his  section.  He  had  received  four  for  moun^ng  which  were 
killed  between  Dec.  20  and  30, 1905.  Mrs.  W.  R.  GifTord  of  Skow- 
hegan.  Me.,  writing  Dec.  19,  1905,  reports  three  having  been  re- 
ceiveil  from  Skowhegan,  Athens,  and  Cambridge,  Me.,  between 
Nov.  20  and  Dec.  11,  1905.  Mr!  C,  R.  Combs,  of  Belfast,  Me., 
received  one  on  Nov.  20,  1905,  killed  at  llesboro.  Me.,  and  Mr. 
Homer  R.  Dill  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  writes  Dec.  11,  1905,  that  he  had 
received  five  or  six  of  these  owls  in  the  previous  three  weeks. 
The  average  mean  temperature  at  Portland  and  Eastport,  Me.,  for 
November  and  December,  1905,  was  32,28°. 
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New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  date  of  Feb. 
15, 1906,  informs  me  that  three  Snowy  Owls  were  killed  at  Hamp- 
ton, Nov.  24, 1905. 

Vermont. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Conger,  taxidermist,  Burlington,  Vt.,  writing  under 
date  of  Jan.  23,  1906,  gives  me  the  following  data  regarding  Snowy 
Owls  which  he  has  received  this  season,  all  killed  in  Vermont: 
South  Hero,  Nov.  20,  1905,  one;  North  Hero,  Nov.  24,  1905. 
one;  Colchester,  Nov.  28,  and  Dec.  22,  1905,  two;  Orwell,  Jan. 
23,  1906,  one;  Shelbume,  Dec.  18,  1903,  one;  Burlington,  Dec. 
22, 1905,  one;  Albany,  Dec.  27, 1905,  one. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  Nov.,  1905,  was 
36.05°. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  M.  Abbott  Frazar,  Boston,  Mass.,  writing  under  date  of  Dec. 
2, 1905,  informs  me  that  he  has  received  for  mounting  about  forty 
Snowy  Owls.  The  birds  were  received  between  Nov.  23,  1905, 
and  Jan.  1,  1906.  While  a  few  were  sent  from  Grand  Manan, 
the  majority  came  from  points  along  the  sea  coast  from  Newbury- 
■  port  to  Nantucket. 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Townsend,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  date  of  Feb.  15, 
1906,  gives  me  the  following  records: 

Two  seen  by  himself  in  the  Ipswich  dunes,  on  Nov.  5, 1905,  and 
Feb.  11,  1906;  five  shot  in  the  Ipswich  dunes,  Nov.  25,  1905;  one 
seen  near  Salem,  Jan.  1,  1906.  At  different  dates  during  Novem- 
her  and  December,  1905,  and  January,  1906,  a  gunner  from  New- 
buryport  shot  nineteen  specimens,  most  of  them  being  taken  on 
Plum  Island,  off  Ipswich.  Three  were  shot  at  Nantucket,  Mass., 
Dec,  1, 1906,  and  one  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1905. 

Mr.  Everett  Gordon,  taxidermist,  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  13, 
1905,  reported  one  from  Nahant,  Mass.,  taken  Nov.  22, 1905i  one 
from  Chatham,  Mass.,  taken  Nov.  13, 1905;  and  one  from  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  taken  Nov.  23, 1905. 
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Mr.  Robt.  W.  Bazin,  Maiden,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  11,  1906,  reported 
a  specimen  killed  at  Lakeville,  Mass. 

Angell  and  Cash,  taxidermists.  Providence,  R.  I.,  under  date  of 
Jan.  25,  1906,  sent  me  the  following  data  of  spedmens  which  had 
passed  through  their  hands. 

Nov.  20,  lOOS,  (f  Fall  River,  Haas.    Dec.    8, 1905,  c?  Nantucket,  Mass. 
"     20,     "      9  Monomoy  Ft.,  Mass.   "     IB,     "      $  Nantucket,  Mass. 
I,"     28,     "     d*  New  Bedford,  Mass.  "    21,     "     d"  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Dec.    1,     "      $  Nantucket,  Mass.       "    23,     "      ?  Monomo^  Pt.,Mass. 

Mr.  Owen  Durfee,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  writing  under  date  of  Feb. 
21,  1906,  states  that  one  Snowy  Owl  was  killed  at  Marthas  Vine- 
yard, Mass.,  in  December,  1905,  and  five  more  in  February,  the 
last  one  seen  being  on  Feb.  7, 1906. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Boston,  Mass.,  for  November,  1905, 
was  41.06";  for  December,  1905,  35.01**. 

Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Hathaway,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Dec.  5,  1905, 
reported  four  Snowy  Owls  taken  at  Newport,  R,  I.,  Nov,  16  and 
18,  1905,  and  three  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  at  about  the  same  date. 
(This  record  was  included  in  'The  Auk'  for  January,  1906.) 

Angell  and  Cash,  taxidermists.  Providence,  R.  I.,  have,  at  my 
request,  very  kindly  kept  careful  records  of  all  the  Snowy  Owls 
which  have  passed  through  their  hands  between  Nov.  18,  1905, 
and  Jan.  1,  1906.    The  following  were  killed  in  Rhode  Island. 

Nov.  18,  <?,  Wickford.  Dec.     6,  9  ,  East  Greenwich. 

"     18,  d',  Narragansett  Bay,  near     "     12,  9  ,  Portainouth. 

Providence.'  "      12,  (f .  Newport. 

"     21,  2,  Block  Island.'  "     14,  <f,  Port«moutfa. 

"     27.  2 ,  Newport,'  "     14,  d",  Situate. 

"     27,  2  ,  Newport.  "     19,  $  .  Block  Island. 

"      28,  2 ,  Prudence  Island,  Nar-        "      19,  9  ,  Point  Judith. 

raganeett  Bay.  "     20,  9  ,  Newport. 

"     29,  2  ,  Newport.  Dec.  21,  9  ,  Seaconnet  Point. 

Dec.    1,  2  ,  Sachnest  Point.  Jan.     1, 1906,  9  ,  Woonsocket. 
"       1,  (?,  Seaconnet  Point. 

1  Conlenls  o[  slomach.  pdlela  or  ral  Cur  and  bon«s. 

*  Contents  ol  slomarh,  breast  feathers  of  Black  Duck  and  small  quanlhy  ol  daik 
colored  flesh. 

•  Contents  of  Btomtch.  entire  rat  about  half  Rrown. 
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Where  no  mention  ts  made  of  the  contents  of  stomach  it  was 
empty  or  not  examined. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  Nov.,  1905,  was 
41.04°;  Dec,  1905,  34.06°. 


CoNNECTictrr. 

Angell  and  Cash,  taxidermbts.  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  given  me 
the  following  data  of  spedmens  received  by  them  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Nov.  20,  1905,  9  ,  New  London,  Coon. 

"     28,     "     c?.    " 

"     28,     "      $,     " 

Dec.  30,     "      S ,    " 

Mr.  P.  D,  Stannard,  taxidennist,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  infonns  me 
of  one  speomen  taken  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Dec.  15, 1905.  He  also 
writes  that  he  has  beard  of  a  number  of  others  having  been  taken. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  New  London,  Conn.,  dated 
March  10,  1906,  he  refers  to  a  Snowy  Owl  having  been  seen  in 
New  London  harbor,  Conn.,  and  to  another  that  was  captured 
in  Niantic,  Conn.,  during  the  present  season. 

New  York. 

Mr.  James  G.  Scott,  keeper  of  the  Montauk  Light  Station,  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  L.  I.,  writes  me  under  date  of  Jan.  11, 1906,  that  about 
ten  Snowy  Owls  were  seen  in  his  locality  and  that  he  shot  four  of 
them  between  Nov.  3  and  19, 1905.  He  reports  that  they  appeared 
about  a  month  earlier  than  he  has  seen  them  in  former  years. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Church,  taxidermist,  Boonviile,  N.  Y.,  writes  under 
date  of  March  3,  1906,  that  there  had  been  a  very  unusual  flight  of 
Snowy  Owls  during  the  winter.  Fifteen  specimens  had  been  sent 
to  him,  and  he  could  have  secured  many  more  if  he  had  needed 
them.  Those  that  passed  through  his  hands  were  taken  in  a  rich 
fanning  district  within  three  miles  of  town.  The  sexes  were  about 
evenly  divided.  Mr.  Chureh  states  that  there  were  still  a  good 
many  about  the  country,  and  that  there  had  been  an  unusual  abun- 
dance of  field  mice. 
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Mr.  James  H.  Hill,  New  London,  Conn.,  writes  under  date  of 
March  10,  1906,  as  follows:  "There  has  been  another  unusual 
influx  of  Snowy  Owls  the  past  season  (1905),  no  less  than  nineteen 
having  been  captured  on  Munnatawket,  or  Fisher's  Island,  Suffolk 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  two  more  were  seen  but  eluded  capture.  One 
was  also  taken  by  the  lighthouse  keeper  of  Little  Gull  Island.  One 
was  taken  just  in  time  by  an  indignant  duck  hunter  to  save  his  decoy 
duck.  Another  was  seen  at  the  same  time,  but  escaped.  The  first 
specimen  was  taken  Nov.  20,  and  the  last  Dec.  28,  1905.  Hares 
were  as  usual  the  pUce  de  rdistance  of  the  Fisher's  Island  Nyc- 
teas."  In  the  flight  of  1901-2*  Mr.  Hill  sent  a  report  of  fifteen 
Snowy  Owb  which  had  been  shot  on  this  island  and  referred  at 
tliat  time  to  the  abundance  of  hares  being  a  great  attraction  for 
these  northern  visitors. 

Mr.  Thos.  Rowland,  taxidermist,  New  York  City,  writes  that  he 
received  four  specimens  from  Long  Island  in  Dec,  1905,  and  had 
bad  a  number  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  Fred  Sauter,  taxidermist.  New 
York  City,  informs  me  that  he  has  received  a  few  specimens  which 
were  in  good  condition.  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Braislin  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y., 
repqrts  a  specimen  from  Rockaway  Beach,  killed  about  Dec.  1, 
1905.  Mr.  Edward  Neal,  taxidermist,  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  reports 
receiving  three  Dec.  19  and  20,  1906,  all  from  Monroe  Co..  N.  Y., 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Altman,  taxidermist,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  received  two 
from  Niagara  River,  Nov.  25,  1905. 

The  mean  temperature  for  New  York  for  November,  1905, 
was  35.06°;  tor  December,  1905,  29.07°. 


Pennstlvania. 

Mr.  Louis  Weber,  taxidermist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes  me 
under  date  of  Jan.  31,  1906,  that  he  had  received  nine  Snowy  Owls 
taken  in  the  city  and  near  by  points  and  one  taken  at  Chester,  Pa. 
He  had  also  received  thirteen  from  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  John  Clark,  Erie,  Pa.,  reports  one  taken  south  of  the  city 
on  Nov.  25,  1905. 
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Ohio. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  taxidermist,  Cleveland,  O.,  informs  me 
that  these  owls  appeared  earlier  this  season  than  in  previous  years. 
He  had  received  four  specimens,  two  of  each  sex,  between  Nov.  20 
and  25,  1905. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mosely,  Sandusky,  O.,  writes  under  date  of  Feb.  3, 
1906,  ^ving  the  following  records  which  had  come  to  his  notice: 
one  from  Marblehead,  O.  ;  one  from  Port  Clinton,  O.;  and  one 
from  Put-in  Bay,  O.,  all  taken  within  twenty  miles  of  Sandusky, 
between  Nov.  21  and  27,  1905. 

Prof.  Lynds  Jones,  OberUn,  O.,  writing  under  date  of  Feb.  10, 
1906,  reports  the  following  records.  Five  taken  in  Ashtabula  Co., 
one  in  Lake  Co.,  six  in  Mahoning  Co.,  and  six  received  by  a  taxi- 
dermist in  Columbus,  from  localities  south  of  that  city,  no  data  for 
these  records  being  given.  The  mean  temperature  for  Ohio  for 
November,  1905,  was  39.06°. 

Michigan. 

Mr.  Peter  Lepp,  taxidermist,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  writes  me  that  he 
received  fifteen  Snowy  Owb  between  Nov.  20  and  Dec.  28,  1905. 
Referring  to  the  last  large  migration  in  1901-2,  he  stated  that  he 
had  sixty-two  specimens  in  his  show  window  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Fred.  Kaempfer,  taxidermist,  Chicago,  III.,  received  two 
specimens  from  Ironwood,  Mich.,  Oct.  31, 1905. 

Mr.  Hugo  Englehardt,  taxidermist.  Iron  River,  Mich.,  received 
five  specimens,  all  from  Iron  Co.,  Mich.,  during  the  late  fall  of  1905, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kress,  of  Cheboygan.  Mich.,  received  three. 

Mr.  Lou  J.  Eppinger,  taxidermist,  Detroit,  Mich.,  under  date 
of  Feb.  5,  1906,  writes  that  he  had  received  some  ten  specimens 
from  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  two  from  the  Upper  Peninsula,  Mich., 
and  several  from  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas.  He  stated  that  around 
Detroit  this  flight  did  not  compare  as  to  numbers  with  the  one  a  few 
years  previous. 

M.  P.  A.  Tavemer  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  under  date  of  April  18, 
1906,  reports  late  records  of  three  Snowy  Owls,  as  follows:  One 
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killed  at  River  Rouge  (near  Detroit),  Mich.,  March  27,  1906; 
one  small  light  colored  bird,  killed  on  Saint  Claire  Flats,  April  1, 
1906;  and  one  very  lai^  bird,  also  killed  on  Saint  Claire  Flats, 
April  5,  1906. 

Mr,  F,  H.  W.  Bailey,  taxidermist,  Marquette,  Mich.,  writes  me 
that  he  had  only  received  a  single  specimen,  and  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  others  having  been  seen.  He  reports  that 
during  the  flight  of  1901-2  they  were  very  abundant  in  his  locality. 

The  mean  temperature  for  Michigan  for  Nov.,  1905,  was  35.01°; 
for  Dec,  1905,  28.04°. 

Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Albert  Nemec,  taxidermist,  Cable,  Wis.,  writes  under  date 
of  Dec.  12,  1905,  that  he  had  received  eight  Snowy  Owls  from 
BayBetd  and  Washburn  Counties,  also  a  single  specimen  from 
Eau  Claire.  They  were  all  sent  in  between  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  12, 
1906.  One  killed  close  to  the  town  of  Cable  was  in  very  white 
plumage. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Ochsmer,  taxidermist,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  received 
two  specimens  from  Sumpter,  Wis.,  Nov.  17  and  22,  1905,  and  one 
from  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  Nov.  10,  1905.  One  specimen  was 
nearly  white  in  plumage,  but  all  were  very  poor  in  6esh.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Clark,  taxidermist,  Meridian,  Wis.,  reports  one  specimen  shot 
in  that  town  Oct.  28,  1905. 

The  mean  temperature  for  Wisconsin  for  November,  1905,  was 
34.04=";  for  December,  1905,  24.01°. 

Minnesota. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Storey,  taxidermist,  Duluth,  Minn.,  writing  under  date 
of  Dec.  19,  1905,  states  that  the  Snowy  Owls  usually  appear 
about  Oct.  20,  and  some  remain  until  the  approach  of  spring. 
He  reports  them  as  very  abundant  this  winter,  and  up  to  Dec.  19, 
1905,  he  had  received  thirty-two  for  mounting.  About  a  dozen  had 
been  killed  in  the  city. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Howling,  taxidermbt,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  under 
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date  of  Jan.  17,  1906,  writes  that  he  had  received  fifty-seven  Snowy 
Owls  in  the  past  four  weeks,  which  was  more  than  the  receipts  for 
the  past  three  years  together.  These  owls  were  sent  in  from  points 
in  the  western,  northwestern,  and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Deggeller,  taxidennist,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  writes  that 
he  had  received  four  spetnmens  up  to  Jan.  9, 1906,  from  Watertown, 
St.  Paul,  and  Withrow. 

Mr.  Julius  Brandt,  Jr.,  taxidemust,  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  received 
four  specimens  from  Martin  County,  near  the  Iowa  border,  pre- 
vious to  Dec.  23, 1905. 

Mr.  Albert  Boehm,  taxidennist.  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  under  date  of 
Dec.  19,  1905,  reports  having  received  three  Snowy  Owb  from 
Minnesota,  —  one  from  Lake  City,  eariy  in  November,  one  from 
Harmony,  Nov.  24,  and  one  from  Wyoming,  Dec.  10. 

The  mean  temperature  for  Minnesota  for  Nov.,  1905,  waa 
33.01°;  for  December,  1905,  20.06°. 


South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Otto  Munson,  taxidermist,  Custer,  S.  Dak.,  received  one 
Snowy  Owl  on  Dec.  16, 1905,  which  had  been  taken  at  Edgemont, 
S.  Dak.,  and  Mr.  Julius  Brandt,  Jr.,  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  received 
tiiree  from  points  in  South  Dakota  prior  to  Dec.  23, 1905. 

Nebraska. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Elwood,  manager  of  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Taxidermy,  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  writes  under  date  of  April  9,  1906, 
that  he  had  received  more  Snowy  Owb  for  mounting  during  the 
past  winter  than  ever  before,  the  flight  having  been  exceptionally 
large. ,  From  twenty-six  to  thirty  were  received,  principally  from 
western  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  while  a  few  were  from  Iowa 
and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Myron  H.  Swenk,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  writes  under  date  of  Jan. 
10,  1906:  "I  have  received  within  a  few  weeks  a  specimen  of 
Snowy  Owl  from  Ulysses,  Butler  Co.,  shot  Dec.  8,  1905,  and  have 
records  of  a  specimen  from  Crawford,  Sioux  Co.,  two  from  Omaha, 
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Douglas  Co.,  and  of  others  from  Idaho,  Iowa,  and  WiscoDsin, 
showing  the  fli^t  to  be  geaeral  over  this  middle  western  counti;. 
All  these  were  taken  io  November  or  early  December.". 

Mr.  John  A.  Lord,  taxidermist,  Portlaad,  Me.,  informs  me  that 
while  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  December,  1905,  be  saw  about  ten  Snowy 
Owb  in  one  taxidermist's  store,  which  had  been  recently  received. 


Iowa. 

Mr.  Wm.  White,  taxidermist,  Rolfe,  Iowa,  writes  that  he  received 
two  Snowy  Owls  which  were  killed  a  few  miles  from  that  dty 
about  Dec.  1, 1905. 

Missouri. 

Mr.  Otto  Widmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes  that  Frank  Schwarz, 
taxidermbt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  received  a  Snowy  Owl,  female, 
which  was  shot  from  a  stable  roof  at  Wellston,  Mo.  Mr.  Widmann 
also  informs  me  that  a  Mr.  Johnson  observed  two  spedmens  in 
Jasper  Co.,  Mo.,  near  the  Kansas  border  on  Jan.  23,  1906.  One 
of  them  was  shot. 

The  mean  temperature  for  Missouri  for  November,  19U5,  was 
30.08°;  for  December,  1905,  33.03°. 


Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  under  date  of  Jan.  20, 
1906,'sends  me  a  list  of  the  Snowy  Owb  which  have  been  observed 
and  killed  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  as  follows. 

Lake  Couotjr;  4  reported  by  LeOrand  T.  Hyer,  Hammond,  in  Noit^ber, 

1905. 
Benton  County:  1  shot  in  Botivar  township,  November  10,  1905;  1  seen 

about  Otterbein  about  November  24,  1905;   1  of  two  seen,  was  shot  nine 

miles  north  of  Fowler,  November  4,  1905,  and  the  other  was  taken  after- 
Earl  Park:   On  January  4,  1906,  there  ia  a  report  of  one  observed  some 

days  before  at  Earl  Parte.     J.  R.  Opp  has  a  specimen  taken  four  miles 
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west  of  Ottflrbein,  the  Utter  part  of  December,  1906.  Another  wm  found 
in  the  some  vicinity  about  three  weeks  before. 

Fountaia  County:  1  was  shot  November  4,  1906,  two  miles  Boutheast 
of  Mellott. 

Lake  County:  1  was  shot  about  December  1,  1905.  near  Shelby. 

Hiami  County:  I  male  was  killed  in  Erie  township,  December  17,  1905. 
The  next  day  a  female  was  killed  in  that  vicinity. 

Montgomery  County:  1  was  shot  three  miles  northwest  of  Linden, 
November  22,  1905;   1  was  killed  near  Darlington  on  November  21,  1905. 

Warren  County:   1  killed  on  December  21,  190S. 

Hancock  County:  1  shot  one  mile  northwest  of  Fortville. 

Johnson  County:  1  taken  about  six  milee  south  of  Franklin. 

Shelby  County:  1  killed  about  December  1,  1905,  below  ShelbyviUe. 
by  Frank  Hoffman;  I  killed  by  IstHn  Kelsey  two  and  one-half  miles 
neat  of  ShelbyviUe  December  30,  10O5;  1  killed  by  John  Tucker  about 
December  16,  IQOS. 

Marion  County:   1  taken  near  Southport  December  20,  1905. 

Mr.  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  informs  me  that  Snowy 
Owls  bad  been  very  generally  taken  at  many  central  points  in  the 
State.  He  had  received  seven  during  December,  1905,  and  had 
heard  of  twice  that  number  having  been  taken  close  by.  Some  of 
these  records  may  refer  to  those  giveti  in  detail  by  Mr.  Butler. 

The  mean  temperature  for  Indiana  for  November,  1905,  was 
41.07°;  for  December,  1905,  32.08". 


Ilunois. 

Mr.  Fred.  Keempfer,  taxidermist,  Chicago,  III.,  received  twenty- 
two  Snowy  Owls  which  were  sent  in  from  various  localities  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  (This  record  was  given  in  part  in  'The 
Auk,'  Jan.,  1906.)  I  examined  all  these  specimens  and  the  major- 
ity were  dark  colored  females. 

Mr.  Rud  Haman,  taxidermist,  Chicago,  III.,  has  received  seven 
Snowy  Owls  from  Fox  Lake,  Grass  Lake,  Banington,  and  Evans- 
ton,  III.     Three  were  killed  between  Nov.  24  and  Dec.  8,  1905. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Swarth,  Field  Museum  Natural  Historj-,  Chicago, 
III.,  saw  a  Snowy  Owl  Feb.  2,  1906,  in  Jackson  Park,  within  the 
City  limifs.  The  bird  flew  over  him  within  gun  shot.  On  Jan.  17, 
1906,  another  was  seen  in  the  same  locality  and  was  not  fifty  feet 
awav  from  the  observer. 
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Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  Urbana, 
III.,  writing  under  date  of  Jan.  25,  1906,  gives  records  of  five  sped- 
mens  of  Snowy  Owls  as  follows:  "Four  have  been  brought  to  us 
this  winter  from  this  neighborhood,  the  furthest  one  from  Danville, 
ni.,  and  the  last  from  Urbana.  A  fifth  one  has  been  reported  from 
Tuscola,  111.,  a  short  distance  south." 

Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  reports  that  one  of 
two  seen,  was  killed  two  miles  north  of  Kansas,  111.,  on  Dec.  2, 1905, 
by  Earley  Dulep. 

Mr.  Otto  Widmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes  under  date  of  Jan.  7, 
1906:  "Mr.  Frank  Schwarz,  the  taxidermist,  informs  me  that  he 
received  two  Snowy  Owls  this  fall,  a  male  and  female,  from  Albion, 
111.  (not  far  from  Mt.  Carmel),  Nov.  21, 1905." 

On  Nov.  17,  1905,  I  saw  a  specimen  at  Highland  Park,  Dl., 
and  watched  it  for  an  hour.  (Recorded  in  'The  Auk'  for  Jan., 
1906.) 

The  mean  temperature  for  Illinois  for  November,  1905,  was 
42.02";  for  December,  1905,  31.04°. 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  NOMENCLATOR  OF  THE 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  JAMES 

AUDUBON. 

BY  WITMER  STONE. 

Notwithstanding  their  preeminence  in  American  ornithological 
literature  and  their  historic  interest,  there  has  not  appeared,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  any  comprehensive  review  of  the  editions,  dates  of 
publication,  and  new  species  of  the  works  of  John  James  Audubon. 
While  it  is  probably  generally  known  that  the  elephant  folio 
plates  bear  the  scientific  names  of  the  birds  represented  upon  them, 
and  that  they  were  published  from  one  to  four  years  prior  to  the 
descriptions  in  the  'Ornithological  Biography,'  it  will  be  found  that 
the  new  species  are  ail  dated  from  the  latter  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- 
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L!st,  and  in  all  other  works  that  I  have  consulted.  Tbis  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  discovery  of  a  few  names  on  the  plates  which  seem 
to  have  been  universally  overlooked,  will  be  my  excuse  for  the 
following  sununary,  which,  while  it  may  contain  nothing  new, 
puts  the  matter  in  convenient  shape  for  ready  reference. 

Audubon's  ornithological  works,  exclusive  of  a  few  magazine 
articles,  are  four  in  number:  (1)  The  Elephant  Folio  Plates  of  'The 
Birds  of  America';  (2)  The  'Ornithological  Biography,'  virtually 
the  text  to  the  above;  (3)  The  'Sj-nopsis  of  the  Birds  of  North 
America,'  a  systematic  summary  of  the  preceding;  and  (4)  the 
octavo  edition  of  'Birds  of  America,'  text  and  plates  combined. 
We  shall  consider  them  i^  order. 


I.— The  Elephant  Fouo. 

The  publication  of  this  great  work  was  begun  in  Edinburgh  in 
1827,  the  plates  being  engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars.  It  appeared  in 
parts,  which  Dr.  Coues  says  are  "supposed  to  be  of  5  pli.  each." 
Of  this  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  each  five  successive  plates 
bear  a  different  "part"  number.  The  first  plate  in  each  number 
is  a  large  full  page  one  representing  one  of  the  lai^r  species. 
Audubon  refers  to  this  plan  in  his  journal  when  he  says:  "The 
nild  Turkey-cock  is  to  be  the  large  bird  of  my  first  number" 
(Audubon  and  his  Journals,  I,  p.  175). 

Each  plate  contains  the  common  and  scientific  name  of  the  bird 
and  also  of  the  plant  figured  with  it.  The  lettering  of  the  bird 
names  being  entirely  in  capitals,  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether 
it  was  the  intention  to  capitalize  the  initial  letter  of  the  specific 
name  or  not;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  Is  made  distinctly 
lai^r.  Authorities  are  sometimes  placed  after  the  names  and 
sometimes  omitted,  while  those  that  are  given  are  frequently  in- 
correct. 

Lizars  proved  very  slow  and  his  work,  especially  that  of  the 
cobrists,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Later  on  Audubon 
engaged  Robert  Havell  of  London  to  do  the  coloring,  and  some 
time  between  this  date  and  September  30,  transferred  the  whole 
work  to  his  hands.    It  seems  that  Lizars  engraved  only  two  parts^ 
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t.  e.,  ten  plates,  for  under  date  of  October  27, 1827,  Audubon  states 
in  his  journal,  "  W.  H.  Lizars  saw  the  plates  of  No.  3  and  admired 
them  much,  called  his  workmen  and  observed  to  them  that  the 
London  artists  beat  them  completely."  Parts  1  and  2,  pU.  I-X, 
then  are  the  work  of  Lizara,  and  Parts  3-87,  pll.  XI-CCCCXXXV, 
the  work  of  Havell.  This  b  not  the  whole  story,  however,  for  it 
seems  that  in  1829,  Havell  retouched  some  of  Lizars's  plates  and 
entirely  re-engraved  some  of  the  others.  Thus  in  the  copy  of  the 
folio  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdences  of  Phil- 
adelphia plates  VIII  and  IX  are  marked  "Engraved  by  W.  H. 
Lizars  Edin'.";  plates  1, 11,  VI,  VII,  "Engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars 
Edin^.  Retouched  by  R.  HaveU  Jun'."  (some  have  London  added 
after  Havell's  name,  and  plates  II  and  VII  bear  dale  1829) ;  plates 
III,  IV,  ,V,  X,  "Engraved,  Printed,  &  Coloured  by  R.  Havell 
Jun^."  ^^ 

Being  curious  to  know  whether  other  American  copies  agreed 
with  this  one  or  whether  some  of  them  contained  all  of  the  ori^nal 
Lizars  plates,  and  whether  the  name  "Dacnia  proUmotanua" 
quoted  for  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  might  not  occur  in  them,  I 
corresponded  with  several  gentlemen  who  owned  or  had  access  to 
copies,  and  obtained  data  upon  six  sets.  Five  of  these  were  exactly 
like  the  Academy  set  while  the  one  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  contained  the  ori^nal  Lizars  plates  for  which  I  bad  been 
searching.  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Walter  Faxon  brought  out 
the  fact  that  he  had  long  been  aware  of  these  two  editions,  and 
through  his  kindness  I  am  able  to  present  transcripts  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Lizars  plates. 

Plate  I.  "Great  American  Cock,  Male,  Vulgo  (Wild  Turkey)  Meleagris 
Gallopavo."  In  the  Havell  retouched  plate  the  first  name  is  sup- 
pressed. 

Plate  II.  "  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Coccyzus  erythrophtholmus,"  Corrected 
in  the  retouched  plate  to  "  Yellow-biUed  Cuckoo,  CoccyiuB  americanus." 

Plate  III.  "  Prothonotary  Warbler,  Dacnis  protonotariua,"  changed  in  the 
Havell  plate  to  "Sylvia  protonotarius." 

Plate  VI.  "Great  American  Hen  &  Young,  Vulgo  Female  Wild  Turkey, 
Meleagris  gallopavo,"  changed  to  "  Wild  Turkey,  etc." 

Plate  VII.  "or  Common  Crow  Blackbird "  is  added  after  Purple  Crackle 
in  the  HaveU  plate. 

Plate  X.  "Brovin  Lark.  Anthus  aquaticua"  changed  in  the  Havell 
plate  to  "Brown  Titlark,  Anthus  spinoletta  Bonap." 
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In  the  other  pUtes  there  is  no  change  in  the  bird  names,  though 
the  plant  names  and  the  letters  after  Audubon's  name  differ  in  the 
two  editions. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  engravers'  names  on  the  two  sets  it 
would  appear  that  while  the  inscriptions  on  plates  VIII  and  IX  are 
somewhat  altered,  the  plates  themselves  were  neither  re-engraved 
nor  retouched,  while  the  deductions  drawn  from  the  Academy's 
copy  relative  to  the  other  plates  is  correct.  Furthermore,  it  appears 
that  R.  Havell,  Sr.,  did  the  coloring  of  the  original-  Lizars  plate  VI 
and  the  printing  and  coloring  of  plates  VII-X  of  the  Lizars  edition. 

Audubon  at  the  end  of  Volume  I  of  the '  Ornithological  Biography' 
gives  the  dates  of  publication  for  the  first  twenty  parts  and  these 
are  confirmed  at  several  places  in  his  journal. 

No  one  seems  to  quote  dates  for  the  remaining  plates,  but  I  find 
that,  beginning  with  Part  22,  the  plates  are  neariy  all  dated  and 
most  of  the  missing  dates  are  easily  supplied  by  comparing  the  dated 
parts  which  precede  and  follow.  Part  58  {plates  286-290)  was 
published  probably  early  in  1836,  but  three  of  the  plates  bear  the 
date  1835,  while  286  and  288  are  dated  1836. 

The  dates  of  publication  of  the  plates  appear,  therefore,  to  be  as 
follows: 


1827 

Hatea  1-25. 

1833,  PI 

tea  156-185 

1828 

"      26-50. 

1834. 

'      186-235 

1829 

"      51-75. 

1835, 

'      236-286 

1830 

"      76-100. 

1836, 

'      286-350 

1S3I 

"      101-125T 

1837, 

'      35H0O 

1832 

"      126-155? 

1838, 

'      400-135 

Of  the  two  years  which  are  in  doubt,  plates  106-115  are  dated 
1831  and  plates  131-155, 1832,  while  the  rest  are  undated. 


■  By  comptrlng  the  lltlepasea  of  volume  III  ftnd  IIIl  a  diaciepancy  will  be  found ; 
■luce  ihe  date  l  here  clven  tor  plates  201-30019  1834-1B3£  and  tor  plates  301 -43S  Is 
183fr^lS38.  This  would  Imply  that  Dotwlthslandlng  the  fact  that  plaleg  286  to  300 
are  dated  IS34  they  and  aoms  ot  those  Immediately  following  really  appeared  In 
tS3S.  This  is,  moieover,  proved  by  records  In  the  library  ot  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy stating  Ibsl  plates  291-300  were  received  October  2.  1835!  This  throws  a 
doubt  upon  the  actual  year  of  pubUcallon  ot  plates  301  to,  say,  400.  The  earliest 
ot  this  series  probably  appeared  In  1835,  the  lost  postibly  early  hi  1838.  but  Ihe 
exact  number  published  In  1830  and  I83T  I  cannot  ascertain. 
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Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond  sends  me  the  following  additional  data 
gathered  from  various  sources,  mainly  by  Dr.  Coues. 

Part    1  appeared  July,  1827.  Plate  181  appeared  by  Feb.  1,  1834. 
"       4         "           Nov.,  1827.  "     200         "  "  June  14, 1834. 

"      5        "         Dec.,  1827.  "     301         "         "  April,  1836. 

"    12        "    by  Mareh,  1829.  "    390        "         "  Nov.  1,   1837. 

"     17        "  July,  1830. 

He  also  send?  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  in  'The  Atheneum' 
for  January  6,  1838,  containing  the  following:  "The  number  of 
perfect  copies  at  present  [Nov.  1,  1837]  subscribed  for  does  not  ex- 
ceed 190,  of  which  upward  of  80  are  subscribed  for  in  America,  and 
the  expense  of  getting  them  up  is  so  great  that  not  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  copies  above  the  number  subscribed  for  will  be  prepared." 

The  plates  were  bound  in  four  volumes,  which  are  dated  as  fol- 
lows on  the  title-pagesL  I  (plates  1-100),  1827-1830;  II  (plates 
101-200),  1831-1834;  III  (plates  201-300),  1834-1835;  IIII 
(plates  301-435),  1835-1838  June  20.  It  will  be  noted,  however, 
that  these  dates  do  not  always  correspond  n-ith  the  dates  on  the 
plates. 

There  is  another  edition  of  the  Folio  plates,  "reissued  by  J.  W. 
Audubon"  and  dated  on  the  title  page  I860,'  published  by  Roe, 
Lockwood  &  Son,  New  York.  This  is  very  inferior  to  the  origi- 
nal, the  plates  being  reproduced  by  chromolithography  by  J.  Bien, 
180  Broadway,  N.  Y.  There  are  apparently  only  140  plates  in  this 
edition;  those  that  are  numbered  correspond  to  the  plate  numbers 
in  the  octavo,  but  there  are  additional  numbers  which  may  inch- 
oate that  this  edition  was  published  in  parts;  for  instance,  the 
Crossbill,  "plate  200,"  is  also  marked  No.  11-4.  Some  of  these 
plates  are  dated  1859  and  some  1860.  The  nomenclature  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Havell  folio. 

On  the  435  plates  of  the  original  edition  there  are  represented 
489  supposed  distinct  species  of  birds.*  Twenty  species  are  each 
represented  on  two  plates,  and  there  are  thirty-five  composite 
plates  where  from  two  to  six  species  are  represented  together. 

>  Coues  erroneously  quotes  1861.  bul  a(  aeconil  hand. 

'  The  name  ot  the  Golden-eyed  Duck  appears  differently  on  the  two  plates  where 
ft  is  figured,  but  il  •xaa  not  Intended  to  recognize  two  gpedes. 
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These  are  almost  all  at  the  end  of  Volume  IIII,  and  the  crowd- 
ing was  necessitated  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  subscribers  to 
have  the  work  extend  beyond  the  stipulated  80  numbers  (400 
plates).  Even  as  it  was,  thirty-five  additional  plates  were  re- 
quired, and  a  number  of  subscribers  refused  to  take  them.' 

Forty-seven  new  specific  names  occur  on  the  plates,  and  should 
date  from  them  and  not  from  the  'Omitholopcal  Biography.' 
Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  as  "FringiUa 
maculata"  for  the  Blackheaded  Grosbeak,  and  "Strir  caiijomica" 
for  the  California  Burrowing  Owl.  Others  seldom  cited  are 
"Falco  labradora,"  based  on  a  Labrador  Gyrfalcon,  and  "Cinchis 
lovmsendi"  on  a  young  Water  Ouzel.  A  remarkable  generic  name 
on  the  plate  of  the  SuTi-hini  ia  " Frinca  tovmsendi."  Those  who 
believe  in  adopting  every  spelling  as  a  different  generic  term  are 
welcome  to  replace  Aphriza  with  this  lapsus  calami,  but  for  my 
part  it  goes  as  a  misspelling  of  Tringal  None  of  these  names  are 
mentioned  in  any  of  Audubon's  subsequent  works.  A  complete 
list  of  the  new  species  is  given  below. 

II,    The  Ornitholoqical  Bioqrapht. 

This  work,  in  five  volumes,  is  the  text  to  the  folio  plates  and  the 
species  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  order.  It  was  published  in 
Edinburgh. 

Vol.  I,  dated  1831  (March  in  the  preface),  covers  plates  1  to  100, 

Vol.  II,  dated  1834,  covers  plates  101-200.  The  preface  is  dated 
December  1  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  did  not  appear  until  after 
January  1,  1835. 

Vol,  III,  dated  1835  (December  1,  in  preface),  covers  plates  201- 
300,  and  certainly  did  not  appear  until  the  following  year,  as  many 
of  the  plates  here  treated  are  dated  1836, 

Vol.  rv,  dated  1838  (November  1,  in  preface),  covers  plates  301- 
387  (was  reviewed  in  February,  1839). 

Vol.  V,  dated  1839  (May  1,  in  preface — had  appeared  by  July 
27),  covers  the  remaining  plates,  with  the  addition  of  a  great 
amoimt  of  supplementary  matter  concerning  various  species,  and 
the  description  of  a  number  of  new  ones. 

1  See  Introduction  to  Vol.  IV,  Orn.  Blognphf ,  pp.  xxl-ilU. 
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While  Audubon  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Biography'  his  wife  "copied  it  all  to  send  to 
America,  to  secure  the  copyright  there."  '  It  was  published  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  HaHan  in  Philadelphia,  and  bears  the  same  date 
as  the  Edinburgh  edition.  A  copy  presented  to  the  PhiUidelphia 
Academy  by  Audubon  is  dated  on  the  fly-leaf  October,  1831.  So 
far  as  nomenclature  is  concerned  the  two  editions  are  identical. 
There  are  said  to  be  copies  from  the  Edinburgh  types  with  a  Phil- 
adelphia imprint  dated  1832  *  but  these  I  have  not  seen.  Of  the 
remaining  volumes  there  seems  to  be  but  the  one  edition. 

Comparing  the  number  of  species  recognized  in  the  Folio  with 
those  in  the  '  Biography,'  we  find  that  the  Rough-winged  Swallow 
and  Mourning  Warbler  are  added  in  the  body  of  the  latter  work 
and  sixteen  others,  mostly  western  species,  in  the  supplementary 
portion.  Ten  other  species,  seen  but  not  characterized,  are  given 
in  a  separate  list  at  the  end  of  Volume  V,  and  in  Volume  IV  a  loon, 
probably  the  large  yellow-billed  species  known  as  Gavia  adam»i, 
is  provisionally  named  Colymbus  Richardsoni. 

As  against  these  additions,  five  of  the  species  of  the  Folio  are 
suppressed  in  the  body  of  the  text,  and  eleven  recognized  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  latter  are  reduced  to  synonymy  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Volume  V.'  We  thus  have  502  species  recognized  at  this 
period  of  which  eleven,  as  stated  above,  were  more  or  less  hypothe- 


■  Extract  Irom  Joumtl  In  '  Life  ot  Audubon,'  edited  by  his  nldow,  p.  200. 

■  CJ.  Loomls.  Auk,  1801,  p.  230,  where,  bowever.  the  dale  of  the  real  Philadelphia 
edition  Is  oilaiiuoted  1832, 


■  These  are  aa  follows: 

Paieo  hyemalls.  pi.  71 

"      labradora,  166 


Strii  callfornlca,  432 
MUBCicapa  selbll.  9 
Sylvia  vigorsli.  30 


childrenil,  35 
pslmaruin.  103 
Bphagnoaa.  118 
Butumnalls,  SS 


Clnclus  mortoni.  435 

ownsendl.  436 
Turdus  ludavlclanuB.  19 
AnlliuB  pipiens.  80 


=  Unealu9,  O.  B,  V.  p.  380. 
alBlandlcua.  O.  B.  II.  SSI. 
=  columbarius,  O.  B.  V,  3«8. 
=  cunlcularia,  O.  B.  V.  M4. 
=  milrata.  O.  B.  V.  4SS. 
=  plnus.  O.  B.  V.  467. 
=  oierulea.  O,  B.  V.  46fl. 
=  cstlva.  O.  B.  V,  453. 
=  petechia.  O.  B.  II.  259. 
=  cftnadensi8.  O,  B,  V.  468. 
=  p»rua.  O.  B.  V.  457. 


s  amerlcanus,  O.  B.  V,  303. 
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tical.    The  twenty-six  new  names  that  date  from  the  'Biography' 
are  listed  below. 


III. —  The  Synopsis, 

This  single  volume  comprises  the  description,  synonymy,  and 
habitat  of  each  species,  all  arranged  in  systematic  order,  with  the 
nomenclature  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  number  of 
species  recognized  is  the  same  as  in  the  'Biography,'  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eleven  "hypothetical  species"  which  are  here  omitted. 
Two  spedes  are  added,  i.  e.,  Stanley's  Goldfinch  and  American 
Ptarmigan,  but  two  others,  the  European  Golden  Plover  and 
Common  Ptarmigan,  are  suppressed,  so  that  the  total  remains  the 
same,  491.  Five  new  speciBc  names  date  from  the  'Synopsis,'  and 
a  number  of  new  genera. 

The  'Synopsis'  is  probably  in  a  lai^  measure  the  work  of 
Mac^llivray  who  was  engaged  by  Audubon  to  prepare  the  scien- 
tific descriptions,  etc.,  for  the  'Biography.' 

IV. —  The  Octavo  Edition  of  'Birds  or  America.' 

This  work,  in  seven  volumes,  follows  exactly  the  order  and 
nomenclature  of  the  'Synopsis,'  the  text  being  that  of  the  'Biogra- 
phy' with  litde  change  except  in  the  order  of  the  species  and  the 
omission  of  the  episodes.  It  was  published  in  one  hundred 
parts,  each  five  plates,  Philadelphia,  1S40-1S44. 

There  are  no  new  names,  and  no  additional  species  until  the  end 
of  Volume  VII,  where  seventeen  birds  not  before  treated  are  figured 
and  described.  These  were  mostly  procured  on  the  Missouri 
River  Journey. 

ITie  plates  of  the  Octavo  edition  were  reduced  from  the  Elephant 
Folio  with  the  aid  of  the  camera  ludda  by  John  W.  Audubon. 
The  composite  plates  are  broken  up  so  that  only  one  species  appears 
on  each  plate  of  the  Octavo,  and  where  the  same  species  was  fig- 
ured on  two  of  the  original  plates  the  figures  have  been  combined 
and  part  of  them  left  out,  or  one  of  the  plates  has  been  omitted. 

Besides  the  seventeen  additional  plates  in  the  last  part,  seven 
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of  the  spedes  described  in  the  'Biography'  and  'Synopsis'  are  here 
figured  for  the  first  time,  i.  e..  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Mourning 
Warbler,  Delafield's  Warbler,  Parkman's  Wren,  Stanley's  Gold- 
finch, Morton's  Finch,  and  American  Ptarmigan. 

The  total  number  of  plates  in  the  Octavo  is  500;  four  of  the 
largest  birds,  however,  are  illustrated  by  two  plates  each,  reducing 
the  figured  species  to  496,  to  which  are  to  be  added  12  unfigured 
spedes,  the  descriptions  of  which  are  reprinted  from  the  'Biogra- 
phy,' makiDg  the  final  total  of  species  recognized  by  Audubon  508. 

Of  these  474  are  recognized  to-day  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List, 
17  have  proved  to  be  identical  with  others,  10  are  extralimital,  2 
are  hybrids,  and  5  have  never  been  found  since.  Of  the  species 
suppressed  by  Audubon  2  have  been  resurrected. 

Of  the  508,  and  the  two  since  reestablished,  Audubon  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  385,  while  74  were  sent  him  by  John  K. 
Townsend  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  51  he  obtained  from  muse- 
ums and  other  sources. 

There  are  several  reprints  of  the  Octavo  'Birds  of  America' 
quoted  in  Coues's  'Bibliography'  which  are  interesting  only  from 
a  bibliographic  standpoint,  for,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  b  no 
additional  matter  and  no  new  names  contained  in  them. 


Complete  List  of  New  Species  proposed  by  A^JDlJBo^f. 

Folio  PlaUe,  Bird*  of  America. 

MuBcicapa  Bonapartii,  PI.  5, 1S27.    St.  Francisville,  La.,  Aug.  13,  I82I. 

Muacicapa  Selbii,  PI.  9,  1827.    St.  FntncisviUe,  La.,  July  1,  1821. 

Falco  WashingtoDii,  PI.  11.  1827.     Near  Henderson,  Ky. 

Troglodytes  bewickii,  PI.  IS.  1827.    St.  Franciaville,  La.,  Oct.  19,  1821. 

TurduB  ludovicianuH,  PI.  19,  1827,    Louisiana. 

Sylvia  RoBcoe,  V\.  24,  1827.  Cypress  Swamp,  near  the  river,  in  Missis- 
eippj,  Sep.,  1821. 

Sylvia  Vigarsii,  PI.  30,  1828.    Perkiomen  Creek,  Pa.,  May. 

Sylvia  Childrenii,  PI.  35,  1828.    Jackson,  La.,  May,  1821. 

Falco  Stanleli,  PI.  36,  1828. 

Muacicapa  Traillii,  PI.  45,  1828.     Prairie  lands,  Arkansas  River. 

Regulus  cuvierii,  PI.  55,  1829.  Fatland  Ford,  Sobuyikill  River,  Pa., 
June  8, 1812. 

Sylvia  carbonata,  PI.  60,  1S29.    Henderson,  Ky.,  May,  1811. 
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Sylvia  rathbonia,  PI.  65,  1826.     Louiaiana  or  MissiBaippi. 

Emberiza  henslowii,  PI.  70,  1829.  Opposite  Cincinnati  in  Kentucky. 
1820. 

Falco  temerarius,  PI.  75,  1829.     Fatland  Ford,  Pa.,  April,  1812. 

Anthus  pipiena,  H.  80,  1830.     E>rairiee  of  our  N.  W.  States  [IllinoisT]. 

Falco  Harlani,  R.  86,  1830.    St.  Francisville,  La. 

Corvus  americanua,  Fl.  156,  1833. 

FiingiUa  Baehmani,  PI.  165,  1833.    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Troglodytes  americana,  PI.  179,  1833.     Denniaville,  Me.,  1832. 

Sylvia  Bachmanii,  PI.  185,  1833.     Charleeton,  S.  0. 

Fringilla  Lincolnii,  R.  193,  1834.     [Labrador.] 

Falco  Labradora,  PI.  196,  1S34.     Labrador. 

Sylvia  Hwainsonii,  H.  108,  1834.     Cbarleeton,  S.  C. 

RalluB  etegam,  H.  203.  1S34. 

Carbo  Floridanus,  PI.  252,  1835.     Florida  Keyes. 

Ardea  occidentalis,  PI.  281,  1835.     Florida  Keyes. 

Pelicacus  amencanus,  PI.  311,  1836.     Probably  Kentucky. 

Corvus  nuttaUii,  PI,  361,  f.  1,  1836  (7).     Santa  Barbara,  Cal.' 

Fringilla  maculata,  PI.  373,  ff.  2,  3,  4,  1837.     Columbia  River. 

Buteo  haniai,  R.  392,  1837.    Between  Bayou  Sara  and  Natchei. 

EHomedea  fusca,  R.  407,  1838.     Mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Sterna  bavelli,  R.  409,  f,  1,  1838.     Opposite  New  Orleans.  1820. 

Sterna  trudeaui,  H.  409,  f.  2,  1838.     Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

PhalacrocorKx  resplendent,  R.  412  [f.  1],  1838.  Cape  Disappointment, 
Columbia  River. 

Phalacroeorax  townsendi,  R.  412  [f.  2],  1838.  Cape  Disappointment, 
Columbia  River,  Oct.,  1836. 

Picus  martini,  R.  417,  ff.  1,  2,  1838.    Toronto,  Canada. 

Picus  phiUipei,  R.  417,  tS.  5,  6,  1838.    MftssachusetU. 

Picus  harrisi,  PI.  417,  tl.  8,  9,  1838,    Columbia  River. 

Ptilogony'a  [stc]  Townsendi,  R.  419,  f.  2,  1838.     Cdumbia  River. 

Plectrophanes  townsendi,  R.  424,  f.  7,  1838.     Columbia  River, 

HoematopuB  bachmanii,  R.  427,  f.  1,  1838.    Mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Hixmatopua  townsendi,  R.  427,  f.  2,  1838.    Mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Frinca  townsendi,  R.  428, 1838.    Cape  Disappointment,  Columbia  River. 

Uria  townsendi,  R.  430,  1838,     Mouth  of  the  Columbia, 

Strii  califomica,  R.  432,  f.  2,  1838,     [California.) 

Omitkolcgkal  Biography. 

R^ulu9Carbunculu9"Bon.,"I,  p.  288,  1831.     Fatland  Ford,  Pa. 
Emberiza  Townsendii,  11,  p.  183,  1834.    "Vicinity  of  Philaddphia." 
really  New  Garden,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

he  only  new  names  the  dales  ot  which  seem  to 
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Cinclus  townsendi,  Fl.  435,  f.  1,  1838.    Columbia  River. 

anclus  mortoni.  PI.  436,  f.  2,  1S38.     [Columbia  River.] 

FringiUa  MacgiUivmi,  II,  p.  285,  1834.    Chwleaton,  S.  C. 

Fanis  catvUneiuis,  II,  p.  341,  1834. 

Colymbua  Richardsonii,  IV,  p.  53,  1838. 

Anas  Breweri,  IV,  p.  302,  1838. 

Hirundo  serripeonis,  IV,  p.  S93,  1838.    Cbarieston,  S.  C. 

Sylvia  Macgillivrayi,  V,  p.  75,  1839.    Columbia  River, 

Turdua  NauuH,  V,  p.  201.  1839.     Cdumbia  River. 

Sylvia  Detafieldi,  V,  p.  307,  1839.     California. 

Troglodytes  Parkmami,  V,  p.  310,  1839.     Columbia  River. 

FringiUa  Mortoni,  V,  p.  312,  1839.     "Upper  CaUfomia"  [really  Chili]- 

Picus  Gairdnerii,  V,  p.  317,  183S.     ProbaUy  Columbia  River. 

Lams  occidentalis,  V,  p.  320,  1839.  Cape  DisappointmeDt,  Columbia- 
River,  Oct.  7, 1836. 

Diomedea  nigripes,  V,  p.  327,  1839.  Lat.  30°  44',  long.  146°,  Pacific 
Ocean,  Dec.  25,  1834. 

Procellaria  pacifica,  V,  p.  331  [printed  321],  1839.    Pacific  Ocean. 

Procellaria  tenuirostris,  V,  p.  333,  1839,  Within  a  day's  sail  from  thfr 
mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Falco  Bacfamanti,  V,  p.  334,  1839.    South  Carolina. 

Strii  forHcata,  V,  p.  334,  1839.  "Green  Bay,  on  my  way  across  to  the 
Mississippi." 

Tantalus  fuscus,  V,  p.  334, 1839,  "X)a  the  bayou  between  Silver  Springs- 
and  St.  Johns  River,  Fla." 

Pbasianus  Americanus,  V,  p.  335,  1839.  "Thombuiy's  Para,  near  Mai- 
lade  River,  Rocky  Mts. 

Caprimulgus  Nuttallii,  V,  p.  335.  1839.'     Rocky  Mountains. 

Picus  pyrrhonotus,  V,  p.  335,  1839.     Near  Ft.  Van  Couver. 

Fringilla  chlorura,  V,  p.  336,  1839.     "July  14,  1834,  Townsend." 

Turdus  Towusendi,  V,  p.  336,  1839.  "Shoshone  River,  west  of  th» 
Rocky  Mta." 

Phalacrocorax  leucurus,  V,  p.  336, 1839.    Off  mouth  of  Columbia  River. 

Phalacrocorax  leuconotua,  V,  p.  336, 1839,    OS  mouth  of  Columbia  River. 

Synopsif. 

Strix  americana,  p.  25.  1839.    Southern  States,  Texas  to  N.  C. 

Carduelis  Yarrellii,  p.  117,  1839,     Upper  California. 

Carduelis  etanleyi,  p.  118,  1830.    Upper  California, 

Lagopus  americanus.  p.  207,  1839.    Melville  Island,  Churchill  Rjver. 

Microptera  americana,  p.  250,  1839.    Throughout  the  Country. 

>  This  Is  proper!;  charscIEiiUd  In  Vol,  VII.  Octavo  Birds  of  America.  1S44,  p.  350 
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Fringilla  Hsirisii,  VII,  p.  331,  1844.    Near  Black  Snake  HiUs,  Maj'  4, 
1843. 
Vino  BeUu,  VII,  p.  333, 1844.     Near  Black  Snake  Hilla,  May  4,  1843. 
Alauda  Spragueii,  VII,  p.  334,  1844.     Near  Ft.  Union,  June  10,  1843. 
Plectraphanee  Smithii,  VII,  p.  336, 1844.    Edwardaville,  III. 
Embema  L«Conteii,  VII,  p.  338,  1844.     May  24,  1843. 
Stumella  neglecta,  VII,  p.  339,  1844.    Above  Ft.  Croghan. 
Quiacalua  Breweri,  VII,  p.  345.  1844.     Near  Ft.  Uition. 
Emberiza  Shattuckii,  VII,  p.  347,  1844.     Upper  MisBouri. 
Picus  Ayreeii,  VII,  p.  348,  1844.     Near  Ft.  UnioD. 
[CapTimulgus  Nuttallii,  VII,  p.350, 1S44.]    Below  Ft.  Union,  Sep.  7, 1843. 
Coliunbft  Tnideauii.  VII,  p.  352,  1844.    Texas. 
Emberiia  Bairdii,  VII,  p.  359,  1844.     Near  Ft.  Union,  July  28,  1843. 

Concordance  o 


Platsa. 

3.  Sylvia  protonotaria 

36.  Faico  Stanleii 

103.  Sylvia  psrdalina 

106.  C»thart«8  atratua 

lis.  Muficicapa  gilva 

122.  Fringilla  corulea 

124.  MuBcicapa  pudlla 

135.  Sylvia  Hackbumia 

151.  Cathartea  atratue 

160.  Parus  atricapillus 

163.  Sylvia  palmanim 

170.  TyrannuB  griBeua 

173.  Hirundoa 

174,  MuBcicapa  ir 
183.  Regulue  criatatus 
192.  Lanius  Septentrionalia 
196.  FaIco  Labradora 
212.  lianiscaniui 

223.  Hiematopus  ostralegus 

227.  Anas  acuta 

228.  Anas  carolineneis 
248.  Podicepe  carolinensis 

252.  Carbo  Floridanus 

253.  Lestris  Pomarina 


Om,  Biog. 
Sylvia  protonotarius. 
Falco  Stanleyii. 
Muscicapa  canadensis. 
Cathartea  Jota. 

FringiUa  ciBrulea. 
Muscicapa  Wilsonii. 
Sylvia  Blackbumioe. 

Cathartes  aura. 
Pania  carolinensis, 
Sylvia  petechia. 
Muscicapa  dominicensis, 
Hirundo  niatica. 
Muacieapa  Cooperi. 
ReguluB  tricolor. 
Laniua  excubltor. 
Falco  islandicus. 
Larus  lonorhynchus. 
Hsmatopua  palliatua. 
AnuH  acuta. 
Anas  Crecca. 
Prodi  ceps  carolinensis. 
Ffaalacrocorax  floridanus. 
Lestria  pomarinus. 
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255.  Fhalaropus  Platyrhynchus 

266.  Leatria  parasitica 

Leatris  parasiticus. 

279.  Sterna  Boyssii 

Sterna  cantiaca. 

311.    Pelicanus  americanus 

t9q       nkinnnnii  nlirrfi 

Rhynchopa  nigra, 
Scolopax  novebotacenaia. 

335.  Scolopax  grisea 

338.  Anas  glocitans 

AnaaBreweri, 

360.  Sylvia  troglodytes 

Troglodytes  hyetnalis. 

360,   Troglodytes  obselata 

Troglodytes  obsoletus 

362.   Cor\-uB  columbianua 

Nucifraga  columbiana. 

365.    Fringilla  laponica 

372.   Buteo  vulgaris 

Falco  Buteo. 

373.  Fringilla  tnaculata 

384.   Fringilla  amerieana 

Emberiza  amerieana. 

385.   Hinindo  thalassinuB 

Hirundo  thalassina. 

386.  Ardeaalba 

Ardea  egretta. 

392.   Buteo  harrisi 

Falco  harrisi  i. 

393.  Sialia  arctica 

Sylvia  arctica. 

Sylvia  occidentalis. 

394.    Plectrophaoea  omata 

Emberiza  ornata. 

394.   Pipilo  arctica 

Fringilla  arctica. 

399.   Sylvia  Philadelphia 

Sylvia  mocgillivrayi. 

400.  Fringilla  spaltria 

Fringilla  psattria. 

400.  Linota  borealia 

Fringilla  borealis. 

402.   Mergulus  antiquuB 

'    Una  antiqua. 

Phaleris  cristatella. 

402.   Ceratorrhina  occidentalis 

Ceratorhyncba  occidentalis. 

403.   Clangula  \-ulgaris 

Fuligula  clangula. 

417.   Picus  martini 

Picus  martinff. 

417.   Picus  hiraitua 

PicuB  hirsutuB, 

417.   Picus  phillipai 

Picus  phillipsii. 

417.   Picus  harrisi 

Picus  harrisi  i. 

418.   Turdua  minor 

Tunlus  nanua. 

419.   Ptilogony's  Tott-iwendi 

Ptilogonys  Tonnsendi. 

421.   Pelicanua  tuacua 

Pelecanus  fuscus. 

422,    Buteo  lagopua 

Falco  lagopus. 

424.   Pyrrhula  trontalis 

Fringilla  frontalis. 

424.    Linaria  tephrocotis 

Fringilla  tephrocotis. 

424.   Plectrophanes  townsendi 

Fringilla  townsendi. 

427.  Hcematopus  townsendi 

Hffimatopus  townsendi. 

428.   Frinca  townsendi 

Apbriza  townsendi. 

429.   Fuligula  Etelleri 

Fuligula  dUpar, 

432.   Strix  califomica 

Strix  cunicularia. 

432.    Strix  noctua 

Strix  passerina. 

433.   Ict«ruB  bulWki 

Icterus  bullockii. 

433.  Cardiielis  mexicanus 

Fringilla  mexicana. 
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434.  TyT&nnula  pusiUa 

434.  Vireo  bartrami 

434.  Huscicapa  pbcebe 

434.  Tyrannula  nigricans 

435.  CincluB  townsendi 
435.  Cinclus  mortoni 

All  other  species  bear  the  si 


Muscicapa  pusilla. 
Vireo  bartramii. 
MuBcicapa  Richardsonii. 
Muacicapa  nigricans. 
CincluB  americanus. 
Cinclus  funericanuB. 
name  in  both  works. 


Errors  of  Reference. 

Iq  Volume  V,  plate  reference  to  Fuligula  steUeri  should  be 
CCCCXXIX  instead  of  CCCCXXX,  and  to  Uria  lovmsendi 
CCCCXXX.  This  error  has  been  copied  in  every  subsequent 
work  I  have  consulted. 

In  the  same  volume  plate  reference  to  Perdix  neoxenua  should 
be   CCCCXXIII,  fig.   1,   not    fig.  3;   and  to  Perdix  plumifera 
same  plate,  figs.  2  and  3,  not  1  and  2. 
The  following  occur  in  the  supplementaiy  part  of  Volume  V: 
Faico  harlani,  LXXXIV  for  LXXXVI 
Phakcrocorax  dilophus,  CCLVIII  for  CCLVII 
Charadrius  vocifenis,   CCXV  for  CCXXV 
In  the  'Synopsis'  there  are  the  following  errors  in  the  plate 
references: 


Himndo  purpurea 

XXIII  should  be           XXII 

Emberiza  graminea 

XC 

xav 

Muscicapa  dominicensi^ 

CLXXII 

CLXX 

Sjlvicola  pinus 

CXI 

CXL 

"        petechia 

CLXIV 

CXLV 

Turdus  wilsoni 

CLXVI 

CLXIV 

Icterus  baltimore 

CCCCXXIII 

■  CCCCXXXIII 

Quiscalus  femigineus 

CXLVII 

CLVII 

Picus  pileatus 

xni 

CXI 

"      carolinus 

CCCCXV 

CCCCXVI 

Mergua  cucullatus 

ccxxxm 

CCXXXII 

Thalaasodroma  pelagica 

CCXI 

CCCXL 

Colymbus  aivticus 

OCII 

CCCXLVI 

Phalacrocorax  fiondanus 

ecu 

CCLII 

In  theOctavo  edition  the  na 

mes  on  plates  187  a 

nd  ISS,  repiesent- 

ing  the  Brown  Finch  and  Townsend's  Finch,  are 

ransposed  though 

the  plate  icferences  in  the  text 

are  correct. 
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Errors  of  Qdotation. 

Thb  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
corrections,  which  are  written  in  pencil  on  the  mai^ns  of  the  copy 
of  Volume  V  of  the  'Ornithological  Biography'  in  the  Library  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  hand  of 
John  K.  Townsend  and  signed  J.  K.  T.  They  refer  to  notes 
furnished  by  him  to  Audubon  and  misplaced  by  the  latter. 

Volume  V,  p.  22,  paragraph  on  habits  of  FringiUa  cinerea  "be- 
longs to  FringUla  gramtnaca,  V,  p.  17." 

Page  204,  Audubon  says  that  Townsend  procured  a  thrush  which 
"he  considered  as  new,"  etc,  Townsend  says,  "mistake,  the  spec- 
imen was  marked  Turdits  imlsoni." 

Page  236,  under  FringiUa  townsendi,  the  quotation  from  Town- 
send  relative  to  its  habits  "belongs  to  Emberiza  pallida,  p.  66." 

Page  464,  the  quotations  under  Sylvia  miiraia,  Townsend  says, 
are  "a  mistake.  The  bird  alluded  to  both  by  Mr.  Nuttall  and 
myself  is  Sylvia  Wilsoni."  The  real  mistake  is  in  the  heading  the 
English  portion  of  which  is  correct,  i.  e..  Green  Black-capped 
Warbler;  under  this  Auduboo  gives  Sylvia  mitrala  instead  of  S. 
■wHaoni.  A  similar  confusion  is  found  on  p.  623  where  '  Eared 
Grebe  'and  'Fodiceps  comutus'  are  associated. 

Page  512,  under  FringUla  iliaca  the  statement  that  it  occurs  on 
the  Columbia  river  is  a  mistake,  according  to  Townsend. 

Those  interested  in  the  charges  of  plagiarism  raised  by  Audubon 
against  Wilson,'  after  the  letter's  death,  should  read  Ord's  refuta- 
tion and  counter  charge  (Proc.  Amer.  Philosoph.  Society,  Vol.  I,  p. 
272)  where  it  Is  stated  that  Audubon  copied  Wilson's  figure  of  the 
Mississippi  Kite  to  complete  his  plate  117.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  tracing  of  Wilson's  bird  fits  exactly  over  Audubon's  figure, 
but  the  copyist  left  out  one  of  the  bird's  toes!  The  charge  against 
Wilson  resolves  itself  solely  into  a  question  of  veracity  between 
Audubon  and  Ord;  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  the 
two  figures  of  the  Small-headed  Flycatcher,  while  Audubon's  state- 
ments about  Wilson's  acceptance  of  his  offer  to  let  him  copy  some 
of  his  drawings  are  contradictory  (c/.  Omith.  Biog.,  I,  p.  439 
andV,  p.  291). 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  NORTHERN  BIRDS. 

BY   REV.   C,    W.   O.    EIFRIO. 

Knowi:4g  that  bird  notes  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay  are  very  scarce,  I  asked  Mr.  A.  P.  Low,  who  has  made  many 
trips  to  that  and  adjacent  Territories  in  the  employ  of  private 
corporations  or  the  Dominion  Geolo^ca)  Survey,  for  his  bird 
notes  entered  in  his  diaries  and  journals  during  the  several 
trips.  Unfortunately  these  had  either  been  mislaid,  lost,  or  given 
over  to  the  companies  to  whom  the  collections  had  been  turned 
over,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Low,  I  am  here  able  to  present.  I  add  some  of  my  own  notes, 
which  may  prove  of  some  interest.  Mr.  Low's  notes  are  in  the 
form  as  given  to  me,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  explanatory  words. 

Note»  on  Bird*  taken  at  Great  Whale  Rivsr,  East  Coaet  of  Hudeon 
Bay,  Lot.  65°  Sty,  Winter  1898-99. 

"Nov.  4,  1898.  Harold  killed  two  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  and 
saw  three  others.  Mr.  Gillies  says  that  the  birds  are  rare,  but 
have  been  taken  as  far  north  as  Little  Whale  River." — ^This  is, 
of  course,  Pediacetee  phasianeUM.  Macoun,  'Catalogue  of  Cana- 
dian Birds':  "Mr.  A.  P.  Low  puts  its  northern  limit  in  Labrador 
at  Lat.  57°." — This  would  seem  to  extend  the  range  of  this  species 
further  east  than  given  by  most  authors. 

"1899.  The  following  birds  winter  about  Great  Whale  River: 
Labrador  Jay  (Perimreug  canadetms  nigrieapiUus),  Raven 
(Corvut  eorax  frincipalia).  Redpoll  {Acanthla  linariaf).  Chicka- 
dee {Panu  atrKapUlus,  probably  hudaonicu*),  American  Cross- 
bill {Loxia  eurviraslrala  minor).  Shrike  {Lanins  boreaHs),  Canada 
Grouse  (Dendragopus  canadengis).  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  {Pedia- 
ceie»  phagianellus).  Willow  Ptarmigan  {Lagopue  lagopus).  Rock 
Ptarmigan  {Lagopus  rwpeHria)." — This  seems  quite  a  list  for  this 
latitude. 

"April  17.     First  Snowflake  (Ptectropkenax  nivalis). 
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"March  26.  Kittiwake  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  no 
open  water;  must  have  come  id  from  beyond  the  Belcher  Islands. 
Brilnnich's  Murre  and  the  Dovekie  were  found  frozen  along  the 
ice  during  the  winter. 

"May  1,  Rough-legged  Hawk  (Arckibuteo  lagopus  aancti- 
johannis). 

"May  2.  Large  flocks  of  Snowflakes,  Lapland  Longspuis 
(Calcarius  Utpponicua),  Shore  Larks  {Otocorw  a^pejtm),  two  eagles 
{AquUa  ckrysaetos),  two  hawks,  and  two  Robins  {Merula  migra- 
toria). 

"May  11.     First  nest  of  R«dpoll  eggs. 

"May  13.     Long-tailed  Duck  (Harelda  hyemalis). 

"May  19.     Sea  Coot  {Oidemia  perspiciUata). 

"May  20.    Red-throated  Loon  {Gavia  lumme). 

"May  24.    Loons  and  Snow  Geese. 

"June  2-3.  Many  White  and  Blue  Snow  Geese  passing 
north  (Chen  hyperborea  or  C  h.  nivalis  and  C.  caruUacena). 

"June  12.  Eggs  of  Herring  Gull  (Lama  argentatxta)  and 
Eider  {Somateria  dregseri). 

"May  11-24.    Thirty-three  nests  of  Redpoll. 

"May  20.  Nest  of  Goshawk  {Accipiier  alrkapillus)  in  top  of 
large  tamarack,  containing  three  eggs.  Nest  nearly  two  feet  in 
diameter,  made  of  small  branches  of  larch,  lined  with  small  green 
spruce  boughs  and  ptarmigan  feathers. 

"May  24.     Nest  of  Robin. 

"May  29.  Nest  and  eggs  of  White-crowned  Sparrow  {Zono- 
irichia  leucopkn/s)." 

Notes  <m  Birds  of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  and  Vicinity. 

Holb(ell'8  Grebe  {Colym/nM  holbtxUt). —  Oct.  16  a  local 
gunner  took  a  male  on  the  Ottawa  River  of  this  rather  rare  species. 
What  interested  me  was  its  stomach  contents,  which  consisted  of 
a  bunch  of  feathers.  As  it  is  not  known  to  feed  on  anything  having 
feathers,  it  is  somewhat  surprizing,  I  looked  up  the  matter  in 
books  at  my  command,  but  found  little  in  explanation.  Warren 
in  his  'Birds  of  Pennsylvania'  states  that  he  found  feathers  in  the 
stomachs  of  two  of  these  grebes.    In  the  ancient '  Knight's  Pictorial 
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Museum  of  Animated  Nature,' I  found  it  stated  that  this  grebe 
plucks  out  some  of  its  own  feathers  either  purposely  to  "aid  in 
digestion"  or  inadvertently  while  preening.  I  cleaned  the  feathers 
therefore,  and  on  close  inspection  and  conqiarison  it  is  seen  that 
they  undoubtedly  are  some  of  its  own  feathers.  But  why  these 
birds  should  swallow  so  many  of  their  feathers  while  preening, 
whereas  none  are  found  in  the  ^zzards.of  other  birds  that  preen 
just  as  much,  would,  I  think,  be  hard  to  say.  Or  do  they  really 
eat  them  purposely  to  'aid  digestion' T 

Glaucous  Gull  (Lanu  glaucus).  On  December  2,  1905, 
the  watchman  at  the  Dominion  rifie  range  here,  which  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River,  took  a  spedmen  of  this  gull  in 
one  of  the  several  immature  plumages.  This  is  the  first  record 
for  this  vicinity. 

Htbrid  Black  Dzck  {Atuu  obsaira  mbripea  f). —  The  status 
of  the  Black  Duck  here  is  quite  interesting.  According  to  local 
ornithologists  of  long  standing  and  of  ability,  the  facts  do  not 
agree  with  Brewster's  position  as  stated  in  Vol.  XIX  of  'The 
Auk.'  We  may  revert  to  this  sometime  in  the  future.  What  is 
to  be  recorded  here  is  an  apparently  new  and  curious  hybrid.  On 
last  Nov.  20,  I  saw  in  the  Ottawa  market  a  number  of  Black 
Ducks  that  were  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the  common  form.  The 
head  was  larger,  the  neck  thicker  and  shorter,  the  color  blacker, 
especially  also  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  bill  and  tarsus 
shorter  and  stouter.  The  dealer  said  they  had  been  shot  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  near  Montreal.  Two  ornithological  friends 
of  mine,  who  besides  being  highly  competent  ornithologists,  are 
also  sportsmen  of  long  experience,  say  that  this  form  is  a  hybrid 
between  Black  Ducks  used  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  decoys  and 
some  domestic  ducks.  Are  similar  hybrids  noticed  elsewhere? 
—  The  more  common  hybrid  form.  Black  Duck  +  Mallard  also 
occurs  here. 

Canada  Goose  {Branta  canadensis). —  There  is  a  flock  of 
semi-domesticated  Canada  Geese  kept  here  in  the  residential 
part  of  Ottawa  by  a  Mr.  Latour.  I  know  there  are  such  semi- 
domesticated  flocks  elsewhere,  e.  g.,  on  Chincoteague  Island, 
Virginia,  but  I  would  like  to  record  this  flock  because  it  throws 
some  light  on  the  age  question.    Mr.  Latour  has  one  pair  since 
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nineteen  years,  and  they  were  three  years  old  when  he  got  them 
from  another  person;  one  is  nineteen  years  old,  another  seventeen. 
The  one  he  valued  most,  had  died  a  short  time  previously,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  33  years.  He  feeds  them  finely  cut  up  hay,  much 
oatmeal,  and  some  sand  and  lime. 

Solitary  Sandpiper  (Helodromaa  solitanua). —  What  seems 
to  be  the  first  clear  breeding  record  of  this  species  for  Ottawa  and 
iu  immediate  vicinity  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  White,  who  last 
July  saw  the  tiny  and  downy  young  of  this  species  two  or  three 
days  from  the  egg,  together  >^ith  their  agitated  parents.  This 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Ottawa,  on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  river. 

Great  Gray  Owl  {Scoliaptex  nehuioaa).  A  specimen  of  this 
rather  rare  casual  visitant  was  shot  last  Nov.  20,  by  Mr.  W.  Kelley, 
a  farmer  of  South  March,  fourteen  mites  west  of  Ottawa. 

Screech  Owl  {Megaacops  asio). —  This  species  has  now 
been  definitely  established  as  breeding  here.  Last  July  and 
August  Mr.  George  White  found  at  various  times  4-5  Screech 
Owls  in  a  rarely  used  outbuilding,  to  which  they  had  found  an 
entrance,  but  could  not  find  the  exit.  Two  were  starved  to  death 
when  found,  the  others  were  yet  alive  and  were  released. 

Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker  (Picindea  arcticus). —  June 
14,  1905,  while  walking  through  a  partially  cleared  spruce  swamp 
at  Inlet,  Quebec,  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Ottawa,  I  was  attracted 
by  a  queer  sound  emanating  from  a  busb.  The  sound  was  as  if 
produced  by  pulling  out  the  end  of  a  clock  spring  and  suddenly 
releasing  it,  producing  a  wiry,  humming  sound.  The  author  of 
it  proved  to  be  a  male  of  this  woodpecker.  In  the  course  of  the 
half  hour  that  I  watched  him  he  showed  himself  master  of  quite 
a  repertoire  of  notes  and  would-be  songs.  When  flying  he  would 
say:  chut  chul  and  then  rattle  like  a  Kingfisher.  When  hammer- 
ing on  a  tree  and  preening  himself,  he  would  intersperse  those 
actions  by  a  chuckling:  dtick  duck  duck.  At  last  a  Robin  chased 
him  away. — The  quaint  call  of  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  (Nuttal- 
omia  borealis):  put  take  care,  one  adding:  putt  low,  could  be  heard 
at  the  same  time. 

Canada  Jay  {Perisoreus  canadensis). — While  this  bird  was 
abundant  here  during  the  winter  1904-5,  it  is  entirely  absent  this 
winter.     Last  Sept.  28,  I  saw  a  pair  at  Inlet,  Quebec,  where  they 
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seem  to  breed —  the  Ottawa  River  may  be  put  down  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  their  breeding  range  in  this  section.  One  of  that 
pair  looked  strange,  even  comical,  because  he  wasentirely  without 
tail.  Nor  was  it  because  it  was  moulting,  for  it  was  fully  feathered 
otherwise  as  was  also  its  mate.  Neither  did  the  absence  of  its 
caudal  appendage  dampen  its  spirit  of  bravado,  for  it  sailed  into  a 
wasp  nest  with  a  great  deal  of  vim,  not  minding  the  wasps  in  the 
least.  Wasps  seem  to  be  a  staple  article  of  food  with  them,  when 
to  be  had,  as  Mr.  Kingston,  a  local  ornithologist,  tells  me  that  he 
has  found  wasps  in  their  stomachs  repeatedly. 

Rcsry  Blackbird  {Eupkagvs  carolinua). —  The  southeni  boun- 
dary of  the  breeding  range  of  this  species  seems  to  approximately 
coindde  with  that  of  the  preceding  spedes,  at  least  in  this  region. 
July  12  I  saw  at  a  small  lake  in  the  Laurentian  Hills,  near  Inlet, 
Quebec,  a  family  of  this  species.  I  took  one  of  the  young  to  make 
sure.  They  had  not  come  there  on  their  migration,  for  they  always 
stayed  tt^tber,  there  were  no  migrants  about,  and  in  every  way 
acted  as  if  at  home. 

Chipping  Sparrow  {Spizella  aocialw). —  Last  Oct.  12,  a  lai^ 
sparrow  wave  passed  through  the  country  near  Eganville,  Ren- 
frew Co.,  Ont.  There  were  Tree  Sparrows,  Juncos,  White-crowned 
and  White-throated  Sparrows,  and  the  present  species.  Among 
these  last  were  a  great  number  having  one  or  several  pink  excres- 
cences on  feet  or  wings,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  somewhat  homy 
texture.  One,  on  the  wing  of  a  specimen  I  took,  was  as  large  as 
a  pea.  I  never  before  noticed  such  growths  to  be  so  common  as  on 
that  day. 

Field  Sparhow  (Spizella  jmsiila). —  In  the  large  flight  of 
migrants  noted  under  the  preceding  species,  were  also  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Field  Sparrows.  This  is  certainly  a  very  northerly  record 
for  them,  the  place  where  they  were  observed  being  about  eighty 
miles  northwest  from  Ottawa.  A  few  days  previously  Mr.  E, 
White  had  seen  one  or  3e\:eral  near  this  city.  Despite  two  seasons' 
diligent  searching  for  them  here  in  summer,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  one.  How  then  can  they  turn  up  in  migration,  appar- 
ently in  the  company  of  birds  having  come  from  further  north, 
seems  hard  to  explain. 

TowHEB    {Pipilo   ert/tkropktkalmus). —  This    handsome    bird, 
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an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  from  Maryland,  seems  to  be  extending 
its  breeding  range  to  this  latitude.  While  I  never  saw  it  here,  I 
was  surpr^ed  to  see  a  mounted  spedmen,  a  male,  in  the  small 
collection  of  the  keeper  at  the  rifle  range,  just  without  the  citylimita. 
Upon  inquiry  he  stated  to  me,  that  he  had  seen  three  or  four  of 
these  birds  near  the  range  during  the  summer  of  1904,  of  which 
he  shot  and  mounted  the  one  in  question.  In  the  summer  of  1906 
he  saw  about  ten  of  them  frequenting  the  same  place.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  return  in  greater  numbers  and  stay. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  JAMES  AUDU- 
BON AND  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 


BY   SDTHVEN  1 


Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle,  June  20th,  1840. 
Dear  Sir 

I  was  not  less  surprised  than  delighted  at  receiving  your  kind 
answer  to  my  letter,  for  I  felt  like  one  who  has  done  an  act  for 
which  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  to  be  praised  or  blamed. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  purpose  publishing  a  work  on  the 
Quadrupeds  of  our  countrj',  which  no  one  is  more  capable  of  doing 
than  yourself.  Dr.  Godman's  work  though  very  good  as  far  as  it 
goes  yet  is  inferior  in  respect  to  minute  and  accurate  distinction  of 
species,  as  well  as  in  being  complete.  May  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  the  plan  of  your  work,  the  size,  expense  &c.     If  you  could 

I  since  the  publicHtlon  ol  ttie  firsl  aeties  of  tht^se  letters  (Auk,  Vol,  XXIII.  No.  2, 
April.  1906)  I  have  received  a  numl>er  ot  additional  ones.  For  the  privilege  at 
making  copies  and  publishing  them  I  am  under  man;  obligations  to  MIbb  U,  B. 
Audubon. 
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give  me  some  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  whicti  1  am  to  assist 
you  &  of  what  particular  Genera  &  Species  you  wish  information 
or  specimens,  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power;  for  although  of 
course  more  difficult  to  find  thfin  birds,  yet  I  hope  that  by  increased 
exertion  to  make  up  the  difference.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Zoological  report  •  presented  to  the  N.  York  Assembly  last  winter 
by  Dr.  DeKay?  He  created  a  great  confusion  in  my  brain  re- 
specting clarification,  which  had  already  become  quite  muddled 
by  reading  the  work  of  Mr.  Swainson  on  "Birds"  in  Lardner's 
Cab.  Cyclop,  Can  you  tell  me  what  bird  his  "Corvua  Cacolotl" ' 
is  ?  I  have  seen  some  numbers  of  your  work  now  publishing,  and 
admire  them  very  much.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  more  to 
spread  a  love  for  Natural  history,  than  any  work  ever  published. 
For  my  part  I  read  the  description  of  birds  and  the  episodes  id 
your  "  Omiihological  BiogTaphy"  with  the  same  motive  of  pleasure 
as  I  used  to  read  a  favorite  novel. 

We  have  a  bird  in  our  collection  which  differs  essentially  from  the 
other  species  of  its  genus.  It  is  a  thrush  and  I  send  you  quasi 
description  below.  I  will  send  you  this  bird  as  well  as  the  others 
spoken  of  by  Philadelphia.  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
it  there  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  You  will  find  them  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  Dickinson  Sergeant,  Chestnut  St.  two  doors  above  the  Mint. 
Thrush.    Turdus. 

Bill  stout,  tail  broad  and  even.  Secondary  quills  and  tail  feathers 
mucronate,  the  former  verj'  much  so:  Third  quill  longest,  exceeding 
the  Second  by  j^  Whole  upper  parts  dusky  olive,  head  only  a 
shade  darker,  a  dark  spot  before  the  eye;  a  line  from  base  of 
upper  mandible  over  the  eye,  and  eyelids  yellowish.  Throat,  neck 
and  breast  tinged  with  pale  yellowish  brown;  and  marked  with 
decided  and  rather  large  brown  spots.  Sides  dark  yellowish 
brown,  rest  of  lower  parts  white,  quills  and  tail  brown  the  edges 

'  AsKmbl]'  Document  Ha.  SO.  J&n.  24,  IB40,  "Communicallan  [rom  Ihe  Gov- 
ernor, transmitting  several  reports  relative  to  the  GpdIoi?1cii1  Survey  ot  the  Stale." 

Includes  Letter  from  J.  B.  DeKay.  of  the  ZoOloglcsl  Department,  dsled  May  7, 
1339.  with  "Catalogue  of  the  Animals  belonging  to  tb«  Btate  ot  New  York,  as  tar 
u  tbey  have  been  flfured  and  described.  January  1.  1S3B"  (pp.  7-141  and  "Report 
Dl  J.'E.  DeKay.  of  the  Zoological  Depanmenl  "  (pp.  IS-SS), 

>  Cmrm  ramtotf  Wagler  (Isis,  1831, 527>.  Is  a  aj-nonymof  Cori-HUmuaiiur  Wagler. 
(Ids,  1820.748),  the  Meilcan  Raven  (Corru*  corai  tinvatm)  ot  tlie  A.  O.  U,  Clieck- 

un. 
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tinged  with  dark  yellowish  brown.  Length  to  end  of  tail  7  inches. 
Wing  from  flexure  3^.  Tail  2J.  Bill  along  ridge  f|-.  Edge  of 
lower  mandible  y*-.  Tarsus  1,  Middle  toe  and  claw  -J2-.  Hind 
do  j^ .  The  only  bird  with  which  it  can  be  compared  b  the  Hermit 
Thrush,  but  from  which  it  differs  very  materially.  The  bill  b  con- 
siderably stouter.  It  has  no  brownbh  red  at  all  about  it  &  its 
wings  and  tail  are  much  darker;  and  though  the  spots  on  the  breast 
are  not  so  numerous,  yet  there  is  more  of  the  pale  yellowbh  brown 
on  this,  than  on  the  neck  &  breast  of  the  Hermit  Thrush. 
Believe  me  sir 

Your  Obt.  Servant 

Spencer  F,  Baird. 
John  J.  Audubon.     F.  R.  S.  &c. 
Superscription]  John  J.  Audubon.    F.  R.  S. 
86  White  St. 

New  York. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carhsle,  Januaiy  30th,  1841 
Dear  Sir 

I  sit  down  to  write,  as  I  dare  say  you  yourself  have,  before  now, 
surrounded  by  "  Birds,  Beasts  &c.  I  have  been  pulling  them  from 
eveiy  comer  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them  to  some 
friends  who  called  to  see  them.  They  now  amount  to  such  a  num- 
ber that  I  find  myself  unable  to  keep  them  together  in  one  room. 
I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  this  afternoon,  on  comparing  the 
skin  of  a  Fuligula  Mania '  shot  in  the  Potomac,  with  that  of  a 
supposed  one  obtained  near  Carlisle,  to  find  that  the  latter  was  the 
FuliguUi  RufUorquea?  Not  having  compared  the  RufUorquea  with 
the  description  in  the  "Biography"  and  not  attending  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  Specula  and  bills,  I  had  labelled  it  "  Fuliguta  MarUa" 
Young  Male.  I  omitted  to  state  that  the  little  flycatcher  I  sent 
you  in  the  summer  had  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Leib  of  Phila.  but 
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sometime  after  I  had  obtained  my  specimen.  I  hope  that  you  will 
let  me  know  aU  about  those  specimens  I  sent,  Flycatcher,  Thruah, 
Warbler,  &  Shrew.  Is  the  specific  Character  of  Sciurus  Capia- 
froiiM,' Viz.  ears  and  nose  whi.te,  as  given  in  Bachman's  monograph, 
essential.  I  got  a  specimen  s  few  weeks  ago.  Length  to  end  of  tail 
vertebrae  24  inches.  Tail  vertebrae,  H  inches.  Weight  2  lbs. 
5  oz.  Female.  Above  grizzled  yellowish  Gray  &  Black,  beneath 
feruginous,  as  abo  are  the  ears  &  feet  &  tail  beneath.  Tail  annu- 
late with  black.  Nose  brown.  Bones  light  reddish.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  refer  it  to  except  to  5.  Ca'pisiratus. 

When  I  was  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  I  saw  some  flycatchers 
which  Townsend  and  others  called  Traill's  Flycatcher,  being  the 
same  as  those  we  have  as  "  Muscicapa  PusiUa."  My  Idea  is  cer- 
tainly that  they  are  the  latter,  having  compared  them  veiy  carefully 
with  the  descriptions,  when  fresh.  I  will  send  you  one  to  see,  in 
order  that  you  may  decide.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  work 
on  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Birds  &  Quadrupeds.  I  have  been 
using  the  article  on  Birds  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia,'  but  not  being  able 
to  make  head  or  tail  out  of  the  description  of  the  muscles  &c,  I 
threw  it  aside  &  wrote  one  myself.  1  however  want  to  know  such 
of  the  names,  of  muscles,  as  I  cannot  find  from  Bell,  or  McCartney. 
In  what  way  do  you  keep  Quadrupeds  mounted?  or  merely  in  the 
skins:  &  also  what  length  of  time  does  it  occupy  you  to  skin  &  sew 
up  a  duck,  or  warbler?  You  see  I  am  very  inquisitive.  Don't 
you  think  that  you  will  come  our  way  soon.  I  hope  that  we  may 
see  you  before  long.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  advice  to  ask,  &  articles 
to  show,  also  doubts  to  settle.  I  will  send  you  those  birds  you 
wished  by  the  first  opportunity  and  befieve  me  to  be  most  sincerely 
Your  Obedient  Servant 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
[Superscription]  John  J.  Audubon  Esq. 
No.  86  White  St. 

New  York. 
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Baird  to  ArocBON. 

Carlisle,  Feb.  8th,  1842. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon. 

After  a  trial  of  two  weeks  I  be^n  to  find  that  I  am  getting  over 
the  shock  caused  by  the  sudden  transition  from  the  bustle  of  Broad- 
way to  the  lifelessnes  of  Carlisle,  and  hope  that  by  the  application 
of  the  proper  means  I  may  in  time  perfectly  recover.  Philadelphia 
seemed  dull  but  Carlisle  was  death  itself.  My  visit  now  however 
seems  but  as  a  dream,  and  I  have  settled  down  into  my  old  regular 
monotonous  life  as  if  I  never  had  been  absent  a  day.  When  I 
arrived  my  friends  had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  of  course, 
but  almost  the  first  ones  on  every  lip  were  about  Mr.  Audubon, — 
how  he  looked?  What  was  his  age,  whether  the  idea  they  had 
formed  of  him  from  his  writings  was  correct,  many  queries  also 
were  respecting  Mrs,  A.  and  her  sons;  and  all  said  that  they  would 
ever  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  kindness,  to  one  away  from  home. 
When  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia  some  unexpected  intelligence 
caused  me  to  come  almost  immediately  on,  instead  of  spending 
a  week  as  anticipated.  I  however  saw  almost  all  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, having  by  dint  of  hard  exercise  managed  to  traverse  almost 
the  whole  of  the  City  without  howewr  having  procured  anything 
in  the  "Quadrupedologius"  line.  I  had  not  been  long  in  Carlisle 
before  shouldering  my  gun  I  marched  out  to  the  creek  and  suc- 
ceeded in  compassing  the  death  of  a  poor  Golden  eye,  who  unaware 
of  its  dangerous  proximity  to  a  second  "Long  Tom"  '■  came  flying 
calmly  up  stream,  when  "bang"  went  the  gun,  "spla3h"went  the 
duck  and  "plunge"  went  my  favorite  black  Newfoundland.  Be- 
tween the  three  I  had  the  duck  in  my  hand  in  five  or  ten  minutes 
but  as  whissiers  are  never  very  good  and  not  at  all  eatable  now,  I 
gave  it  to  a  companion  who  seemed  to  think  he  would  like  to  try  the 

I  Audubon's  favorite  gun.  which  had  very  long  barrels.  He  always  called  It  "  Long 
Tom"  and  carried  It  on  many  □[  his  expeditions.  It  la  still  In  possession  at  (he 
family,  but  the  barrels  were  cut  ofT  to  more  modem  proportions  by  those  who  i;sed 
It  after  his  death.  It  was  not  unusual  for  sportsmen  of  earlier  days  to  give  nick- 
names to  Ihelr  Kuns.  I  have  shot  with  an  old  duck  hunler  whose  old  fashioned  arm 
was  [amlllarly  known  all  over  the  country  as  "Old  Betsle."  There  was  a  flint  lock 
pistol,  called  "Itmg  Tom,"  eucli  as  were  used  by  the  highwaymen  fn  England  In 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.     (R.  D.). 
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experiment  for  himself.  The  weather  has  been  very  warm  for  the 
last  teD  days  and  I  am  in  expectation  eveiy  day  of  seeing  the  robins, 
blue  birds,  &  other  eariy  spring  visitors.  I  was  out  in  the  country 
last  Friday,  and  almost  every  step  I  took  "oiT"  a  turtle  tumbled 
from  a  log,  or  a  frog  jumped  into  the  water,  while  I  was  almost 
eaten  up  by  the  gnats.  The  blue  wing  teal  passed  me  but  not 
withstanding  all  my  efforts,  obstinately  refused  to  give  my  dog  a 
chance  of  showing  hb  skill  in  bringing  birds  out  of  water.  How- 
ever I  know  where  they  stay  &  will  try  &  kill  them  before  long. 

For  want  of  other  objects  I  have  commenced  to  draw  the  sternal 
and  shoulder  apparatus  of  our  birds,  a  pretty  large  collection  of 
which  I  have  been  making  for  a  year  past.  As  soon  as  I  can  do 
them  pretty  well  I  wilt  send  you  on  a  specimen.  I  find  that  in 
many  cases  I  can  distinguish  species  of  the  same  genus  from  each 
other,  and  always  genera.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  doubtful  or 
difficult  species  may  be  identified  by  the  differences  in  the  shape 
of  the  Sternum,  &  Clavicle,  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Lyon  of 
Bedford  yet  about  the  money  he  owes  you?  I  was  asking  about 
him  the  other  day,  of  an  acquaintance  of  hb,  who  told  me  that  he 
was  as  good  as  gold  in  all  his  debts,  &  expressed  some  surprise  at 
his  not  having  paid,  as  he  generaly  is  very  punctual.  Last  week  I 
walked  up  to  Pinegrove  an  iron  works  about  sixteen  miles  in  the 
mountains  where  resides  the  Mr.  Ege  '  1  have  so  often  spoken  about 
as  the  mighty  Nimrod  of  our  county.  On  my  arrival  I  found  a 
fine  n-ild  cat  hanging  in  the  stable  which  had  been  killed  a  few  days 
before.  On  returning  the  next  day  I  took  the  cat  with  me  slung 
across  my  shoulders,  and  on  reaching  home  after  measuring  & 
weighing  it  skinned  it.  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  some  more  from 
there,  as  they  promised  to  catch  all  they  could  for  me.  It  was 
considered  a  pretty  lai^  one  though  some  considerably  larger  bad 
been  killed.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  the  one  I  killed  myself  a  year 
ago.  Shall  I  send  them  on  now  or  wait  for  some  more  to  add  to 
them.  The  ears  were  very  much  tufted,  the  tufts  being  an  inch 
long.  I  gathered  much  respecting  the  habits  of  this  animal  which 
I  «ill  send  you  hereafter.  The  skin  is  as  large  as  (hose  you  showed 
me  in  the  box  under  your  drawingtable,  but  it  is  somewhat  stretched. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  those  were  larger  than  this  of  mine,  and  a  cat 
of  36  inches  may  be  considered  very  large.  The  dimensions  were 
as  follows:  To  root  of  tail  27J  inchs.  To  end  of  tail  verteb.  33. 
Fore  to  hind  foot,  both  extended  50  inchs.  Height  of  ear  extemaly 
3  inchs.  Laterally  2J  Tufts  1.  Circumference  of  body  13}.  The 
animal  was  exceedingly  thin  yet  weighed  16}  lbs.  Had  it  been  fat 
it  would  have  drawn  20  or  more.     It  was  also  a  male. 

Have  you  received  anj-thing  new  lately,  from  Smith  or  any  body 
else.  Please  let  me  know  the  dimensions  &  weight  of  your  wild 
cat,  and  what  you  have  figured  since  I  left  New  York.  The  meas- 
urements of  the  cats  taken  by  me  are  much  fuller  than  I  have  given 
here  I  merely  wished  to  give  you  some  idea  of  its  size.  Please  give 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  A.,  your  children  &  such  of  my  acquaintances 
as  you  may  chance  to  see,  and  believe  me. 

Your  affectionate  Pupil 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 

P.S.  I  foi^t  to  say  that  I  had  a  fine  steak  of  the  wild  cat  broiled 
and  it  tasted  like  a  tender  piece  of  fresh  pork.  I  will  certainly  eat 
the  whole  of  the  next  one  obtained.  I  intend  to  taste  all  the  Quad- 
rupeds inhabiting  this  part  of  the  country. 

S.  F.  B. 
[Superscription]  John  James  Audubon  Elsq. 
No.  86  White  St. 
New  York 

N.  Y. 


AUDOBON  TO  BaIBD. 

New  York,  Feby.  10,  1842. 
My  dear  young  Friend. 

It  is  about  half  an  hour  since  I  had  the  real  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  and  my  earnest  thanks  to  you  for  it  and 
its  contents;  to  all  of  which  I  will  try  to  answer  at  your  request. 

That  Beautiful  Carlisle,  its  surrounding  hills  bordering  its  valleys, 
all  within  the  bosom  of  quiet  nature  should  appear  to  you  as  a  small 
affair  when  compared  to  our  latest  city  in  the  Union,  is  not  at  all 
remarkable,  but  let  me  ask  you  the  following  questions.     Did  you 
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meet  all  your  dear  Parents  and  Friends  quite  well?  Did  they  not 
receive  you  with  the  kindest  of  welcomes  t  Were  not  their  hearU 
and  feelings  towards  you  the  same  as  ever?  Surely  all  this  was 
fact,  and  being  so,  would  you  not  after  all  prefer  LiitU  CarlisU  * 
ihan  Great  Nev}  York  with  all  its  humbug,  rascality,  and  immor^- 
ity  ?  Surely  or  do  I  mistake  your  nature  sadly,  you  dol  It  is  now 
a  good  long  time  since  I  was  young,  and  resided  near  Norristown 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  then  and  b  now  a  very  indifferent  place 
as  compared  with  New  York;  but  still  my  heart  and  mind  often- 
e  dwell  in  the  pleasure  that  I  felt  there,  and  it  always  reminds 
that  within  a  few  miles  of  that  \illage,  my  Mother  did  live,  and 
as  there  also  that  my  good  fortune  led  me  to  know  and  to  marry 
:he  excellent  Wife  I  have  yet,  at  whose  hands  yourself  have  tried  to 
be  rendered  comfortable.  Say  what  you  will,  "there  is  nothing 
like  home."  But  to  change  the  subject,  I  trust  that  in  good  faith 
have  not  spoken  of  us  to  your  good  family  in  higher  terms  than 
■we  deser\'e.  We  have  liked  you  because  we  have  seen  that  you 
deserved  to  be  liked,  and  I  hope  with  the  truest  sincerity  that  we 
will  be  enabled  always  to  like  you  equally.  Few  men  were  more 
disappointed  at  not  hearing  sooner  from  you  than  your  Friend, 
Doer.  Goldsmith,*  and  good  Major  LeConte,'  all  of  us,  in  fact, 
have  wondered  oftentimes  what  could  have  become  of  you,  but 
now  that  I  know  of  your  being  safely  ensconced  at  "  Dear  Sweet 
Home,"  I  will  let  the  news  fly  townward.  I  wish  I  could  be  with 
you,  if  only  for  one  week,  for  I  then  ima^ne  that  between  your 
friends  of  the  mountains,  yourself,  and  myself,  we  could  Tree  a 
"Catamount"  and  soon  untree  him.  The  tugging  part  of  that 
far-famed  animal,  I  would  cheerfully  give  up  to  your  youthful 
shoulders,  but  not  so  with  the  figuring  of  it,  yet  for  a  while.  Is 
there  such  a  Beast  in  existence  ?  Do  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  procured  a  wild  cat  from 
the  mountainous  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  you  have  pre- 
served its  skin,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  forward  as  soon  as  you 
please,  along  with  whatever  other  quadrupeds  you  may  have  in 
hand,  that  we  may  say  more  on   those   Beasts  of  the   Central 

'  In  1842  Ihe  population  ot  Caillale  was  about  4400. 

'  I>r.  Hlddleton  Goldsmith,  born  ISIS,  died  Nor.  26,  I8S7. 

■John  Eallon  L«Conle.  born  17S4.  died  iseo.  A  oaturallHt  who  In  earlyllle 
weired  In  the  corps'ot  army  topographical  engineers  with  the  rank  al  luajor.  He 
«M  father  ol  John  L.  LeConte  ol  Philadelphia,  the  distinguished  enlomologlsl. 
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States,  than  has  ever  been  before  told.  Do  send  me  all  you 
know  of  the  habits,  habitats,  etc.  of  said  Wild  Cats,  and  any 
other  animab.  The  tufts  of  the  ears  of  your  specimen  must 
surely  prove  to  be  an  exception  to  the  Rule,  as  mine,  which  is  a 
very  fine  one,  had  these  ornaments  only  half  the  length  of  those 
of  the  one  you  have  procured.  The  measurments  of  mine  are  as 
follows:  from  nose  to  end  of  scull  following  the  facial  curvatures 
of  the  head,  six  inches,  Ditto,  to  end  of  ear,  8  inches.  Ditto  to  root 
of  tail  31)  inches,  tail  (vertebrae)  5  inches.  Ditto  to  end  of  hairs- 
Si  inches.  Fore  foot  stretching  leg  and  nose,  7  inches,  hind  foot 
do.,  leg  and  tip  of  tail  7)  inches.  Hind  feet  webbed  %i-ithin  |  inch 
of  the  claws;  Tufts  on  the  ear  )  inch  long,  breadth  of  ear  If  inch, 
anterior  heighth  of  ear  IJ;  length  of  neck,  4  inches.  Weight  17 
lbs.  avoirdupois,  very  fat.  From  root  to  root  of  ears  taken 
laterally  3  inches;  from  tip  to  tip  of  ears,  laterally,  7i  inches, 
breadth  of  head  at  anterior  part  of  ears,  4  in.  "The  spot"  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ears  is  not  "a  spot,"  but  represents  a  (undeci- 
pherable) portion  of  almost  1  of  a  globe.  You  cannot  draw  any 
one  subject  without  improving.  All  1  have  to  recommend  to  you 
is  to  work  slowly,  and  constantly,  that  is,  whenever  you  can !  Since 
you  left  us,  I  have  drawn,  or,  perhaps,  finished,  the  wild  cat,  the 
Canada  Lynx,  two  Arvicola  Hispidus'  two  Sorex  Parvus'  (a  very 
rare  species  hitherto  unknown  in  the  state  of  New  York)  one  short 
eared  cat  squirrel,  (it  may  prove  a  different  species  from  the  one 
with  tufted  ears)  and  a  white  hare,  Lepus  Americanua.  I  have 
now  in  hand,  alive,  one  fine  Mustella  Erminea*  two  Arvicola  penn- 
sylvanica  *  and  two  Hiapidae.  Mr.  Smith  writes  to  me  from 
Houston  (Texas)  that  he  has  two  fine  Peccaries,  two  L\-nx,  tw& 
Cat  Squirrels,  two  Bats  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  But  I  will  let  you  know 
when  I  see  these  things.  I  have  heard  from  Quebec  from  a  Mr. 
Martin  °  who  is  a  great  collector  there,  that  he  has  "  Black  Hares," 

■  Siffmodon  hitpidai  Say  A  Ord. 

I  Blarina  parva  ( Say ) . 

'Pulorfua  cicognanii  Bonap. 

'  MitToltii  penniltvanicui  (Ord). 

■Jobn  Manln.  Jr.,  a  chronometat  and  watclimaker,  aUo  a  oatuiallsl.  who  lived 
Id  the  lower  (own  of  Quebec.  Sir  James  M.  LeHolne  writes  me  tbal  when  Audubon 
vUiied  Quebec  in  1S42,  Martin  Invited  the  naturalist  to  stop  under  hla  roof  durlns 
hlB  9tay  In  the  city,  and  when  he  took  hb  departure  preaented  him  with  a  ccpy  of 
his 'Birds  of  America.' 
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Msnnots,  Squirreb,  Bats,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  which  he 
will  send  me  in  the  spring. 

Look  out  for  Marieru,  and  try  to  find  me  some  yourself!  I  am 
glad  that  you  find  wild  cat  meat  pretty  good,  as  it  corroborates  the 
sayings  of  many  others,  who  pronounce  it  equal  to  young  veal. 

Let  me  say  to  you  ("en  passant")  that  your  handwriting  is  con- 
siderahly  improved,  and  depend  upon  it  that  your  attention  to 
Dravxing  will  soon  enable  you  as  of  "copperplate."     Go  ahead! 

I  now  wish  you  earnestly  to  offer  our  joint  respects,  regards,  and 
best  wishes  to  all  your  family  and  friends,  and  to  believe  me  always. 
Yours,  most  truly, 

John  J.  Audubon. 

86  White  Street. 
P.  S. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  say  of  the  Bedford  gentleman.  When 
I  write  next,  I  will  mention  him  at  greater  length.  I  wish  you 
could  let  me  know  whether  we  could  procure  first  rate  peach  trees 
from  your  vicinity,  and  how  much  50  of  them  would  cost.  I  should 
like  to  have  them  assorted,  soft,  and  clings  yellow,  or  red,  or  blood- 
red.  We  wish  to  plant  these  as  early  in  March  as  possible,  if  young 
trees,  two  years  old  could  be  had,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  fruit 
on  some  of  them  during  the  next  summer?  Try  what  you  can  do 
for  your  New  York  friend. 

[On  the  outside  of  the  letter  is  the  following:]  1  will  make  up  a 
box  for  you  in  a  few  days,  and  send  it  to  you  through  Mr.  Chevalier. 

Baird  to  Audubon. 

Cariisle,  March  4ih,  1842. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

"The  winter  is  over  and  gone,  and  the  voice  of  the  Turtle  is 
heard  in  the  land"  So  king  Solomon  said  some  thousand  years  ago 
and  so  says  your  humble  servant  now.  Spring  has  opened  in 
earnest,  the  Robins,  Blue  Birds,  Blackbirds,  are  all  here  in  great 
numbers.  Wild  Geese  were  heard  "Honking"  for  the  first  time 
this  afternoon,  and  the  Golden  crested  Kinglet  has  begun  to  come 
into  the  gardens.  Mallards,  Green  winged  Teal,  Baldpates, 
aboimd  in  our  streams  and  in  short  every  thing  proclaims  the 
arrival  of  the  most  welcome  season  of  the  year.     In  illustration  of 
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all  this  I  send  you  a  paper,  contalniog  an  article  bearing  on  the 
subject  written  by  a  young  cousin  of  mme,  W.  M.  Penrose,  one 
whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  write  as  well  as  Mr.  Audubon.  I 
have  delayed  answering  your  letter,  in  order  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  Peach  trees.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  our  Nursery  men 
have  none  now  good  for  anything,  having  sent  almost  their  whole 
stock  to  Philadelphia  last  season  to  supply  the  demand  in  the 
Jerseys.  They  console  me  however  by  saying  that  they  will  have 
plenty  next  year. 

Before  I  proceed  further  let  me  tell  you  of  two  ideas  I  have  in  my 
head,  being  expeditions  in  search  of  Quadrupeds  and  Birds.  One 
b  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  I  have  some  relations  there 
who  want  me  to  come  to  see  them  very  much.  As  my  mother  is 
about  to  visit  Washington  shortly,  passing  of  course  through  Balti- 
more I  have  some  notion  of  letting  her  take  my  baggage  to  the  latter 
place  and  set  out  for  it  on  foot.  It  is  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles 
from  here,  and  I  can  walk  there  in  two  or  three  days,  and  by  taking 
the  steamboat,  I  shall  be  landed  within  a  few  miles  of  my  destina- 
tion, which  is  Read's  Creek  a  branch  of  Chester  river.  Squirrels 
are  very  abundant,  particularly  the  stump  eared  cat,  and  if  I  go  I 
shall  be  able  to  procure  plenty.  My  going  however  is  uncertain, 
depending  on  several  contingencies.  The  second  "Idea"  is  of  a 
trip  to  Maine  in  July  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  college  who  lives 
there  and  who  insists  on  my  accompan^'ing  him  home.  He  lives 
in  New  Gloucester  and  is  forty  or  fifty  miles  only  from  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  where  he  has  a  sister  living  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  celebrated  "  Notch."  He  gives  the  most  glowing 
description  of  the  abundance  of  birds  and  beasts  around  him,  and 
promises  me  that  I  shall  have  the  assistance  of  every  person  within 
thirty  miles  circuit.  Another  inducement  in  his  eyes  at  least,  is 
that  I  shall  be  Bridesmaid  or  something  of  that  sort  to  a  sister  of 
hb,  who  is  to  be  married  then,  and  that  in  Wrtue  of  my  office,  I 
shall  kiss  all  the  girls  in  the  room,  all  insured  to  be  pretty  too.  But 
I  know  that  you  will  give  me  credit  for  saying  that  I  would  rather 
get  a  new  rare  Quadruped  or  Bird  than  kiss  all  the  pretty  girls  in 

creation.    Miss not  excepted.     I  should  like  to  go  very  much, 

but  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  be  able.  The  recent  pecuniai^'  diffi- 
culties in  Pennsylvania  have  affected  our  family  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  others  whose  wealth  consists  in  stocks  of  different  kinds. 
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No  one  knows  what  b  to  come  but  if  my  mother  can  spare  me  fifty 
dollars,  which  will  be  about  the  expense  of  the  trip,  I  shall  go,  and 
return  in  a  few  months  heavily  laden  with  the  spoils  of  science. 

During  a  visit  made  some  time  ago  to  Pinegrove,  an  iron  establbh- 
ment  of  Mr.  Ege'a  I  obtained  some  interesting  information  of  habits 
of  our  Wild  Cat.  Mr.  Ege  has  been  a  hunter  from  his  earliest 
youth  to  the  present  advanced  age  of  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
and  now  though  not  as  active  as  he  was  once  wont  to  be,  yet  he 
will  have  to  be  a  pretty  hard  rider  who  will  take  the  brush  from 
him.  Of  his  daring  feats  of  horsemanship  many  feats  are  remem- 
bered and  related  by  the  companions  of  his  adventures.  Seven 
miles  from  Carlisle  in  the  gap  of  the  South  Mountain  is  a  heap  of 
loose  stones  about  two  hundred  feet  from  top  to  bdttom,  formed  by 
the  debris  of  the  rocks  above.  Once  after  having  pursued  a  deer 
for  a  whole  day  the  animal  ran  to  the  foot  of  this  place,  and  dashing 
up  the  hill  was  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Ege.  The  deer  hav- 
ing reached  the  top  decended  half  way,  ran  along  the  hill  for  forty 
or  fifty  yards,  and  reascended  to  the  sumit,  still  pursued  however 
by  the  gallant  equestrian.  The  stones  which  were  mostly  loose 
Tattled  down  from  beneath  the  horses  feet,  a  single  slip  would  have 
been  almost  certain  death  yet  he  rode  over  the  place  as  easy  and 
unconcerned  as  if  he  had  been  on  a  smooth  turnpike. 

The  wild  cat  is  becoming  more  numerous  every  year;  few  are 
caught  by  the  hounds,  and  still  fewer  are  caught  in  traps  or  shot, 
so  that  in  time  they  n-ill  become  almost  the  only  animal  of  the  chase, 
except  foxes,  the  deer  having  become  verj-  scarce  from  several 
causes.  One  of  these  is  the  severe  winter  of  1839  when  the  snow 
having  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  with  a  hard  crust,  the 
deer  as  soon  as  driven  into  anything  faster  than  a  walk,  broke 
through  and  were  held  as  in  a  trap;  thus  allowing  men  with  snow 
shoes  on,  to  walk  up  and  kill  them  with  clubs.  One  monster  mur- 
dered twenty  in  a  day!  The  wild  cats  also  aid  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  killing  great  numbers  every  year,  by  dropping  on  them 
from  a  tree,  or  spring  from  the  ground,  when  in  the  act  of  drinking 
or  feeding.  One  which  I  killed  a  year  ago  had  its  stomach  filled 
with  deers  hair.  A  man  some  years  ago  had  been  out  hunting 
deer,  and  towards  noon  stopped  near  a  piece  of  rich  Bottom,  in 
order  to  eat  his  dinner.  Presently  he  heard  a  great  crackling  in 
the  thicket  not  far  from  him  and  looking  towards  the  place  saw  a 
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deer  coming  to  him  behaving  in  a  very  singular  manner.  To  seize 
his  rifle  and  kill  the  deer  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  when  walk- 
ing up  to  the  animal  he  was  surprised  to  see  an  immense  wild  cat 
clinging  to  its  neck  with  his  teeth  buried  in  the  flesh.  The  cat  on 
seeing  the  man  let  go  his  hold  and  walked  round  the  deer  loth 
apparently  to  leave  it,  and,  remained  long  enough  to  allow  the 
hunter  to  load  his  rifle  and  stretch  him  dead  also.  They  are  hunted 
on  horse  back  with  a  large  pack  of  hounds  at  Pinegrove.  They 
will  tree  after  running  a  few  miles  when  it  is  generally  easy  enough 
to  get  them.  Although  many  stories  are  related  of  their  ferocity, 
they  are  a  cowardly  animal.  Some  one  of  the  huntera  climbs  the 
tree  and  with  a  stick  forces  the  animal  to  leap  from  the  limb  on 
which  it  may  be  recumbent,  when  its  career  is  soon  ended  by  the 
hounds,  which  stand  open  mouthed  under  the  tree.  They  have 
been  known  to  jump  from  a  height  of  forty  and  fifty  feet  uninjured. 
When  they  do  not  tree  they  make  for  their  holes  in  the  rocks,  which 
should  they  reach,  they  are  safe.  The  one  obtained  this  winter 
was  caught  within  ten  feet  of  its  hole.  It  had  its  claws  nearly  worn 
to  slumps  from  having  lived  among  the  stones.  Some  years  ago 
a  large  cat  was  killed  and  thrown  into  the  crotch  of  a  pretty  tall  tree. 
Some  weeks  after,  another  cat  was  trailed  to,  and  killed  from  the 
same  tree,  on  looking  at  the  first  cat,  it  was  found  nearly  eaten  up, 
evidently  by  the  second  individual,  as  none  but  an  animal  of  that 
species  could  have  reached  it.  The  following  are  the  Measure- 
ments of  those  obtained  a  year  ago  and  last  winter.  No.  1  is  the 
male  one  shot  Nov.  30.  1840.  No.  2  brought  from  Pinegrove  Jan. 
1842.    Measurements  in  inches. 

No.  1  was  very  fat,  a  coat  of  it  every  part  of  the  skin,  weight  12i 
lbs.  No.  2  was  very  thin  exceeding  by  weight  16^.  So  much  for 
the  measurements.     If  you  wish  the  descriptions,  from  the  fresh 
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specimens,  please  let  me  know.  I  will  send  the  animals  on  in  a 
few  days  &  will  advise  Mr,  Chevalier  thereof  by  letter.  So  much 
for  "Wild  Cats." 

I  had  quite  an  adventure  the  other  day.  A  countryman  came 
in  and  told  me  that  he  had  nearly  fallen  into  a  deep  hole  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  on  his  farm,  and  asked  me  to  come  out  and  see  it.  I  did 
so  and  having  procured  lanterns,  we  went  to  the  place.  We  de- 
scended the  hole  in  a  nearly  perpendicular,  but  zig-zag  direction 
for  about  twenty-five  feet,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the  bottom, 
on  a  ridge  separating  two  large  and  deep  chambers  of  the  cave. 
These  we  explored  and  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  them,  found  the 
nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  what  had  been  an  immense  bear.  The 
skeleton  was  in  pretty  good  preservation,  but  must  have  been  there 
a  long  while.  The  scull  was  deficient  in  all  the  incisors,  one  upper 
canine  and  several  molars.  A  few  carpal,  metacarpal,  tarsal,  and 
metataraal,  with  all  the  phalanges  but  one,  were  wanting.  Also 
one  or  two  of  the  vertebra  and  the  whole  tail.  On  putting  it  to- 
gether I  find  that  the  vertebral  column  consisting  of  26  vertebra, 
together  with  the  head  and  peh-is  attached  measures  4^  feet.  It 
must  have  been  at  least  five  feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  perhaps 
more,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  tail.  Will  probably  go  down 
again,  to  find  if  possible  the  missing  parts.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  what  you  say  about  sending  me  a  box  of  bird  skins.  If 
you  have  an  old  skin  of  the  fox  squirrel  in  feruginous  pelage,  which 
you  do  not  want  please  send  it.  I  will  get  some  skins  of  our  cat 
squirrel  soon  as  they  come  out  of  their  winter  quarters,  so  as  to  be 
shot.  Tell  the  Major  that  I  caught  a  small  beetle  some  weeks  ago 
and  have  hipi  duly  stuck  in  the  box.  I  have  not  seen  any  since 
but  hope  to  do  so  when  I  shall  catch  them  with  all  zeal.  Tell  him 
I  shall  not  let  him  give  up  his  promised  visit  next  summer.  Any 
items  from  time  to  time  respecting  animals  figured,  obtained  or 
heard  of  will  be  thankfully  received,  as  the  newspaper  folks  say. 
Please  ^ve  my  best  respects  to  your  kind  family.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the 
Major,  and  any  others  you  see  of  my  acquaintance,  and  Believe  me. 
Yours  very  affectionately 

Spencer  F.  Baird 
[Superscription]  John  James  Audubon  Esq. 
86  White  St. 
New  York. 
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Baird  to  Audubon. 

Carlisle,  May  Sd,  1842. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

I  have  been  in  some  doubt  as  to  where  this  letter  should  be 
addressed,  since  "86  White  St." '  ftill  not  reach  you,  and  you  must 
by  this  time  be  snugly  fixed  I  hope  in  your  beautiful  place  up  the 
River.  Do  not  laugh  therefore  if  I  prefix  "Formerly"  to  the  old 
superscription.  We  have  had  nothing  new  or  interesting  in  any 
department  here  lately,  nothing  having  been  plenty  yet  except 
ducks.  Of  these  last  I  have  killed  a  great  many;  as  many  aa 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  in  a  day,  which  you  know  are  pretty  large 
numbers  for  such  a  locaUty.  I  have  not  been  out  yet  without 
killing  at  least  two  or  three.  Mallards,  Black  ducks,  Baldpates, 
Summer  ducks.  Sprig  tail.  Golden  eyes,  Gooseanders  and  Black 
heads  were  the  most  abundant.  The  other  species  which  occured 
are  Shovelers  a  few,  Ring  neck  two  or  three  flocks.  South  southerly 
one,  Buffel  heads  a  number.  Hooded  Mergansers,  eight  or  ten 
pair,  Green  wing  teal  forty  or  fifty,  and  Blue  wing  Do.  one  flock 
of  more  than  forty,  and  several  stragglers.  Xo  Ruddy  ducks  have 
yet  made  their  appearance  as  last  spring.  Of  these  which  I  have 
shot,  I  prepared  the  heads  of  forty  or  fifty  for  myself  &  Dr. 
Morton,'  and  stuffed  but  two  or  three.  I  have  drawn  the  Steraums 
with  the  accompanying  apparatus,  viz.  Scapula  &  Clavicle,  of  a 
good  many  birds,  especially  the  water  birds.  It  is  my  intention 
to  prepare  three  of  all  our  birds.  I  have  drawn  the  sculls  of 
several  of  our  birds,  five  or  six  ducks,  Loon  etc.  Also  some 
Quadrupeds  as  Florida  Neoloma,  Chickaree  squirrel,  common 
Rabbit,  Mink  and  Muskrat.  I  think  them  to  be  the  best  studies  in 
drawing  I  could  have. 

Quadrupeds  are  veiy  scarce  now,  from  what  cause  I  know  not, 
I  have  not  seen  more  than  two  or  three  bats,  and  very  few  gUrine 
animals.     I  have  been  able  to  procure  only  a  few  Arvicola  as  yet, 

I  Where  Audubon  and  Ma  Famll;  resided,  after  returning  Irom  his  last  visit  to 
Englanc],  In  the  autumn  ot  1B39.  until  tila  removal  to  "Mlnnlesland  "  in  the  spring 
of  1342. 

■  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  a  once  prominent  phralclan  and  President  ot  the 
Fhiladelphla  Academ;  ot  Sdencea,  bora  Jan.  26,  17W,  died  Hay  IS.  1S51. 
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but  I  hope  to  get  more  soon,  I  have  made  arrangements  with 
several  men  &  boys  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  fifteen  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  oS  in  several  directions,  to  secure  a  number  of 
squirrels,  weaseb,  and  anything  else.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  a  fox  entirely  black,  on  our  mountains,  and  have  been  promised 
one  before  the  summer  is  over.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  go  to  Maine  &  New  Hampshire  in  the  smnmer,  if  I  can 
afford  it  I  shall  go,  if  not  I  must  stay  at  home  and  get  what  I  can 
here.  I  suppose  that  the  First  Number  of  the  "Quadrupeds  of 
North  America"  is  out  by  this  time,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  hailed 
by  a  large  list  of  Subscribers,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  this  desir- 
able end.  Please  let  me  know  in  what  order  the  animals  will 
appear,  and  what  ones  are  in  the  No;  also  any  other  news  in  the 
zoological  line. 

Vegetation  is  wonderly  advanced  with  us,  and  if  no  frost  or 
other  casualty  interferes,  the  abundance  of  fruit  and  everything 
else  viW  be  unparalleled.  All  the  fruit  trees  are  loaded,  and  the 
young  peaches,  cherries,  &  even  apples  and  pears  are  well  formed. 
Wheat  and  lye  are  in  the  finest  condition,  the  lettuce  is  in  full  head. 
By  the  by  while  I  think  of  it,  what  do  you  think  of  several  swan 
ha^nng  been  killed,  so  far  [in]  the  interior  of  this  state  as  €ham- 
berburg,'  There  is  less  water  there  than  here,  and  a  flock  of  four- 
teen kept  about  the  town  for  several  days.  A  good  many  Wild 
Geese  have  also  been  killed  all  over  our  county,  in  the  various 
streams  about.  I  must  stop  now  or  my  letter  will  be  too  late  for 
the  mail.  Give  my  best  respects  to  your  kind  family  and  any  of 
our  mutual  acquaintances,  and  Believe  me 

Your  Affectionate  Pupil 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 

P.  S.    You  ask  me  if  I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Bachman.'    I  have 
not,  but  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  receiving  a 
letter  from  him,  excepting  one  from  yourself. 
[Superscription]  John  J.  Audubon  Esq. 
formerly,  "86  White  St." 
New  York. 

N.  Y. 

>  Capital  o[  FrankUn  County.  157  mllea  wesi  of  Philadelphia. 
'Rev.  John  Baehman,  D.  D..  born  In  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y..  Feb.  4,  17B0,  died  Id 
Charleslon.  S.  C.  Feb.  24.  I8T4. 
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Baird  to  AL'DUBON. 

Washington  August  4th.  1842. 
My  dear  Mr.  Audubon 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  and  I  take  thb  opportunity  to 
return  you  my  thanks  for  the  very  flattering  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion enclosed  in  it.  I  have  put  it  in  the  hands  of  my  uncle  who 
will  use  it  in  some  way  to  my  advantage.  I  called  on  Mr.  Cushing  ' 
at  the  Capitol  yesterday  morning  and  asked  him  about  the  Pre- 
sidents letter.  He  seemed  much  surprised  to  hear  that  you  had 
not  received  it  yet,  said  that  it  had  been  written  a  week  ago,  and 
assured  me  that  he  would  attend  to  it  without  delay.  The  weather 
has  been  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant  here  since  last  Sunday,  the 
only  drawback  being  the  great  quantity  of  dust.  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  Red  variety  of  the  Northern  Gray  Squirrel.  My  brother 
tells  me  that  during  a  residence  of  a  year  at  a  school  in  Cecil  Co. 
Marj'land  he  frequently  saw  &  shot  a  so  called  "Fox  squirrel," 
entirely  different  from  the  one  of  that  name  in  Carlisle  Pa.  a  spec- 
imen of  which  you  have.  The  Gray  Cat  squirrel  is  quite  common 
here,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  this  last  was  verj'  obvious. 
It  consisted  in  invariably  smaller  size,  habits,  and  a  different 
Physi(^nomy.  The  color  varied  from  a  slight  tint  to  a  deep  fox 
red.  The  school  he  was  at  lay  about  six  miles  from  Port  Deposit 
on  the  Susquehanna.  Please  tell  Major  or  John  LeConte  to  write 
to  me  if  you  see  them  and  Believe  me 
Yours  Sincerely 

Spencer  F.  "Baird 

I  Caleb  Cushing.  Bialesman.  bom  Jan.  17.  1800:   died  Jan.  2.  1S70. 
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Tha  Huked  Ihick  Is  HuyUnd.  —  It  may  be  of  interest  to  readen 
of  'Th«  Auk'  to  know  that  &  specimen  of  the  St.  Domingo  or  Masked 
Duck  (Nomontix  dominicttt)  was  taken  near  here  on  September  8,  1905. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  fourth  specimen  to  be  recorded  as  having 
been  taken  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  bird  in  question,  an  adult  male,  was  taken  by  a  student  of  Delaware 
College,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  of  EUkton,  Md.  Mr.  Smith,  accompained  by  Mr. 
John  Mackall,  was  out  mil-shooting  about  four  milee  from  Elkton,  Md., 
eaiij  in  the  morning  of  September  8.  when  the  bird  was  secured.  Mr. 
Smith  reports  that  it  was  not  wary  and  that  it  was  secured  at  the  third 
shot,  the  other  two  causing  it  to  fly  but  150-200  yards  each  time.  The 
bird  was  brought  to  me  for  determination  and  a(t«r  satisfying  myself  as 
to  its  identity  I  preserved  its  skin.  This  has  recently  been  deposited  in 
the  U.  8.  National  Museum,  at  Washington,  D.  C. —  C.  O.  Hodohton, 
Entomologut  and  A»st.  Profeitor  of  Zoiiogy,  Delaware  ColUge  Experimenl 
Station,  Newark,  Del 

SonthaaBtem  Michigan  BMSorda. —  Wn^oN'a  Phalahope,  Steganoput 
tricoUrr.  A  specimen  of  this  species  was  seen  by  the  writer  May  5,  on  a 
little  mudhole  in  Ecorse  Township,  Wayne  County,  this  State.  It  was  in 
company  with  a  flock  of  Yellow-l^s,  and  though  I  watched  it  for  some 
time  I  was  unable  to  collect  it.  However,  on  May  12,  the  same  or  a  like 
bird  was  observed  again  and  this  time  I  secured  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
female  in  full  plumage  and  is  now  No.  502  in  my  collection. 

White-rdmped  Sandpiper,  Actodromat  jtucicoUia. —  The  rarity  of  the 
records  of  this  species  here  seems  to  make  it  worth  while  to  record  the 
taking  of  three  out  of  six  seen  by  the  writer  on  the  same  ground  as  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  note,  June  2. —  P.  A.  Tavernbr,  DetroU,  Mich. 

BodBonian  Oodwit  (lAmota  hismattiea)  in  OntArio.—  May  13,  1905, 
I  took  a  male  of  this  species  in  high  plumage  on  the  east  shore  of  Point 
Pelee,  Ont.  It  is  now  in  my  collection,  numbered  147.—  P.  A.  Tavehner, 
Detroit,  Mieh. 


Tha  Knropaan  Tnmatona  In  Husftchniatta. —  An  adult  female 
Turnstone  which  I  collected  on  Monomoy  Island,  Mass.,  on  Sept.  8,  1392, 
Mr.  Oberhcdser  agrees  with  me  in  identifying  as  Arenaria  interpret.  As 
an  adult  male  and  two  young  Tumstonea  in  my  collection,  taken  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  DunbamatNome,  Alaska,  are  intermediate  between  j4.tnj«7>r«s  and 
A.  marineUa,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Oberholser  was  right  in  suggesting  that 
the  latter  is  merely  a  subspecies  of  the  former  {Osprey,  Vol.  IV,  February, 
1900,  p.  96).—  Lotria  B.  Bishop,  .Veto  Haven,  Conn. 
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A  Snflsd  QrotiM  near  Ouud«n,  Bontli  OaroUnft. —  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  December  27, 1904,  a  Rufled  Grouae  (BonoM  umbeUtu)  was  shot  a, 
couple  of  miles  from  Camden.  South  Carolina,  by  Cbanning  Wiley,  Esq.,  a 
visiting  sportsman,  and  within  an  hour  was  in  my  hands.  1  am  eony  to 
say  that  it  could  not  be  preserved,  since  Mr.  Wiley  contributed  it  to  the 
taMe  of  an  invalid, 

Camden  ia  far  outside  the  usual  range  of  this  bird  in  South  CaroUna,' 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  its  appearance  in  the  State  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  Alleghanies.  More  than  this,  the  town  contains  several 
resident  sportsmen  of  many  years'  experience,  and  none  of  them  whom 
I  have  met  knows  of  another  occurrence  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  in  that 
vicinity. —  Nathan  Clippord  Brown,  Portland,  Maine. 

Note  on  the  Oiop  Oontents  of  a  Keatling  Honmiog  Dove  {Zenaid- 
ura  Tnocroura). —  The  crop  contents  of  a  nestling  of  this  species  taken  at 
Boxford,  Mass.,  on  August  12,  1905,  were  sent  to  Prof,  Beal  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  following  interesting  report  was  returned: 
"Contents  of  crop  and  stomach  of  nestling  Zenaidura  macrouTa  from  Box- 
ford,  Mass, 
70  seeds  of  buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  fagopynim),  40  %, 
3  seeds  of  smartweed  {Polygonum,  avicuiare),  1.5  %, 
171  achenes  of  ragweed  (Ambrosia  artemisiafolia),  12  %, 
17  seeds  of  blue  curia  (TrichosUma  diehotomum),  2  %. 
17  seeds  of  a  violet  (Viola  ap,)  1.25  %. 
89  seeds  of  Timothy  {Phleum  pratenae),  3  %. 
836  seeds  of  green  and  yellow  Foxtail  (ChteUxhloa  mridis  and  C  glatica), 

35%. 
1  seed  of  Paspalum  sp.  0.25  %. 

Several  fragments  of  seeds  which  may  be  the  remains  of  'pigeon  milk.'  2  %, 
Bits  of  a  milliped,  1  %. 
1  snail  and  fragments  of  another,  1  %. 
Bits  of  egg  shell,  probably  from  nest,  1  %, 
Animal  matter,  3  %. 
Vegetable  matter,  97  %. 

Gravel  was  10  %  of  the  entire  contents,—  W,  L.  McAtee,  Dec,  2,  1905." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 'pigeon's  milk'  does  not  constitute  the 
entire  food  of  the  young  during  their  whole  stay  in  the  nest. 

As  a  help  in  estimating  the  age  of  the  bird,  it  may  be  stated  that  on 
July  16,  1905,  the  nest,  containing  one  egg,  was  found  at  Boxford,  by  Mr. 
F.  H,  Allen. 

The  nest  was  in  a  white  pine,  19  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  crotch  close  to 
the  main  trunk.  On  July  22,  Mr,  Allen  and  I  found  two  eggs  in  the  nest. 
On  August  12,  one  of  the  adults  was  seen  sitting  on  the  nest,  and  it  did  not 

'  See.  eapedalJy.  Loomls.  Auk,  III,  p.  483, 
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move  until  Mr  Allen  had  climbed  within  four  feet  of  the  nest.  Then  there 
was  a  sudden  avalanche  of  birds,  showing  much  white  in  the  tails.  The 
old  bird  struck  the  ground  within  15  jrards  of  the  tree  and  disappeared  in 
the  bu^ea  in  the  usual  wounded-bird  style.  One  of  the  young  birds  lost 
itself  in  the  bushes  near  at  hand,  while  the  other  remained  motionless  on 
the  open  ground  within  ten  yards  of  the  tree.  Here  it  could  be  discerned 
with  great  difficulty  owing  to  its  coloration.  I  easily  caught  the  bird, 
and  was  interested  to  find  its  crop,  covered  mostly  with  bare  skin,  bulging 
with  solid  contents  whose  analysis  has  been  given  above. 

Hie  measurranents  of  the  dried  skin  are:  length,  7.10  inches;  wing,  4.10 
inches;  tail,  2.1S  inches.—  Cbarlbs  W.  Townbind,  M.  D.,  Botton,  Mass. 

Long-eared  Owls  resident  at  Flnihing,  Long  Island.  N.  T. — Some 
time  ago  I  wrote  (Auk,  XIX,  1002,  p.  398)  regarding  the  Bam  Owls  which 
formerly  occupied  a  church  steeple  on  Bowne  Avenue  in  Flushing,  Borough 
of  Queens.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  my  studio  here  on  Bowne  Avenue,  there  are  now  roosting 
six  Long-eared  Owb  (4«o  imisonianu*).  This  family  of  owls  has  been  in 
and  about  this  neighborhood  for  several  years.  They  breed  here,  and 
this  last  season  they  wintered  here.     Probably  they  have  done  so  all  along. 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  their  pellets  and  found  in  them  nothing 
but  the  remains  of  mice  with  nowand  then  the  bones  of  an  English  sparrow. 
If  this  is  the  regular  diet  of  these  birds,  which  from  different  authorities 
consulted  I  infer  to  be  a  fact,  it  might  be  well  to  plant  a  colony  of  Long- 
eared  Owls  in  every  city  and  village  in  the  United  States. 

The  birds  roost  in  the  thick  foliage  of  an  evergreen  tree,  but  when 
watched  too  closely  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  tree  and  fly  about  in  broad 
daylight,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  dodge  obstructions  when  approach- 
ing their  former  perch,  makes  it  evident  that  their  eyesight  is  very  good 
even  in  daylight.—  Dan  Bbarb,  Fluthmg,  N.  Y. 

Veit  of  Saw-whet  Owl  at  Bridgewater,  Hats. —  Upon  Patriots'  Day 
(April  19,  1906)  in  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  I  found  a  nest 
of  the  Saw-whet  Owl  {Cryptoglattz  acadica).  An  old  Flicker's  excavation. 
about  16  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  decayed  pwplar  stub,  furnished  the 
site.  In  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  was  an  old  squirrel's  nest,  and  a 
quantity  of  hair  and  feathers  from  small  animals  and  birds  evidently 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  owl.  Upon  this  mass  the  eggs,  4  in  number,  were 
placed. —  Arthub  C.  Dyke,  Bridgewaler,  Maaa. 

TTranomitra  salTinl  In  Arisons.^  In  a  collection  of  bird  skins  made 
for  me  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Maraden  in  the  Huachuca  Mountains  of  Arizona  in 
the  summer  of  t005  I  found  a  young  female  hummingbird,  taken  at 
Palmerlee,  Cochise  County,  on  July  4.  which  I  was  unable  to  refer  to  any 
species  recorded  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List.  Mr.  Oberholser  kindly 
compared  this  akin  with  the  hummingbirds  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington  and  concluded  that  it  was  the  young  of  t/ronomilm  talvini 
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(Brewster).  (Brewster,  Auk,  X,  July,  1893,  p.  214.)  Mr.  Brewster 
very  generously  lent  me  the  type  —  an  adult  male  —  and  only  known 
specimen  of  V.  aalvini,  and  I  am  quite  confident  my  bird  is  the  same, 
and  that  the  species  ia  a  valid  one. 

My  bird  resembles  the  type  very  closely,  ditfering  from  it  only  in  the 
foUowing  particulatB,  which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  color  of 
the  bill,  are  what  were  to  be  expected  in  the  young.  The  blue  iridescent 
feathers  of  the  crown  are  duller;  the  green  back  duller  with  the  iridescent 
feathers  more  restricted;  tbe  lower  back  paler;  the'  upper  tail-coverts 
and  rectricee  more  bronze;  the  iridescent  blue  and  green  feathers  of  the 
sides  of  neck  and  breast  duller,  fewer  and  more  restricted;  and  the  aides 
of  the  body  brownish  gray  instead  of  bright  green.  The  feathera  of  the 
upper  parts,  especially  the  lower  back  and  rump,  are  edged  with  pale 
rusty,  as  is  usual  with  young  hummingbirds.  Both  have  the  white  lower 
tail-coverts,  clayey  buff  wash  on  throat,  and  pale  tips  to  tbe  rectrices. 
The  bill  of  the  young  bird  ia  slightly  broader,  the  maxilla  darker,  being 
the  same  brownish  black  at  tip  and  becoming  dull  reddish  brown  only 
at  base;  and  the  mandible  paler  and  more  yellowish  except  at  tip.  Tbe 
measurements  of  the  two  are  practically  identical. 

Nacosari,  where  Mr.  Brewster's  bird  was  collected,  ia  only  about  80 
miles  from  Palmerlee;  while  Mr.  Oberholser  informs  me  that  U.  vertiealU 
{quadricolor)  its  nearest  geographical  ally,  baa  not  been  taken  north  of 
Durango. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Allen,  I  have  compared  my  skin  with  adults  and  young 
of  other  members  of  this  genus  in  tbe  Elliot  collection  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  find  it  much  smaller  than  U.  vertiadU 
and  resembling  it  in  plumage  only  very  slightly.  It  more  closely  ap- 
proachea  U.  cyanoeephala  and  U.  cyaneieoUU,  but  has  a  longer  bill  and 
shorter  wing  than  either;  cerulean  blue  crown,  and  on  sides  of  neck, 
instead  of  purplish  blue,  bluish  green  or  green;  bluish  green  upper  back 
instead  of  golden  green  or  green;  and  white  under  tail-coverts.  Mr. 
Oberholser  tells  me  it  differs  in  a  similar  manner  from  U.  vioHceps. 

My  thanka  are  due  to  the  above  omithologista  and  to  Mr.  D,  G.  Elliot 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming  for  their  assistance  in  identifying  the  bird. 


MeasuTementa  in  rnche*. 


V.  tahini 

No.  2412S 

No.  13904 

No.   10203 

CoU.  W.   Bre«'8ter 

Coll.  L.  B,  Bi 

I0|) 

Coll.  J.  H.  Fleming 

Length 

4.25 

Extent 

5,50 

Wing 

2.07 

2  11 

2.32 

Tail 

1.27 

1  28 

1-39 

Exposed  culmen 

.84 

.71 

-  LouiB  B.  BiSBOF,  New  Raven,  Conn. 
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NMtlng  of  OioBiWUi  )b  HavK  BcotU.— During  the  past  winter, 
which  was  very  mild  and  open,  numbers  of  American  and  White-winged 
CroBsbills  were  found  nesting  in  the  vicinity  of  WolfviUe,  Kings  Co. 

The  first  nests  discovered  were  those  of  the  American  Crossbill  {Lona 
funnrosfra  minor)  Jan.  31,  three  in  number.  Ot  these,  two  contained 
young,  just  hatched.  The  others  held  three  %gs.  advanced  in  incuba- 
tion. These  nests  were  not  far  apart,  in  a  small,  open  grove  of  spruce, 
fir,  and  hemlock,  and  were  similarly  placed  on  horizontal  limbs  of  spruces, 
from  twenty  to  forty  (eet  from  the  ground  and  well  out  from  the  trunk. 
Some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  birds  were  constantly  feeding  about  this 
grove,  and  by  their  noisy  chatterings  and  restless  mo^'ements  attracted 
my  attention  to  them. 

Though  hardly  expecting  to  find  them  nesting  at  so  early  a  date,  I 
nevertheless  watched  them  closely.  Soon  I  saw  a  single  bird  leave  the 
feeding  flock.  Darting  away  through  the  trees  he  disappeared  among 
the  lower  branches  from  which  he  soon  emerged  and  joined  his  compan- 
ions. A  careful  search  among  the  branches  into  which  this  bird  had 
flown,  revealed  a  nest,  well  concealed  amid  clustering  sprigs  of  the  ei'er- 
green.  The  sitting  female  carefully  watched  my  movements  as  1  ap- 
proached the  nest  and  upon  my  reaching  out  to  touch  her  raised  the 
feathers  on  her  crown,  opened  her  bill,  and  in  short  made  herself  look 
quite  ferocious.  Finally  sliding  oR  the  nest,  she  flitted  about  nithin  a 
few  feet  of  me,  keeping  up  an  angry  chirping,  in  which  she  was  soon 
joined  by  her  mate.  This  nest  was  some  twenty  feet  up,  and  fully  ten 
feet  out  from  the  trunk,  saddled  on  the  horizontal  limb  among  clusters 
of  the  foliage  and  protected  from  above  by  overhanging  branches.  The 
other  two  nests  were  discovered  in  the  same  way  —  by  watching  the  feed- 
ing flock,  and  noting  the  movements  of  birds  leaving  it  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  following  months,  many  other  nests  were  found.  Great 
diversity  in  choice  of  nesting  sites  among  indi^'iduals  of  both  species  n-as 
noticed  to  exist.  Nests  of  the  American  Crossbill  were  found  in  spruces, 
firs,  and  hemlocks  at  elevations  ranging  from  ten  to  eighty  feet.  Most 
nests  were  found  in  spruces  of  large  growth  and  with  thick,  spreading 
branches  in  open  n-oods.  Others  n'ere  found  in  dense  groves  of  ever- 
greens in  the  little  bunch  of  foliage  at  the  extreme  top  of  otherwise  de- 
nuded fii^,  while  still  others  were  found  concealed  in  dead  trees  of  the 
same  kind  among  the  hanging  moss  and  tnigs.  close  to  the  trunk.  A  few 
nests  were  found  in  young  hemlocks  in  the  little  clusters  of  twigs  that 
sprout  out  at  the  junction  of  the  branches  and  trunk. 

The  character  of  the  woods  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  choice  of  the 
birds  much,  provided  that  cone-bearing  treee  were  near  at  band.  Thus 
ncets  were  found  in  dry  open  upland  woods  as  well  as  in  the  low  dense 
growths  of  the  swamps,  and  in  woods  of  mixed  growth  as  well  as  in  ever- 
greens alone. 

Nests  of  the  White-winged  species   {Loxia  UucopUra)  were  found  in 
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spruces  only,  though  some  were  in  trees  ot  large  growth  and  seventy  feet 
from  the  ground,  while  others  were  placed  low  in  small  bushes. 

During  the  period  of  incubation  the  sitting  females  were  observed  to 
be  fed  by  the  males,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  young  are  fed  by  their 
parents  —  that  is  by  the  disgorging  of  the  contents  of  the  crop  into  the 
open  mouth  of  the  bird  to  be  fed.  When  bringing  his  mate  food  in  this 
manner  the  male  crossbill  would  announce  bia  coming  by  loud  pipings, 
and  perching  upon  a  near  by  tree  would  continue  bis  e:(citect  chirpings 
some  minutes  and  then  fly  direct  to  the  nest.  Often  after  having  thus 
fed  his  mate,  he  would  circle  in  the  air  about  his  home  on  outstretched 
flapping  wings,  giving  vent  to  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  song. 

The  nests  of  both  species  are  composed  chiefly  of  tnigs  and  beard-moss. 
Sometimes  feathers,  stripe  of  decayed  wood  and  bark,  grasses  and  plant 
down,  were  added.  On  the  whole  the  nests  are  fairly  well  built  and  com- 
pact, though  quite  a  difference  in  this  respect  is  noticeable  indifferent  cases. 

The  nesting  period  ot  these  birds  seems  very  extended.  Thus  on  Jan. 
31 ,  nests  were  found  with  young.  The  birds  have  been  nesting  ever  since, 
and  at  this  date  (May  7)  flocks  of  full  fledged  young  can  be  seen  feeding 
about  the  woods,  while  nests  with  eggs  are  still  to  be  found.  Some  years 
ago  a  nest  of  the  American  Crossbill  was  found  on  August  4  containing 
newly  hatched  young. —  Harold  F.  Tuits.  WoljvilU.  Sova  ScoHa. 

Br«ediJlC  of  the  SaTUma  BpaiTOW  (Panierculus  eandwichemit  tavanna) 
In  aouthem  N«t  Ivrwy.—  On  July  8,  1903,  while  on  a  short  trip  along 
the  coast  of  southern  New  Jersey,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  pair  of  Savanna 
Sparrows  breeding  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  Seven  Mile  Beach,  Cape 
May  County.  The  nest  was  situated  on  the  ground  in  a  dry,  sandy,  open 
space  back  of  the  sand  dunes,  and  was  concealed  by  n'eeds  and  drift.  It 
contained  three  young  birds  a  few  days  old  and  one  infertile  egg.  The  old 
birds  were  seen  excellently  at  close  range  through  a  field-glass  and  thor- 
oughly identified.  Being  nitbout  a  gun  neither  of  tbem  was  secured,  but 
the  nest,  egg  and  one  young  were  taken,  the  remaining  fledglings  being 
left  in  an  improvised  nest.  The  young  bird  was  kept  alive  for  a  day  or 
two  longer  and  then  preserved  in  formalin.  His  plumage  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  show  its  general  coloration,  and  this,  and  the  form  of  the 
feet,  together  with  the  nest  and  egg.  aside  from  the  obser^'atJons  made 
in  the  field,  are  sufficient  to  render  the  identification  certain. 

The  southernmost  limit  of  the  breeding  range  of  the  Savanna  Sparrow 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  given  by  Ridgway  (1901)  as  Connecticut,  but 
there  are  specimens  in  the  Museum  collection  talcen  in  summer  on  Long 
Island.  New  York,  as  follows:  Centre  Moriches.  May  30  (four  adults); 
Good  Ground,  July  1  (one  adult);  Gardiner's  Island,  Aug.  12  (1  young). 
The  species  has  also  been  recorded  by  E.  C.  Thurber  in  bis  List  of  Birda 
of  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  as  breeding  in  the  vicinity  of  Morristown,  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  an  inland  locality.  The  present  record  carries  the  known 
breeding  range  about  120  miles  still  further  south. —  W.  DbW.  Miller, 
Amer.  Mut.  Sal.  Hist..  New  York  Ctly. 
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Bscbnuui's  Finch  In  Hontgonmy  Oonnty,  Tlr^lnl*.— On  the  after- 
noon of  M&y  2,  I  was  in  an  open  pasture  on  a  hillside  near  Blackaburg, 
Va.  Passing  a  small  brush  heap,  a  eparrow  that  I  took  for  a  Field  Sparrow 
at  a  casual  glance  flew  to  a  small  tree  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
As  it  lit,  it  sang,  and  although  for  years  I  had  not  heard  that  song,  I  was 
at  once  taken  back  to  the  pine  woods  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  where,  as  a 
youth  I  had  known  so  well  Bachman's  Finch  (Peucaa  barhmani).  I  walked 
under  and  around  the  bird,  which  sat  motionless  only  two  yards  overhead, 
and  examined  it  closely;  finally  it  flew  to  a  small  clump  of  bushes,  and  by 
moving  quietly  I  got  within  a  yard  of  it  and  easily  verified  my  recognition 
of  it  as  Bachman's  Finch.  As  I  had  a  good  series  of  specimens  I  forbore 
to  kill  the  bird,  for  my  identification  of  it  was  complete  and  its  song  saved 
it.  As  soon  as  I  returned  home  I  examined  my  specimens  and  amply 
satisfied  myself.  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Daniel  has  noted  this  bird  as  breeding 
near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  but  still  I  think  this  worthy  of  note, 

1  see  that  Mr.  Nathan  C  Brown  has  taken  Bachman's  Finch  in  Camden, 
S.  C,  on  January  25.  I  have  always  thought  the  bird  a  winter  resident 
on  the  South  Carolina  seaboard,  for  I  have  taken  it  in  Berkeley  County 
in  late  E>ecember,  and  Mr.  Wayne  also  notes  it,  I  believe,  near  Charleston 
in  January. —  Eluson  A.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Va.  PotyUchnic  Inst.,  BiackAiay, 
Va. 

The  Eongh-wlng«d  Swallow  ind  Duck  Hawk  neu  Bpringfleld,  Haaa. 

—  SUlgidopUryx  eenipennis.  A  Rou^-winged  Swallow  was  captured 
by  William  Dearden  in  Longmeadow,  near  Springfield,  May  17,  1900. 
There  is  no  previous  record  of  the  occunenceof  an  individual  of  this  species 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Massachusetts  since  1851. 

Fako  pertgrinut  anatum.  About  forty  years  ago  much  interest  was 
manifested  among  omitbologists  and  others  by  the  fact  being  made  known 
that  the  Duck  Hawk  breeds  rt^ulariy  among  the  nearly  inaccessible  clefts 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  peaks  of  Mounts  Tom  and 
Holyoke  that  arise  from  the  trap  rock  range  that  crosses  a  pfortion  of  the 
Coimeeticut  Valley  some  fifteen  milee  north  of  Springfield,  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  nests  have  been  seen  there  almost  every  year.  In  1905 
neariy  fledged  young  were  found  there  the  last  of  May,  and  this  year  near 
the  same  place  another  nest  was  discovered  containing  four  eggs.  In 
recent  years  this  portion  of  the  mountain  range  has  been  made  accessible 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  lines  of  electric  railroads,  and  hundreds 
vioit  the  r^on  of  the  Duck  Hawk's  breeding  place  wliere  one  person  did 
in  the  sixties,  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  still  continue  to  select  this 
locality  for  their  summer  home. —  Robert  O.  Morris,  Springfield.  Maea. 

Oecumncc  of  the  TitUrk  (Atahus  pemUvanicus)  in  Main*,  in  Spring, 

—  On  the  afternoon  of  May  19,  1889,  my  brother,  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Norton, 
and  I  saw  a  flock  of  twenty-four  Titlarks  alight  in  a  field  of  young  grun, 
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on  tiie  outskirts  of  Saccarappa  vjlla^,  which  forms  the  west  end  of  Wost- 
brook.  My  brother  shot  one  of  these  birds  (a  female),  for  my  collection, 
whereupon  the  others  left  the  vicinity. 

As  changes  have  been  wrought,  since  that  date,  it  seems  well  to  be 
explicit  about  the  place.  This  was  in  the  field  owned  by  Capt.  Isaac 
Quimby  at  a  point  close  to  Mechanic  Street  and  about  two  hundred  yards 
south  of  the  street  since  accept«d  aa  Green  Street. 

The  instance  has  been  reported  in  Bulletin  No,  3,  University  of  Maine, 
p.  122  (Knight's  Birds  of  Maine),  but  as  I  am  not  aware  of  another  spring 
record  for  Maine,  yet  published,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars.^ Arthur   H.    Norton,   Mtafum  of  Natural  Hatory.  Portland, 

The  Titlark  at  Portland,  Haioa,  in  Spiing.—  The  spring  record  of 
the  Titlark  (Anthua  pensilvanicug)  in  Maine  should  include  a  solitary 
bird  which  I  saw  about  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
10,  1905,  within  the  city  limits  of  Portland,  It  passed  me  close  at  hand, 
constantly  calling  and  flying  low  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  near  the 
north  end  of  St.  John  Street,  where  there  are  vacant  lots  extending  to 
open  fields. —  N.vthan  Clifford  Brown,  Portland,  Maine. 

The  OaroliBa  OhlckadM  In  Southsm  Michigan. —  Last  winter  P.  A. 
Tavemer  and  I  were  examining  my  small  series  of  local  Chickadees  and 
among  them  found  one  bird  that  we  were  certain  was  PerMesUe  earolinetma 
earolinenMt.  Upon  sending  the  bird  to  Washington  for  confirmation 
Prof,  Ridgway  returned  it  as  a  Carolina  Chickadee,  probably  an  inunature 

I  secured  this  bird  on  July  17,  18911,  in  a  small  woodland  in  Ecorse 
Township.  Wayne  Co.,  Mich,  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  this  is  the  first 
bird  of  this  species  that  has  t>een  taken  in  Michigan.  The  specimen  is 
number  2S3  in  my  collection, —  Bradshaw  H,  Swales,  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Oreat  Flight  of  Bobins  and  Oedar-birdB. —  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina, was  visited  on  February  3,  1905,  by  a  slorm  of  sleet  and  snow.  At 
eight  o'clock  next  morning  the  town  had  a  wintry  aspect,  and  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  only  twenty-two  degress.  There  was  no  sun,  but  the 
storm  was  at  an  end  and  the  northeast  wind  was  light.  When  I  first  looked 
out  of  doors,  Robins  and  Cedar-birds  were  flying  over  in  large  numbers, 
going  about  west-nortbwest.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  flight  was 
unusual,  and  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine  o'clock  I  took  up  a  position  at  a 
nindow  from  which  I  had  an  unobstructed  view  for  long  distances  towards 
tbe  east,  north  and  west.  Here  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  pencil  and  paper 
in  hand,  I  endeavored  to  count  the  passing  birds. 

The  Robins  flew  in  open  order  and  were  little  more  numerous  at  one 
time  than  another.    The  Cedar-birds,  however,  though  many  of  tbem 
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also  went  by  in  open  order,  were  mostly  gathered  in  masses  containing 
from  twenty  to  four  hundred  birds  or  more  each.  They  awept  along  very 
rapidly.  Their  largest  masses  suggested  scudding  clouds  and  were  decid- 
edly impressive.  The  Robins  moved  a  good  deal  more  slowly.  Both 
species  flew  at  altitudes  varying  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  ground,  and  most  of  the  birds  passed  within  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  my  window, —  none,  I  think,  farther  away  than  about 
an  eighth  of  a  mile. 

At  ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  J  was  obliged  to  take  up  some  work 
which  was  awaiting  me.  But  I  frequently  looked  out  of  the  window  after 
that  hour,  and  could  detect  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  passiiig  birds 
until  after  one  o'clock  p.  m.  All  the  afternoon  they  flew  by  in  gradually 
diminishing  numbers,  a  good  many  Robins  tarrying  for  brief  periods  in 
the  fields  before  my  window.  Throughout  the  day  the  direction  of  the 
flight  was  the  same,  and  there  was  piactically  no  retrograding:  altogether 
I  saw  less  than  a  hundred  birds  coming  back,  all  Robins. 

I  found  that  I  bad  counted  a  total  of  twenty  thousand  four  hundred 
birds  in  the  hour  and  a  half,  at  least  fourteen  thousand  of  which  were 
Cedar-birds,  lliese  figures  are  much  inside  the  mark.  Between  ten 
minutes  past  ten  a.  u.  and  one  o'clock  p.  si.  twice  the  number  of  birds  that 
I  had  previously  counted  must  have  gone  by.  A  multitude  had  passed 
before  I  b^^n  counting.  Ten  thousand,  at  the  lowest  estimate  possible, 
must  have  followed  during  tbe  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  therefore,  many  more  than  sixty  thousand  birds  passed  over 
that  part  of  Camden  which  I  overlooked.  I  believe  that  seventy-five  thou- 
sand —  fifty  thousand  Cedar-birds  —  would  be  too  low  an  estimate.  The 
path  of  tbe  flight  also  extended  south  of  my  position  at  the  window.  I 
cannot  say  bow  far  it  extended,  and  I  can  ofter  no  estimate  of  the  number 
of  birds  which  passed  on  that  side. 

As  usual,  Robins  had  this  year  become  more  common  in  and  about  the 
town  with  tbe  approach  of  February,  but  there  had  been  no  indication  of 
any  massing  for  this  flight.  Cedar-birds  had  been  common  throughout 
the  previous  months  of  the  winter.  T  had  never  seen  them  in  large  num- 
bers, however,  except  on  February  3  —  the  day  before  the  flight  — ■  when 
I  found  some  five  hundred  of  them  restle$.sly  flying  about  a  near  by  swamp. 
They  all  came  together  here  at  times  in  a  dense  mass,  only  to  break  up 
again  into  comparatively  small  parties.  The  two  species  were  numerous 
in  the  vicinity  for  weeks  thereafter.  Still  it  was  plain  that  the  great 
msjority  of  the  host  which  I  had  seen  had  passed  on. 

While  at  Camden  during  the  winters  of  1903-4  and  1905-6.  I  witnessed 
nothing   resembling  this   flight. —  Nathan  Cufford   Brown,   Portland, 

Oboek-vill'B-vldow  uid  Mockingbird  In  Ontario,—  Chuck- will 's- 
WiDow,  Antrotlomus  carolinenMt. —  I  took  a  male  of  this  species  on  May 
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19,  1906,  aX  Point  Pelee,  Essex  County.  Ontario.  The  bird  was  flush«d 
from  the  ground  and  lit  in  a  red  cedar,  giving  an  excellent  chance  to  obBerve 
it,  and  1  waa  fortunately  able  to  take  it.  The  bird  was  found  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  Point  on  the  west  side.  TIub  is  the  first  Canadian 
record. 

MocEiNOBinn.  Mimtia  ipolygloUot. —  I  took  a  male  on  May  20,  1906.  at 
Point  Pelee,  Essex  County,  Ontario.  The  bird  was  found  near  an  old 
orchard  on  the  west  side  about  five  miles  from  the  end  of  the  point. 

In  both  birds  the  sexual  organs  were  weU  developed. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Swales  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Tavemer  were  with  me  when  both  birds 
were  shot. —  James  H.  Fleming,  Toronto.  Ontario. 

Wayn*  Ootuity,  Hichl; ku,  Notes.—  Secured  a  male  Kentucky  Warbler 
(pporomis  lormosa)  on  May  6,  1906.  The  bird  was  in  company  with  a 
pair  of  Ovenbirds  in  low  swampy  woods  on  P.  C.  619,  Gratiot  Township. 
This  is  a  rare  bird  in  the  State  and  the  only  county  ivcord.  Visited  a 
portion  of  Ecorae  Township  on  May  9  and  secured  a  male  Blue-winged 
Warbler  (Hrlminihophiia  pinwi)  on  P.  C.  49.  This  is  the  second  record 
for  the  county,  the  first  being  a  pair  seen  by  me  Hay  29,  1902.  Also 
secured  a  male  Orange-crowned  Warbler  (HelminlhopkUa  celata)  in  the 
same  woods.  This  is  the  second  county  record  and  the  first  spring  record. 
I  also  met  nith  two  female  Wilson's  Phalaropee  (^Uganopug  tricolor)  on 
P.  C,  50  but  failed  to  secure  them.  I  have  since  spoken  to  Mr.  P.  A. 
Tavemer  in  regard  to  them  and  learn  that  he  observed  one  on  the  same 
grounds  May  5.  His  was  also  a  female  and  possibly  onfe  of  the  same 
birds  seen  by  me.  These  constitute  the  only  county  records. —  J.  Claibe 
Woon,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Motea  from  Oonnacticnt. — The  following  specimens  in  my  collection 
seem  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  'The  Auk,'  as  the  races  to  which 
most  of  them  belong  are  unreported  from  Connecticut.  All  were  received 
in  the  fiesh  and  almost  all  were  shot  by  myself.  Mr.  Oberholser  has 
kindly  examined  the  representatives  of  western  subspecies,  except  Sym- 
phemia  semipalmala  inomata  and  Dendroiai  paijnarum,  and  agrees  with 
my  identification. 

Symphemia  semipatmaia  tnomaia. —  Young  female.  Stony  Creek.  Aug. 
15,  1897.  Willets  found  at  present  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massa- 
chusetts south  during  the  fall  migration  belong  almost  exclusively  to  this 
subspecies. 

Accipiler  vflox.  Of  20  female  Sharp-shinned  Hawks,  chiefly  young, 
which  I  have  skinned  since  August,  1902,  both  ovaries  were  developed 
in  17.  As  a  rule  the  left  was  the  lar^r,  but  occasionally  both  were  small 
and  distinguishable  from  testes  only  by  a  magnifying  glass.  I  suspect 
some  unusually  large  'males'  in  collections  are  in  reality  such  females. 
I  have  also  found  both  ovaries  developed,  though  n.n\y ,  in  Accipiter  cooptri, 
Buteo  plaiyplenis,  Asto  teihonianiti,  and  Cryptoglaux  acadica. 
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OtoeorU  aipettris  boyti.    Fwif  adult  males,—  Guilford,  March  7,  1903; 
and  Weet  Haveo,  Januaiy  24,  1005. 

Agtlaiu*  phieniceut  jarlit.     North  Haven,  male  adult,  Dec,  25,  1001; 
male  juvenile  and  female  juvenile,  Jan.  10,  1902;  male  juvenile,  Nov.  11, 


male  H.  iawrencei  having  the  full  black  chin.  Aa  it  waa  undoubtedly  a 
breeding  bird  we  searched  the  vicinity  carefully  for  the  female  and  neet 
but  without  result,  and  absence  from  town  prevented  my  looking  for  the 
young  later  that  summer. 

Believingsoroeof  the  young  might  return  to  that  neighborhood  this  year 
I  revisited  it  on  May  24,  and  collected  another  male  within  300  yards  of 
where  the  other  was  taken.  This  bird  has  the  feathers  of  the  chin  yellow; 
the  extreme  upper  throat  black  at  base  tipped  with  yellow;  and  the  lower 
throat  block,  each  barb  of  each  feather  being  narrowly  edged  n-ith  yellow, 
these  giving  a  brownish  effect.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  bird 
taken  last  year,  except  that  the  ning-bars  are  more  yellow,  and  shows  the 
plumage  that  might  be  expected  if,  as  I  believe,  it  was  the  young  of  that 
bird  with  a  female  H.  pinia.  Fourteen  others  of  this  genus  examined 
within  half  a  mite  of  this  spot  the  same  morning  were  all  Blue-winged 
Warbleni. 

Dendroica  palmanim.  New  Haven,  male  juvenile,  Sept.  24  and  Oct. 
1,  1895;  female  juvenile,  Sept.  19.  1903;  Sept.  26  (2)  and  Oct.  5,  1905. 

SHunu  novtboracensis  JuttabUw.  Hamden,  Sept.  7,  1904,  female  ju- 
venile; East  Haven,  Sept.  21,  1904,  male  juvenile;  Orange,  May  20, 1905, 
male  adult. 

Geothlypit  triehat  brachidaetyla.  A  young  male  with  the  bill  tnisted 
into  much  the  shape  of  that  of  a  crossbill  —  the  maxilla  bending  over  the 
mandible  to  the  right  with  a  notch  in  the  side  worn  by  the  latter  —  was 
collected  in  East  Haven  on  Oct.  4,  1905.  It  was  fat  and  otherwise  in 
good  condition,  and  was  feeding  in  the  to\i  of  a  small  tree  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground  like  the  tree- warblers. 

SiUa  earolintnaig.  Two  young  females  with  the  crown  black  and 
almost  as  lustrous  as  in  the  male  were  taken  in  East  Haven  on  Nov.  17, 
1900,  and  Dec.  19,  1005. 

Rtffulua  calendula.  A.  young  male  with  the  crown  patch  unusually 
small  and  orange-buff  instead  of  scarlet- vermillion  was  collected  in  New 
Haven  on  Oct.  2S,  1904.  The  entire  plumage  of  this  bird  is  unusually 
gray  and  the  broken  eye-ring,  lores  and  forehead  are  distinctly  white; 
but  as  it  has  the  nasal  tuft,  slender,  longer  bill,  and  the  measurements  of 
calendula  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  hybrid  with  aalrapa. 

Hyhcichia  futcestxna  talicicota.  Four  adult  males, —  New  Haven, 
Sept.  23,  1895;  Woodbridge,  May  5,  1894;  and  East  Haven,  May  16, 
190O,  and  May  14,  1904.—  Loom  B.  Bishop,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
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The  Shedding  of  the  Stomach  Lining  by  Birds. —  The  Btomacb  of  » 
bird  is  lined  by  a  coroeoua  Uyer  which,  as  is  well  known,  stripe  very 
readily  from  the  mucous  coat  after  death.  The  fact  that  it  sometimes 
separates  naturally  during  the  life  of  the  bird  is,  however,  less  widely 

In  Newton's  '  Dictionary  of  Birds,'  p.  918,  is  summed  up  the  knowledge 
of  this  occurrence  in  the  case  of  Old  World  birds.  It  is  said:  "As  a  rule 
the  cuticle. . .  .is  continuously  wearing  away  and  being  reproduced,  but 
many  cases  are  known  in  which  most  of  the  lining  is  suddenly  cast  oS 
and  ejected  through  the  mouth,  as  has  been  observed  in  Potior  rotetia, 
Siumus  vulgarU,  Turdut  vtscivorous,  Carine  noctua,  Cuculut  canonu,  and 
especially  in  Bvceros."  These  cases  are  discussed  in  European  publica- 
tions but  in  American  journals  the  phenomenon  has  received  little  atten- 

A  most  interesting  observation  in  the  case  of  Himaniopu4  mexicaiatt 
shows,  that  not  only  is  the  cuticular  coat  of  the  gizzard  of  birds  worn 
down  by  constant  trituration  or  disgorged  in  toto,  as  stated  in  the  abo\'e 
quotation,  but  that  it  is  also  sometimes  shed  off  in  the  gizzard  and  there 
ground  up  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  food.  The  bird  in 
question  was  collected  at  St.  Joseph  Island,  Texas,  Augsut  14,  1905.  In 
examining  its  stomach  contents,  which  was  largely  made  up  of  aquatic 
hemiptera  and  coleoptera  and  grasshoppers,  several  bits  of  a  translucent 
homy  substance  were  separated  for  further  study  to  determine  their 
identity.  Turning  to  them  a  brief  examination  convinced  me  that  the 
material  was  a  fragmentary  stomach  lining.  This  conclusion  has  sub- 
sequently been  confirmed  by  most  careful  comparison  with  the  present 
functioning  lining  of  the  same  stomach,  with  which  the  fragments  agree 
in  every  detail  of  structure.  The  present  lining  is  hard  and  readily  peels 
off,  as  is  usual  in  birds. 

Suggestive  data  are  on  hand  in  the  case  of  a  few  other  species,  but  in 
the  above  mentioned  instance  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  stomach 
lining  had  been  shed.  Observations  on  this  point  are  necessarily  of  a 
desultory  nature  and  for  that  reason  the  case  here  noted  is  now  put  on 
record.—  W.  L.  McAtbe,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Virginia  Oraaper  u  ft  Winter  Food  fot  Birda.  —  Occasionally,  we 
discover  some  favorite  food  supply  which  attracts  nearly  all  the  birds 
of  the  neighboriiood.  Such  is  furnished  in  some  localities  by  the  Virginia 
Creeper.  On  account  of  the  climbing  habit  of  this  vine  the  berries  escape 
being  covered  in  winter  and  thus  increase  in  importance  to  the  birds  with 
the  severity  of  weather.  Through  all  the  cold,  zero  or  below,  through 
periods  of  sleet  and  snow  and  ice  that  sealed  up  everything  on  or  near 
the  ground,  the  writer  has  observed  several  speciee  ot  birds  feeding  upon 
these  berries. 

The  observations  were  made  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
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where  several  of  the  old  buildings  ore  thickly  covered  with  the  creeper. 
In  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring  the  vines  are  hung  with  innumerable 
clusters  of  berries  and  to  them  are  attracted  many  of  the  winter  resident 
birds.  A  year  or  more  ago,  at  almost  any  hour,  a  glance  through  a  window 
would  reveal  several  birds,  some  of  them  perhaps  within  reach,  clinging 
to  the  vines,  feeding  greedily.  On  one  occasion,  on  opening  a  window, 
the  writer  surprised  seven  birds,  representing  six  species,  which  were  almost 
bidden  in  the  vines  encroaching  upon  the  window  opening.  Of  these  a 
Flicker  and  a  Cardinal  whisked  away  but  the  others,  including  two  Blue- 
birds, a  Chickadee,  a  Tufted  Titmouse  and  a  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
trusted  him  and  continued  the  feast.  At  times  two  or  three  Titmice  could 
be  seen  twisting  in  and  out  among  the  berries,  and  brilliant  Redheads 
often  came.  Indeed  the  number  of  charming  new  glimpses  of  birds  made 
us  ahnost  wish  there  were  Virginia  creeper  every  where. 

Bluebirds  were  the  roost  constant  visitors  to  the  vines  and  a  flock  of 
them  fed  almost  exclusively  upon  the  berries.  Each  winter  they  fre- 
quented a  tree  midway  between  two  great  vine-covered  walls  and  seemed 
never  to  leave  the  vicinity  except  for  water.  They  were  observed  during 
one  ivinter  on  practically  every  day  from  October  20  to  February  20. 
Flickers  relished  the  fruit  almost  as  well.  They  liked  to  feed  in  vines 
upon  which  the  sun  was  shining,  and  at  one  time  five  of  these  handsome 
birds  were  seen  together  on  a  thickly  covered  wall.  On  another  occasion 
two  Flickers,  two  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  and  six  Bluebirds  feeding 
in  the  same  place  formed  a  pretty  and  most  animated  group. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  numbers  in  which  birds  of  twelve  species  came 
to  the  berries  may  be  obtained  from  a  tabulation  of  several  typical  lists 
made  on  winter  days  in  1901,  1902  and  1903.  Nine  such  lists  have  been 
selected  and  the  totals  for  each  species  follow :  Bluebirds,  43;  Flickers.  21 ; 
Robins,  15;  Tufted  Titmice,  7;  Juncos,  7;  White-breasted  Nuthatches, 
4;  Red-headed  Woodpeckers,  3;  Blue  Jays,  3;  Chickadees,  2;  Cardinals, 
2,  and  Chewink,  I. 

The  last  named  bird  would  not  be  expected  to  visit  a  busy  college  cam- 
pus often,  and  in  fact  this  was  one  of  only  two  such  occurrences  noted  In 
four  years.  The  reason  for  the  visit  to  the  berries  is  plain:  nearly  all 
Other  food  in  the  country  was  under  a  coat  of  ice.  On  the  day  we  were 
honored  by  the  Chewink,  six  other  species,  or  seven  in  all,  were  seen  in  the 
vines,  and  two  days  previously  nine  were  observed. 

Such  liberal  patronage  shows  conclusively  bow  birds  value  the  Virginia 
creeper.  The  plant  retains  its  fruit  almost  half  the  year  and  is  therefore 
particularly  valuable  as  an  early  spring  bird  food.  To  those  who  care 
to  attract  winter  birds  the  Virginia  creeper,  both  from  its  usefulness  in 
this  respect  and  on  account  of  it.s  decidedly  ornamental  appearance,  is 
to  be  recommended  most  highly. — ■  W.  L.  McAteb,  WaakingUm,  D.  C. 

Tbe  Michlgftn  Oinitlwloglckl  Olab. —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mich- 
igan Ornithological  Club  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting 
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at  the  Section  of  Zoology  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science  in  the 
Museum  Lecture  Room,  Ann  Arbor,  on  Friday.  March  30,  1906.  Cbas. 
C.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the  section  of  zoology,  presided.  The  following 
ornithological  papers  were  presented:  'Bird  Dissemination  o!  Junipenu,' 
Frank  J.  Philtipa;  'An  Ecological  Study  of  the  Birds  of  Ypailanti  Bayou,' 
Mai  M.  Feet;  'Twenty-five  j'ears  of  Bird  Migration  at  Ann  Arbor,'  Nor- 
man A.  Wood;  '  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Michigan  Forest  Reserve,'  £.  H. 
Frothingham;  'The  Bird  Life  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  and  Vicinity'  (by 
title),  Norman  A.  Wood;  'A  Topographical  Study  of  the  Birds  of  the 
"Overflow"  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,'  R.  A.  Brown;  'An  Ecological  Survey 
of  Isle  Royal,  Lake  Superior,'  Cbas.  C,  Adams;  'The  Ecological  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Birda  on  Isle  Royal,'  Otto  McCreary;  'The  Fall  Migration  of 
Birds  on  Isle  Royal'  (by  title),  Max  M.  Peet.  Professor  Walter  B.  Bar- 
rows, president  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Academy,  gave  his  presidental 
address  before  the  Academy  on  'Facts  and  Fancies  in  Bird  Migration' 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  physical  laboratory  on  Thursday  evening. 

A  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  office  of  the  curator 
of  the  University  Museum.  The  officers  for  1906-7  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Prof.  Walter  B.  Barrows,  Agricultural  College;  Vice- 
Presidents,  J.  Claire  Wood,  Detroit,  Edward  Arnold,  Battle  Creek,  Norman 
A.  Wood,  Ann  Arbor;  Secretary,  Dr.  Alexander  W.  Blain,  Jr..  Detroit; 
Treasurer,  Frederick  C.  Hubel,  Detroit;  Editor  of  'Bulletin,'  Walter  B. 
Barrows;  Associate  Editors,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dunham,  Kalkaska,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Brown,  Kalamazoo. —  A.  W.  Blaik,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 


REOEKT    LITERATURE. 

Buturlin'i '  The  BrMding-gtonndB  of  the  Ros7  OuU.''— The  breeding- 
grounds  of  the  Rosy  Gull  (Rhodostethia  rosea)  long  eluded  discovery, 
but  Dr.  Buturlin  has  now  found  one  of  its  summer  haunts  tn  the  delta 
of  the  Kolymfi  River,  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  eastern  Siberia,  Here  (lat- 
itude 69°  N..  long.  160°  E.)  in  June,  1905,  he  found  small  colonies  of 
these  birds  breeding  and  secured  a  good  series  of  skins  of  both  adults 
and  downy  young,  and  36  eggs.  The  first  Rosy  Gulls  were  seen  May  30 
and  31;  "they  had  evidently  just  finished  their  migration  and  were  tired 
after  their  exertions."  In  a  few  hours  they  hod  recovered  from  their 
fatigue.    They  were  quite  easy  of  approach,  and  Dr.  Buturlin  was  able 

ay  Gull.     B;^  S.  A.  Buturlin.    Ibis.  1906.  pp. 
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to  observe  tbem  and  procure  specimens  whenever  be  niahed.  Later 
be  "found  the  Roay  Gull  nesting  in  little  cotoniea  of  from  two  or  tbree 
to  ten  or  fifteen  pairs,  in  company  with  the  Blsck-capped  Tern  of  the 
delta."  From  June  3  onward  the  gulls  became  scarce  on  the  river,  and 
were  dispeised  over  the  delta,  "though  the  snow  was  still  deep  in  the 
bushy  portions  and  the  ice  had  only  melted  for  a  distance  of  a  fathom 
or  two  from  the  banks."  On  the  13th  of  June  several  clutches  of  eggs, 
all  somewhat  incubated,  were  taken.  The  last  (our  clutches,  taken 
Jime  26,  "were  so  much  incubated  that  the  embryroa  were  covered  with 
down,  and  would  have  been  hatched  in  a  very  few  days." 

"One  of  the  colonies  was  on  a  piece  of  wet  tundra  near  two  lakes,  a 
square  kilometer  in  extant,  covered  with  a  labyrinth  of  pocds  of  snow- 
water from  two  to  six  or  even  ten  inches  deep,  but  practicable  in  wading- 
boots.  thanks  to  its  floor  of  ei'erlasting  ice  beneath  the  underlying  mud. 
Between  these  pools,  which  were  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  were 
pieces  of  very  wet  ground  covered  with  Carices,  damp  mos^  spots,  and 
even  tiny  patches  of  comparatively  dry  bog  covered  with  lichens  or  Belula 
nana.  In  this  colony  1  found  ten  neata  of  Rodonletliia,  placed,  among 
those  of  the  Tern,  on  little  mossy  swamps  almost  bare  of  grass,  evidently 
because  the  more  grassy  places  were  too  wet  and  unsafe.  But  in  the 
remaining  colonies  the  state  of  affairs  was  otherwise;  there  the  Tern 
nested  on  the  moas  —  sometimes  making  no  nest  at  all  —  and  laid  its 
one  or  two  ^gs  much  nearer  to  the  dry  parts  of  the  little  islands,  which 
wero  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  long  and  from  ten  to  twenty  yards  wide, 
while  the  Rosy  Gulls  made  their  nesta  on  wet  grassy  spots  or  bogs  much 
nearer  to  the  water,  and  these  neata  rose  from  four  to  ten  inches  —  gen- 
erally from  five  to  eight  inchea  —  above  the  surface.  The  hollow  formed 
in  the  graaa  (dead  graas  of  course,  aa  green  grass  is  hardly  ever  seen  by 
the  20th  of  June)  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  nest 
properisahoUowcuponly  about  four  or  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  composed  of  dry  grass  and  Caruxe.  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
a  tew  dry  Betula  or  Salix  leaves,  while  I  once  saw  one  made  of  white 
reindeer-moss."  The  number  of  eggs  is  nearly  alwaya  three,  but  some- 
timea  only  two,  while  four  are  said  to  be  often  found.  Downy  young 
were  taken  July  6  and  7. 

Dr.  ButurUn  givea  a  description  of  the  egg»  and  of  the  downy  young, 
and  of  the  habits  of  the  birds  while  at  their  breeding-grounds.  In  regard 
to  their  breeding  range  along  this  part  of  the  Arctic  coast,  he  states  that 
"all  the  lowlands  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Kolymft  district  (bordered 
by  the  rivers  Chaun  and  Alazeya,  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Stanovoi 
Mountains)  are  inhabited  by  Rodostethia  rosea,  and  this  area  covers  at 
least  160,000  square  kitometera.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Verkhoyansk 
district  it  probably  breeds  up  to  the  Indigirka  River." 

The  account  of  this  important  discovery  was  written  in  the  field,  in 
two  parts,  dated  respectively  June  30  and  July  10,  1905.—  J.  A.  A. 
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OUrke'B  -  Birds  of  the  South  Orkney  IsUnds. ' '—  The  South  Orkneys, 
situated  about  600  milea  aoutbeast  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  about  lati- 
tude 60°  to  61°  south,  comprise  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  small  islands, 
discovered  in  1821  and  subsequentty  ^-isited  but  three  times  prior  to  their 
exploration  in  1903  by  the  Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition,  in 
the  'Scotia.'  "So  far  aa  their  Omis  is  concerned,"  writes  Mr,  Clartie, 
"only  two  species  of  birds,  and  one  of  these  problematical,"  had  been 
previously  alluded  to.  The  'Scotia'  visited  the  islands  in  February, 
1903,  and  at  the  end  of  March  of  the  same  year,  after  a  succeeaful  voyage 
to  the  southern  waters  of  Weddell  Sea.  n-ent  into  ninter  quarters  at  Laurie 
Island,  one  of  the  only  two  large  islands  of  the  group.  At  the  end  of 
eight  months  she  was  freed  from  the  ice  on  November  23,  and  immediately 
departed  for  the  Falkland  Island  and  Buenos  Ayres  to  refit;  but  a  party 
was  left  on  the  island,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mossman.  the  meteorologist, 
and  Dr.  Pjrie,  medical  ofiicer  and  geologist,  to  make  collections  throughout 
the  summer  months.  To  the  labors  of  Dr.  Pine,  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  bird-life  of  the  island  during  this  most 
interestingpart  of  tbeyear."  Four  species  remained  at  the  island  through- 
out the  winter,  but  by  April  all  the  others  had  departed,  and  the  first 
spring  movement  began  in  October,  when  most  of  the  species  returned, 
the  late  comers  arriving  during  the  month  of  November.  "During 
the  summer  bird-life  was  extremely  abundant.  Rookeries  of  the  three 
species  of  Penguin  (Pygoscelu)  n*ere  numerous  on  the  low  rocky  shores 
and  lees  steep  cliffs  on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  Some  of  these  bird- 
cities  contained  several  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  their  daily  life  pre- 
sented scenes  so  remaritable  as  to  be  almost  beyond  description 

The  Ringed  Penguin,  hitherto  regarded  as  being  nowhere  an  abundant 
species,  was  found  to  have  its  metropolis  at  the  South  Orkneys,  where 
the  summer  population  on  Laurie  Is,  alone  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
one  million  birds," 

The  eggs  of  the  Cape  Petrel  were  here  for  the  first  time  discovered,  as 
w^re  also  the  young  of  the  Ringed  Penguin  and  Snowy  Petrel;  the  known 
range  of  other  speciea  was  greatly  extended.  The  collection  of  neariy 
150  skins  included  previously  unknown  plumages,  and  repreaentalives  of 
16  out  of  the  18  species  known  to  occur  at  the  islands;  while  the  eggs  ob- 
tained "  numbered  several  thousands,"  Mr,  Clarke  is  fortunate  in  having 
this  rich  material  assigned  to  him  for  elaboration,  and  his  report  thereon 
shows  that  it  has  fallen  into  competent  hands.  Two  colored  plates  illus- 
trate young  plumages  of  the  Sheathbill,  Snowy  Petrel,  and  the  Ringed 
Penguin;  the  eight  halftones  show  the  rookeries  and  nesting  habits  of 
penguins,  petrels,  and  other  species,  among  them  Wilson's  Petrel  (Oce- 


'  Ornllhologlcal  Results  o[  the  Scoltlah  National  Antarctic  Expedition.—  II. 
the  Birds  of  Ihe  South  Orkney  Islands,  By  Wm,  Et^t  Clarke,  F.  R.  8.  E..  F.  1 
Boyal  Scotllsh  Hugeum.     Ibis.  Jan,  1006,  pp.  146-187,  pll.  Ul-xlli. 
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<miU«  oceanicua),  which  "  leeorts  in  thousands  to  Laurie  Is.  to  nest  on  the 
cliffs  of  ita  remarkably  ext«iiaive  coast-line."  This  species  ia  one  of  the 
last  to  reach  the  islands  in  spring  (Nov.  11),  and  one  of  the  earliest  to 
leave  (March  23).— J.  A.  A. 

Henaganx  aad  HeUmayr  on  the  PaaBeres  TruheoplioneB  of  Um  Parii 
HoMnm.— As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  important  series  of  papers'  is 
a  critical  revision  of  the  American  Tracheophones  contained  in  the  Paris 
Museum  of  Natural  Histoty,  with  special  reference  to  species  of  supposed 
douhtful  standing,  and  to  the  actual  types  of  species  contained  in  the 
French  National  Museum.  The  specimens  of  this  group  are  said  to  num- 
ber several  thousands,  and  apparently  represent  about  a  third  of  the 
known  speciee,  including  five  here  described  as  new.  About  120  species 
are  represented  by  types,  and  a  number  of  others  by  cotypes.  Here  are 
preserved  the  types  and  other  material  resulting  from  the  French  voy- 
ages of  exploration  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  as  those  of 
d'Orbigny,  Castelnau,  Deville,  A.  St.-Hilaire,  etc.  Much  of  this  historic 
material,  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  many  of  the  species  of  this  group, 
has  neither  been  studied  anew  nor  carefully  examined,  according  to  these 
authors,  by  any  recent  Inveetigatora,  with  the  result  that  doubt  has  some- 
times been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  some  of  the  species.  Some  of 
the  types  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  mass  of  specimens,  being  without 
scientific  names,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  rescue  and  identify  them  "  with 
certainty  "  through  various  clues  furnished  by  thar  labels.  A  few  types 
appear  to  have  quite  disappeared,  but  among  those  here  catalogued  and 
commented  upon  are  the  types  of  20  species  described  by  Lafresnaye  and 
d'Orbigny,  of  9  described  by  Lafresnaye,  of  13  described  by  Des  Murs,  of 
12  described  by  Vieillot,  of  II  described  by  Lesson,  of  S  described  by 
Pucheran,  and  of  a  smaller  number  described  by  various  other  authors. 

Of  special  interest  to  American  ornithologists  is  a  statement  in  reference 
to  the  collection  of  Baron  Lafresnaye,  sold  after  his  death  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  This  is  to  the  effect  that  E.  Verreaux,  a 
natural  history  dealer,  before  placing  the  collection  on  sale,  labeled  and 
catalogued  the  specimens,  and  indicated  many  as  types  which  have  no 
right  to  be  BO  considered.  Upon  the  authority  of  these  indicatioiu  Amer- 
ican ornithologists  have  assumed,  with  apparently  good  reason,  that  the 
types  of  various  species  described  by  Lafresnaye  and  d'Orbigny  in  their 
preliminary  papers  on  d'Orblgny's  collection,  published  in  the  'Maga^in 
de  Zoologie,'  were  really  those  so  indicated  in  the  Lafresnaye  Collection. 

'  EludH  des  egpicBB  critiques  el  des  lypes  du  groupe  dea  Pasasreaui  IrachSophonea 
de  TAmirtque  troplcale  apparlenanl  bui  CoUwtloiia  du  Museum,  Par  MM,  A, 
Uenegaux  et  C-E.  Kellmarr.  1.  CoaopophaKldfs,  II.  Hylsctldes,  Bull,  du  Mus, 
d'hlstalre  natureUe  [de  Paris].  IBOS.  pp,  372-3S1,  III.  D«ndri>colaplid«s,  M«m. 
delaSoc,  d'hlat,  nal.  d'Aulun,  XIX,  IQoe.  pp,  43-128.  |alao  aeparate,  repaned).  IV. 
Formlcarlldfs.  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  PhllDmat,  de  Paris,  1006,  pp,  24-58, 
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But  it  IB  knonn,  on  the  other  haod,  say  these  authors,  that  Lafreeoaye 
received,  for  this  collaboration,  only  duplicates,  the  true  types  reraainmg 
in  the  PariB  Museum.  "CoDsequently  the  specimens  in  the  Paris  Museum 
should  be  considered  as  the  true  typeg  and  those  of  Boston  have  no  import- 
ance from  the  point  of  view  of  nomenclature,  and  above  all  not  that  which 
Americans  seek  to  attribute  to  them."' 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  species  were  represented 
by  a  single  specimen  in  the  material  collected  on  d'Orbigny's  South  Amer- 
ican expedition,  the  specimens  all  remained  in  the  National  Museum,  and 
that  the  types  of  new  species  should  also  be  there  preaerved.  But  Lafree- 
naye's  collection  consisted  of  something  more  than  duplicates  from  the 
Paris  Museum,  and  he  described  many  species  without  any  association 
with  d'Orbigny  or  hia  specimens,  and  it  therefore  seems  a  rather  too  sweep- 
ing condemnation  to  assume  that  the  alleged  presence  of  types  in  the 
L&fresnaye  collection,  in  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  "legend"  that  our  hasty  friends  consider  it  a  duty  to  the  Paris- 
Museum  to  reduce  to  nothing. 

It  is  well  to  guard  nith  jealousy  the  interests  of  one's  own  institution, 
but  one  also  should  not  disparage  lightly  the  good  name  of  other  institutions. 
It  would  be  much  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  if  our  authors  had 
stated  more  explicitly  the  proofs  that  certain  specimens  in  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum are"leB  wai«(yj>e»"  — that  is,  how  they  were  determined  to  be  such, 
for  presumably  not  many  were  thus  indicated  by  the  authors  of  the  species 
they  are  alleged  to  represent.  This  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  statement 
in  respect  to  how  certain  types,  "perdus  au  milieu  d'une  masse  de  speci- 
mens," were  identiiied,  and  also  by  such  coses  as.  for  instance,  A'asint 
gaOaloidea  Lafr.  (Rev.  et  Mag.  zool.,  1850,  p.  387).  Lafresnaye  says; 
"Cette  esp^ce  a  $t£  rapports  de  Loretta,  au  Mus^.  par  I'expeditioD 
Castelnaud;  mais  nous  la  poss^dions  d^ja  dans  notre  collection,  I'ayant 
achette  d'un  marchand  avec  quelques  oiseaux  de  Colombie."  The  origi- 
nal Lafresnaye  specimen  is  still  in  the  Lafresnaye  collection  in  Boston,  an 
adult  bird  in  good  condition,  as  cited  by  Elliot  {Auk,  VII,  1890.  p.  186), 
Why  then  should  the  young  female  ("  9  jeune"),  obtained  on  theCastel- 
niud  Expedition,  and  only  incidentslly  mentioned  by  Lafresnaye,  be 
claimed  as  the  type  of  ,V.  gtUtatoides  Lafr.7  The  figuring  five  years  later 
of  the  young  specimen  in  the  'Oiseaux'  of  Castelnau's  'Voyage'  by  Dea 
Murs  certainly  could  not  make  it  the  irue  type  of  this  species. 


1  Done  les  specimens  du  Mus«um  de  Paris  dolrent  fire  c 
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We  would  not  for  a  moment  question  that  where  Lafresnaye's  material 
is  accredited  in  the  origiiuil  descriptions  to  the  Paris  Museum,  or  where  he 
waa  joint  author  with  d'Orbif^y  in  publishing  the  species  of  d'Orbigny's 
Expedition,  the  true  types  are  those  now  claimed  as  such  in  the  Paris 
Museum.  But  sweepingly  to  deoouace  the  alleged  types  in  the  Lafresnaye 
collection  as  spurious  is  quite  another  matter. 

Besides,  we  believe  it  is  not  quite  true  that  the  Lafremaye  collection 
was  catalogued  and  labeled  by  E.  Verreaus  before  it  was  placed  on  sole, 
and  that  in  this  way  many  specimens  were  indicated  as  types  that  were 
not  types.  Our  information  is  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Henry  Biyant  pur- 
chased the  Lafresnaye  collection  after  an  examination  of  it  while  it  was 
still  at  Folaise,  and  not  from  an  inspection  of  a  catalc^ue;  and  furthermore 
that  the  catalogue  was  made  by  Jules  Verreaux  and  not  by  his  brother 
Eduard,  the  former  being  an  excellent  ornithologist,  capable  of  doing  the 
work  with  proper  discrimination  through  previous  familiarity  with  its 
contents,  while  the  latter  was  merely  an  intelligent  dealer.  We  are  further 
at  liberty  to  state  that  for  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  D.  G. 
Qliot,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  the  collection  was  purchased,  and  in 
daily  association  with  Dr.  Bryant,  and  that  they  were  in  consultation 
respecting  its  value  and  character. —  J.  A.  A. 

StuUoy'i  'Th«  Blidi  of  Atriu.' —  Part  I  of  Volume  V  '  contains  the 
families  Oriolidce,  Stumidce,  and  Corvidffi  (species  647-723).  The  European 
Golden  Oriole  (Oriolut  galbula)  is,  singularly,  the  only  migratory  species 
of  these  families  met  with  in  Africa,  the  others  being  non-migratory. 
Fifty-aevenspecies  of  Starlings  ore  recorded,  of  which  three  are  now  extinct, 
and  three  are  introduced  species,  two  of  which  are  from  the  Indo-Malay 
regions,  and  the  other  is  the  common  Starling,  imported  from  England 
into  South  Africa,  and  which  has  become  firmly  established  in  and  about 
Cape  Town. 

The  seven  colored  plates  in  this  part  illustrate  eleven  species,  after 
drawings  by  Gr6nvold.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
great  work,  the  scope  and  character  of  which  have  been  stated  in  notices 
of  previous  parts. —  J.  A.  A. 

Nuh'B  'Ohsck-Liit  of  the  Birds  of  Ontario. " — The  author  states :  "In 
the  following  Check  List  1  have  endeavoured  to  include  all  the  birds  which 

■  The  1  Birds  of  Africa,  |  comprising  all  the  Species  which  occur  |  In  the  |  Eltiloplan 
Region.  I  By  i  G.  E.  Shelley.  F.  Z.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S..  Ac.  I  (late  Gren&dier  Guards).  | 
author  of  "A  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Egypt,"  I  '-A  MonoKiapliol  the  Sun-birds," 
elc.  i  —  I  Vol.  V.  I  Part  I.  I  —  I  London;  |  Published  for  the  Author  by  |  R.  H. 
Foner,  7  Prlncea  Street.  Cavendish  Square.  W.  |  1908.—  Roy.  Svo,  pp.  l-vl  +  1- 
103.  pll.  col.  xlxUI-xlli.     Price  319  6d  net, 

'  Check  List  1  of  the  |  Vertebrates  and  Catalogue  of  [  Specimens  in  the  Biological 
Sa^Iion  I  of  the  Provincial  Museum  |  Birds  |  Deparliiient  of  Education  {  Toionto  ! 
[Seal]  Toronto  |  Printed  and  Published  by  L.  K,  Cameron,  Printer  to  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  I  1805.— Svo,  pp.  S2.  Sub-title:  Check  List  of  the  Bird* 
of  Onlarto. 
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have  been  positively  knowD  to  occur  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In 
cases  where  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  record  I  have  given  the 
authority  for  it."  The  nomenclature  and  numeration  are  those  of  the  A.  O. 
U.  Check  List,  The  numeration  is  therefore  not  consecutive,  nor  is  the 
whole  number  of  species  and  subspecies  stated.  They  number,  by  count, 
324;  with  the  House  Sparrow,  325  —  about  8  more  than  were  given  by 
Mcllwraith  in  1894,  The  species  are  concisely  annotated  with  reference 
to  their  season  of  occurrence,  relative  abundance,  breeding  ranges,  dates 
of  migration,  etc.,  while  special  stress  is  often  laid  upon  their  economic 
relations,  as  to  whether  beneficial  or  injurious  and  how,  A  paragraph  is 
also  given  to  the  principal  diagnostic  characters  of  each  of  the  orders  and 
families,  with  an  illustration  representing  some  species  of  each  family. — 
J.  A.  A. 

'An  Icologlcal  Surrey  In  Vorthun  Hichifan.'  '—This  Report  gives 

the  results  of  a  natural  history  survey  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains  and 
Isle  Royal,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  made  by  a  party  from  the 
University  Museum,  Michigan  University,  during  the  summer  of  1904. 
The  field  party  consisted  of  K.  A.  Wood  (in  charge),  assisted  by  A.  G. 
Ruthven,  and  Otto  McCreary.  N.  F.  Macduff.  Max  M.  Peat,  and  W.  A. 
Maclean,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Adams,  curator  of  the 
University  Museum.  In  an  introductory  note  Prof.  Adams  describee  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  survey,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  a 
series  of  papers  by  the  dilTerent  members  of  the  expedition.  The  orni- 
thological parts  of  the  Report  are:  'The  Ecological  Distribution  of  the 
Birds  in  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  Michigan '  (pp.  56-67).  byOtto  McCreaiy, 
in  which  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  'stations'  and  'substations' 
are  described,  with  a  separate  enumeration  of  the  birds  found  at  each; 
and  'Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains  and  Isle 
Royal,  Michigan'  (pp.  113-127),  by  N.  A.  Wood.  Max  A.  Peet.  and  O. 
McCreary.  The  observations  in  the  Porcupine  Mountains  covered  the 
period  July  13  to  August  13;  number  of  species  listed,  89.  The  Isle  Royal 
observations  were  made  from  August  16  to  September  5;  number  of  species 
listed,  81.  There  are  lists  also  of  the  plants,  insects,  mollusks.  fish,  amphi- 
bians, and  mammals,  the  latter  by  Professor  Adams,  on  the  basis  of  the 
specimens  and  notes  obtained  by  the  different  members  of  the  expedition. 
The  work  here  undertaken  is  of  an  excellent  character,  and  forms  a 
good  beginning,  but  nothing  very  conclusive  can  be  expected  from  such  a 
brief  period  of  observation,  and.  as  respects  birds,  conducted  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  they  have  for  the  most  part  concluded  their  home  duties 
and  are  either  given  to  wandering  or  are  in  actual  migration.—  J.  A.  A. 

I  An  Eicologlcal  Survey  I  In  |  Norlhern  Mlrhlgsn.  |  —  |  Prepared  under  the  direction 
ot  Chas.  C.  AdBins,  I  —  I  A  Report  trom  [he  Unlverally  MuBCum,  UniverBlly  of  Mlch- 
igBH,  published  by  the  |  Stale  Board  ot  Geological  Survey  ns  pert  of  (lie  Report  (or 
IBOS.  I  —  I  Lansing.  Michigan  I  Wyncoop  Hallenbeck  Crawford  Co..  Slate  Prinlersl 
1006  — Sva.  pp,  133,  with  21  iUuslralions. 
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EuiLE  OusTALET,  a  CoirespaQdiiig  Fellow  of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists'  Union,  died  on  the  23d  of  October,  1905,  at  Saint  Cast  (CAtes  du 
Nord),  France,  in  the  61st  year  of  hia  age.  He  was  the  most  eminent  of 
recent  French  ornithologists.  He  was  bom  in  Montbeliard,  Department 
of  Douba,  on  the  24tb  of  August,  1844.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the 
Lyceum  he  devoted  himaelf  to  the  study  of  natural  history  at  the  Ecole 
des  Hautee-Etudes  in  Paris.  His  fiist  scientific  publicationa  related  to  the 
organs  of  reepenktion  in  the  larvK  of  Neuroptera  and  to  the  fossil  insects 
of  France.  In  the  year  1873  be  succeeded  Jules  Verreaux  at  the  Paris 
Museum  of  Natural  Hiatoiy,  and  from  this  time  on  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  omithdogy.  The  rich  coQections  received  from  the 
French  missionaries  in  China,  and  from  tbe  French  colonies  in  indo-Cbina 
and  Africa  especially  engaged  his  attention,  and  eventually  he  became 
admittedly  the  highest  authority  ou  the  birds  of  China.  Upon  (he  death 
of  Alphonae  Milne-Edwards,  in  1900,  he  became  his  succesnor  at  the  Museum 
and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology,  which 
position  he  held  till  his  death. 

In  June  of  last  year  he  attended  the  International  Ornithological  Con- 
greea  held  in  London,  and  few  of  the  ornithologists  who  then  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  the  great  French  scholar  could  have  anticipated,  as  said  by 
HellmayT,  in  his  recent  biographical  notice  of  Oustetet  (Omitbol,  Monats- 
berichte,  XIV,  No.  1,  April,  1906,  pp.  57-59.  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  facts  here  presented),  that  "a  tew  months  later  the  earth 
would  close  over  bis  mortal  remains."  Although  his  health  was  tar  from 
satisfactory,  the  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  great  surprise.  Tbe  last  days 
of  bis  life  were  unspeakably  painful  and  death  was  a  release.  He  was 
interred  in  his  native  city  on  the  29th  of  October. 

A  list  of  Ouatelet's  scienti6c  publications  was  issued  by  Jules  Rousset 
in  1900,  in  a  special  brochure,  wherein  143  titles  were  enumerated,  by  far 
the  greater  part  being  ornithological.  Among  his  more  important  works 
may  be  mentioned  tbe  following:  'Les  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine'  (with  Pire 
Annand  David),  published  in  1877;  'Etude  sur  la  faune  omithologique 
des  lies  Seychelles,'  in  1877-1878;  'Monographie  des  Oiseaux  de  la  famille 
dts  Megapodiid^,'  in  two  parts,  1880,  1881;  'Etudes  sur  les  Manimifires 
et  lee  Oiseaux  dea  ties  Comores,'  1888;  'Mission  sclentifique  du  Cap  Horn, 
1882-1883,  Oiseaux,'  1891;  'Catalogue  des  Oiseaux  provenant  du  voyage 
de  N.  Bonvalot  et  du  Prince  Henrie  d'Orleans.  k  travers  le  Turkestan,  le 
Tibet  et  la  Chine  occidentale,'  1893-1894;  'Les  MammifSres  et  les  Oiseaux 
dee  ties  Mariannee.'  1895-1896;  'Koticesurlafauneomithologiqueancienne 
et  modeme  dee  llee  Mascareignes  et  en  particulier  de  I'tle  Maurice.'  1897; 
'LeaQiseauxduCambodge,  du  Laos,  de  I'Annam  et  du  Tonkin.'  1899.  In 
addition  to  these  larger  works  were  many  important  papere  in  various 
scientific  journals. 
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Oust«let  waa  president  of  the  third  International  OmitholopcaJ  Congieas 
held  in  Paria  in  1900;  he  waa  also  a  corresponding  member  of  the  British 
Omithologists'  Union,  the  American  Omitbol<^st8'  Union,  the  London 
Zoological  Society,  and  honorary  member  of  many  French  and  foreign 
natural  history  societies,  and  of  course  many  species  were  named  in  his 
honor.  It  also  fell  to  his  lot  to  describe  many  remaAable  forms  of  bird 
life. 

Victor  Fatio,  a  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  American  OmithologiBts' 
Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Geneva,  Switterland,  March  19,  1906,  at  the 
age  of  67  years.  A  notice  of  his  life  and  tabors  will  appear  in  a  later  number 
of  this  journal. 

Gboroe  F.  Breninobr,  an  Associate  of  the  American  Omitbol<^8t8' 
Union,  and  widely  known  as  a  collector  and  taxidermist,  died  at  his  home 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  December  3,  1905,  of  arsenical  poisoning  acquired  in 
the  preparation  of  specimens.  Mr.  Breninger  had  recently  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  for  some  years  past 
waa  a  frequent  contributor  to  'The  Auk,'  'The  Condor,'  'The  Osprey,' 
and  other  ornithological  publications.  He  had  collected  extensively  in 
Arizona,  Mexico,  and  California.  A  paper  in  'The  Auk'  (XXI,  1904,  pp. 
318-223).  giving  an  account  of  'San  Clemente  Island  and  its  Birds,'  is  based 
on  his  experiences  there  as  a  collector  for  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

La  Rue  K.  Holmes,  an  Associate  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
died  at  his  home  in  Summit.  New  Jersey,  May  10,  1906,  in  the  24th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Colonel  B,  P.  and  Georgiana  K.  Holmes, 
and  was  bom  at  Summit,  December  28,  1883.  As  a  boy  be  early  developed 
a  strong  interest  in  natural  history,  and  later  became  passionately  fond  of 
the  study  of  birds.  Besides  his  association  with  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union,  be  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
Ornithological  Club,  and  contributed  to  'Cassinia'  for  1904  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  on  'The  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Cisiothoru*  tteUarW) 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey'  (i.  c,  pp.  17-25).  For  several 
months  in  1905  he  was  employed  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  as  an  assistant  In  the  department  of  ornithology.  He  was  a  careful 
field  observer,  and  gave  promise  of  much  efficiency  as  an  ornithologist. 
His  death  was  due  primarily  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Battt,  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  a  collector  of  natural 
history  specimens,  chiefly  birds  and  mammals,  tor  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  was  killed  instantly  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his 
gun  while  collecting  near  Pijijiapam,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  on  May  26.  1906,  Previously  be  had  collected  exten- 
sively in  the  province  of  Cbiriqui,  Panama,  and  in  the  Cauca  region  of 
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Colombia.  These  coUe<!tioDs  also  now  belong  in  great  part  to  the  American 
Uuseum.  acquired  partly  by  purchaee  and  partly  ae  a  gift  from  Mr.  Batty. 
Mr.  Batty  was  bom  about  sixty  years  ago  at  Springfidd,  Mass.,  where 
he  receivedi  a  high  school  education  and  fitted  for  college,  but  out-of-door 
pursuits  aad  a  fondDess  for  adventure  led  him  to  early  abandon  his  college 
oourae.  He  bad  a  great  fondness  for  natural  history,  and  in  1S73  was  a 
collector  of  birds  and  mammals  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  for  the 
Hayden  Survey,  Fnr  many  yean  he  was  in  business  as  a  taxidermist  in 
New  York  City,  and  puWished  a  b6ok  on  'Taxidermy  and  Home  Decora- 
tion' which  has  had  extensive  sale.  Later  be  engaged  in  plume  hunting, 
in  the  early  days  of  that  unfortunate  business,  for  this  purpose  visiting 
Florida,  western  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  northern  South  America, 
which  continent  he  traversed  from  ocean  to  ocean.  For  the  last  eight 
years  he  was  engaged  in  legitimate  natural  history  collecting,  and  secured 
many  new  species  in  Colombia  and  Panama,  before  his  formal  engagement 
by  the  American  Museum.  He  was  an  expert  hunter,  and  unusually 
successful  in  capturing  the  la^er  Carnivores.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  endurance,  courage,  persistency,  and  enthusiasm,  and  was  proba- 
bly familiar  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  wilds  of  tropical  America  than  any 
ether  traveller  or  explorer.  During  the  last  three  years  he  has  collected 
extensively  in  the  States  of  Durango,  Sinaloa,  JaUsco,  and  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  he  having  sent  over  3000  mammals  and  about  0000  birds  to  the 
New  York  Museum  as  tbe  result  of  his  labors.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  under  contract  with  this  institution  to  continue  his  work  across 
Guatemala  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thence  transfer  bis  field  of  operatiotu 
to  the  still  very  imperfectly  explored  r^ons  of  southweetem  Colombia. 
His  untimely  death  is  thus  a  serious  toss  to  the  institution  he  has  served 
so  faithfully.  Personally  be  was  a  man  of  the  most  kindly  nature,  trustful, 
and  tborougbly  conscientious  in  his  work. 

Fraxk  J.  Thompson,  formerly  (1885-1886)  an  Associate  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  in  Ctilpepper,  Va.,  his  place  of  birth,  May  29, 
at  tbe  age  of  79  years.  Mr,  Thompson  was  a  practical  naturalist,  and 
traveled  extensively  in  the  Old  World  tropics  aa  a  collector  of  living  wild 
animals  tor  zo6logical  gardens.  Aa  stated  in  '  Forest  and  Stream '  (of  June 
16,  1906):  "Mr.  Thompson  was  so  well  known  as  being  better  acquainted 
with  wild  animals  than  anyone  else  that  he  was  appointed  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Philadelphia,  having  been  summoned 
to  take  that  place  while  traveling  in  Australia.  Subsequently  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Buffalo. 
Perhaps  no  other  man  ever  had  so  great  an  experience  with  the  wild  game 
of  the  tropical  world  at  targe,  and  with  his  hunting  experience  was  mingled 
a  knowledge  of  the  life-habits  of  these  animals,  which,  if  written  out,  would 
make  the  adventures  of  a  multitude  of  famous  tM>ok  writers  of  these  later 
days  seem  insignificant.     Mr.  Thompson  had  been  a  contributor  to  '  Forest 
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and  Stream'  for  a  period  o(  more  than  thirty  years.  His  writings  covered 
&  wide  range  of  subject ....  Personally  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
frame  and  force,  but  of  a  nature  bo  kindly  and  benevolent  as  to  endear  him 
to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact." 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  in  the  recent  disaster  to  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  from  earthquake  and  fire  most  of  the  lai^  private  collections  of 
birds  escaped  practically  unharmed,  and  that  the  natural  history  collections 
of  Stanford  University  and  the  University  of  California  sufTered  very  little 
loss.  The  building  of  the  California  Acad«ny  of  Sciences,  however,  was 
destroyed,  with  practically  all  ita  contents,  except  the  types  in  the  her- 
barium and  a  few  others,  saved  through  the  tboughtfulness  and  courage  of 
Miss  Alice  Eastwood,  who  entered  the  wrecked  building  and  secured  their 
removal  before  the  fire  reached  it.  The  total  deatruction  of  this  building 
with  its  rich  contents  is  a  great  loss  to  science  in  general,  and  especially  to 
Pacific  Coast  ornithology.  "This  collection,"  says  'The  Condor'  (May- 
June,  1906,  p.  78),  numbering  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  specimens, 
was  unique  in  its  extensive  series  of  superbly  prepared  skins  of  sea-birds. 
The  accumulation  and  study  of  these  had  long  been  the  devoted  aim  of  the 
Director  of  the  Academy,  Leverett  M.  Loomis.  Another  most  deplorable 
feature  of  the  disaster  was  the  destruction  of  the  valuable  library,  the 
ornithological  portion  of  which  contained  many  rare  and  expensive  sets, 
such  ascomplete  files  of  'The  Ibis 'and  'Journal  fUr  Omithologie.  . .  .There 
is  now  practically  no  library  on  the  Pacific  Coast  suitable  for  extended 
research  reference  in  ornithology.  However,  the  Academy's  endowment 
remains,  together  with  the  insurance  on  the  burned  buildings,  so  that  we 
may  gradually  look  for  the  institution  to  gradually  regain  its  scientific 
importance."  Later  information  stat«s  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Academy  has  already  been  entered  upon  with  the  promptness  and  energy 
that  has  characterized  the  people  of  the  stricken  city  along  every  line  of 
enterprise. 

We  LEARN  from  '  The  Emu '(V,  April,  1906,  pp.  201,  202)  that  the  'cat 
question '  is  already  a  serious  problem  with  bird  protectionists  in  Australia. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Campbell,  one  of  the  Hon.  Editors  of  'The  Emu,'  in  writing  of 
"the  wild-cat  pest  —  L  e,,  the  domestic  cat  gone  wild,"  thus  refers  to  the 
subject:  "These  injurious  animals  are  now  practically  all  over  Australia. 
You  find  them  on  the  shores  prowling  about  sea-bird  rookeries,  and  in  the 
far  interior  thriving  in  rabbit-burrows.  They  are  even  to  be  found  numer- 
ous upon  the  islands  off  the  coast.  After  several  generations  in  the  bush- 
wilds  these  animals  attain  an  immense  size,  and  become  so  fierce  that  they 
have  been  known  to  attack  human  beings.  Now,  such  great  beasts  need 
a  quantity  of  food,  and  of  what  does  that  food  chiefly  consist?  Why.  of 
course,  native  birds  and  animals. 

"How  are  we  to  combat  this  evil?  'It  is  a  fine  day;  let  us  go  out  and 
kill  something.'    That  is  a  Frenchman's  view  of  the  chief  characteristic 
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of  a  Britisher.  Well,  if  we  must  kiQ  something,  let  us  go  out  and  kill  csta. 
I  do  not  mean  our  hearth-rug  pets,  but  wild  domestic  cats  ia  the  bush. 
It  would  be  keen  sport  hunting  cats  with  rifle  and  dogs  —  if  not  too  rough 
on  (togs,  judging  by  the  siie  and  spitefulness  of  some  of  the  'Toms'  I  have 
encountered.  As  is  done  in  the  case  of  foxes  and  wild  dogs,  let  rewords  be 
paid  for  cst-scalpB. 

"This  suggests  the  ways  and  means  —  the  only  reasonable  course  begin 
that  of  a  cat-tax.  A  collection  of.  say,  one  shilling  per  annum  from  owners 
of  tame  domestic  cats  would  yield  a  sufficient  fund  to  combat  and  keep  in 
check  the  wild-cat  nuisance  in  the  country,  and  thus  give  our  beloved  birds 
a  chance  for  existence. 

"These  few  hasty  thoughts  are  ofTei«d  in  order  to  create  discussion  on  a 
subject  which  has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  for  some  years  regarding 
bird  protection.  Undoubtedly,  if  many  of  our  highly  inteiesting  and 
beautiful  birds,  especially  ground-loving  species,  are  to  be  preserved  from 
total  extinction,  we  must,  as  a  bird-lover's  union,  at  no  distant  date  face 
squarely  a  wild-cat  destruction  scheme." 

In  this  country  the  licensing  of  cats,  or  a  cat  tax,  with  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  cats  for  their  acts,  and  also  for  their  welfare,  has 
already  become  a  public  question,  in  respect  to  which  decisive  action  can- 
not be  taken  too  quickly.  The  extent  of  the  destruction  of  young  birds 
by  even  the  pet  cats  of  the  household  in  country  and  suburban  districts 
is  appalling.  A  friend  of  both  birds  and  cats  has  informed  us  of  his  method 
of  lessening  the  evil;  viz.,  to  keep  a  close  watch  for  the  young  birds  as  they 
leave  their  nests  in  his  grounds,  and  gather  up  the  helpless  fledglings  and 
place  them  in  deep  baskets  and  suspend  the  baskets  from  the  lon'er  branches 
of  trees,  where,  inaccessible  to  cats,  the  old  birds  will  continue  to  care  for 
them,  and  when  the  young  birds  are  strong  enough  to  get  out  of  the  basket 
they  are  fairly  well  prepared  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  cats. 

A  :<Ew  bird  book,  'The  Birds  of  Washington.'  by  William  Leon  Dawson, 
assisted  by  J.  H.  Bowles,  is  announced  by  the  Occidental  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  appear  December  1,  1907.  The  work  will  be 
in  two  volumes,  and  issued  in  several  editions,  varying  in  price  according 
to  the  binding.  It  is  announced  to  be  "a  complete,  popular  and  scientific 
treatise  on  the  birds  of  the  State  of  Washington,"  and  to  contain  "concise 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  plumages,  nesting,  range,  etc.,  based  so  far 
as  possible  upon  an  original  study  of  Washington  material." 

AwoRKon  the 'Nesting  Ways  of  North  American  Birds' is  in  preparation 
by  the  Rev.  P,  B.  Peabody.  of  Newcastle.  Wyoming.  From  a  letter  by 
the  compiler  to  'The  Condor'  (May-June,  1906.  pp.  78,  79),  we  quote  as 
follows;  "The  scope  of  the  work  is  the  whole  field  of  nesting  habits,  save 
for  considerations  of  shapes,  colors,  sizes  and  textures  of  eggs;  this  portion 
of  the  field  being  already  fairly  well  covered.     Everything  available  in 
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print  has  now  been  drawn  upoD  except  the  great  files  of  bulletjna  and  pro- 
ceedings which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger  city  libraries;  and  not, 
by  any  means,  in  even  all  of  theae.  The  work  now  being  done  is  in  this 
direction,  and  it  ia  a  work  both  laborious  and  costly. 

"Id  the  preparation  of  large  masses  of  material,  never  as  yet  adequately 
found  in  print,  the  Preparator  of  the  proposed  book  has  enjoyed  the  gen- 
erous help  of  just  forty  bird  students  and  field  workers.  Of  these,  twenty- 
five  are  men  of  nationsl  reputation  in  this  domain.  When  this  work  is 
ready  for  the  press,  the  student  who  shall  look  to  it  for  information  con- 
cerning times,  placea,  number  of  eggs,  nesting  conditions  and  distinctive 
habits  of  birds  during  the  nesting  season  may  confidently  look  to  find,  in 
'Nesting  Ways,'  the  vital  facts,  so  far  as  known,  for  all  North  American 
birds.  Here,  inreasonably  brief  space,  he  will  readily  find  through  careful 
lists  and  indexes  that  which  would  cost  him  no  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  if  bought  in  original  form,  and  which  would  involve,  even  then, 
literally  months  of  perplexing  and  wearisome  research.  The  illustrations 
wiU  be  full,  and  wholly  original,  A  large  number  of  the  subjects  portrayed 
have  never  before  been  photographed;  and  there  will  be  found  in  this  woric 
not  a  few  facts  that  are  absolutely  new  to  science. 

"The  book  in  question,  incubating  in  the  Preparator's  mind  for  many 
years,  haa  not  been  undertaken  with  any  thought  of  personal  gaJn.  Pre- 
pared, throughout,  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  great  host  of  younger 
bird  students,  the  convenience  of  the  scientific  student  has  been  as  care- 
fully borne  in  mind.  And  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the 
price  of  the  work  within  the  scope  of  humble  pursea." 

In  this  connection  the  author  makes  an  appeal  for  full  and  authentic 
data  concerning  the  nesting  of  some  thirty  to  forty  apecies  of  birds,  mostly 
West  Coast  forms,  a  list  of  which  he  presents,  and  states  that  credit  will 
be  given  for  any  aid  rendered. 

Some  years  since,  Otmar  Reiser,  curator  of  the  Bosnia-HerEegowina 

Laudeamuseum  in  Sarajevo,  b^an  the  publication  of  his  'MateriaJien  zu 
einerOmia  Balcanica.'  of  which  Volume  II,  'Bulgarien  und  Ost-Rumlien,' 
appeared  in  1S94,  and  Volume  IV,  'Montenegro,'  in  1SQ6,  After  a  lapse 
of  ten  years,  Volume  III,  'GriechenLand  und  die  griechischen  Inseln  (mit 
Ausnahme  von  Kreta),'  is  announced  to  appear  in  1906.  and  Volume  V, 
'Serbie,'  in  1907,  to  be  followed  soon  after  by  Volume  I,  ' Bosnia-Hene- 
gowina,'  completing  the  work,  which  is  published  by  Adolf  Holihausen, 
Vienna,  Each  volume  in  large  octavo,  illustrated  vitb  both  colored  and 
plain  plates  and  a  map  of  the  r^on  treated. 
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SOME  UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS   OF  ALEXANDER 
WILSON  AND  JOHN  ABBOT. 

BT  WITHER  STONE. 

LsrtTEHfl  of  those  in  whose  footsteps  we  are  following  and  whose 
interests  are  our  interests  are  always  entertaining.  Especially  b 
this  the  case  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  existing  letters  of  a 
writer  have  been  collected  and  published.  This  being  true  of 
Alexander  Wilson,  my  pleasure  can  readily  be  imagined  when  I 
recently  came  across  three  unpublished  letters  bearing  his  sig- 
nature, stored  away  in  the  fireproof  of  the  library  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  With  them  was  one 
from  John  Abbot  of  Georgia,  a  correspondent  of  Wilson,  well 
known  as  a  collector  and  portrayer  of  insects.'  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  Librarian  of  the  Academy,  I 
am  able  to  present  these  four  letters  to  the  readers  of  '  The  Auk.' 
The  first  letter  was  written  by  Wilson  while  he  was  living  in 
Philadelphia  engaged  in  editing  the  'American  Cyclopjedia',  and 
addressed  to  Bartram  at  his  home,  across  the  Schuylkill,  now 
Bartram's  Garden  in  West  Philadelphia. 


■  Abbol  was  bom  In  Englnnd  aboul  ITSD  and  at  an  early  ag«  was  atm  tc 
icB  by  several  promlnenl  entomologists.  He  remained  In  Georgia  and  v 
alire  In  1S40  (according  la  Swalnson),  Many  oT  his  palntlnfca  and  notes  vi 
liahed  u  Smllh  and  Abbot's  Lepldopleraus  Insects  ol  Georgia.  1T9T, 
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Number  two  b  to  his  publbhers,  Meas.  Bradford  and  Inskeep, 
written  while  he  was  canva^ing  for  the  Cyclopaedia  and  the 
Ornithology,  aod  incidentally  contains  pome  remarks  of  historic 
interest.  Number  three  is  to  Abbot  and  contains  more  ornithol- 
ogy than  probably  any  letter  of  Wibon  that  is  extant. 

Number  four  is  from  Abbot  to  Ord  when  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  compledng  Wilson's  unfinished  work. 

I.    Wilson  to  Bartram. 

PhiUd*  May  22«,  1807 
Dear  Sir 

With  this  you  will  receive  V.  4  part  1st.  of  the  Am.  Cyclopaedia. 
It  would  have  been  sent  a  week  ago  but  for  want  of  an  opportunity. 

By  the  impressions  of  my  two  first  plates  that  accompany  this 
you  will  see  that  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  Miss  Bartram  if  the 
state  of  her  health  will  permit.  We  want  well  coloured  specimens 
of  the  plates  to  be  sent  to  Boston,  Charleston,  New  York  &c.  and 
as  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  them  myself  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  apply  to  her  to  colour  the  impressions  that  are  sent 
with  this,  according  to  the  specimens  that  accompany  them,  for 
which  I  shall  make  any  return.  Perhaps  Mary  Leech  might  be 
set  to  some  parts  of  them  with  safety  which  would  lessen  the 
drudgery. 

If  this  request  should  be  considered  as  disagreeable  you  will 
not  I  am  sure  impute  it  to  any  motives  but  those  of  the  highest 
esteem  for  those  to  whom  I  make  it,  and  the  impressions  may  be 
returned  tomorrow  by.  any  safe  conveyance  with  perfect  good 
nature  on  both  sides. 

In  washing  the  blue  Jay  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process  is 
to  lay  on  the  colour  without  being  streaked  (which  you  will  see 
I  have  not  succeeded  in)  and  in  giving  the  true  tint  which  I  think 
is  nearly  approached  in  the  specimen.  Nothing  but  a  wash  is 
necessary  as  the  engraving  must  be  seen  thro  the  colour. 

But  you  know  the  whole  affair  ten  times  better  than  I  can  pretend 
to  and  as  I  shall  be  engaged  in  Drawing  on  Sunday  I  b^  you  would 
drop  me  a  line  tomorrow  by  Mr.  Leech. 
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With  sincere  and  affectionate  wishes  for  your  happiness  and 
that  of  the  family 
I  remiun  as  ever 

Dear  Sir 

Your  much  obliged  friend 

Alex.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Bartraro 

P.  S.  The  yellow  bird  has  been  coloured  with  a  too  dull  yellow 
and  the  breast  of  the  hanging  bird  may  be  more  of  a  venniUon. 

II.    Wii^oN  TO  Messrs.  Bradford  &  Inskeep. 

New  York,  Oct.  2d,  1807. 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  vi^ted  the  whole  Booksellers  of  New  York  distributed 
your  letters  and  exhibited  the  specimens  of  the  Ornithology,  called 
OD  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  been  recommeaded  and 
having  done  everything  here  for  both  works  that  I  have  been  able 
I  shall  leave  New  York  tomorrow  and  pass  slowly  through  N. 
Jersey  so  as  to  be  home  some  time  early  next  week 

Messrs.  Brisbane  and  Brannan  declined  engaging  for  any  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  Ornithology  but  reserved  their  offers  until 
the  first  number  should  be  published.  The  spedmens  attracted 
general  admiration  and  few  or  no  subscribers.  When  I  called 
on  Dr.  Miller  there  were  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  with 
him  who  desired  me  to  put  down  one  subscription  for  the  College 
and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  have  subscribed.  1  have  called 
on  Dr.  Mitchell  three  different  times  but  have  not  yet  seen  him. 
Dr.  Miller  however  with  whom  I  breakfasted  yesterday  has  pro- 
mised to  make  respectful  mention  of  the  Ornithology  in  the  Medi- 
cal Journal.  As  soon  as  the  steam  boat  returned  from  Albany 
I  called  on  Mr.  Fulton  and  mentioned  some  particulars  in  the 
article  Canal  which  1  was  anxious  he  should  see  before  its  publica- 
tion, gave  him  your  address  and  presented  him  with  a  specimen 
of  the  Ornithology  letter  press  &c.  with  which  he  was  much  pleased 
and  will  call  on  you  sometime  next  week  to  examine  what  they 
have  said  of  himself  under  "Canal'  etc  and  if  not  too  late  to  add 
what  observations  may  seem  necessaiy.    This  steam  boat  which 
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threatens  to  deprive  all  the  other  passage  boats  and  stages  of  busi- 
ness arrived  yesterday  forenoon  after  a  passage  of  160  miles  in 
27  bouts  carrying  upwards  of  60  passengers  at  7  dollars  each 
besides  their  goods  and  set  off  this  forenoon  at  ten  o'clock  with  a 
heavy  sea  and  strong  gale  approaching  to  a  storm  right  in  the 
teeth  as  we  usually  say.  The  wharves  and  vessels  were  crowded 
with  spectators  many  of  them  dubious  of  her  meeting  such  a  sea 
but  as  soon  as  the  machineiy  was  put  in  motion  she  shot  through 
the  water  as  steady  and  level  as  a  line  midst  the  shout<i  of  the  mul- 
titude 
I  am  with  sincere  esteem 

Dear  Sir 

Yours 

Alex.  Wilson. 

Ill,    Wilson  to  Abbot. 

Philftd'  Jany.  23''  1812 
I>ear  Sir 

I  this  day  rec'd  a  small  box  containing  a  roll  of  Drawings  3  in 
number  which  I  myself  delivered  to  Dr.  Barton  also  a  gmali  package 
directed  to  Wm.  Bartram  which  has  also  been  sent  to  him,  and  4 
Birds  viz.  the  small  Crow,  female  solitary  Flycatcher,  and  the  male 
and  female  Ground  dove  all  in  good  order.  The  Crow  and  the 
Flycatcher  I  had  already  figured.  The  other  two  were  very  wel- 
come; yon  will  please  to  draw  on  me  thro  Mr.  Oeniler  for  the 
amount  of  these  4  &  any  other  you  may  send,  at  the  rate  I  men- 
tioned, &  I  hereby  empower  him  to  pay  you  accordingly.  Please 
to  send  the  Chuck  wills  widow  (male)  and  egg,  and  the  beautiful 
rare  Sparrow  you  mention,  also  the  striped  Wren.  I  do  not  know 
the  large  green-billed  Woodpecker,  nor  any  woodpecker  as  large 
as  the  Woodcock,  if  you  know  of  such  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  one. 
The  Slate-coloured  ricebird  is  a  species  of  Grosbeak,  about  the 
size  of  the  rice-bird,  and  the  black-headed  green  warbler  Li  common 
in  the  Bahamas  and  sometimes  comes  to  Georgia.  It  is  not  the 
Hooded  Warbler.  The  Crossbill  you  mention  is  I  suppose  the 
female  of  the  common  one.  It  is  green  olive.  When  I  was  in 
Mississippi  Territory  two  years  ago  1  shot  the  small  yellow  Warbler 
with  rust  coloured  spots  on  the  back. 
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My  5th  Volume  is  nearly  ready  for  publication  and  I  have  nearly 
got  through  all  the  Land  birds.  Any  remarkably  rare  Hawks 
or  Owb  will  be  very  welcome  particularly  the  Swallow-tailed-  Be 
so  good  as  to  mention  the  colour  of  the  bill,  eyes  and  1^  and  any 
other  fugitive  parts.  I  shall  also  be  glad  of  any  anecdote  relative 
to  their  manners,  nest,  eggs  &c. 

I  will  send  you  a  list  of  aU  the  Land  &  Water  Birds  which  I 
have  yet  to  draw,  marking  those  with  a  ttar  that  I  think  you  can 
furnish  me  with.  In  the  mean  time  send  me  the  by  first  oppor- 
tunity what  you  can  in  a  strong  box  directed  to  A.  Wilson,  care  of 
Bradford  &  Inskeep,  Booksellers,  Philada.  Let  me  know  if  there 
be  anything  here  which  I  can  do  for  you  and  I  will  do  it  with  plea- 
sure. Can  you  inform  me  of  the  nest  or  e^s  &c  of  the  Ground 
Dove.  I  wish  you  could  procure  me  any  particulars  of  this  beauti- 
ful little  Dove.  I  presume  they  are  migratoiy.  I  hope  you  will 
soon  get  quit  of  that  distressing  complaint  the  Rheumaiam. 

How  is  my  friend  Dr.  Baldwin  &  what  has  become  of  him. 
As  I  will  send  Mr.  Oemler  the  Volumes  3,  4  &  5  in  a  few  weeks 
(5  or  6)  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  Birds  I  have  already  described. 

I  hope  you  will  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  me 
another  package,  and  write  me  at  the  same  time  by  post  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  Vessel.    Compliments  to  Mr.  Oemler  and  my 
best  wishes  foryour  health  and  happiness 
With  great  esteem 

Your  sincere  well  wisher 

Alex.  Wilson 
Mr.  Abbot 

rV.    Abbot  to  Obd, 

Mr.  George  Ord 
Naturalist 
Philadelphia 

Scriven  County  Georgia  Mar.  I8I4 
Sir: 

I  received  your  Letter  last  week  of  Dec'  last  and  from  the  great 
esteem  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  your  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  who' 
I  was  acquainted  with  during  his  Wsit  to  Georgia,  I  will  give  you 
what  Utile  information  I  am  able  respecting  the  birds  you  mention. 
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The  Islands  &  lower  Country  of  the  Southern  part^  of  Georgia 
is  the  great  rendezootts  of  the  Water  birds  but  owing  to  the  unhappy 
times  chiefly  and  other  circumstances  I  have  never  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  War  I  had 
undertaken  to  make  a  collection  of  stuffed  Birds  &  as  a  complete 
collection  of  Drawings  of  them  in  colors  as  I  was  able  for  a  Gentle- 
man in  England  but  last  fall  in  despair  of  seeing  peace  restored,  I 
retired  into  the  Country  after  having  made  about  220  Drawings 
throwed  away  a  lai^  collection  of  stuSed  skins,  have  entirely  laid 
it  aside,  &  entered  into  another  line  of  employment,  where  I 
am  in  hopes  the  mad  and  destructive  Ambition  of  the  rulers  of  the 
world  can  but  little  interfere. 

The  Carrion  croi*  builds  its  nest  in  the  large  Trees  of  the  thick 
swamps  over  the  lakes  and  the  low  wet  swamps,  I  have  never  seen 
the  eggs  but  don't  doubt  they  are  in  building  the  nest  similar  to 
the  other  kind,  they  retire  every  evening  to  the  swamps  to  roost. 
They  frequent  the  Butcher  pens.  Commons  &  the  upper  part  of 
the  Town  where  the  People  live  who  butcher  hogs  in  great  numbers 
&  walk  about  the  Streets  like  Domestic  fowls.  It  is  diverting 
to  see  when  they  throw  out  any  entrails  Si  offal  of  the  hogs  to 
see  with  what  greediness  they  seize  &  scramble  for  it  often  one 
swallowing  one  end  &  another  the  other  &  pulling  against  each 
other  till  the  strongest  pievaib,  they  often  steal  fresh  meat  when 
put  out  on  a  shed  or  other  place  to  diy  in  the  Sun  and  when  a  horse 
or  dead  cow  is  dragged  out  upon  the  commons  they  soon  light  upon 
it  in  great  numbers,  the  dogs  interrupt  them  but  are  serviceable  to 
them  in  breaking  the  Animal  up  for  them  as  I  dont  believe  they 
themselves  can  get  thro  the  skin  as  they  begin  at  the  eyes  and  vent. 
The  Turkey  Buzzard  is  accused  of  killing  young  Lambs  &  pigs 
by  picking  out  their  eyes,  but  I  believe  thb  sort  does  not.  I  have 
not  observed  a  single  T.  Buzzard  in  Company  with  them,  but  a 
few  of  the  latter  frequent  some  of  the  outskirts  of  the  Town  & 
are  also  veiy  gentle.  It  is  only  these  that  frequent  the  town  & 
common  that  are  so  domestic  for  if  you  meet  with  any  of  either 
kind  2  or  3  miles  from  town,  they  are  wild  as  the  rest  in  the  Countiy 
but  neither  species  b  by  any  means  a  shy  bird  in  Georgia.  Hav- 
ing killed  one  of  the  V.  aura  in  the  countiy  as  it  became  putrid 
the  scent  attracted  several  of  the  V.  atratus  to  settle  on  the  trees 
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round  it,  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  eat  it.  This  latter  species  is 
not  so  plentiful  in  the  country  as  about  Savannah.  Upon  killing  a 
beeve  in  the  Country,  the  scent  of  the  blood  immediately  attracts 
them  and  you  will  soon  see  them  flying  in  the  ur  gathering  from 
different  quarters  to  feed  on  the  offal  as  soon  as  it  is  left.  This  is 
the  case  with  both  species. 

The  Raven  only  frequents  the  back  inland  Countries  of  Geo^a 
&  can  inform  you  nothing  more  of  it. 

Both  the  Darters  I  esteem  but  of  one  species.  I  have  only  now 
by  me  a  drawing  of  the  male  or  black  bellied  but  have  had  them 
both  at  one  time,  in  the  female  I  remember  that  the  upper  parts 
was  similar  to  the  male  only  the  color  and  markings  more  pale 
and  obscure,  length  36  inches,  46  in  extent,  tips  of  both  mandibles 
serrated  pointing  inwards.  Frequent  the  ponds,  rivers  &  creeks 
in  the  Summer,  builds  in  Trees  in  Swamps  &  Islands  in  ponds  &c. 
makes  their  nests  of  Sticks,  often  builds  in  the  same  tree  annually 
Egg  sky  blue,  a  nest  that  was  not  very  large  had  2  eggs  in  it  & 
6  young  ones  of  different  sizes.  Commonly  sets  on  a.  stump  in  the 
water  of  mornings  in  the  spring  with  its  wings  extended  to  the  sun 
from  which  it  b  called  by  some  people  Sun  Bird:  difficult  to  be 
shot  when  swimming  keeping  its  head  only  just  above  water. 

The  Purple  GaUinule  frequents  the  Rice  fields  &  marshes  in 
the  lower  parts,  is  rare,  having  only  met  with  but  3  specimens, 
have  no  doubt  but  it  breeds  here  is  12  inches  in  length.  When 
alive,  the  naked  crown  or  spot  above  the  bill  b  bright  blue,  bill  red 
lead,  tip  yellow  ochree.  Sides  yellow  brown.  You  dont  mention 
the  Cinirious  Gallinule,  about  the  same  size  &  rarity,  the  spot 
or  the  crown  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  &  garters  red 
tip  of  the  bill  yellow.  Is  of  the  color  much  as  the  last  the  toes  b 
larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  former. 

Coot  (L  14)  extent  25))  frequents  the  Rice  fields  and  ponds  &c. 
in  Winter,  I  dont  know  that  it  breeds  here,  if  it  does  it  is  in  y* 
s"  parts  the  female  b  the  palest  in  color,  the  spot  on  y'  forehead 
b  a  bright  chestnut  brown.  I  have  been  told  there  b  3  species  of 
Coots  in  Geoigia.  I  have  bad  several  at  a  time  that  was  asserted 
to  be  of  2  species  but  upon  a  careful  examination  cou'd  observe  no 
difference  (but  in  size)  but  what  might  arise  from  age  or  sex. 

I  can  inform  you  nothing  in  respect  to  the  C.  glacialis.    I  had 
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30  Is.  in  length  ext.  53  hill  31  long  very  sharp,  roof  of  the  mouth 
serrated.  When  found  by  the  person  in  a  path  after  a  high  wind 
it  made  immediately  at  him  and  struck  him  in  hb  leg  to  the  bone, 
its  note  or  cry  verj'  loud  and  hollow. 

The  Soree  certainly  breeds  here,  there  is  numbers  of  the  young 
ones  in  the  Rice  fields  in  the  Summer,  they  differ  materially  from 
the  Adults,  1  thought  from  the  neatness  of  their  marks  &  bright- 
ness of  color  (not  usual  in  young  birds)  that  they  were  a  distinct 
species,  'till  killing  one  late  in  Aulumn  more  advanced  in  plumage 
convinced  me  of  my  mistake  but  no  bird  differs  more  in  its  growth 
than  the  lai^  streaked  Heron.  1  shonld  have  never  believed 
them  to  be  the  same  had  I  not  killed  them  in  the  middle  stages  of 
plumage. 

I  will  with  pleasure  give  you  any  information  you  desire  of  any 
otJier  birds  or  of  several  species  of  land  Birds  I  am  acquainted 
with  if  you  desire  it  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  described  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's work.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  female  yet  of  the  Louis- 
iana Kite.  I  have  not  yet  procured  one  but  observed  sev'  flying 
last  spring  in  Company  with  the  males.  I  tried  in  vain  to  shoot 
one  but  could  sev*  times  have  killed  the  males  the  tail  appeared 
to  be  barred  with  brown.  And  remain  Sir,  with  respect 
Your  obedient  humble  sen-ant 

John  Abbot 

George  Ord  Esq. 
Philadelphia 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL   NOTES    FROM    WESTERN 
MEXICO  AND  THE  TRES  MARIAS  AND  ISA- 
BELLA ISLANDS. 


Having  beard  from  my  friend,  the  late  Walter  E.  Bryant,  of  a 
number  of  business  propositions  in  his  section  (Western  Mexico) 
I  decided  to  take  a  trip  down  and  look  them  over  and  also  do  a 
little  collecting.  After  a  hasty  gathering  together  of  things  for  the 
trip  I  sailed  for  San  Bias,  Mexico,  Februaiy  11,  1905,  on  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamer '  City  of  Sydney,'  and  arrived  at  Mazatlan  Febniary 
17.  Mazatlan  and  the  Tres  Marias  Islands  were  of  particular 
interest  to  me  from  an  ornithological  standpoint.  It  was  here 
that  the  well  known  ornithologist,  the  late  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson, 
collected,  and  later  published  the  first  information  regarding  the 
ornithology  of  the  Tres  Marias  Islands  and  Isabella  Island,  all  of 
which  I  hoped  to  visit  before  returning  to  the  States. 

The  rocks  forming  part  of  the  harbor  entrance  of  Mazatlan, 
with  a  number  of  others  lying  to  the  north  of  it,  were  covered  with 
Heeraiann's  and  Western  Gulls  and  California  Brown  Pelicans, 
while  numbers  of  boobies,  wliich  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
Blue-footed  Booby,  were  fishing  in  a  little  channel  forming  a  slight 
break  in  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  proper.  A  full  day  was  spent 
here  while  the  steamer  took  on  and  discharged  cargo,  and  from  an 
old  darky  boatman  that  spoke  English,  I  learned  that  it  was  easier 
to  get  to  Isabella  Island  from  San  Bl^  than  from  Mazatlan. 
Isabella  Island  was  passed  on  the  way  down  to  San  Bias,  which 
was  reached  the  next  day,  Pebniaiy  19.  The  steamer  anchored 
about  two  miles  oR  shore,  which  was  reached  by  a  small  twenty- 
foot  boat  run  by  the  natives.  From  a  native  who  spoke  a  little 
English,  I  learned  that  the  Plateno  Rancho  and  Don  Walterio,  as 
they  called  Mr.  Bryant,  were  ten  miles  away,  across  a  small  bay, 
reached  in  a  ten-foot  dugout  or  canoe.  So,  after  some  trouble  in 
finding  a  man  to  take  me  over,  I  bimdled  my  luggage  into  a  canoe 
and  set  sail.  On  arrival  at  the  ranch  landing,  some  two  hours 
later,  I  foimd  one  of  the  fiercest  looking  crowds  lined  up  to  greet 
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me  I  think  1  ever  saw,  machetes  and  knives  being  everywhere  in 
evidence,  so  much  so  that  I  came  near  giving  up,  right  then  and 
there,  all  thoughts  of  business  and  ornithology.  However,  as 
I  was  not  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  I  took  courage,  and  after  re- 
peated inquiries  as  to  Don  Walterio,  managed  to  make  myself 
understood,  and  with  three  mosos  stringing  behind  with  my 
luggage,  set  forth  for  the  ranch  house,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  through  the  banana  plantation  of  which  Mr.  Bryant  was 
superintendent.  The  dogs  soon  announced  my  approach,  and  as 
I  reached  the  shelter  of  the  porch  he  came  out  to  greet  me.  Which 
of  the  two  was  the  more  glad  to  see  the  other  will  never  be  answered. 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  telling  the 
latest  news  from  civilized  parts,  and  in  getting  in  return  points 
regardmg  the  birds,  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  the  business  I  had  come 
down  to  transact. 

San  Bias  is  a  small  coast  port  in  the  Territory  of  Tepic,  with 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  in  latitude  20°-21°  and  longitude 
105°-106°.  The  town,  which  consists  of  a  few  stores,  government 
buildings  and  a  number  of  brick  and  wooden  houses  of  the  better 
class,  besides  the  regular  palapi  houses  of  the  natives,  is  situated 
close  to  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  estero  which  forms  all  the 
harbor  the  place  aSords,  and  is  available  for  only  the  smaller  craft. 
The  surrounding  country  is  level  for  a  few  miles  and  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent,  but  most  of  the  crops  come  from  the  San- 
tiago district,  some  twenty  miles  away  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  About  five  miles  northeast  of  the  town  the  moim- 
tains  begin,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  line  and  swinging  to  the 
south  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  directly  back  of  the  banana 
ranch.  Here  are  two  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  whole  range ;  they 
are  the  compass  of  the  San  Bias  sailor,  as  nill  be  shown  later  on  in 
my  story.  The  estero  forming  the  harbor  for  San  Bias  b  one  of 
the  three  mouths  of  the  Suitiago  River,  and  runs  northward  parallel 
to  the  coast  line  for  about  fifteen  miles  until  it  meets  the  main 
channel  of  the  river.  This  river  and  its  banks,  which  at  low  tide 
are  hard  black  sand,  offer  many  opportunities  to  the  ornithologist 
in  the  way  of  water  birds,  while  the  natives  gather  from  the  bushes, 
partly  covered  by  water  at  high  tide,  a  small  oyster,  relbhed  by 
native  and  tourist  alike,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  food  for  that  section  and  is  also  shipped  inland. 
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A  number  of  small  groves  of  cocoanut  palms  give  shade  to  the 
town  and  supply  nesting  places  for  parrots,  woodpeckers,  crows, 
blackbirds,  and  orioles,  and  a  roosting  place  for  the  ever  present 
vultures  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  chickens  and  hogs,  take  the 
place  of  a  sanitary  department.  The  land  that  is  or  has  been 
cultivated  in  years  past  has  on  it  a  few  scattered  trees  which  afford 
nesting  sites  for  some  of  the  commoner  birds,  while  the  bushes  and 
undergrowth  bordering  the  roads  are  literally  alive  with  quail, 
doves,  parrots,  parakeets,  Groove-billed  Anis,  trogons,  and  numer- 
ous  small  birds,  which  from  sunrise  till  about  7.30  a.  U.  make 
■one  think  all  the  birds  in  the  whole  Territory  are  congregated  there. 
With  the  two  mouths  of  the  Santiago  River,  one  at  the  front  of  the 
town,  the  other  to  the  south  of  it,  and  the  good  shore  line  of  sandy 
beach,  one  can  get  all  he  desires  in  the  way  of  water  birds;  and, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  this  particular  section  is  certainly  an  ideal  place 
for  collecting.  But  with  all  these  inducements,  don't  think  for 
an  instant  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  walk  out  and  load  up  with 
land  and  water  birds  without  any  trouble.  Along  the  beaches  the 
mosquitoes  and  a  veiy  small  species  of  sand  fly  make  you  long 
to  get  back  to  the  net  shelter  in  your  room,  while  the  same  little 
plagues  attend  collecting  in  the  field.>(,  with  the  addition  of  the 
black  ant,  which  stings  with  its  tail,  and  the  "weaners,"  a  very 
small  species  of  tick  —  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
except  when  in  bunches  of  thousands  on  your  clothes.  These 
weaners  are  on  every  blade  of  grass  and  bush,  and  one  has  lochange 
his  clothes  immediately  in  coming  in  from  the  field,  smoking  them 
thoroughly  being  about  the  only  way  to  get  them  off.  About  all 
the  collecting  must  be  done  from  day-break  to  7  or  8  o'clock,  on 
.account  of  the  heat,  and  after  about  8  o'clock  all  the  birds  have 
retired  to  the  undergrowth  for  the  day,  from  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  dislodge  them  or  to  get  one  should  you  shoot  it.  The 
Tainy  and  hot  season  is  said  to  last  from  about  June  15  until  the 
1st  to  the  15th  of  November,  during  which  period  this  section  is 
"visited  by  destructive  thunderstorms  or  chubascos. 

From  February  18  until  March  11  a  little  collecting  was  done 
on  and  around  the  banana  ranch,  with  a  few  days  at  San 
Bias,  and  during  this  period  the  majority  of  the  commoner  birds 
-were  secured.    An  estero  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  back  of 
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the  rancb  house  engaged  my  attention  for  a  number  of  mornings. 
The  trees  and  palms  overlapped,  forming  a  complete  canopy  for 
the  streams,  and  it  was  down  this  shady  way  that  the  birds  were 
wont  to  pass  daily  in  their  search  for  food,  at  about  8  A.  H. 
Although  it  seemed  as  though  thousands  passed  me,  I  was  never 
able  to  find  out  where  they  went  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
estero. 

While  in  San  Bias,  on  March  I,  I  was  fortunat?  in  meeting  Mr. 
Geo.  Beennaker,  manager  for  the  Union  Fertilizer  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  as  he  was  saiUng  for  the  Trea  Marias  IsUnds 
that  night,  I  engaged  passage  and  board  on  the  isUnd  for  the 
trip.  When  we  left,  at  10.30  p.  m.,  the  wind  was  fair  and  light, 
as  it  always  is  at  night  at  that  time  of  year,  and  after  a  good  night's 
sleep,  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  on  top  of  the  cabin  trunk,  we  arose  to 
find  the  islands  still  many  miles  away.  That  day  and  most  of  that 
nest  night  we  were  rolling  on  the  long  easy  swells  without  a  breath 
of  air  to  fill  our  sails,  and  bird  life  seemed  also  to  have  vanished 
with  the  wind.  A  few  Heermann's  and  Western  Gulls  came  near 
the  boat,  and  a  few  pairs  of  Man-o'-War  Birds  and  Red-billed 
Tropic  Birds  were  sailing  gracefully  high  in  the  air.  After  beating 
back  and  forth  in  the  light  wind  that  sprung  up  toward  daybreak, 
we  arrived  off  White  Rock  about  5.30  A.  M.  and  cast  anchor. 
Some  fifteen  men  and  two  women  were  already  settled  in  palapi 
houses  on  the  small  stretch  of  sandy  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  highest 
cliff,  and  the  white  tents  of  the  'boss'  looked  very  inviting  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning.  We  landed  in  a  small  canoe,  reaching  the 
beach  without  getting  much  wet,  and  the  little  twenty-ton  schooner 
'Concha  Sofia'  set  sail  for  San  Bias,  to  return  for  us  in  about  ten 
days,  with  supplies,  mail,  etc.,  from  the  mainland.  White  Rock 
lies  almost  directly  between  Magdalena  and  Cleofa  Islands  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  narrow  rough  channel  of  about  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  fonner,  in  longitude 
106°-107°,  latitude  21°-21i°.  As  one  would  infer  from  its  name, 
this  island  is  solid  rock,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  200 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  top  for  the  most  part  is  a  nearly  level 
plateau.  The  walb  rise  almost  perpendiculariy  from  the  sea,  and 
outside  of  a  small  stretch  of  sandy  beach  on  which  our  camp  wa» 
placed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  land.    The  natives  had  already 
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cut  a  oarrow  trail  to  the  top,  about  nine  inches  wide,  and  while 
they  ran  easily  up  and  down  it,  most  novices  perspire  freely  from 
fear  the  first  few  times  of  ascent  and  descent.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  1  could  go  up  and  down  without  this  inconvenience, 
but  I  was  never  able,  with  my  heavy  boots,  to  do  so  with  the  ease 
that  the  natives  did  with  their  bare  feet  or  light  leather  soles. 

After  seeing  my  stuff  safely  stored  in  the  tent,  which  Mr.  Beer^ 
maker  most  kindly  shared  with  me,  I  set  out  for  the  top  of  the 
island,  and  after  the  experience  just  related  in  connection  with  the 
trail  I  gained  the  top.  On  casting  my  eyes  about,  rather  a  novel 
sight  met  my  gaze.  A  gang  of  natives  were  picking  up  chunks  of 
guano,  a  few  pairs  of  Man-o'-War  Birds  floated  lazily  overhead, 
screaming  Red-billed  Tropic  Birds  circled  the  rock.  Boobies  were 
coming  and  going  to  their  roosting  places  on  the  sides  of  the  clifTs, 
and  on  either  hand  were  the  wooded  islands.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  a  systematic  seareh  of  the  island,  and  I  returned  to 
camp  well  satisfied  with  my  first  day's  work.  The  next  day  work 
commenced  in  earnest,  numerous  birds,  lizards  and  photographs 
being  secured,  and  out  of  a  cover  from  a  dry  goods  box,  supported 
by  four  sticks,  a  skinning  table  was  erected  under  the  shelter  of 
the  overiianging  cliff. 

As  White  Rock  contained  no  water  for  drinking  and  cooking, 
and  as  the  only  wood  was  the  drift  wood  the  waves  brought  in, 
we  were  compelled  to  send  the  canoe  to  Cleofa  Island  about 
every  third  day  for  water  and  wood.  I  decided  to  accompany 
the  canoe  party  on  its  first  trip  after  my  arrival,  and,  with  gun, 
collecting  pistol,  and  camera,  left  camp  about  6  a.  m.  The  stream 
in  Cleofa  having  the  most  water  and  nearest  to  our  camp  came 
down  from  the  hills  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  island,  and  this 
necessitated  our  landing  through  the  surf.  The  landing  was 
successfully  made,  and  after  a  full  day  spent  on  the  island  I 
returned  to  the  canoe  loaded  down  with  birds,  every  pocket  of 
my  skeleton  coat  filled,  and  some  dozen  or  more  good  photo- 
graphs. 

But  no  such  good  luck  attended  our  departure.  On  the  first 
attempt  to  launch  the  canoe  we  were  swamped  by  the  breakers, 
and  the  canoe  being  overturned,  I  lost  my  gun,  my  birds  were 
spoiled  for  specimens,  and  my  camera  was  nearly  ruined.  On 
a  second  trial,  however,  we  passed  safely  through. 
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Three  weeks  were  spent  on  the  "Rock,"  during  which  time  & 
number  of  Brewster's  Boobies  were  caught  while  roosting  at  night 
on  the  top  of  the  island,  and  Red-billed  Tropic  Birds  were  secured 
in  the  daytime  while  on  their  eggs  or  with  their  young.  A  series 
of  both  species,  with  young  of  the  latter,  were  put  up. 

Another  trip  was  made  to  Cleofa  Island  in  the  canoe,  and  this 
time  we  fared  as  previously,  only  everything  was  tied  in  so  that  we 
lost  nothing  except  all  the  small  birds  1  had  gotten  with  my  collect- 
ing pistol,  with  the  exception  of  one  Cardinal,  which  is  now  in  my 
collection  and  whose  plumage  still  shows  the  wetting  it  got. 

During  our  stay  at  the  Rock  the  schooner  in  which  we  came  was 
wrecked  at  San  Bias  by  a  '  chubasco '  when  ready  to  start  on  her 
return  trip  with  mail  and  suppUes,  and  we  made  our  return  in 
a  leaky  open  twenty-foot  yawl  boat  sent  out  in  place  of  the  wrecked 
schooner. 

A  few  days  were  spent  at  Tepic,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  and 
some  fifty  miles  inland  by  stage  coach.  Here  I  managed  to  get 
my  camera  partly  fixed,  my  watch  repaired,  and  collected  a  few 
birds,  besides  attending  to  other  business  I  had  on  hand.  From 
here  a  trip  was  made  to  Santiago  by  stage,  some  twenty  miles,  and 
it  was  my  intention  to  go  down  the  river  from  here  to  San  Bias  by 
canoe,  but  it  proved  impracticable  and  I  returned  by  stage. 

On  arriWng  at  San  Bias  I  secured  a  boat  and  crew  and  on  April 
6,  at  8  P.  M.,  set  sail  for  Isabella  Island,  some  forty  miles  northwest 
of  San  Bias  and  twenty  miles  o9  the  coast.  My  boat  this  time 
was  an  open  twenty-five  foot  ship's  yawl,  well  caulked,  and  manned 
by  a  captain  and  two  boys.  The  wind  was,  as  usual,  light,  but  by 
the  next  noon  the  captain  pointed  out  an  bland  and  said  it  was 
Isabella. 

Later  on  I  discovered  it  was  only  one  of  the  Tres  Marias  group, 
and  it  was  then  that  I  learned  that  he  could  not  read  the  compass 
and  was  really  steering  by  taking  observations  by  the  two  tall 
peaks  back  of  the  Plateno  Rancho.  On  returning  later  to  San 
Bias  I  found  that  these  peaks  were  the  compass  of  most  of  the 
sailors  in  that  section.  The  second  night  out  a  'chubasco,'  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  waterspout,  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  us,  and  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  the  8th,  found  us  still 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  island  with  no  breeze,  and  it  was  not 
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until  3.30  P.  M.  that  we  landed  od  the  little  stretch  of  sandy  beach 
in  the  baj  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  All  during  this  day  we 
were  in  sight  of  laige  flocks  of  birds  following  schools  of  fish ;  those 
which  I  distinguished  were  Brewster's  Booby,  R«d-billed  Tropic 
Bird,  Heennann's  Gull,  Man-o'-War  Bird,  Black  Petrel,  and 
Wedge-tailed  Shearwater.  A  number  of  puffins  and  small  gulls 
were  also  seen,  but  could  not  be  identified. 

Isabella  Island  is  three  quarters,  of  a  mile  long  by  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  150  feet  high  at  its  highest  point,  with  a  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  lies  in  longi- 
tude lOS^-lOe',  latitude  22^-224=.  The  northeastern  side  of  the 
isUnd  is  covered  with  long  grass  about  sixteen  inches  high,  while 
the  southwestern  side  is  high  and  rocky,  with  stunted  trees  or 
bushes  scattered  here  and  there.  The  central  part  of  the  island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crater,  is  low  and  rocky  and  covered  with 
bushes,  which  also  cover  the  sides  of  the  crater.  After  landing  our 
stores  and  anchoring  the  boat  out  in  the  little  bay,  the  crew  pitched 
camp,  making  a  tent  out  of  the  mainsail  and  using  the  jib  for  a 
floor  covering  to  sleep  on.  Nearly  four  days  were  spent  on  the 
island,  during  which  time  I  was  busily  engaged  in  skinning  birds, 
taking  photographs,  and  collecting  eggs  of  the  Blue-footed  Booby, 
Red-biUed  Tropic  Bird,  and  Man-o'-War  Bird.  A  small  Tem 
—  the  Pacific  Sooty  —  had  already  bred  and  gone,  as  had  also 
the  Royal  Tem.  One  day  the  crew  found  a  nest  of  young  Great 
Blue  Herons  which  I  had  overlooked  when  going  over  the  island. 
As  the  man  who  had  suppUed  us  with  provisions  had  somewhat, 
neglected  us,  these  young  birds  came  in  well  for  food,  and  were 
relished  by  us,  as  were  also  fresh  eggs  of  the  Blue-footed  Booby  and 
Man-o'-War  Bird,  which  we  made  into  omelets.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day  one  of  the  boys  set  the  long  grass  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  island  on  fire,  which  burned  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  threatened  to  drive  us  from  the  island.  Luckily 
at  this  time  there  were  no  birds  breeding  on  that  part  of  the  island, 
and  by  the  time  we  left  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out.  With  the 
exception  of  the  boat  drifting  ashore  on  the  sandy  beach  one  stormy 
night,  which  caused  no  damage,  there  were  no  mishaps  or  starthng 
experiences  while  on  the  island.  About  noon  of  the  12th  we 
started  back  for  San  Bias,  and  as  we  had  a  very  heavy  fair  wind 
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we  made  port  in  about  eight  hours,  stopping  on  the  way  to  look 
over  a  lai^  white  rock  called  Piedra  Blanca,  in  hope  of  finding 
some  birds  breeding  there.  But  in  this  we  were  disappointed, 
as  the  fishennen  were  constantly  visiting  the  rock,  and  while  the 
birds  roosted  there,  none  were  found  breeding. 

On  my  arrival  at  San  Bias  I  was  met  by  the  Capatas  of  the 
rancho,  who  informed  me  that  Mr.  Biyant  had  been  very  ill  ever 
since  my  departure,  and  begging  me  to  come  over  to  the  rancho  at 
once,  which  I  did.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  I  found  him  in  quite 
bad  shape.  As  he  had  had  little  nourishing  food  proper  for  a  sick 
man  for  some  seven  days,  I  at  once  killed  some  Chachalacas  and 
doves  to  make  soup  of.  The  next  nine  days  were  spent  attending 
to  Mr.  Bryant's  wants,  blowing  eggs,  and  collecting  a  few  birds, 
and  on  the  21st  of  April,  after  packing  up  his  belongings  I  managed 
to  get  him  aboard  the  steamer  bound  for  San  Francisco.  From 
this  time  on  to  the  3d  of  May,  a  few  specimens  were  collected 
around  San  Bias  during  spare  time,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
date  I  came  down  with  a  bad  attack  of  fever,  called  "colentura" 
in  that  section.  This  laid  me  up  for  nearly  ten  days.  On  the 
17th  I  caught  the  steamer  for  San  Francisco.  The  following  day 
was  spent  at  Masatlan,  and  eight  days  later  I  arrived  off  the 
quarantine  station  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  extra  precautions  were  being  taken  to  guard  against  yellow 
fever  from  the  south,  and  after  a  rigid  inspection  I  failed  to  pass 
and  was  not  allowed  to  land,  being  sent  to  the  quarantine  station 
at  Angel  Island.  After  remaining  here  until  the  authorities  were 
satisfied  that  I  would  not  come  down  with  yellow  fever  or  any 
other  contagious  disease,  I  was  allowed  to  depart  and  was  sent 
over  to  the  city  by  a  tug.  On  the  way  to  the  hotel  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  my  friend  Mr.  Bryant,  this  being  the  first  news  I 
had  beard  of  him  since  bidding  him  good-by  at  San  Bias.  Poor 
Bryantl  He  was  a  devoted  ornithologist,  and  well  do  I  remember 
his  last  words  to  me  as  we  parted  on  the  ship:  "Bailey,  we  will 
get  a  whack  at  the  hummers  down  here  yet." 

Thus  ended  my  trip,  which  was  rather  successful  in  a  business 
way  and,  even  counting  hardships  and  mishaps,  was  enjoyable, 
and  added  many  fine  specimens  of  birds,  eggs,  and  a  few  mammals 
.and  insects  to  my  collection.  , 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  birds  collected  or  observed  during 
this  trip  to  San  Bias  and  the  nei^boring  islands. 

y  Annotaied  List  of  Birds. 

I.  ITria  troUe  californka.  Caufornia  Mitrre.— Laig«  uumben 
of  theee  birds  were  seen  from  the  steamer  when  going  south,  and  for  at 
least  a  day  before  arriving  at  the  Golden  Gate  coming  northward. 
V  2.  Lanu  ocddsntaliB.  Westeihi  GrLL. — These  birds  were  common 
all  during  the  trip,  foUowing  the  steamer  both  goiog  and  coming,  and  also 
common  on  the  beaches  of  the  mainland  at  and  near  San  Bias.  On  White 
Rock  and  Isabella  Islands,  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  nere  ever  pres- 
ent while  I  was  skinning  birds,  and  fought  for  the  bodies  as  I  threw 
them  out  to  them.  While  I  was  not  engaged  in  skinning  specimens, 
these  birds  strutted  around  camp  picking  up  scrape,  and  also  followed 
me  as  I  walked  over  the  islands,  and  if  I  scared  a  parent  Booby  or  a  Man- 
o'-War  Bird  from  its  nest,  not  many  seconds  elapsed  before  the  gulls  had 
their  eggs.  No  nests  of  this  species  were  discovered  on  any  of  the  islands 
le  mainland. 
Lanu  haermanni.  Heeruann'b  Gull.— These  birds,  like  the 
Western  Gull,  were  ever  present  on  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  especially 
near  the  mouth  of  the  estero,  also  on  both  Isabella  Island  and  White  Rock. 
Tlieir  habits  were  simitar  to  those  of  the  Western  Gull  as  regards  waiting 
for  bodies  to  be  thrown  out  to  them,  stealing  eggs,  etc..  and  occasionally 
they  followed  a  Booby  and  tried  to  make  it  disgorge.  One  day  while 
sitting  on  a  rock  in  front  of  camp  at  White  Rock  wsJting  tor  lunch,  I  saw 
one  of  a  pair  of  Great  Rufoiis-bellied  Kingfishers  fishing  from  a  rock  about 
twenty  feet  further  on.  As  it  relumed  to  its  perch  from  one  of  its  little 
plunges,  a  Heennann's  Gull  swooped  down  and  tried  to  get  its  food  before 
it  could  be  swallowed.  The  kingfisher  dove  to  the  water  and  at  each 
descent  of  the  gull,  dove  below,  these  tactics  being  kept  up  until  the  gull 
got  disgusted  and  left.  From  the  actions  of  some  pairs  on  a  rock  to  the 
north  of  Isabella  Island  I  am  sure  these  birds  were  breeding  there,  and 
y   also  on  a  rock  off  Cleofa  Island,  neither  place  being  accessible. 

^  4.  Stoma  maxima.  Royal  Tern. —  This  large  tern  was  seen  on 
the  beaches  of  the  mainland  between  San  Bias  and  the  Plateno  Rancho 
in  small  flocks  of  from  four  to  eight.  A  number  also  were  seen  on  Isabella 
Island,  where  I  am  positive  they  had  bred  previously  to  my  arrival  on 
April  8,  as  I  found  a  number  of  nests  with  egg  shells  near  by,  [4aced  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  island.  Being  very  familiar  with  the  eggs  of  this 
,     species  I  am  sure  I  was  not  mistaken  in  their  identity. 

V  6.     Btonia  antUlanun.     Least  Tern.—  For  about    ten  days  around 

April  12  these  little  terns  were  common  at  the  mouth  of  the  estero  at  San 
Bias,  where  they  were  feeding  upon  schools  of  small  6sb  which  came  down 
with  the  current.  At  the  time  of  my  departure.  May  17,  they  had  entirely 
disappeared,  going  northward. 
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6.  Bt«nui  foUginoM  ciUaallg.  Pacific  Soon  Tern. —  I  had  been 
told  by  both  the  captain  of  my  boat  and  Mr.  Geo.  Beermaker,  that 
on  the  northern  greasy  slope  of  Isabella  Island  I  would  find  thousands  of 
a  small  white  gull  breeding,  but  on  going  over  the  ridge  I  found  to  my 
sorrow  that  th^  had  bred  and  gone.  Everywhere  scattered  amougst 
the  tall  rank  grass  could  be  seen  the  well  worn  neats  of  the  season,  and 
BO  thick  were  they  that  we  could  hardly  step  without  treading  on  a  neet. 
But  what  puziled  me  most  was  the  number  of  skeletons  of  dead  birds 
scattered  everywhere  about.  The  skeletons  were  almost  complete,  with 
the  long  wing  feathers,  toil  and  head  feathers  still  in  place,  so  I  presume 
that  either  the  gulls  or  crabs  and  lizards  had  eaten  everything  clean.  If 
these  were  old  birds,  and  the  remains  proved  clearly  that  they  were,  what 
could  have  killed  them7  and  what  had  become  of  the  eggs?  as  I  was  unable 
to  find  a  single  nest  with  even  spoiled  eggs  in  it.  I  should  estimate  that 
at  least  five  hundred  dead  birds  were  seen,  and  the  cause  of  their  death 
will  have  to  be  explained  by  some  one  arriving  in  time  for,  and  staying 
through,  the  breedirtg  season.  Mr.  Beermaker  informed  me  that  when 
visiting  the  island  the  previous  year,  the  last  of  March,  theee  birds  were 
just  laying,  but  as  I  paid  my  visit  to  their  nesting  site  on  April  S,  they 
must  breed  earlier  some  seasons  than  others.  A  single  skeleton  was  saved 
and  is  now  in  my  collection.  Large  Bocks  of  these  terns  were  seen  off  Isa- 
bella  Island,  followiiig  schools  of  small  fish,  and  a  few  roosted  on  the  rocky 
face  of  the  southeastern  end  of  the  island  during  the  daytime. 

The  cries  of  this  bird,  with  the  squak  of  the  boobies,  were  most  notice- 
able after  dark,  and  as  they  could  be  seen  and  heard  going  and  coming  at 
all  times  of  night,  they  probably  gather  as  much  food  by  night  as  by 
day. 

7.  Puflaniu  cuneatuB.  WBDaE^ui-Eo  Shearwater. —  A  number 
of  birds  which  I  took  to  be  of  this  species  were  seen  between  Cape  St.  Lucas 
and  Mazatlan,  but  none  were  taken,  neither  were  they  seen  near  the  coast 
of  San  Bias  nor  around  the  islands,  excepting  Isabella. 

8.  Oceanodronut  meUnlft.  Black  Petrbl.—  This  species  was  very 
common  between  the  mainland  and  islands,  and  from  what  I  learned  they 
must  have  bred  on  the  lower  end  of  Geofa  Island,  and  on  White  Rock 
later  in  the  season,  although  no  eggs  were  taken  during  my  stay  at  the 
latter  place. 

9.  PhoKthon  BthsniiB.  Ren-BrLLED  Tropic  Bird. —  This  beauti- 
ful bird  I  first  found  breeding  on  White  Rock,  and  during  my  stay  of  three 
weeks,  a  number  of  cavities  containing  their  neariy  fully  fledged  young 
were  discovered,  and  also  fresh  eggs.  On  Isabella  Island,  April  8  to  12, 
nearly  full  grown  young  and  a  number  of  fresh  eggs  wero  also  found,  so  I 
imagine  they  have  two  settings.  In  every  case  an  old  bird  was  found  in 
the  cavity  with  young  or  eggs,  and  from  a  broken  and  sucked  egg  I  found 
in  one,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Western  or  Heermann's  Gulls  even 
entered  here  for  food.    If  such  is  the  case  I  know  they  had  a  hard  time 
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to  get  it,  as  1  found  quite  often  to  my  sorrow  that  the  Tropic  Bird's  power- 
ful, ah&rp  beak  would  penetrate  through  my  canvaa  hat,  or  if  the  cavitj 
was  large  enough  to  permit  of  it,  my  heavy  canvas  jacket.  While  one  of 
the  old  birds  is  always  on  the  tuxt  and  gives  its  shrill  scream  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  thus  making  the  cavity  easily  located,  the  young  or 
e^  is  not  BO  easily  reached  aa  one  would  think.  Only  in  one  case  did 
I  find  an  old  bird  on  its  neet  where  I  could  photograph  it,  that  case  being 
under  a  ledge  of  a  cliS  and  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  face.  The 
majority  were  in  cavities  from  two  to  three  feet  back,  and  it  takes  quite 
a  lot  of  manoeuvring  to  get  either  bird  or  egg  out.  The  majority  of  the 
birds  I  found  were  in  poor  [dumage,  the  constant  going  in  and  out  of  the 
small  nesting  cavities  having  worn  the  beautiful  long  tail  feathers  until 
some  of  the  ends  had  broken  oS,  while  others  captured  had  none  or  new 
ones  just  growing  out.  Their  flight  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  terns,  and 
the  rapid  wing  beat  and  long  tail  feathers  make  this  bird  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  other  at  a  great  distance.  Both  birds  take  turns 
in  incubating  and  caring  for  the  young,  and  during  this  period  the  bird 
in  the  cavity  is  fed  by  its  mate.  The  female,  and  sometimes  both  birds, 
is  found  in  the  cavity  for  three  or  four  days  before  the  single  c^g  is 
deposited.  While  graceful  on  the  wing  this  bird  is  most  awkward  on  its 
feet,  and  when  alighting  to  look  for  a  nesting  site  drags  itself  along  like 
a  bird  with  both  legs  broken.  The  coloring  of  a  seriee  of  eggs  in  my 
collection  varies  from  a  creamy  dirty  yellow  ground  color,  spotted  with 
a  darker  yellow,  to  a  dark  red  ground  color,  spotted  with  a  darker  red. 

Two  cases  of  removing  their  young  happened  while  I  was  on  White 
Rock,  both  of  tbem  similar.  Two  old  birds  and  their  single  young  were 
found  in  a  cavity,  and  I  took  one  old  bird  to  skin  that  uight,  expecting  to 
get  the  remaining  parent  and  young  the  next  morning.  On  returning 
the  next  day  great  was  my  astomshroent  to  find  the  two  birds  gone, 
and  still  further  was  it  taxed  when  1  found,  after  careful  search,  the  two 
birds  in  another  cavity  twenty  to  thirty  feet  away, 

9,  8nla  nabooxil.  Blue-pootbo  Boost, —  This  species  I  did  not 
find  south  of  Isabella  Island,  where  they  were  breeding  abundantly.  Few 
were  seen  fishing  to  the  south  of  the  island,  and  while  the  lai|^t  colony 
was  situated  on  the  beach  of  the  cove  on  the  south  side,  they  invariably 
passed  out  of  the  entrance  and,  circling  the  island,  did  their  fishing  north- 
ward, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  birds  never  nest  near  colonies  of 
Sula  brewtteri,  nor  do  the  two  speciee  fish  over  the  same  area.  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  other  persons'  opinions  on  this  subject.  At  the  time  of 
my  departure  from  Isabella  Island,  April  12,  a  number  of  pairs  of  Svta 
hmo^eri  had  arrived  and  had  started  to  build  nests  on  a  small  rocky  point 
forming  part  of  one  arm  of  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  their  arrival  here  to  nest  was  caused  by  the  treatment 
they  had  received  on  their  own  nesting  grounds  —  White  Rock.  The 
cause  of  this  departure  will  be  explained  later  on  under  that  species. 
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All  around  our  camp,  which  was  pitched  under  the  low  buabcB  bordering 
the  little  bay,  were  pairs  of  boobies,  one  or  the  other  of  the  pair  covering 
the  eggs  while  the  mate  stood  close  by.  This,  however,  was  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  fishing  being  mostly  done  before  ten  a.  u.  and  after 
four  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  time  one  or  the  other  of  the  birds  always 
remained  on  the  eggs  to  keep  the  gulls  from  stealing  them.  The  poor 
boobies  hod  a  hard  time  of  it  here,  as  the  Man-o'-War  Birds  nested  just 
back  of  them  in  the  bushes,  and  lucky  was  the  booby  who  passed  in  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  without  having  to  disgorge  part,  or  maybe  the  whole, 
of  its  day's  catch  to  this  robber.  Numbers  of  nests  were  on  the  sandy 
beach  just  above  high  tide,  while  others  were  still  further  back  under  the 
shrubbery  and  below  the  Man-o'-War  Birds,  and  still  another  colony  was 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  southwestern  side  of  the  island.  All 
the  birds  were  very  tame,  and  I  think  had  not  been  molested  since  the 
expedition  of  the  Biological  Survey  in  1867,  as  Mr.  Beermaker  on  landing 
in  search  of  guano  deposits  ia  March,  1904,  had  not  found  tbem  breeding 
at  that  time,  nor  had  he  disturbed  them  in  any  way.  When  I  first  started 
in  to  get  a  series  of  eggs,  I  used  my  foot  to  temove  the  booby  from  them, 
but  after  the  first  few  attempts  I  found  that  the  sharp  beak  whenever 
it  came  in  contact  with  my  leg  drew  blood,  and  almost  penetrated  through 
my  cowhide  boots,  so  1  soon  abandoned  this  method.  Two  ^gs  were 
generally  the  complete  set  and  but  three  sets  of  three  were  discovered 
while  on  the  island,  and  in  some  cases  highly  incubated  tingle  eggs  weie 
found.  In  case  of  the  latter  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  gulls  had  stolen 
one  of  the  eggs  after  incubation  had  commenced.  No  nest  was  made, 
a  slight  hollow  being  scratched  in  the  sand  or  earth,  while  those  on  the 
rocky  side  of  the  island  simply  deposited  them  on  the  bare  rock  or  on  the 
little  drifted  earth  that  happened  to  be  on  its  surface.  During  the  moon- 
light nights  these  boobies  could  be  seen  going  and  coming,  and  I  have  do 
doubt  their  beat  catches  were  made  at  this  time,  as  they  n-ere  then  unmo- 
lested by  the  Man-o'-War  Birds.  Single  fresh  eggs  gathered  by  the  crew 
were  made  into  omelets,  but  the  flavor  n-as  rather  rank. 

10.  SuU  braWBtari.  Brewster's  Boobt. —  This  species  was  com- 
mon along  the  coast  at  San  Bias,  roosting  on  the  small  rocks  near  the 
shore  and  on  a  large  white  rock  some  ten  miles  west  of  San  Bios,  called 
Piedra  Blanca,  but  on  none  of  these  rocks  did  they  breed.  All  the  birds 
in  this  section  belonged  to  the  colony  breeding  on  Wl  ite  Rock,  and  many 
traversed  the  sixty  miles  back  and  forth  daily  from  their  nesting  and 
roosting  place  on  the  Rock  to  their  feeding  grounds  near  the  coast.  Never 
did  I  gee  a  Blue-footed  Booby  in  this  section;  hence  my  assertion  that  the 
Brewster's  Boobies  went  east  and  south  from  their  colony  to  fish,  while 
the  Blue-footed  Boobies  went  northward.  Thousands  of  these  boobiee 
were  roosting  on  White  Rock  and  some  few  had  been  laj^ng  previous 
to  our  arrival,  but  as  the  workmen  had  robbed  the  nests  ss  fast  as  eggs 
had  been  deposited,  the  birds  had  become  disgusted  and  stopped  laying 
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for  the  time  being,  although  they  still  continued  to  use  the  rock  as  a  roost- 
ing place.  It  was  the  guaDO  from  this  countleas  fiqck  of  birds,  which 
probably  had  been  breeding  there  for  centuries,  that  the  men  were  engaged 
in  collecting.  During  the  day  when  not  fishing  they  roosted  on  the  ddee 
of  the  island  and  when  the  men  left  the  top  to  come  down  to  supper  at 
mx,  they  returned  to  the  top  of  the  island  to  rooet  and  make  their  so-called 
neats.  Many  an  evening,  as  I  sat  at  my  diitining  table  or  in  front  of  camp 
waiting  for  supper,  have  I  watched  these  birds  as  they  came  in  from  their 
day's  fishing  excursion.  From  about  five  o'clock  on,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  could  be  seen  small  flocks  of  from  four  to  twenty  making 
for  the  island,  and  after  circling  half  around  it,  would  generally  alight  on 
the  top,  but  a  few  preferred  to  roost  in  the  caves  in  the  cliffs  of  the  island. 

Numerous  visits  to  the  top  of  the  rock  were  made  at  night  after  speci- 
mens, and  a  series  of  some  seven  pairs  were  procured  by  walking  up  to 
them  while  asleep  and  selecting  individual  birds  as  I  chose.  1  had  seen 
colonies  of  birds  before,  but  none  like  this,  and  the  sight  certainly  made 
one  take  a  long  breath.  The  whole  island  surface  was  literally  covered 
with  birds,  some  with  their  heads  and  necks  stretched  out  along  their 
backs  sound  asleep,  some  picking  up  bits  of  bone,  long  wing-feathers, 
grass  and  small  chips  of  stone  and  guano  to  form  nests  with,  while  others 
sat  on  little  piles  of  heaped-up  guano  with  the  neck  stretched  upward 
watching  the  approach  of  a  bird  about  to  alight,  as  if  hoping  it  might  be 
its  mate.  They  always  seemed  to  roost  in  pairs,  each  pair  always  sepa- 
rated, as  were  also  the  nests,  by  enough  space  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
their  neighbor's  sharp  beaks.  It  was  truly  a  weird  sight  in  the  starlight, 
and  the  low  hissing  sound  from  the  birds  that  were  awake,  with  the  shad- 
owy forms  floating  through  space,  reminded  one  of  a  grave-yard. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  sights  I  ever  saw  was  the  regular  "Mexican 
cock  fight,"  between  males  of  this  species.  This  combat  was,  I  imag- 
ined, over  the  uumated  females,  or  some  single  male  trying  to  steal  a 
female  from  another,  and  started  in  this  fashion:  A  male  in  alighting  com- 
menced to  strut  around,  craning  his  long  neck  and  uttering  a  low  hissing 
sound,  and  on  coming  near  to  some  mated  pair,  or  some  other  male  also 
tiying  this  mode  of  courting,  would  suddenly  atop.  Both  males  now 
squatted  low  on  their  short  legs,  their  breast  sometimes  touching  the 
ground,  while  their  long  necks  were  craned  upward  in  a  double  bow.  No 
r^ular  cock  fight  could  be  more  complete  or  interesting.  While  they 
did  not  use  their  feet,  their  long  wings  and  sharp  beaks  were  thrust  out 
at  their  rival,  and  occasionally  they  met  with  open  beaks  which  became 
locked  together  in  the  struggle.  Sometimes  one  woiJd  catch  the  other 
by  the  wing,  while  he  retaliated  by  getting  his  adversary  by  the  neck, 
these  cases  often  proving  fatal  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants. 
Over  all  this  scene  was  the  ever  present  smell  from  the  guano,  which  one 
must  get  accustomed  to  If  he  would  study  bird  life  on  an  island  in  the  Paci- 
fic. Birds  with  broken  wings  as  well  as  those  with  little  strength  were 
at  daybreak  quickly  put  out  tif  the  way  by  the  Caracaras,  and  the  gulls 
made  part  of  their  morning  meal  of  these  poor  unfortunates. 
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What  a  sight  this  must  foim  when  all  have  eggs  or  jroungl  Non  aa 
the  men  were  gathering  the  guano  from  all  over  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
had,  on  their  arrival,  driven  off  the  birds  and  taken  their  eggs,  and  were 
still  making  a  systematic  search  eVery  morning  for  fieeh  eggs  for  eating, 
the  colony  had  been,  for  the  time  being,  dri\'en  from  their  old  nesting 
place,  and  few  birds  bad  laid  during  my  visit  of  three  weeks  on  the  rock. 
It  was  this  breaking  up  of  their  old-time  home  that  led  me  to  think  that 
some  of  the  birda  had  migrated  to  Isabella  Island,  some  thirty  miles 
away,  as  'the  only  suitable  near-by  place  left  to  them  aa  a  breeding  place. 
As  the  men  expected  to  be  through  with  the  guano  gathering  by  the 
first  of  June,  possibly  the  birds  remained  around  the  rock  and  bred  later 

11.  PbaUcroconuc  mexicasaB.  Mexican  Coruorant. —  Numbers 
of  cormorante  that  I  took  to  be  of  this  species  were  seen  off  the  rancbo, 
fishing  near  the  surf,  and  were  found  to  have  bred  at  Tepic  previous  to 
my  visit  there,  and  also  in  the  lagoons  back  of  San  Bias. 

12.  Pttleckniu  cklUomleua.  Caufornia  Brown  Peucan.—  These 
birda  were  common  at  San  Bias  where  they  sat  and  fished  from  the  rocky 
breakwater  forming  part  of  the  harbor  entrance.  Tbey  were  also  common 
oS  the  beach  in  front  of  the  rancbo,  often  coming  on  to  the  beach  and 
seemingly  extracting  food  from  the  foam  cast  up  by  the  waves.  A  few 
pairs  were  seen  while  I  was  on  White  Rock,  and  tbey  probaUy  bred  od 
Cleofa  Island  later  on,  aa  they  roosted  there.  Two  pairs  were  seen  while 
on  Isabella  Island  but  none  were  found  breeding,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  came  here  to  fish  from  the  mainland,  near  the  month  of  the  Santi- 
ago River,  where,  I  was  told,  there  was  a  large  breeding  colony, 

13.  Fregftta  aqulla.  Man-o'-War  Bird.— This  bird  I  found  com- 
mon everywhere  along  tbe  coast  and  islands,  in  all  cases  indulging  in 
their  well  known  habit  of  harassing  tbe  boobies  to  obtain  their  supply 
of,  food.  From  what  I  was  told  by  the  natives,  tbe  birds  around  San 
Bias  bred  on  the  bushes  in  a  lagoon  some  miles  down  the  coast,  while  I 
found  them  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  Isabella  Island.  The  nests  on 
tbe  island  were  jidaced  on  the  top  of  the  bushes  or  on  crotchea  of  limbe, 
the  nests  being  a  loosely  made  platform  of  sticks  and  twigs,  with  generally 
a  few  straws  or  grasses  on  the  inner  surface.  In  some  cases  the  nests 
were  not  more  than  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feat  above  the  ground, 
as  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  where  the  bushes  are  low  and  stunted, 
while  on  tbe  south  and  eastern  sides  they  were  sometimee  placed  as  high 
AS  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  ground,  the  bushes  and  scrubby  trees 
here  permitting  of  it.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  tbe  majority  of  these  birds 
had  eggs,  one  being  a  complete  set.  A  few  young  birds  were,  however, 
found  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  it  did  not  take  tbe  hot  sun 
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long  to  kill  any  email  young  that  the  psrenta  left  unsheltered  for  even  a 
fev  moments.  The  majority  of  these  birds  were  very  tame,  allowing  one 
to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  tbem. 

Great  numbers  of  dead  birds,  hanging  from  the  bushes  by  wings,  feet 
or  heads,  were  scattered  over  the  island,  the  cause  of  which  I  discovered 
when  flushing  one  from  its  neet.  Their  short  I^^  and  extremely  long 
wings  make  it  a  hard  matter  for  the  birds  to  rise  from  their  nests,  especially 
eo  when  the  nest  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bushes,  and  their  wings  come 
in  contact  with  other  branches  in  their  effort  to  rise.  A  number  of  times 
as  I  watched  them  in  their  attempts  to  alight  on  or  depart  from  their 
nest,  I  saw  them  become  entangled  in  the  foliage,  from  which  position  they 
were  unable  to  rise.  The  odor  from  the  dead  birds,  with  that  given  out 
by  the  birds  tbemsdvee,  was  far  from  agreeable. 

I  found  that  the  large  eggs  of  these  birds  required  ddicate  handling  in 
blowing,  numbers  of  them  being  broken  while  using  air  pressure  that  any 
small  egg  the  siie  of  a  robin's  would  stand. 

14.  HetUon  caroUnensia.  GREEN-wiKaec  Teal, —  I  saw  two  pairs 
of  this  duck  in  the  arroyo  while  at  Tepic,  and  the  local  sportsmen  informed 
me  this  bird  was  very  common  there  earlier  in  the  season,  at  this  time 
(March  30)  nearly  all  having  migrated  north. 

Id.  Bpatulft  c^poata.  Shoveller. —  A  flock  of  four  were  seen 
at  8an  Bias. 

16.  Aythya  adSnia.  Lgsbbr  Scatip  Duck.— A  flock  of  birds  that 
I  took  to  be  this  species  were  seen  on  both  visits  to  Mazatlan,  where  they 
were  very  tame  and  nearly  always  in  the  wake  of  small  vessels  anchored  in 
the  inner  harbor.     A  few  were  also  seen  in  the  estero  at  San  Bias. 

17.  Onan  alba.  White  Ibib. —  Very  common  around  the  estero 
at  San  Bias,  and  also  on  the  lagoon  back  of  the  town. 

18.  PUgadii  guaraona.  WHrrE-FACEo  Glosbt  Ibib. —  Numbers 
were  shot  by  my  friend  Mr,  Beermaker,  and  also  by  the  local  Doctor,  the 
latter  being  about  the  only  ardent  sportsman  in  that  section. 

19.  Ajdea  berodlaa.  Great  Blue  HeroK. —  A  few  pairs  were  seen 
fishing  along  the  shore  in  front  of  the  banana  ranch,  and  young  birds 
were  brought  in  by  the  crew  while  we  were  on  Isabella  Island.  I  am  sure 
they  bred  there,  as  I  also  saw  old  birds  fishing  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
island.     None  were  seen  while  at  the  Tres  Marias  Islands, 

20.  Barodiaa  egretta.  American  Eoret,—  It  must  have  been  this 
l»rd  about  which  the  nativee  at  San  Bias  had  so  much  to  say,  stating  that 
its  plumes  sold  for  ^0  gold  an  ounce.  They  told  me  how  some  men  from 
San  Francisco  had  come  down  for  plumes,  and  meeting  with  much  success 
one  season,  returned  the  next  season  prepared  to  slaughter  every  one  in 
the  country.  After  building  an  ark.  in  which  they  worked  the  esteros 
for  some  weeks,  they  were  stopped  by  the  Mexican  authorities  and  their 
stock  confiscated.  While  I  did  not  take  any  specimens  myself,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  bird  described  by  the  natives  was  this  species, 

21.  ruUca  amerlcana,    Amiricam  Coot,— Numbers  of  these  birds 
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were  seen,  and  one  was  shot  in  the  anoya  at  Tepic  where  at  the  time  of 

ymf  visit  they  bod  haU  grown  young. 
22.  TrliigK  minutilU.  Least  Sandpiper. —  A  few  stmy  birds 
were  aeen  at  the  mouth  of  the  arroyo  and  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
bsmuta  ranch.  While  on  my  way  back  from  Isabdla  Island  a  number 
/  of  flocks  which  I  look  to  be  this  epecies  paaaed  our  boat  going  northward. 
^  23.  BnnnetAB  oeeldentalis.  Wbstebn  Sandpiper. —  A  single  bird  of 
this  species  w&b  eeea  at  Isabella  Island.  It  evidently  had  become  tired 
and  had  dropped  out  to  roat  from  a  migrating  flock,  no  other  specimea 

/being  seen  while  on  the  island, 
24.     Totaoiu  flftvipea.     Yellow-leos. —  During  Haroh  these  birds 
were  quite  common  at  low  tide  on  the  eetero  flats  at  San  Bias,  but  by  the 
y    last  of  April  all  had  disappeared,  although  a  few  other  waders  remained. 
25.     SympbenUa  BomipalmatA  isomata.    Western  Willbt.—  Com- 
mon on  the  est«ro  flats  and  beaches  during  all  of  my  stay  in  that  section, 
and  one  specimen  was  also  taken  on  the  beach  in  front  of  camp  at  White 
/  Rock,  Maroh  4. 

**       28.     WamMiliu  hodsonicns.    HuoeoMtAN  Curlew.—  Quite  common 
and  tame  on  the  estero  flats  at  San  Bias,  numbers  being  shot  by  Mr,  Beei> 
maker,  the  local  Doctor  and  myself,  and  wero  relished  greatly  in  that 
/  section  of  the  country  where  good  meat  is  scarce. 

27.  SqtMtaroU  iqoatarola.  Blace-belued  Plover. —  This  bird, 
like  the  preceding  species,  was  also  common  on  the  estero  flats,  numbers 

J    being  shot  for  food. 

28.  AgialitlB  nlvosk.  Snowt  Plotbh.—  Two  flocks  were  found  on 
the  sandy  beach  between  San  Bias  and  the  banana  ranch  and  were  very 
tame,  allowing  me  to  come  within  two  or  three  feet  before  running  off  to 
hide.      The  beach  was  an  ideal  spot  for  breeding,  and  the^  probably 

/     remained  and  bred  there. 

29.  Hanuitopns  fr«Mii.  Frazar'b  Oyster-catcher.—  Birds  that 
I  took  to  be  of  this  species  were  fairly  common  on  the  beaches  of  the  main- 
land near  San  Bias,  and  also  on  White  Rock  and  Isabella  Island.  A 
dngle  specimen  shot  on  White  Rock  before  the  loss  of  my  gun,  corresponds 
very  closely  to  H,  palliai-us,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  refer  it  to  that  species. 
Birds  collected  by  the  Biological  Survey  Expedition  of  1897  (see  North 
America  Fauna  No.  14,  Natural  History  of  the  Tres  Marias  Islands,  Mex.), 
both  on  the  mainland  and  at  Tres  Marias  Islands,  were  recorded  as  H. 

I  paUiatTiB,  and  posisibly  those  1  saw  on  the  mainland  were  this  species, 
sj  30.  J«cana  aplnoBft.  Mexican  Jacana.^  Very  common  in  the 
arroyo  at  Teptc.  and  from  the  birds  shot  and  examined  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  already  bred  there  previous  to  my  visit  on  March  30. 
-^  31.  Lophortyx  dooglasi.  Douglas  Quaii..— These  handsome  little 
birds,  not  unlike  the  California  Quail  except  in  color,  were  very  common 
around  San  Bias,  and  as  there  were  few  to  shoot  tbem,  they  were  quite 
tame.     Flocks  of  from  ten  to  twenty  were  flushed  a  number  of  times,  and 
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'bile  dusting  themsetvee  in  the  paths  they  could  be  approached  to  withia 
X  feet,  or  even  tem,  before  th^  would  take  to  the  brush.  Iliis  biid  waa 
ither  scarce  near  Tepic,  as  compared  to  the  coast  region.  Up  to  the 
ine  of  my  departure,  Hay  17,  they  had  not  bred  and  few  had  paired. 

32.  Ortalia  vetnla  macealli.  Chachalaca.^  To  the  right  of  the 
ranch  house  in  a  small  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  stood  a  tree  which 
during  my  stay  in  that  section  had  a  green  fruit  on  it  about  the  siEe  of  a 
grape.  It  was  this  fruit  that  the  Chachalaca  seemed  to  especially  like, 
and  nearly  every  morning  a  flock  of  from  six  to  ten  could  be  found  feeding 
there.  The  fleeh  is  similu  to  that  of  the  wild  turkey,  and  the  majority 
of  the  specimens  secured  were  made  into  soup  during  the  last  illness  of 
W.  £.  Bryant.  Another  large  Sock  was  seen  in  a  dense  jungle  between 
San  Bias  and  the  rancho,  but  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure,  May  17, 
none  were  found  breeding. 

33.  Oolumbft  flaviroitiia.  Rbd-biij.bd  Pioeon. —  Few  large  flocks 
were  seen,  the  majority  being  in  flocks  of  from  four  to  eight,  and  they 
always  kept  well  toward  the  top  of  the  trees.  These  birds,  I  was  told, 
breed  in  the  tall  timber  on  the  mountain  sides  back  of  the  rancho,  but 
none  were  found  breeding  up  to  May  17. 

34.  Oolomba  flavlroBtrU  madraniis.  Tres  Marias  Pioeon.— 
A  few  were  secured  on  Cleofa  Island,  Mareh  10,  but  after  the  drench- 
ing caused  by  the  canoe  upsetting  they  were  hardly  fit  for  the  cabi- 
net, BO  the  specimens  were  eaten  with  relish  by  both  Mr.  Beermaker  and 
myself.  This  was  really  the  only  bird  that  could  be  called  wild  on  the 
islands.  They  were  dways  found  in  pairs,  and  genendly  in  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees.  No  nesta  were  found,  as  it  was  too  early  for  any  of  the  land 
birds  to  be  breeding  except  the  Double  Yellow-headed  Parrot. 

35.  Zanaidnia  macroon.  Mourning  Dove. —  Quite  common  on 
the  mainland  around  San  Bias,  always  keeping  on  the  ground  under  the 
dense  undergrowth.     No  nesta  were  discovered  up  to  the  time  of  leaving. 

36.  M«loiwUa  l«ticopt«n.  WBire-wiNGED  Dove.— This  dove  was 
quite  common  around  the  rancho,  frequenting  the  banana  grove  in  search 
of  food,  which  it  secured  around  the  stems  of  the  plants  and  amongst  the 
fallen  leaves.  It  also  was  very  common  under  the  thick  foliage  on  the 
uncleared  land  or  in  the  jungle. 

37.  Oolnmhigalliiia  paiseriiia  palleaceni.  Mexican  GROUNn  Dove. 
—  Flocks  of  these  were  quite  numerous  and  tame  around  the  banana  ranch, 
often  coming  up  to  the  house  and  under  the  front  porch  to  pick  up  grain 
dropped  by  the  horses  while  feeding.  They  were  also  found  in  large 
flocks  on  the  cleared  land  around  San  Bias. 

38.  Oathart«B  aura.  Ttrkey  Vulture. —  Only  two  pairs  were 
noted  during  my  whole  stay  on  the  mainland  and  these  were  back  of  the 
rancho,  but  on  White  Rock  they  were  very  common,  while  the  Black 
Vulture  was  absent.  Their  main  food  on  the  ialands  seemed  to  be,  like 
that  of  the  gulls  and  caracaras,  the  victims  of  the  booby  fights,  with 
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Auy  decayed  animal  matter  cast  up  by  the  wsvm.  They  were  found 
breeding  on  Cleofa  Island  but  none  were  breeding  on  White  Rock,  they 
preferring  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  ahrubbery  found  on  the  former 
island.     None  were  seen  on  Isabella  Island. 

^  39.  Oftthkrista  uraba.  Black  Vulture. —  Very  oonunon  and  veiy 
tame  on  the  mainland,  where  tbey  acted  as  scavengers  and  were  unmolested. 
The  lower  branches  of  almost  every  coooanut  palm  in  San  Bias  was  their 
roosting  place  by  day  and  night,  and  around  the  slaughter  house  were  so 
tame  that  they  merely  hopped  to  one  side  to  allow  one  to  pass.  The  top 
of  the  old  stone  walls  of  the  former  Custom  House,  located  on  a  high  bluff, 
was,  I  was  told,  their  favorite  nesting  jdace,  but  up  to  the  time  of  my  lea  v- 
,    ing  they  had  shown  no  signs  of  nesting. 

•J  40.  Umbltinga  mthrtdna.  Mexican  Black  Hawk.  ~  A  large 
tree  in  a  cleared  field  about  a  mile  and  a  half  back  of  town,  contained 
a  nest  and  two  eggs  of  this  species.  Both  eggs  weie  pipped  at  the  time 
of  securing  them — May  14  —  but  I  was  never  able  to  get  within  gun 
reach  of  either  of  the  old  birds. 

v/  41.  Aaturina  plagiata.  Mexican  Gobh a wk. —  While  walking  through 
a  cleared  field  back  of  San  Bias,  April  28,  a  male  of  this  species  was 
Sushed  from  a  large  tree  and  secured.  Thinkiiig  they  might  be  breeding 
in  a  cliff  not  far  off,  I  turned  my  steps  thither  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
the  neet  some  150  to  200  feet  up  the  side  of  the  cliff  and  in  a  tree  growing 
out  of  the  side  of  it.  The  female  was  on  the  nest  at  the  time,  and,  though 
I  wounded  the  bird  after  scaring  her  from  the  nest,  1  was  unable  to  secure 
her.  As  the  sun  was  now  well  up  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  try  to 
make  the  hard  clunb,  I  left  and  retumed  early  the  next  morning.  A  path 
was  followed  up  the  back  of  the  hill  to  the  top,  but  on  coming  to  a  point 
above  the  nest  1  found,  to  my  disgust,  that  it  contained  only  oneegg,  and 
that  the  nest  and  tree  were  placed  in  such  a  poMtion  that  it  was  really  risk- 
.  ing  one's  neck  to  get  it.  While  I  think  I  should  have  run  the  risk  had  it 
contained  a  full  set,  one  egg  was  not  sufficient  inducement,  so  I  returned 
without  the  egg  and  with  one  bird. 

\  42.     Falco  colnmb&riiu.     Roeon  Hawk. —  A  single  bird  was  seen 

a  number  of  times  while  on  White  Rock,  generally  chasing  a  Red-billed 
Tropic  Bird,  but  never  did  I  see  him  capture  a  bird  of  this  species.  While 
I  had  my  gun  I  was  unable  to  secure  a  shot,  but  later  on  one  of  these  birds 
would  swoop  down  on  the  caracsras  and  gulls  that  were  feeding  on  the 
bodies  of  specimens  I  had  thrown  to  tbem,  and  become  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed.  It  was  really  amusing  to  see  this  little  bird  take  and  hold 
the  fort  against  all  comers.  Starting  from  a  perch  on  a  ja^ed  rock  about 
25  feet  above  my  head,  it  would  swoop  down  over  the  birds  engaged  in 
picking  the  carcassee  to  pieces,  and,  turning  on  its  upward  flight,  descend 
,  and  strike  at  them  before  they  could  take  wing  and  get  away.  Only  once 
did  any  bird  oppose  him  or  show  fight  and  he  ^  a  Turkey  Vulture — was 
soon  put  to  route,  while  the  caracaras  were  more  afraid  of  him  than  the 
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gulls.  One  bird  only  waa  seen  while  on  Isabella  IsUnd,  but  after  watching 
him  cbaae  a  Tropic  Bird  for  some  time  he  made  off  for  the  distant  Tree 
Marias  Islands  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

43.  Falco  ■parmins  subspT  Sfarrow  Hawk. —  Two  females 
were  secured  in  Tepic.  April  1.  A  pair  were  also  generalljr  found  on  a 
dead  palm  tree  stump  on  the  banana  ranch  where  they  had  bad  their  neat 
the  previous  season. 

44.  Polybonu  oberlwaj.  Auddbon'b  Caracara.—  A  number  of 
pairs  were  seen  on  the  mainland  between  the  rancho  and  San  Bias.  They 
pennitted  one  to  come  within  twenty  feet  of  tbem  before  taking  wing, 

45.  Polybonu  cheriway  pallldns.  Tris  Ma  bias  Caracara. — 
These  birds  wei«  very  abundant  on  White  Rock  during  my  stay,  and  also 
on  Cleofa  Island  where  they  bred. 

46.  BcTMch  Owl— A  single  bird  of  some  species  of  Screech  Owl 
was  flushed  from  a  cavity  on  Isabella  Island,  and  although  I  followed  it 
for  some  distance  I  was  unable  to  bring  it  down. 

47.  Homed  OwL —  Some  speciee  of  Homed  Owl  was  heard  one 
night  from  the  porch  of  the  ranch  house  by  both  Mr.  Bryant  and  myself, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  secure  it. 

48.  Olancidinm  phalnuoidei.  Pyouy  Owl. —  The  pair  of  birds  col- 
lected occupied  a  woodpecker  hole  in  a  dead  palm  stump  at  the  side 
of  the  ranch  house,  and  after  waiting  some  little  time  till  I  was  sure  from 
their  actions  that  they  had  laid,  I  cut  the  bole  open  April  19.  Instead 
of  eggs  I  found  the  hole  half  full  of  shelled  corn,  the  little  fellows  having 
picked  it  up  at  night  from  the  ground  outside  the  kitchen  where  the  cook 
had  been  sorting  it  before  making  torteas.  I  then  gathered  in  the  pair 
and  found  no  sign  of  breeding  when  dissecting  them.  Several  other  pairs 
were  seen  around  the  rancho,  especiaUy  in  the  deose  thickets  back  of  the 
house,  and  they  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  around  in  the  bright  sunlight  as 
well  as  any  other  bird, 

49.  Amaiona  flnschi.  Finsch's  Parrot. —  These  birds  were  very 
common  around  the  rancho  and  their  noisy  squeak  could  be  heard  the 
last  thing  before  daik  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  as  they  passed 
back  and  forth  from  the  wild  fig  trees  where  they  were  feeding.  The  palm 
trees  seemed  to  be  their  favorite  nesting  places,  and  a  set  of  three  pure 
white  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  Belted  Kingfisher's,  were  secured  the  last 
week  in  March.  None  of  this  species  were  noted  at  San  Bias,  some  eight 
miles  away. 

50.  Amasona  alblfrons.  WHiTB-PBOtJTKD  Parrot. —  This  speciee 
was  very  common  around  the  town  of  San  Bias  only,  none  being  seen 
over  at  the  ranch  some  eight  miles  away.  During  the  hot  part  of  the  day 
they  kept  to  the  palms  growing  within  the  town,  while  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  eariy  morning  th^  could  be  found  feeding  in  the  bushes  and  trees  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

51.  Amamona   omtrix.      Dovblb   Ybllow-ueaded   Parrot. —  This 
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parrot  was  very  common  on  Cleofa  Island,  feeding  oit  the  wild  figs  irtiich 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  ripe,  but  none  were  seea  on  the  mainland 
during  my  stay  there,  the  exception  being  tame  biida  of  which  there 
were  a  number. 

52.  Oonnnu  cuticoluis.  Red-and-Bldb-headrd  Parrakbvt.  — 
Flocka  of  from  four  to  ten  were  very  common  along  the  coast,  and 
could  be  Been  at  all  times  of  day  flying  back  and  forth  from  one  feeding 
ground  to  another,  their  constant  chatter  while  on  wing,  and  rapid  flight, 
making  them  easily  diBtinguiebable,  Hie  natives  kept  them  on  perches 
in  and  around  their  housee  as  pete,  and  they  soon  became  very  tame  and 
attached  to  their  owners. 

53.  Crotoplusft  siileiiottria.  Groove-billxd  Ani.  ^  Abundant 
around  San  Bios  and  Tepic  where  they  were  following  the  cattle  and 
feeding  like  Cowbirdf. 

54.  Trofon  dtreolns.  Citrbounb  Trogon. —  Quite  common  around 
San  Bias,  particularly  back  of  the  rancbo  where  they  kept  well  to 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  and  from  which  could  be  heard  at  any  time 
of  day  their  familiar  whistle. 

fiS.  Momotns  mezieaniu.  Rufods-cbowned  Motmot. —  By  no 
means  common,  only  three  specimens  being  seen  while  at  San  Bias. 

56.  Oeryle  cabansL  Texan  KiNonsBER.— This  little  bird,  while 
not  common,  was  always  found  in  pairs  in  the  different  arroyos,  and  a. 
nest  was  discovered  in  a  bank  where  gravel  had  been  taken  out  for  house 
building. 

57.  Oeryle  torqiuita.  Great  Rupovs-beujbd  Kino  pish  bb.— This 
handsome  bird  I  found  frequenting  the  arroyo  back  of  the  rancho, 
and  it  was  also  seen  on  White  Rock,  Tree  Marias  Islands,  as  previously 
mentioned  under  the  heading  of  Larus  htermaimi. 

58.  Oaopblceoi  acapulatii.  Mexican  E*ii.bolatei>  Woodpeckeb. — 
Numbers  of  these  birds  were  seen  in  the  large  timber  back  of  the  rancho 
when  first  arriving,  but  as  they  soon  disappeared  altogether,  I  suppose 
they  were  migrating. 

59.  Oentonu  eleguu.  Ei,EaANT  Wooppbcker.—  Quite  common 
around  the  rancho  and  also  at  San  Bias  where  it  nested  in  holes  in  the 
palm  trees.  A  pair  having  their  nest  in  a  dead  palm  stump  in  front  of  the 
ranch  house  had  not  laid  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure. 

60.  Dryobatea  acalaila  giaysoni.    Grayson's  Woodpecker.—  Quite 
D  Cleofa  Island  and,  like  all  the  other  island  birds,  was  very 

The  specimens  collected  were  destroyed  by  the  upsetting  of  our 

Oherdeilei    Mattpennla    tezenais.    Texan  Niqbthawk.—  Very 
3  around  San  Bias  during  the  week  beginning  May  10. 
62.     A""^*'"*   graTaoni.     Grayson's  Hcuuingbird. — Specimens  of 
this  species  were  secured  on  Cleofa  Island  March  10,  but  owing  to  my 
mishap  In  getting  through  the  breakere  1  have  nothing  to  show  for  them. 
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'  63.  IkIw  lawTvncei.  Lawrence's  Hcuuinobird. —  One  specimen 
«f  this  species  was  also  secured  on  Cleofa  Island  on  March  17  but  mined 
in  the  general  scramUe  for  shore  and  effort  to  save  other  effects. 

64.  Tyrumaa  TBTticalii.  Arkansas  Kinobirs. —  A  single  specimen 
was  taken  March  29,  during  the  wave  of  migrating  birds.  This  species 
was  extremely  conunon  during  my  stay  at  Tepic. 

65.  Tynumoa  nwUnchoUciu  conchi.  Couch's  Kingbird. —  Quite 
common  around  San  Bias,  being  one  of  the  first  of  the  smaller  birds  to 
breed.  lAi^e  flocks  of  these  were  seen  at  Tepic,  March  30  to  April  5, 
going  northward. 

66.  Pltangiit  derbiuiiu.  Derbt  Fltcatcher. —  This  was  one  of 
tbe  commonest  birds  around  San  Bias  and  the  rancbo,  and  also  at  Te[nc, 
and  its  neet  could  be  found  in  almost  every  thorny  tree.  Few  nests  up 
to  the  time  of  my  departure  contained  eggs,  of  which  I  examined  some 
twenty-five  or  more. 

67.  Myiardina  lawieneeil.  Lawrence's  Fltcatcber. —  A  pair  was 
shot  at  San  Bias,  March  25,  and  while  not  common,  a  number  of  pairs 

68.  Myiarehas  lawnnceil  oliTOBcena.  Ouvaceods  Fltcatcher. — 
Numbers  were  seen  during  both  tripe  to  Cleofa  Island,  being  unusually 
tame.  One  specimen  was  secured,  but  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
specimens  taken  on  this  island. 

60.  nsBlloptaa  aan-blailKA  lui-bUsiuu.  San  Blas  Jat.— This 
bird  was  quite  common  around  San  Blaa  and  the  rancho,  it  nesting  in  tbe 
tall  trees  bordering  the  arroyo  back  of  the  latter  place. 

70.  Oorrus  awxicknus.  Mexican  Chow.—  No  palm  tree  seemed 
comfriete  without  a  pair  of  these  birds  as  regular  residents.  They  seemed 
to  roost  always  in  the  same  palm,  and  later  on  nested  in  the  place  occupied 
by  them  the  previous  year.  They  were  very  tame,  allowing  one  to  come 
within  ten  feet  or  even  less  before  hopping  or  flying  to  one  side,  and  their 
[daintive  little  cry  could  be  heard  from  the  house  tops  or  trees  in  the  gar- 
den  any  time  of  day.  During  the  time  the  wild  figs  were  ripe,  these 
seemed  to  be  their  main  article  of  food,  and  I  have  seen  as  many  as  forty 
in  one  small  tree  at  a  time.  Nest  building  was  still  being  carried  on  at 
the  time  of  my  departure, 

71.  TangavlnB  anons  sneas.  Bronzed  Cowbird. —  Quite  nmner- 
-ous  in  flocks  at  San  Bias,  especially  around  a  slaughter  house  with  cattle 
yards  adjoining.     No  birds  of  this  species  were  seen  while  at  Tepic. 

72.  Ouilcnltii  meltuiict«rUH.  Mexican  Cacique. —  This  beautiful 
■oriole  was  very  common  around  San  Bias  and  the  rancho,  in  fact  the  com- 
monest bird  in  that  section.  A  large  number  of  nests  were  inspected 
before  my  departure  but  none  had  eggs,  although  some  had  been  finished 
a  week  or  more.  One  bird  having  a  nest  in  a  tree  at  the  side  of  the  ranch 
house  had  been  building  for  some  six  weeks,  and  although  it  seemed  finished 
and  the  birds  had  stopped  carrying  in  material,  no  eggs  had  been  deposited 
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two  weeks  Uter.  One  of  the  finest  aeeta  I  saw,  and  oow  id  vtj  collection, 
was  attached  to  the  end  of  a  cocoanut  palm  leaf  and  measured  three  feet 
three  inchee  in  length. 

73.  Ict«nu  pnBtnUtns.  Scarlet-headed  Oriole. — This  apedee, 
while  not  quite  so  commoD  aa  the  preceding,  was  nevertbelees  not  scarce, 
and  almost  every  thorn  tree  that  contained  a  nest  of  the  former  species 
would  be  sura  to  have  a  neat  of  this  species  also.  The  majority  of  the 
nests  were  empty,  although  some  good  sets  were  secured,  among  them 
one  with  the  egg  of  a  Bronzed  Cowbird. 

74.  Ict«nu  grayionl.  Gratson's  Oriolb. —  Specimens  of  this  bird 
were  secured  easily  on  Cleofa  Island  during  both  trips  but  were  unfoi^ 
tunately  lost  with  the  other  specimens.  I  had  hardly  cut  my  way  through 
the  cacti  at  the  entnince  to  a  small  arroyo  on  the  island  before  one  of  these 
birds  come  down  from  a  topmost  branch  to  inquire  as  to  what  this  strange 
proceeding  might  be.  On  sitting  down  and  chiipiug  to  it  I  was  almost 
able  to  get  within  arm's  reach,  and  when  I  was  walking  up  the  cafion 
numbers  of  these  birds  showed  but  little  fear  of  me. 

75.  MegaqniBCAliu  major  obscnms.  Couma  Boai^ail. — According 
to  Ridgway's  '  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.'  Part  II,  page  241 , 
specimens  taken  at  San  Bias  are  now  referred  to  this  species.  Tliese  birda 
were  very  common,  almost  as  much  so  as  barnyard  fowls.  They  would 
come  in  under  the  tiled  roofs  and  descend  to  the  Hoor  of  my  room,  while 
many  times  I  sat  at  the  dining  table  and  watched  one  or  a  pair  fly  on  to 
the  bread  basket  and  commence  picking  at  a  piece,  sometimes  even  on  to- 
the  table.  It  was  a  pleasure  while  sitting  at  the  table  to  snap  small  pieces 
of  bread  on  to  the  floor  and  watch  them  race  for  and  greedily  devour  it. 
The  meat  hanging  on  the  racks  of  the  out  door  markets  or  stalls  was  re- 
duced many  a  pound  by  these  birds.  Often  while  in  San  Bias  I  saw  aa 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  clinging  to  the  pieces  of  meat  and  picking  away  for 
dear  life,  unmolested.  During  the  first  part  of  May  many  were  breeding 
and  moat  of  the  trees  around  town  had  their  full  share  of  nests.  One  tree 
from  which  I  took  a  series  of  egga  stood  next  to  the  Custom  House,  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  about  a  week  later  the  same  nests  all  hod 
eggs  in  them  again. 

78.  Oupodacua  mexicuiiu  subsp.?  Hocse  Fincb. —  A  pair  woa 
taken  at  Tepic  March  29. 

77.  SpiseUa  >ocUUfl  subsp.?  Chipping  Sparrow. —  A  single  bird 
was  taken  at  Tepic  the  last  day  of  March  and  numbers  of  others  were  seen, 
all  apparently  migrating. 

78.  Oniraca  carulea  luula.  Western  Blue  Grosbeak. —  A  female 
of  this  species  was  secured  during  my  stay  in  Tepic  which,  with  other 
small  birds,  seemed  to  be  migrating  northward. 

79.  BalUtor  plnmblcepi.  Gratson's  Salt ator. — A  mole  was  secured 
at  Tepic. 

80.  Ampella  c«dTonun.  Oedab  Waxwinq. —  A  pair  was  secured 
from  a  large  flock  while  at  Tepic  and  a  few  were  noted  eating  the  wild  figs 
back  of  the  ranch  house. 
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SI.  Dendroick  andnbonl.  Audubon's  Warsler. —  A  female  was 
taken  at  Tepic,  appareotly  migroting  northward. 

82.  Ictviia  Tlrens  lonficauda.  LoNo-TAtLEt>  Chat. —  A  mate  nas 
taken  at  Tepic  during  the  migration  of  small  birds. 

83.  Himns  polyglottos  leacopterus.  Western  Mockinobird. —  A 
pair  were  seen  at  Tepic,  but  not  secured. 

S4.  Oudinalii  oardlsallB  nuuls.  Tres  Marias  Cardinal.— One 
specimen,  a  male,  was  saved  from  the  specimens  taken  on  Cleofa  Island 
March  10  and  17  but  it  is  very  much  bedraggled.  This  bird  I  generally 
found  down  toward  the  shore  of  the  island  near  the  little  freah-water 
streams,  and  it  was  generally  as  tame  as  the  Grayson's  Oriole. 

85.  Phenjropadiaa  feUz.  Happ;  When.—  lliis  little  bird  was  very 
common  around  San  Bias  and  fairly  comraon  around  Tepic.  Numbers 
of  nests  of  this  species  were  discovered,  generally  in  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
thorny  troee  occupied  by  the  orioles  and  Derby  FlycatcherH.  The  neet 
was  generally  a  long  tube  constructed  of  fine  grass  and  stopped  up  at  one 
end.  This  was  bent  over  a  limb  and  a  few  grasses  fastened  it  in  place  or 
kept  it  from  slipping  over  after  the  little  wren  had  entered  by  the  other 
end.  In  other  words,  the  nest  was  a  complete  elbow,  the  entrance  on 
the  under  side  of  one  end,  while  over  the  limb  and  down  in  the  other  end 
was  the  nest  proper,  where  the  eggs  were  deposited.  I  must  have  examined 
at  least  twenty  of  these  nests,  but  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure  none 
had  eggs,  while  all  seemed  finished. 
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THE  WEST  INIHAN  BLACK  FORMS  OF  THE  GENUS 
OEREBA. 

nv  AUSTIN  H.   CLABE. 

Among  the  West  Indian  members  of  the  genus  Ceereba  are  two 
peculiar  forms,  one  known  as  Ceereba  atrata  (Lawr,)  from  the 
bland  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  other,  C.  ivelUi  (Cory),  from  the 
island  of  Grenada,  which  are  entirely  black.  Mr.  Ridgway  has 
suggested  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  VIII,  1886,  p.  28)  that 
these  may  prove  to  be  merely  phases  of  plumage  of  the  normally 
colored  birds  inhabiting  the  same  islands,  and  I  shall  in  the  present 
paper  advance  reasons  for  this  supposition. 

In  the  genus  Ceereba,  all  the  species  are  (except  in  these  two 
cases)  dark  above,  with  a  light  superciliary  stripe,  and  yellow,  or 
yellow  and  white,  below.  Most  of  them  have  a  yellow  or  yellowish 
patch  on  the  rump,  and  all  have  the  bases  of  the  primaries  (forming 
a  wing  spot)  and  the  tips  of  the  outer  rectrices  white.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  the  genus  has  a  definite  and  well  marked  color-pattern. 
In  the  black  forms  there  is  an  olive  tinge  on  the  underparts  (except 
the  throat)  and  rump,  corresponding  to  the  yellow  markings  of 
the  normally  colored  birds  inhabiting  the  same  islands.  The 
black  forms  are  of  the  same  color  from  the  first  appearance  of 
feathers,  and  not  of  more  normal  coloration  in  the  younger  stages 
as  we  might  expect  were  these  forms  simply  species  widely  divergent 
from  the  generic  type. 

The  black  birds  are  identical  in  size,  coloration  of  naked  parts, 
actions,  notes,  and  nesting  habits  tvith  the  normal  birds  of  the 
same  islands.  In  the  case  of  Ctereba  weUsi  the  eggs  are  exactly 
alike.' 

In  the  genus  Ceereba  no  two  species  are  known  to  inhabit  the 
same  locality. 

In  certain  mammals  (for  example.  Cants  ocddentalis  Rich., 
Vulpes  jidvus  Desm.,  and  Sciurus  carolinensis  Gmel.)  melanistic 
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fonns  are  common,  and  sometimes  occur  only  in  restricted  pordons 
of  the  habitat  of  the  species,  as  in  the  case  of  the  block  phase  of 
one  of  these  Honey  Creepers  (C.  toelUi).  A  rather  interesting 
and  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  is  shown  in  the  females  of  the 
American  swallow-tailed  butterfly  (PapUio  giaucua  Linn.)  which 
are  yellow  like  the  males  in  the  northern  part  of  the  range  of  the 
species,  but  sooty  black  in  the  south. 

In  the  case  of  these  Honey  Creepers,  the  black  colored  birds, 
possessing  a  well  marked  dominance  over  those  of  normal  color, 
have  gradually  increased  in  proportion,  until  the  typical  phase  has 
been  practically  eliminated  from  those  islands  on  which  the  black 
phase  occurs. 

As  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  these  two  black  Honey 
Creepers  ai«  conspecifio  with- the  normal  forms  inhabiting  the 
same  Lilands,  the  species  on  St.  Vincent  must  be  known  as  Ceereha 
airata  (Lawr.),'  that  name  having  page  precedence  over  C.  sac- 
ckarina  (T^awr.),*  applied  to  the  bird  in  the  normal  phase  of  plum- 
age.    The  Grenada  species  must  stand  as  CtBreha  wellai  (Cory).' 

The  two  birds  with  their  synonymy  and  distribution  are  as 
foUoAvs :  — 

Oonbt  ktntt  (Lawr.).    St.  Vincent. 

Normal  form. 

Molasses  Bird;  Sucrier;  Yellow  Breast. 

Cerlhiaia  taedumna  Lawr.,  Ann.  N.  V.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I,  p.  151  (1878); 
Lawh.,  Ptoc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mub„  Vol.  1,  pp.  190.  487  (1878);  Cory,  List 
Birda  W.  I.,  p.  9  (1885);  Ricow.,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  VIIl, 
pp.  28,  30  (1885);  Cort,  Auk,  Vol.  III.  p.  50  (1886);  Birds  W.  I., 
p.  64  (1889);  8cL.,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  42  (1886);  [Clark], 
W.  I.  Bull.,  Vol.  V.  p.  86  [1904], 

Cmba  aaeeharina  Cort,  Auk,  Vol.-  VIII.  p.  39  (1891);  Cat.  W.  I.  Birds, 
pp.  17,  116,  134  (1892);  Ridow.,  Birds  No.  &  Mid.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p. 
415  (1902);  Mayn.,  Cat.  Birds  W.  I.,  p.  26.  No.  249  (1903). 


■  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sol.,  Vol.  I,  1878,  p.  ISO. 

•  Lawrence.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Scl..  Vol.  L  IS78,  p.  ICl. 

•  Ci>r]r,  Auk,  Vol.  VI,  1S89,  p.  Z19. 
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Formerly  not  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingstown  and  the 
immediate  windward  district  of  St.  Vincent,  but  now  exceedingly 
rare,  if  not  actually  extinct. 


Blackbird. 

Certhiola  almia  Laws.,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad,  8ci.,  Vol.  I,  p.  160  (1878);  Proc. 
U.  S.  Nat.  MuB,,  Vol.  I,  pp.  190,  487  (1878);  Lwter.  Ibia,  1880,  p. 
40;  Salv.  4  Godm.,  Biol.  Cent.  Am.,  Aves,  Vol.  I,  p.  250  (1883); 
RiDOW.,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  28,  30  (1885);  CoftY, 
Auk.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  53  (1888);  Ibis,  1886,  p,  473;  Scl.,  Cat.  Birds  Brit. 
Mu9.,  Vol. XI,  p. 47  (1888);  Cory,  BiidaW.  I.,p.87  (1889);  Rbndau., 
Zo5logiet,  1897,  p.  447;  Nicoll,  Ibia,  1904,  p.  563;  [Clark],  W.  I. 
Bull.,  Vol.  V,  p.  86  [19041. 

Carebo  alrata  Cory,  Auk,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  40  (1891);  Cat.  W.  I.  Birda,  pp. 
17,  118,  134  (1892);  Ridow.,  Birda  No.  &  Mid.  Am.,  Vol.  U,  p.  422 
(1902).    Mayn.,  Cat.  Birda  W.  I.,  p.  26,  No.  245  (1903). 

Abundant  all  over  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

Oosnbk  w«ll<i  {Cory).    Grenadines  and  Grenada. 

Normal  Form} 

Louis   d'Or;    SlJCHlER. 

Cerihiola  ap.  Lawr.,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  I,  p.  278  (1878). 

Certhiola  alrata  (1)  Lawr.,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  I,  p.  269  (1878). 

Cerihiola  mecharina  Ridow,,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mufl.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  28, 
30  (1885);  Cory,  Auk,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  50  (1886);  Sci.,,  Cat.  Birda  Brit.- 
Mua.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  42  (1886);  Wellb  &  Lawr.,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mua,, 
Vol,  XI,  p.  613  (1886);  Cort,  Birds  W,  I.,  p.  64  (1889);  [Clark], 
W.  I,  Bull.,  Vol.  V,  p,  86  [1904]  (Grenadinea), 

Ctmha  ewxhanna  CoRT,  Cat.  W,  I.  Birds,  pp,  17,  116,  134  (1892);  Wblls, 
Auk,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  348  (1902);  Birds  Carriacou,  Granada  Handb., 
1904.  p.  160,  No.  69;  Rioaw,,  Birds  No.  A  Mid.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  415, 
and  footnote  (1902). 

The  nonual  phase  of  plumage  of  C.  vxUsi  is  exceedingly  rare 
on  Grenada.    Mr.  Wells,  who  lived  nearly  alt  his  life  on  the  island. 
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never  met  with  one,  and  the  only  authentic  specimen  known  tu 
me  is  one  which  was  shot  near  Point  Saline  in  the  spring  of  190-1 
hy  Mr.  Charles  Vemet  of  St.  George's,  who  very  kindly  presented 
it  to  me.  He  informed  me  that,  although  he  has  collected  birds 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Grenada,  he  never  saw  but  this  one  exam- 
ple. It  is  identical  with  a  large  number  of  others  obtained  by 
myself  on  the  Grenadines. 

On  the  small  blands  between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  this 
form  b  very  abundant;  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds. 
It  occurs  on  Bequia,  Battowia,  Balliceaux,  Mustique,  Canouan, 
Mayreau,  Union  Island,  Prune  Island,  Frigate  Rock,  Petit  Marti- 
nique, Tobago  Keys,  Carriacou  (and  neighboring  islets),  and  Isle 
Ronde  (with  outlying  keys). 

Specimens  of  normal  C.  uxlUt  differ  from  normally  colored 
C.  atrala  from  St.  Vincent  in  being  smaller,  with  a  shorter  and 
weaker  bill  (just  as  the  black  forms  from  the  two  islands  differ), 
and  they  are  not  so  dark  above. 

Black  Form. 
Black  See  See. 

Certhida  weUn Cort,  Auk,  Vol.  VI,  p.  219  (1889);  [Wklls],  Birds  GrenAda, 

Grenada  H&ndb.,  1904,  p.  147,  No.  12. 
Certhiota  atmta  Lawr.,  Proc.  U.  S,  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  269,  487  (1878); 

RiDOw.,  Proc,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub..  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  28,  30  (1885);   Cohy, 

List  Birds  W.  I.,  p.  9  (1885);  Auk,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  53  (1886);  Scl.,  Cat. 

Birds  Brit.  Mub.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  47  (1886);  Wbi-ls  &,  Lawr.,  Proc.  U.  S. 

Nat.  MuH.  Vol.  IX,  p.  812  (1886);  Coby,  Birds  W.  I.,  p.  87  (1889). 

Abundant  all  over  the  island  of  Grenada,  to  which  island  it  is 
confined. 
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BffiDS  OBSERVED  IN  THE  FLORIDA  KEYS. 

BT  HENBT   W.   FOWLER. 

While  searching  for  land  sdmIs  in  the  Florida  Keys  for  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Moore,  between  Cape  Sable  and  the  Marquesas  Keys, 
I  inddentally  observed  a  number  of  birds.  As  some  of  them  may 
prove  of  interest  I  give  an  annotated  list  made  during  June,  1904. 

1.  Lanu  aUlcilla.  Guixit:;  Gull;  Black-headed  Gull.— Seen 
on  the  bouye  approaching  Key  West,  and  alao  about  Cudjoe's  and  Snipe 
Keys.  Tbe  bcuya  mentioned  were  whited  with  bird  excreta  and  were 
used  either  for  resting  or  rooating  by  aea-binis. 

2.  St«nia  himndo.  Tern;  Black-headed  Tern;  Redskank. — 
One  seen  off  the  Marqueeas  and  many  others  about  West  Cudjoe'a  and 
Snipe  Keys.  June  22  they  were  found  in  numbers  breeding  on  Hailer's 
Rock.    One  egg  contained  a  young  bird  about  to  hatch. 

3.  8t«nui  antillarum.  Kiluko-peter.^  Breeding  in  some  numbers 
togetlier  with  the  former  on  Hailer'e  Rock.  From  an  ornithologist's 
point  of  view  this  ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  visited.  It  is  a 
low,  amall,  flat  island  of  sand,  with  a  rocky  foundation,  off  Bahia  Honda 
Key.  Hk  vegetation  consists  of  a  low  growth  of  bushes,  with  here  and 
thNe  more  or  less  sand.  The  southern  end  is  of  broken  or  excavated  rock 
leaving  numerous  tide-pools  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food  in  the  farm 
of  anchovies,  etc.,  for  most  water  birds.  Three  eggs  were  found  to  be 
the  exception  in  the  neet  of  this  species,  seldom  more  than  two  occurring, 
and  sometimes  only  one.  The  nest  is  a  mere  shallow  depression  in  the 
sand,  and  those  found  were  all  situated  more  or  lees  to  the  lee  of  the  island. 
They  were  scattered  here  and  there,  and  rather  close  at  times.  Some  were 
along  the  beach  but  always  above  tide-line.  At  our  approach  the  birds 
all  flew  from  the  ground  in  a  body,  and  continued  to  utter  their  sharp, 
grating  cries  while  flying  about  overhead.  The  eggs  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding are  robbed  by  the  turtle-hunters,  and  others,  and  used  as  food.  I 
also  saw  this  bird  about  Snipe  Key. 

4.  PvlecanuB  futcnt.  Browk  Pelican. —  Key  West,  Boca  Grande, 
Boca  Chica,  Riding  and  Snipe  Keys.  They  were  numerous  about  the 
Marquesas  Keys  catching  mullets  (Mugil)  and  other  fish.  When  flying 
the  strokes  of  tbe  wing  may  be  heard  at  tunes  for  quite  a  distance.  When 
flying  about  the  shallows  they  frequently  drop  into  the  water  with  a  loud 
clumsy  splash,  though  not  always  successful  in  capturing  a  fish.  One  was 
found  which  had  apparently  accidently  committed  suicide  by  transfixing 
its  beak  in  a  forked  branch  of  a  mangrove.  A  flock  of  these  birds  fre- 
quented the  rocks  about  Mailer's  Rock  where  they  can  easily  obtain  plenty 
of  finny  food. 
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5.  Fngatft  aqnfU.  Han-o'-Wab  Hawx. —  Seen  about  Key  West 
either  high  in  the  sky  or  frequently  d&rting  down  into  tUe  shallow  water, 
among  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  to  pick  up  some  scrap  of  food. 
Itr.  S.  Brown  observed  one  swallow  a  gar  (Tylogarue)  fully  a  foot  in  leDgth. 
Host  of  the  birds  seen  had  whit«  throats,  and  the  nearly  unifonn  black 
ones  were  only  occamonal.  When  seen  at  sea  they  sail  very  high,  mostly 
in  a  straight  line,  though  sometimes  flapping  their  wings  a  little.  I  saw 
them  at  Riding  Key  and  large  flocks  about  the  Marquesas.  Although 
reported  to  breed  on  some  of  the  islands  I  did  not  meet  with  any  nests. 
A  common  impression  prevalent  among  a  number  of  fishermen  and  others, 
and  which  I  believe  has  already  been  noted  before,  is  that  these  birds  will 
chase  and  pounce  on  gulls  which  immediately  vomit.  This  is  then  caught 
in  the  beak  of  the  marauder,  before  it  reaches  the  wat«r,  and  swallowed. 
The  robber  if  not  satisfied  will  still  chase  his  victim  again  and  sometimes 
catch  him  about'the  neck  to  repeat  the  operation.  It  was  also  reported 
that  the  gulls  will  cast  thnr  excreta  and  that  the  Man-o'-War  treats  it  in 
the  same  manner.  However,  I  did  not  observe  any  of  these  attributes 
and  merely  submit  them  based  on  what  seemed  to  me  largely  reliable 
information. 

Upon  inquiry  concerning  the  Flamingo  (Phrnnicopteria  ruber)  or  "  Fala- 
mingo"  as  it  was  called,  it  appeared  to  be  either  very  rare  or  probably 
flzterminated.   None  seemed  to  have  been  noted  during  the  last  ten  years. 

6.  AJaU  &]*!&■  Pink  Curlew. —  One  reported  from  Riding  Key 
though  I  did  not  meet  with  the  bird  myself.  They  were  also  reported  to 
occur  on  the  Blarqueeas. 

7.  Onani  albk.  WBrrs  Ibis;  Curlew;  Brown  Ibis.—  Flock  of  a 
dosen  or  more  adulte,  and  a  single  brown  bird,  seen  about  the  bird-rock 
off  Vaca  Key. 

8.  Antea  oecidentalia.  Bra  WHrrE  Heron;  White  Heron, — 
Marquesas,  Boca  Grande,  Ballast,  Boca  Chica,  Sugar  Loaf,  No  Name, 
Vaca,  Grassy,  Weet  Cudjoe's  and  Snipe  Keys.  First  observed  on  Woman 
Key  and  Key  C  far  out  from  shore.  In  such  places  they  have  a  good 
chance  to  look  out  for  both  food  and  danger.  They  are  very  shy  and  will 
not  permit  even  a  fair  rifle-shot,  suddenly  flying  off  into  th^  cover  of  the 
thick  woodland.  They  may  be  seen  wading  in  the  water  sometimes  up 
to  their  bellies.  They  usually  frequent  shallower  water,  often  standing 
perfectly  motionless  or  walking  about  like  great  white  sentinels,  their 
snowy  plumage  enabling  one  to  distinguish  them  at  a  very  great  distance. 
For  the  same  reason  they  may  also  be  located  if  in  the  trees,  the  contrast 
being  very  pronounced  in  the  green  foliage.  Their  flesh  is  used  as  food 
and  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality.  It  is  only  the  younger  birds  which 
are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  as  the  old  ones  are  said  to  be  tough.  At 
the  Marquesas  I  noticed  as  many  as  a  dozen  individuals  stationed  about 
in  the  shallows  at  one  time.  In  the  mangrovee  I  saw  traces  of  roosting 
of  either  these  or  the  other  herons. 

A  large  example  was  killed  on  Sugar  Loaf  Key  which  had  swallowed 
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ft  large  eheepshead  {Arehoaarfftui)  of  about  ten  inches  in  length.  As  & 
result  of  this  NctraordinAry  feat  the  fish  hod  comfdetely  filled  the  abdo- 
minal cavitjr,  greatly  crowding  the  viscera  and  to  the  apparent  great  dis- 
comfort of  the  bird.  In  fact  it  was  so  thoroughly  gorged  that  it  bad  little 
disposition  to  fly,  and  made  but  little  reeistance  when  captured.  No  sex 
organs  were  developed. 

ft.  Aides  herodlas  vardl.  Bia  Blue  Heron;  Blue  Heron. — 
Large  nests,  probably  of  this  species,  were  seen  in  the  mangroves  on  the 
Marquesas.  1  also  saw  several  birds  there  and  others  on  Mangrove  and 
Snipe  Keys. 

10.  HydTKnuBft  trleoloi  ntOcollla.  LouiaiANA  Heron.  —  Boca 
Chica,  Sugar  Loaf  and  Knight  Keys.  Conunon  on  the  bird-rocli  off  Vaca 
Key,  associated  with  the  White  Ibis,  Green  Heron,  dark  and  white  plum- 
aged  Little  Blue  Herons,  Kingbird,  Grackles  and  Red-wings,  all  of  which 
appeared  to  roost  there  in  numbers.  When  disturbed  the  Crackles  and 
Red-wings  rose  tip  in  great  flooks  from  the  undergrowth,  all  keeping  up  an 
incessant  clucking.  The  water  birds  possibly  used  this  roost  to  some 
extent  to  avoid  the  numerous  mosquitos  of  the  mainland.  At  our  ap- 
proach the  herons  whirled  about  oveAead  in  flocks,  but  usually  alighted 
again  in  or  near  the  same  places,  such  as  the  tree-tops. 

11.  Florldft  cnrnlM.  Lrm^  Blue  Heron.— Seen  at  Mangrove 
Key  and  the  Marqueeas  Keys. 

12.  BotoridsB  virescani.  BrrrERUNa. —  Found  in  some  numbers 
on  the  roost  north  of  Vaca  Key.  Mostly  seen  down  among  the  lower 
busfaee  or  flying  near  the  water,  and  not  at  all  shy.  Their  familiar  try 
was  frequently  heard. 

13.  Nycticonx  vioUcetu.  Gadldin.—  Marquesas,  Boca  Chica,  Sugar 
Loaf,  West  Cudjoe's  and  Riding  Keys.    Used  as  food. 

14.  Symphemlk  Mmlp&lDUta.  Wiixsr.—  The  shrill  and  plaintive 
whistling  cry  of  this  bird  was  heard  at  Cudjoe's  Key  where  about  half  a 
dozen  individuals  were  seen. 

15.  Ballnfl  cnpltani  icottU.  Men  Hen. —  One  example  killed  on 
West  Cudjoe's  K^,  and  another  with  young  was  reported  from  Hiding 
Key  June  26.    This  is  regarded  as  a  game-bird. 

16.  Ochthodromiu  wllaonins.  Rino-necked  Snipe. —  A  flock  of 
about  t«n  were  seen  on  Ballast  Key  along  the  rocky  shoic.  They  were 
quite  tame,  keeping  but  a  short  distance  ahead  and  continually  uttering 
their  piping  notes.  A  pair  also  frequented  Bailer's  Rock  where  they  were 
probably  breeding  as  two  small  eggg,  smaller  than  any  of  the  terns,'  wero 

17.  Colmnba  lencocaphalA.  Pigeon.— Boca  Grande.  Boca  Chica, 
Sugar  Loaf,  No  Name,  Vaca,  Babia  Honda  and  Summerland  Keys.  A 
flock  of  about  twenty-five  was  seen  at  one  time  on  the  Marquesas,  and 
white  frequently  observed  at  various  other  places  in  this  group  they  wero 
always  shy.  Usually  but  two  or  three  were  seen  at  one  time  and  then  as 
they  were  (lying  about  from  one  island  to  another.  They  seemed  to  pre- 
fer the  concealment  afforded  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 
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18.  OolionbigaUiiw  pmmtIii*  twTMtila.  Dove;  MotrRMNO  Dote; 
Tobacco  Dove, —  On  the  island  of  Key  West  I  found  tbem  in  the  low 
grass  in  the  more  open  Und,  and  either  solitary  or  in  pairs.  Heir  flight 
ia  short  and  steady,  and  their  cry  similar  in  dolefulness  to  that  of  Zenaidttra 
macnnira.  At  Boca  Grande  Key  they  were  feeding  along  the  beach  and 
were  veiy  tame.  Abundant  on  the  Marqueeas,  and  aUo  seen  on  Big 
Pine,  Vaca  and  Summerland  Keys. 

19.  OathartVB  aim.  Turkey  Buzzard.—  Boca  Cbica  and  Big  Pine 
Keys.  Abundant  in  the  sky  about  Key  West  most  of  our  stay,  frequently 
very  high. 

20.  Bnteo  Uacattu  allenL  Fowl  Hawk. —  Hrat  obaerved  in  a 
coco&nut  grove  on  Boca  Chica  Key.  Poseibty  they  may  nest  there. 
Also  found  on  Big  Pine  and  Grassy  K^a. 

21.  Fandion  baUaVtus  CMoUnenala.  Fun  Hawk. —  Several  seen 
about  the  Marquesas  where  one  was  chased  into  a  tree  by  a  Kingbird. 
A  neet  was  seen  on  Snipe  Key,  which  was  reported  to  have  been  there 
about  fifteen  years.     Cudjoe's  Key. 

22.  Orotophasa  aoL  Ani. —  About  the  lagoon  on  Key  Weet  Ur. 
8.  Brown  and  myself  saw  a  bird  which  we  believed  to  be  this  epeciee.  It 
resembled  the  grackle  somewhat  though  the  tail  was  longer.  The  color 
and  flight  were  apparently  similar.  Its  cry  was  most  peculiar  and  may 
perhaps  best  be  described  as  a  whining  whistle.  I  also  saw  another  of 
these  birds  which  answered  the  cry  of  the  one  we  were  observing,  and 
the  next  day  both  were  found  about  the  bushes  in  the  same  locality. 

23.  Ooccysui  minor.  Rain  Crow. —  K^  West,  Boca  Grande,  Boca 
Chics,  Sugar  Loaf,  Hg  Pine,  Grassy  and  Snipe  Keys.  Their  cry  is  a 
clucking  similar  to  that  of  C.  amerieanut.  They  occur  usually  solitary 
or  in  pairs  in  the  mangroves  and  are  tame. 

24.  Oantnnu  caroUnua.  Woodpecker.—  Boca  Cbica,  Big  Pine, 
Knight  and  Gissay  Keys. 

26.    ObordftUea  Ti^lnlanai.     Bull  Bat. —  One  seen  on  Knight  Key. 

26.  Oomu  bnchyrlviicboB  paseuoi.  Crow. —  Two  seen  on  Big 
Pine  Key  about  a  pool  well  inland.  Tlieir  cry  reeemblee  that  of  C. 
braehyrhynchos, 

27.  Tyrannui  domlnloenBla,  Bee  Bird;  Fiohtbb. —  Marquesas, 
Boca  Grande,  Boca  Chica,  Sugar  Loaf,  Big  Pine,  Grassy  and  Snipe  Keys. 

28.  Acelalas  pbanloaus  bryanti.  Black  Biru, —  Boca  Grande, 
Ballast,  Boca  Chica,  Sugar  Loaf,  Big  Pine,  No  Name,  Vaca,  Summerland, 
Cudjoe's  and  Marquesas  Keys.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  noticeably  differ- 
ent from  that  of  A .  phtmietu*.  or  mostly  more  metallic.  Tliey  are  shy 
and  prefer  the  concealment  of  bushes. 

29.  Qnlicaliu  qniscnla  aglniu.  Black  Bird.^  Small  flocks  were 
seen  at  different  points  on  the  island  of  Key  West.  Their  note  is  appar- 
ently a  little  different  from  that  of  Q.  quiaeula.  Mr.  S.  Brown  saw  a  small 
flock  on  Big  Pine  Key,  also  several  nests  in  the  slender  buttonwoods. 
They  were  made  of  sticks  and  placed  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
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I  MW  similar  nests  about  a  pool  od  Summeriand  Key.  Ilieee  birds  were 
very  abundant  on  the  island  off  the  north  shore  of  Vaca  Key.  They  were 
tame  and  many  young  were  heard  continually.  Others  were  observed 
on  No  Name,  Vaca,  Grassy,  Bshia  Honda,  Little  and  Big  Pine  and  Sugar 
Loaf  Keys. 

30.  QnliCftloi  mft]oi.  BLACKBmn. — Several  brown  birds,  apparently 
this  species,  were  seen  on  Summerland  Key, 

31.  OudUwUa  cardlnalli  flotldaniu.  Red  Bird;  Red  Okiole. 
Marquesas,  Boca  Chica,  Big  Pine,  No  Name,  Knight,  Vaca,  Grassy,  Little 
Pine,  Summerland,  Cudjoe's  and  Snipe  Keys.  The  famiUar  whistle  of  this 
bird  was  heard  in  most  every  place  we  visited  though  only  occasionaUy 
could  one  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bird, 

32.  Tino  noToboiacensis  maynardl.  Sparrow, —  Boca  Chica, 
Sugar  Loaf,  Big  Pine,  No  Name,  Knight,  Grassy,  Summerland  and  Cudjoe's 
Keys.     Abundant  and  frequently  in  the  mangroves. 

33.  Himna  polyglottoB.  Mocker;  Mocking  Bibd.^  Key  West, 
Boca  Chica,  Summerland  and  Cudjoe's  Keys. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 


A-BIRDING  IN  AN  AUTO. 

BY  MILTON  8.  EAT. 

That  faithful  friend,  the  horse,  was  forsaken  this  year  (1905) 
for  that  modem,  rapid  but  rather  uncertain  conveyance,  the  auto- 
mobile. To  be  technical,  our  machine  was  a  sixteen-horse-pKiwer 
double  opposed  cylinder  Wayne  touring  car.  The  tonneau  was 
replaced  by  a  lai^  locker  which  held  sufficient  supplies  to  sustain 
us  almost  indefinitely,  should  we  leave  the  land  of  the  storekeeper. 
The  original  plan  was  to  enter  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  the 
west,  via  Dublin  Pass  and  Livermore,  but  the  early  May  rains 
willed  it  otherwise;  so  we  embarked  on  a  river  boat,  at  a  city  pier, 
which  took  us  as  far  as  Stockton,  The  latter  town  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  this  great  level  valley,  which  presents  a  veiy  even  type 
of  country  throughout  its  length.  The  central  portion,  for  the 
most  part,  consists  of  either  marshy  waste  or  alkali-desert  land, 
often  as  wide  as  thirty  miles  or  more,  and  which  is  practically 
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treeless  except  along  the  rivet  banks.  The  portion  which  sur- 
rounds this  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  foothilb  takes  in  nearly  all  the 
setded  and  cultivated  districts  and  con  boost  of  some  fine  oak  and 
other  timber. 

May  10. —  To  Merced  (and  10  miles  beyond),  75  -miles.  Spe- 
cies and  subspecies  observed,  30. 

Knowing  (or  at  least  hoping)  our  tour  would  be  an  extended  one, 
we  decided  to  list  the  species  of  birds  found  on  the  trip.  Daylight 
broke  a  few  miles  from  Stockton  and  as  the  river  boat  steamed  up 
the  slough,  fourteen  forms  were  counted,  including  the  Western 
Martin,  which  we  found  in  the  town  proper.  In  the  time  it  usually 
took  to  harness  the  horses  our  motor-vehicle  had  carried  us  far 
outside  the  town  limits.  It  was  very  pleasant  travelling,  for  so 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  did  we  glide  along  that  the  whole  landscape, 
like  a  moving  picture  on  a  curtain,  seemed  rushing  toward  us. 
The  recent  rains  had  left  but  little  trace  on  the  well  packed  roads 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  hard  pull  through  the  famous  sftnd 
bed  near  Livingston,  which  has  caused  many  a  chauffeur  to  borrow 
a  team  of  horses,  we  had  little  to  complain  of.  We  called  it  a  day's 
run  to  a  point  ten  miles  west  of  Merced,  where,  in  a  pleasant  grove 
of  trees  along  an  irrigation  ditch,  we  encamped  for  the  night.  Im- 
mense flocks  of  various  blackbirds  and  finches  were  swinging  over 
the  miles  of  pasture  lands,  head-high  with  the  rank  growth  of  wild 
hay,  weeds  and  mustard.  A  Black  Phcebe  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  owner  of  the  first  nest  we  officially  inspected.  It  was  placed 
underneath  a  bridge  over  the  ditch  and  was  waiting  for  eggs. 

May  11. —  To  Firebaugh,  58  miles.  Additional  species  ob- 
served, 11. 

Instead  of  continuing  southward  we  decided  to  cross  the  valley 
to  Los  Bafios,  situated  about  thirty  miles  due  west,  across  a  broad 
stretch  of  marshy  waste-land;  as  it  promised  to  greatly  increase 
the  list  with  its  wealth  of  water  bird  life,  we  did  not  heed  the  re- 
peated warnings  regarding  the  bad  condition  of  the  road.  While 
for  the  first  few  miles  the  road  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  it 
then  so  gradually  and  continuously  passed  from  bad  to  worse 
that  we  were  only  deterred  from  turning  back  by  the  memory  of 
the  part  we  had  passed.  Sloughs  crossed  the  road  at  will,  and 
in  the  endless  succession  of  hollows,  ponds  with  sticky  mud  bottoms 
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usurped  the  road-bed.  The  region  is  locally  knowo  as  the  "b<^- 
wallow"  country  and  it  certainly  deserves  its  name.  Water 
birds  were  unusually  numerous.  Bkck'necked  Stills  were  as 
abundant  as  fowb  about  a  barnyard,  and  we  were  also  favored 
with  the  occasional  presence  of  the  delicately  colored  and  graceful 
American  Avocet,  while  the  hovering  flocks  of  Forster  and  Black 
Terns  above  the  tule  patches  reminded  one  of  their  great  Sierran 
summer  haunts.  Immense  bands  of  American  White  Pelicans, 
countless  Cinnamon  Teal,  as  well  as  other  less  abundant  varieties, 
gave  the  region,  otherwise  peculiarly  uninviting,  a  deep  interest 
for  the  ornithologist.  But  repeatedly  to  lay  on  our  back  on  a 
muddy  road  beneath  a  conglomeration  of  machinery  to  repair  or 
adjust  some  injury,  did  much  to  draw  our  attention  from  the  bird 
life.  TTie  road  improved  as  we  approached  Los  Baitos,  and  we 
hoped  for  better  times  to  Dos  Palos,  but  this  section  eclipsed  all 
that  we  had  traversed.  A  dozen  times  we  came  to  a  complete 
stop,  for  to  continue  through  the  ponds,  sloughs,  and  deep  hollows 
of  what  only  in  extreme  courtesy  could  be  called  a  road,  seemed 
impossible.  Covered  with  mud  we  finally  emei^d  from  the 
swamp  and  entered  the  old  Mexican  town  above  named.  Two 
miles  further  on,  at  Colony  Center,  the  country  changed  from 
worst  to  best.  Smooth  roads,  lined  with  tall  shade  trees,  led  by 
prosperous  farms  with  their  fields  of  grain,  orchards  and  dfuiy 
lands.  Numerous  bird  forms  flitted  about,  while  from  many  a 
swaying  roadside  bough  the  Bullock  Oriole  had  hung  its  dainty 
basket  of  horsehair.  A  pretty  ride  intb  Firebaugh  was  marred 
only  by  storm  clouds  which  soon  overcast  the  sky,  and  we  were 
forced  by  heavy  rain  to  halt  at  this  town,  which  stands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin  River. 

May  12. —  To  Kings  River,  76  miles.     Additional  species,  10. 

An  almost  steady  downpour  continued  last  night,  causing  the 
roads  to  be  so  slippeiy  that  we  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  continue 
until  noon.  Several  hours  were  spent  overiiauling  our  gasoline 
w^fon,  and  later  we  rambled  over  the  broad  willow-covered  fiat 
which  banks  the  river  on  both  sides.  Never  have  I  seen  any  local- 
ity equal  this  for  the  abundance  of  the  House  Finch,  which  was 
nesting  everywhere.  Many  Bullock  Orioles  were  building  in  the 
oaks  and  willows,  a  Western  Tree  Swallow's  nest  disclosed  two 
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«ggs  and  one  newly-hatched  young,  while  the  well-feathered  family 
of  a  Red-shafted  Flicker  was  occupying  a  cavity  in  a  tall  dead 
stump.  In  exploring  this  the  writer  seriously  cut  his  hand  with 
a  camp  ax,  which  closed  operations  for  the  day.  At  noon  we 
were  on  the  road  again,  covering  the  thirty  odd  miles  which  lie 
between  Firebaugh  and  Madera.  This  stretch  of  alkali  waste- 
land is  less  swampy  than  the  r^on  crossed  to  the  north,  and 
water  birds  were  correspondingly  less  numerous.  Owing  to  the 
lact  that  we  travelled  with  greater  speed  and  less  noise  than  by 
the  usual  method,  we  found  we  could  approach  much  nearer  ani- 
mal life  along  the  road.  Turkey  Vultures  that  we  often  came 
upon  while  they  were  feeding  would  scarcely  fiy  when  we  passed 
them,  and  on  several  occasions  we  sped  by  a  Swainson  Hawk 
or  some  equally  large  bird  sitting  on  a  fence-post.  Near  Madera 
we  came  upon  a  Mexican  Homed  Lark  feeding  a  juvenile  in  the 
<%nter  of  the  road.  The  parent  took  flight,  but  before  we  could 
stop,  the  youngster  passed  from  sight  beneath  us  but  was  luckily 
unhurt.  This  is  the  earliest  date  we  know  of  for  fully-fledged 
young. 

As  we  approached  Madera  the  fertile  country  appealed  strongly 
to  us,  after  crossing  the  broad  stretch  of  alkaU  country.  In  an 
orchard  near  town  our  list  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  that 
flexible- throated  songster,  the  Western  Mockingbird.  Between 
Madera  and  Fresno  the  country  becomes  very  dry  and  barren, 
but  from  the  latter  place  southward  lies  the  richest  portion  of  the 
whole  valley.  Dusk  found  us  camping  in  the  shade  of  some 
mighty  oaks  on  the  Kings  River,  two  miles  south  of  Kingsbury. 
To  the  east,  where  this  river  has  its  source,  the  Sierras  form  a 
continuous  wall  and  reach  their  highest  point  in  Mount  Whitney. 
The  long  line  of  towering  peaks  in  their  snowy  grandeur  recalled 
the  sparkling  torrents,  crystal  lakes,  and  vast  forests  of  these  great 
^nountains,  with  a  bird  life  possessing  for  the  student  a  fascina- 
tion which  no  other  region  quite  equals. 

May  13. —  To  Visalia,  17J  miles.     Additional  species,  7. 

Before  leaving  Kings  River  to-day  1  had  some  opportunity  to 
observe  the  birds  about  the  camp.  A  pair  of  Long-tailed  Chats, 
by  their  noisy  chatter  and  earnest  call-notes,  proclaimed  too  promi- 
nent an  interest  in  a  clump  of  low  bushes  where  the  just  completed 
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nest  proved  to  be.  A  puzzling  find  was  pUced  in  a  niche  of  a  tree, 
built  warbler-style  and  feather-lined,  but  there  waa  no  sign  of 
ownership.  Nearby  a  Heermann  Song  Sparrov's  nest  showed 
eggs  and  a  Spurred  Towhee'a  contained  young. 

Continuing  southward  we  passed  Goshen  Junction,  and  thence 
eastward  through  Visalia.  We  little  thought  as  we  went  bounding 
out  of  the  latter  town  that  we  were  destined  to  spend  a  full  week 
within  its  borders.  Yet,  such  is  automobiling,  for  when  two 
miles  out,  a  piece  of  the  machinery,  no  doubt  previously  strained 
in  the  swamp  country,  gave  way  and  left  us  stranded  at  the  road- 
side. After  being  towed  back  to  town,  and  telegraphing  East 
for  a  duplicate  part,  we  comfortably  settled  our  camp  in  the  leafy 
shades  of  a  large  orchard  and  endeavored  to  convince  ourselves 
that  this  was  the  very  place  we  had  been  looking  for. 

Moy  14  to  21. —  Visaba.     Additional  species,  8. 

Visalia  lies  in  an  open  forest  of  oaks  through  which  glides  the 
broad  St.  Johns  River,  besides  a  host  of  minor  streams.  While 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  some  of  the  streams  were  heavily  wooded, 
others  were  only  fringed  with  a  low  growth  of  willows  overhung 
with  blackberry  vines.  As  would  be  expected  in  such  a  fertile 
country  as  this,  edging  the  foothills,  we  found  bird  life  abundant. 
Nearly  all  the  species  seen  on  the  trip  were  again  encountered 
and  many  new  ones.  Almost  everywhere  the  air  rang  with  bird 
song,  and  the  longer  we  remained  the  less  we  regretted  our 
enforced  stay.  One  species  which  interested  us  particularly, — 
not  on  account  of  its  rarity,  for  it  was  very  abundant,  but  for  the 
reason  that  our  previous  acquaintance  with  it  had  been  very  slight, 
—  was  the  Western  Blue  Grosbeak.  To  me  this  bird  seems  a 
strange  combination  of  un-grosbeaklike  characteristics.  The  male 
and  female  are  not  greatly  unlike  a  pair  of  Bluebirds  in  size,  col- 
oration and  flight;  while  the  nest,  and  also  the  eggs,  closely  re- 
semble those  of  the  Lazuli  Bunting.  The  nest,  placed  in  weed 
thickets,  neatly  fastened  to  the  stalks,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  up,  is  compactly  made  of  grasses  and  weed  stems  and 
lined  with  horse  hair,  the  nest  cavity  averaging  three  inches  wide 
by  one  and  three  quarters  deep.  At  seven  o'clock  one  morning  I 
noticed  a  pair  which  were  carrying  the  initial  stems  to  a  weed 
clump  along  Mill  Creek,  so  I  was  able  to  determine  just  how 
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long  it  took  to  build  a  neat.  This  one  was  finished  with  a  thick 
lining  of  horsehiur  at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  Another  nest  was  found  only  a  few  feet  from  the  mun 
tracks  of  the  Santa  F6  Railroad  over  which  the  overland  trains 
were  tearing  by  day  and  night,  while  a  third  was  in  a  thicket 
of  nettles,  a  rather  clever  barricade.  The  bird  is  a  late  breeder, 
as  all  nests  examined  contained  either  the  full  complement  of 
three  eggs  in  a  fresh  state,  or  incomplete  sets,  while  there  were 
empty  nests  in  various  stages  of  construction. 

My  favorite  grounds  were  in  the  cool  shades  along  the  St.  Johns 
River,  for  the  thermometer  has  an  awkward  habit  here  of  runmng 
up  as  high  as  114°  F.  on  summer  days  which  we  found  very  destruc- 
tive to  ambition.  One  morning,  by  the  river,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see,  eyeing  me  over  the  edge  of  a  twig  structure  about 
forty  feet  up  in  an  oak,  a  majestic  female  Western  Red-tailed 
Hawk.  The  tree  was  peculiarly  hard  to  ascend,  and  the  nest 
was  placed  in  the  most  inaccessible  part.  On  the  following  day  I 
returned  with  my  brother,  who  after  some  deliberation  started  up 
the  trunk.  The  hawk  refused  to  stir,  however,  until  he  was 
less  than  twenty  feet  distant.  While  I  was  meditating  on  the 
probable  style  of  the  egg  markings  I  was  rudely  awakened  by  an 
exclamation  of  disgust  as  my  brother  announced  that  the  nest 
was  emp^,  which  was  wholly  unexpected  considering  the  late 
date. 

During  our  visit  I  located  many  bird  homes  but  all  belonged 
to  the  more  conmion  spedes;  half  a  dozen  warbler  abodes  con- 
tiuning  eggs  in  various  stages  proved  to  be  those  of  Dendroica 
astiva  brewateri. 

May  S2. —  To  Bakersfield,  93  miles.    Additional  species,  2. 

The  trip  to-day  was  of  little  importance,  omithologically  or 
otherwise.  After  leaving  the  orange  groves  of  Porterville,  which 
lies  twenty-mne  miles  southeast  of  Visalia,  the  country  became 
more  and  more  barren.  At  Famoso  we  entered  a  desert,  sparsely 
covered  with  a  low  growth  of  shrubs,  which  extended  unbroken 
to  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  hazy  distance.  Homed  Toads  and 
Homed  Larks  were  the  only  inhabitants  to  present  themselves, 
and  after  a  run  of  twenty  miles  Bakersfield,  like  an  oasis,  loomed 
up  in  the  distance.    The  great  Kern  River,  which  courses  through 
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the  town  from  east  to  west,  brings  a  fertility  to  the  section  which 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  maa. 

May  23. — To  Gonnan  Station,  60  miles.     Additional  species,  2. 

We  started  at  exactly  noon  to-day  by  the  town  clock;  soon 
after  the  habitations  on  the  outskirts  faded  away  and  we  again 
went  forth  into  the  desert  country.  A  large  curious  racing  lizard 
{Crotaphtftu^  tvislizeni)  that  scampered  along  with  us  at  an  amaz- 
ing speed  was  very  common.  As  we  sped  along  myriads  of  grass- 
hoppers took  wing,  flying  just  about  high  enough  to  be  scooped 
into  the  moving  car.  Hundreds  lit  on  the  radiator,  which  was 
intensely  hot  from  the  heat  above  as  well  as  below,  and  per- 
ished. Homed  Larks  remained  our  only  bird  friends,  but  they 
made  up  in  abundance  for  what  the  avifauna  lacked  in  variety. 
After  leaving  Rose  Station  we  b^;an  the  ascent  of  the  great  range 
of  mountains  which  rose  before  us  on  the  south.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  sign-boards  and  the  lack  of  information  imparted  by 
the  wayhouse  keepers,  who  looked  askance  at  a  steed  which 
required  neither  a  barn  nor  hay,  we  made  a  mistake,  and  instead 
of  taking  the  newly  built  road,  we  took  an  old  one  leading  up  the 
cafton.  This  was  more  direct  but  very  steep  in  places,  to  ascend 
which  it  was  necessary  to  do  what  is  termed  'jumping.'  The 
engine  is  run  at  the  highest  speed  and  the  power  quickly  thrown 
in,  which  causes  the  car  to  bolt  ahead.  In  this  way, -by  degrees, 
we  went  up  until  suddenly  the  machine,  unable  to  proceed  with 
the-load,  started  down  the  grade,  and  before  the  brakes  could  be 
applied,  veered  to  the  side  of  the  narrow  road  and  hovered  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice.  I  can  still  see  that  little  stream  curling 
along  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  below  and  nothing  between  but 
space.  Through  sheer  luck  we  were  able,  at  the  critical  point, 
to  turn  the  automobile  in  on  the  road,  the  wheels  just  rolling 
along  the  edge-of  the  cliff.  But  the  experience  of  that  awful 
moment  taught  us  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten.  After  strip- 
ping the  car  of  its  burden,  which  we  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
grade,  and  reloading,  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

The  Fort  Tejon  country,  a  famous  landmark  in  the  early  orni- 
thological histoiy  of  California,  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
on  the  trip;  here  the  cool  green  meadows  and  mountain  timber, 
with  the  attendant  bird  life,  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the  arid 
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valley  lands  we  had  passed.  Such  birds  as  the  Lawrence  Goldfinch 
and  Southern  White-headed  Woodpecker  were  typical  of  the  region, 
although  lower  zone  species,  as  the  Bullock  Oriole  and  the  House 
Finch,  were  also  in  evidence.  About  dusk  we  made  the  summit 
(elevation  4433  feet),  and  a  little  later  pulled  up  at  Gorman  Station 
(elevation  3500  feet). 

Jtfay  24- — To  Los  Angeles,  117  miles.     Additional  species,  6. 

A  large  part  of  to-day's  run  was  over  a  broad  rolling  plateau, 
timbered  in  spots  and  interspersed  with  ponds  and  an  occasional 
lake,  many  of  which,  owing  to  the  exceptional  rainfall  of  the 
past  season,  existed  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Various  water 
birds  sported  on  the  surface  of  most  of  them.  Several  coyotes 
lying  in  the  sun  by  the  road  were  rudely  awakened  and  headed 
with  all  speed  for  the  timber,  while  the  number  of  American 
Ravens  seen  soon  dispossessed  us  of  the  idea  that  the  bird  is  to- 
be  considered  at  all  rare  in  the  region.  One  stretch  of  country 
between  Meenach  (elevation  3039  feet)  and  Fairmount,  known  as 
Antelope  Valley,  with  its  heavy  growth  of  tree  yuccas  {Yucca 
afboTMcena)  and  Spanish  daggers  (Hesperoyucca  whippUt)  had  a 
truly  aemitropical  appearance.  Near  Elizabeth  Lake  (elevation 
3700  feet),  along  an  unused  road,  I  found,  with  parent  incubating,, 
five  eggs  of  the  Pasadena  llirasher.  Four  proved  to  be  well 
advanced  in  incubation  while  the  fifth  egg,  which  was  perfectly 
fresh,  was  clawed  by  the  bird  in  learing,  the  shell  being  very 
fragile,  as  seems  usual  with  these  'extra'  c^.  The  manner  of 
nesting  in  this  case  was  in  nowise  different  from  that  of  the  bird 
of  our  more  northern  woods. 

At  the  bead  of  a  narrow  brushy  cafion  luiown  as  the  San  Francis- 
quite,  we  started  down  the  final  grade.  Some  person  with  a  fas- 
cination fur  figures  has  said  that  the  stream  is  crossed  fifty-three 
times  on  the  way,  and  personally  I  believe  the  count  is  not  far 
from  accurate.  We  observed  a  number  of  White-throated  Svwfts 
flying  about  the  tall  rocky  cliffs  which  tower  above  the  road,  and 
which  undoubtedly  afforded  them  nesting  sites.  Civilization  and 
lower-zone  bird  life  marked  the  ride  from  Saugus,  at  the  foot  of 
the  grade,  to  Los  Angeles,  which  was  reached  in  time  to  get  con- 
vieniently  located. 

May  25  to  Si. —  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  Additional  spe- 
cies, 9. 
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During  our  stay  we  made  runs  to  many  of  the  nearby  towns,  as 
Long  Beach,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Monica,  Pasadena,  etc.,  but  fouud 
but  little  new  in  the  bird  Hne.  On  the  whole  I  do  not  consider 
the  sections  we  visited  blessed  with  anything  like  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  bird  life  we  have  in  similar  locahties  about  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  timber  for  the  most  part,  after  leaving  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains,  was  of  a  very  scrubby  character.  We  found  a  new 
bird  friend  in  the  Hooded  Oriole,  which  was  abundant  about  the 
parks  of  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  territory.  A  very 
pleasant  call  was  made  on  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  at  Pasadena, 
where  "birdology"  was  reviewed  for  some  time.  I  found  our 
friend  Grinnell  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  mammalogy,  and 
his  collection,  particularly  of  the  smaller  species,  is  about  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  put  in  with 
ostriches  at  the  Cawston  Farm.  As  I  viewed  these  massive  crea- 
tures, a  number  of  which  were  setting  on  broad  complements  of 
those  almost  cast  iron  eggs,  it  occurred  to  me  that  such  birds  as 
these  in  our  native  wilds  would  work  a  terrible  hardship  on  orni- 
thologists and  o&logists  alike,  looking  for  a  series. 

JuTie  1. —  To  San  Buenaventura,  77  miles.  Additional  spe- 
<nes,  1. 

Our  journey  to-day,  for  the  most  part,  led  us  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  the  major  portion  of  which  was  but  sparsely 
wooded.  Coming  down  from  Calabassas  we  encountered  a 
iai^  flock  of  Turkey  Vultures  feeding  at  the  roadside,  but  as 
these  had  been  of  common  occurrence  on  the  trip  they  excited  no 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  As  we  drew  nearer,  however,  we 
found  a  much  lai^r  bird  among  them  which  we  immediately 
recognized  as  the  "king  of  the  fliera,"  the  great  California  Condor. 
This  particular  individual  was  as  languid  in  taking  flight  as  the 
smaller  birds  of  the  flock  and  afforded  us,  on  toot  and  wing,  an 
exceptional  view  for  some  time. 

A  succession  of  up  and  down  grades  finally  brought  us  to  San 
Buenaventura  where  the  night  was  spent.  This  was  the  last  point 
where  we  found  the  Hooded  Oriole  and  Western  Mockingbird, 
although  they  may  perhaps  occur  further  north. 

June  2. —  To  Santa  Barbara,  31  miles.     Additional  specie,  1. 

The  river  bridge  was  down  at  San  Buenaventura  but  after  some 
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manceuvring  we  succeeded  in  making  the  crossing.  The  road 
leads  up  from  the  river  over  a  thickly  wooded  ridge  where  we 
found  the  Phainopepla  very  cooimon.  Four  eggs  of  the  Anthony 
Towhee,  which  had  the  appearance  of  advanced  incubation, 
were  also  noticed  in  a  nest  a  few  feet  up  among  clinging  vines  on  a 
tree  trunk.  Santa  Barbara  was  reached  at  4.45  P.  u.,  we  hav- 
ing been  three  and  a  half  hours  on  the  way. 

June  3. —  To  Santa  Maria,  85  miles.     Additional  species,  1,. 

To-day's  route  took  us  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Gaviota,  and 
in  this  district  we  noted  the  Roadnumer  as  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. At  Gaviota  we  struck  inland,  through  a  winding  pass  of  the 
same  name,  into  the  Santa  Ynez  and  Los  Olivos  countiy.  The 
i^on  is  very  fertile  and  heavily  caked,  and  such  birds  as  the 
Desert  Sparrow  Hawk,  California  Jay,  Red-shafted  Flicker,  Cidi- 
fomia  Woodpecker,  Western  Bluebird,  Black-headed  Groskeak, 
and  others  which  frequent  these  woods,  were  found  in  abundance. 
For  a  second  time,  near  Los  Olivos,  the  California  Condor  was 
seen,  which  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  the  bird  is  really  more 
common  than  is  supposed.  As  before,  the  bird  was  among  a  flock 
of  the  smaller  species.    The  day's  run  was  ended  at  Santa  Maria. 

June  4- — To  San  Luis  Obbpo,  28  miles.    Additional  species,  I. 

Troubles  with  the  carbureter  caused  a  late  start  and  frequent 
stops  on  the  trip  to-day.  We  ran  out  of  the  rolling  countiy  at 
Arroyo  Grande  and  thence  westward  to  the  seaside  resort  of  Pismo. 
The  road  skirts  the  broad  level  beach  and  then  carried  us  along 
high  rocky  cliSs,  while  below  us  there  lay  as  a  poet'  has  said, 

Stret^ng  out  in  endleis  line  like  regimente  of  war. 
The  snow-plumed  waves  in  rank  and  file  were  charging  on  the  shore 
With  a  thunderous  roar  and  echo  deep  as  cannon  in  the  ln,y, 
While  rose  along  the  fighting  Une  the  battlecloud  of  spray. 

But  before  long  a  damp  chilling  fog  enveloped  us  and  we,  glad 
to  leave  sceneiy  and  sentiment,  headed  with  all  speed  along  the 
road  which,  leading  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  brought  us  into 
San  Lub  Obispo. 
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June  6. —  To  the  First  Crossing  of  the  San  Antonio  River,  53 
miles.    Additional  species,  1. 

A  short  distance  out  of  San  Luis  Obispo  a  summit  of  some  height 
is  reached  and  the  country  becomes  heavily  wooded,  principall; 
with  oaks,  and  supports  an  abundant  bird  life,  the  California 
Thrasher  being  among  the  most  numerous  species.  At  San  Miguel 
we  had  intended  to  take  a  road  to  the  east  via  Indian  Valley,  a 
detour  of  thirty  miles  or  moro,  in  order  to  evade  the  sandy  tracts 
along  the  Salinas  River,  but  we  were  inveigled  by  a  resident  of  the 
town  to  take  a  much  shorter  route  to  the  west  on  which,  he  informed 
us,  but  one  small  stream  was  to  be  crossed.  AlasI  we  had  unknow- 
ingly placed  our  faith  in  that  aroh  enemy  of  the  motorist,  the  stable- 
keeper.  A  really  fine  road  led  us  away  from  the  town  and  we 
bowled  along  merrily  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so  until,  after  a  sudden 
descent,  we  were  dumped,  almost  before  we  knew  it,  in  the  broad 
sand  beds  of  the  Nacimiento  River.  Being  rather  quick-sandy, 
the  machine,  from  its  weight,  sank  to  the  hubs,  and  even  with  the 
entire  load  off  we  were  unable  to  extricate  it.  Luckily  a  camping 
party  with  a  pair  of  horses  came  to  our  aid,  and  after  considerable 
preliminary  work  we  reached  the  opposite  bank.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  miles  when  we  were  both  surprised  and  disgusted 
to  come  to  the  banks  of  another  bridgeless  river,  more  formidable 
to  ford  than  the  last.  Every  effort  was  made  to  shoot  the  empty 
auto  across  with  a  flying  start  but  it  proved  a  failure  and  stuck 
in  the  sandy  river  bottom.  We  awaited  the  campers,  who  were 
following,  and  who  again  delivered  us,  after  which  a  general  camp 
was  made  on  the  west  bank  for  the  night.  Words  failed,  however, 
to  express  our  amazement  when  they  informed  us  that  the  Sac 
Antonio  required  to  be  crossed  twice  more,  and  the  possibiUties  of 
a  serious  breakdown  in  this  almost  uninhabited  country  made 
these  troublesome  tidings  hang  like  a  cloud  of  gloom  over  the 
evening  camp-fire. 

June  6. —  To  Salinas,  93  miles.     Additional  species,  1. 

Together  with  the  campers,  we  set  forth  at  daybreak  this  mom* 
ing,  determined  to  put  the  river  crossings  on  the  right  side  of  us 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  appearance  of  the  third 
ford  was  by  no  means  cheering;  the  water,  several  feet  in  depth, 
did  not  deter  us,  but  the  sand' was  very  soft  and  deep.     Our  friends 
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preceded  us  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  one  of  their  horses  became 
balky  in  mid-stream,  leaving  us  all  in  a  rather  serious  predicament. 
One  of  the  party  rode  bareback  to  Pleyto,  the  nearest  town,  where 
a  plow-team  was  engaged,  with  the  aid  of  which  ourvarious  vehicles 
reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety.  During  the  interim  I  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  reconnoiter  along  the  river  banks. 
Besides  the  recurrent  species  I  noticed  a  new  bird  in  the  Rock  Wren, 
which  was  rather  numerous.  The  last  crossing  of  the  San  Antonio, 
at  Pteyto,  was  easily  made  on  the  run,  and  without  a  barrier  before 
us  we  proceeded  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Becoming  short  of 
lubricating  oil  we  were  fortunately  able  to  obtain  some  from  an 
'up-to-date'  fannet  who  possessed  a  gasoline  engine.  Jolon, 
about  the  highest  point,  was  reached,  and  some  miles  further  on  a 
sharp  descent  was  made  into  the  broad,  wind-swept  Salinas  Valley. 
A  sand-storm  of  a  nature  that  made  travelling  almost  impossible, 
continued  until  we  passed  Soledad.  These  twenty  miles  through 
an  excepUonally  barren  country  were  the  most  dismal  on  the  trip, 
scarcely  any  life  being  visible.  From  Soledad,  cold  moist  fog 
replaced  the  sand  and,  wrapped  in  blankets,  we  sped  into  Salinas. 

Jum  7. —  To  Pacific  Grove,  20  miles.     Additional  species,  1. 

What  was  intended  to  be  a  short  side  trip,  but  which  proved 
to  be  a  long  one,  was  taken  thb  morning.  The  spin  to  Pacific 
Grove,  which  lies  on  the  southern  end  of  Monterey  Bay,  was  only 
a  matter  of  an  hour  or  so,  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  veiy  door  of 
the  bungalow  we  were  to  occupy  the  transmission  shaft,  probably 
weakened  in  river  fording,  broke,  and  with  a  repetition  of  our 
Visalia  experience  at  hand  I  complacently  reserved  sufficient  pages 
in  my  note  book  for  a  week's  observations  on  Pacific  Grove  bird- 
ways. 

Jutie  8  to  15. —  Pacific  Grove.     Additional  species,  19. 

The  'Grove,'  as  the  town  is  commonly  called,  is  prettily  hid 
away  among  an  extensive  and  dense  growth  of  patriarchal  pines, 
on  a  peninsula  which  juts  into  the  sea.  Salmon  fishing,  when 
the  weather  allowed,  was  indulged  in  and  fretiuent  rambles  were 
made  to  ail  points  of  the  compass.  The  extremely  fo^y  weather, 
which  at  the  Grove  obscures  the  sun  for  days,  imparts  a  gloomy, 
solemn  aspect  to  the  pine  woods,  the  dampest  and  mossiest  wood- 
land 1  know  of,  but  notwithstanding  the  impropttious  weather 
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conditions  the  locality  b  rich  in  cheery  bird  life.  Most  in  evidence 
were  the  Coast  Jay,  Santa  Cruz  Chickadee,  California  Bushtit, 
Point  IHnos  Junco,  and  the  Russet-backed  Thrush,  while  many 
other  species  occurred  in  less  numbers.  Along  the  Cannel  River, 
less  than  a  dozen  miles  south,  where  the  pines  were  wholly  absent, 
we  found  most  of  the  above  species  lacking,  and  in  place  of  them 
were  the  lower-zone  birds,  such  as  we  had  met  with  during  the 
greater  part  of  our  coastal  journey.  A  local  list  for  the  week  gave 
us  forty-three  species. 

JuTie  16. —  To  Salinas,  20  miles.     Additional  species,  0. 

Our  belated  casting  arrived  this  morning  and  after  installing  it 
we  had  sufficient  time  to  make  Salinas. 

June  17. —  To  San  Francisco,  126  miles.     Additional  species,  0. 

The  closing  run  of  the  trip  was  through  a  country  with  which  I 
was  previously  famihar  but  the  life  zones  being  the  same  as  in 
regions  already  traversed,  we  failed  to  add  any  new  species  to  the 
list.  San  Francisco  was  entered  about  dusk  and  the  pioneer 
ornithological  expedition  propelled  by  power  came  to  an  end. 

List  of  Species  Observed. 

It  b  surprizing  that  on  a  trip  of  over  eleven  hundred  miles  we 
did  not  meet  with  such  common  birds  as  Empidonax  difficUu, 
Nuttallomis  borealia,  and  various  others.  As  this  list  pertains  ex- 
clusively to  this  trip,  only  the  species  actually  observed  on  it  are 
included. 

1.  (toppliiu  colnmba.  Pioeon  Gvillbuot. —  One  seen  while  sal- 
mon fishing  in  Honterejr  Bay. 

2.  Uria  calUomica.  Caufornia  Hcriie. —  Several  seen  at  Mon- 
terey and  Pacific  Grave. 

3.  I>anu  ocddentalls.  Western  Gull. —  Seen  at  various  points 
along  the  coast  from  Honteiey  southward. 

4.  Lanu  hwnuaunl.  Heermann  Gvll. —  Common  along  the  coast, 
—  at  Long  Beach,  Gaviota,  Pacific  Grove,  et«. 

5.  Sterna  fontari.  Forstbr  Tern, —  Abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  Los  Batioa  and  Firebaugh. 

6.  HTdrooballdon  Borinammuli.  Buick  Tern.— Conunon  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Batioa. 

7.  Phalacrocoraz  penlciUattu.    Brandt  Cormorant. 
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8.  PluUcTocDnz  pflUgieiu  niphndsiu.  Baird  Coruokant. — 
Both  noted  on  Monterey  Bay. 

9.  PfllMUiiu  eryUurotbymchos.  Au  eric  an  White  Pelican. — 
Immenae  flocks  noted  near  Lo«  Bafios  and  Firebaugb;  also  seen  near 
GonnaD  Station. 

10.  PetocftnoB  calUonilcnB.  Caufornia  Browk  Pxucan. —  A 
number  seen  at  Long  Beach. 

11.  Qnaiqiiediila  cyuiopteift.  Cinnamon  Teal. —  ConuDon  about 
Los  BaOos  and  Fiiebaugh. 

12.  DkflU  Mittk.     Pintail   Ducx. —  Several    seen    south  of    Loa 

13.  Fleg»dis  fvaiaima.  White-faced  Globst  Ibis. —  A  la^e 
band  of  ibisee,  seen  near  Gorman  Station,  euppoaed  to  be  this  epeciee. 

14.  AidM  Iwrodiaa  harodias.  Great  Bloe  Heron. —  Found  abun- 
dantly in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  auitaUe  localities  from  Stockton  t« 
Porterville. 

15.  BntoridM  TirasMiu  uithonyi.  Antbont  Green  Heron. — 
Noted  near  Stockten,  and  common  along  the  streams  about  Visalia, 

IS.     OalUanU  salaatA.    Florida  Gallinulx.—  Found  east  of  Fire- 

17.  Fnlica  amaiicana.  Auerican  Coot. —  Noted  near  Merced, 
Firebaugh,  and  Goitnan  Station. 

18.  StaeftDopui  tricolor.     Wii^on  Pbalarope. —  Loe  Bafios. 

19.  Swnrrlrostrs  unerleuia.    American  Avocet. —  Lob  Bafios, 

20.  mmantopni  maxleaniii.  Black-necked  Stilt. —  Veiy  common 
about  Loe  Bafios  and  Firebaugh. 

21.  Actitls  mMQUiia.  Spotted  Sandpiper. —  Found  along  the 
streams  at  Viaalia  and  also  ne«r  Porterville. 

22.  jBgialitlt  ▼ocUttrk.  Killdbbr. —  Met  with  off  and  on  from 
Merced  to  Porterville,  and  also  at  Gorman  Station  and  at  several  points 
on  the  coast. 

23.  Lophor^z  caUfomicru  calUomicna.  Caufornia  Partridob. 
This  coast  form  we  found  scarce  except  about  Monterey. 

24.  Lophortyx  califomlcas  TaUlcoloa.  Valley  Partridob. —  Where 
the  road  leading  down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  edged  along  the  foothills, 
we  found  this  bird  conunon,  as  at  Kingsbury,  Visalia,  and  Porterville; 
also  noted  it  in  the  mountains  at  Lebec  and  Gorman  Station. 

25.  Zonaidnra  maerours.  Mocrnino  E>ove. —  A  common  bird 
throughout  almost  the  entire  trip. 

26.  aymnogypa  cabfonianiu.  Caufornia  Volturb.— Two  rec- 
ords, Calabassas  and  Los  Olivoe. 

27.  Oathartoa  raia.  Tvrkbt  Vvltcre.— Common  along  practi- 
cally the  entire  route. 

28.  OircoB  hndaonlus.  Marsh  Hawk. —  Seen  at  several  points 
in  tbe  San  Joaquin  Valley, —  Stockten,  Merced,  ete. 

29.  Accipiter  coop«ii.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  Noted  at  several  pointe 
between  Stockton  and  Hadna. 
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30.  Bat«o  bora«Uj>  calnnu.  Western  Recht ailed  Hawk. — 
Seen  at  various  points, —  Fort«rvi]le,  Lebec,  Gorman  Station,  Pacific 
Grove,  etc.,  and  found  neetinf;  at  Visalia. 

31.  Bntao  BwunBoni.  Swaikson  Hawk.— Merced  and  Fire- 
baugh. 

32.  r^co  aparvstini  ptulOBoa.  Desert  SfAiiRaw  Hawk. —  Com- 
mon in  most  places  along  the  entire  trip  but  particularly  so  in  the  dense 
oak  woods  about  Los  Olivos,  Paso  Robles,  and  Pleyto. 

33.  HegMCOpfl  ulo  bendini.  California  Screech  OwL.^Visa- 
lia. 

34.  8p«otytD  cunicnlaila  hypogsa.  Bdrrowinq  Owl. —  Observed 
in  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  found  abundant  in  a  rocky  barren  tract 
aome  miles  south  of  San  Jose. 

35.  Oeococcyx  callfDmiuiiis.     Roadrtinkeb. —  Naples  to  Gaviota. 

36.  Oetyle  alcyon.  Belted  KiNOFiasER. —  Only  two  records  of 
this  common  bird  —  Kingsbuiy  and  Cannel  River. 

37.  DT7obat«s  TiUoana  hrloBCopua.  Cabanib  Woodpecker. —  San 
Buenaventura  and  Pacific  Grove. 

38.  Dryobatea  pnbeacena  tnrati.  Willow  Woodpecker. —  Mon- 
terey. 

39.  ZanoplcoB  gnTiroatris.  Southern  WHiTE-aEADED  Wood- 
pecker.—  Between  Fort  Tejon  and  Lebec  ne  saw  at  close  range  three 
individuab,  although  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell,  in  his  list  of  the  birds  of  Fort 
Tejon  (Condor,  Vol.  VII,  p.  13),  evidently  failed  to  find  them.  While  we 
took  no  skins  it  is  probable  the  birds  from  this  locality  will  be  found  to  be 
this  variety,  with  the  larger  bill. 

40.  HoluMtpea  tormlclToraa  bairdl.  California  Woodpecker.  — 
Noted  at  Kingsbury,  Visalis,,  and  Porterville  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  coastwise,  especially  between  Gaviota  and  Los  Olivos  where  it  was 
very  abundant. 

41.  OoUiptoB  cafar  coUaria.  Ren-eHAFTBn  Flicker. —  Where  there 
was  any  timber  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  we  found  this  bird,  and  likewise 
on  the  rest  of  the  journey.  A  nest  with  almost  full-fledged  young  was 
noted  at  Firebaugh. 

42.  OhordeUea  Tirglnlaniia  heaparia.  Pacific  Nighthawk.—  A 
single  bird  seen  near  Merced. 

43.  ASronantAB  meUnoleocna.  Wbite-throated  Swift. —  San 
Francisquite  Gallon  above  Saugus. 

44.  Oalypt*  anna.  Anna  HouHiNaBiRD. —  Visalia,  Porterville,  Paci- 
fic Grove,  etc. 

45.  Selasphoraa  allenl.     Allen  Humminobird.^  Monterey. 

46.  Tyraimiu  Torticalia.  Arkansas  Kinobird. —  Excepting  in 
the  deserts  and  marshes  this  was  the  commonest  bird  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  but  scarce  coastwise.  A  nest  nith  three  large  young  observed  at 
Visalia. 

47.  Hyiuohoa  ctawTaBcana  ciaeraBcenB.    Abh-trroated  Flycatch- 
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ER. —  Noted  at  Fireb&ugh,  Visalia,  Porterville,  Lebec,  and  Gonn&a  Sta- 
tion.   It  alao  occurs  coastwise,  but  we  did  not  find  it  on  this  trip. 

48.  StjOTiiia  DicTieaiM.  Black  Pb<bbe.— Common  throughout 
most  of  the  trip.  Nearly  every  bridge  had  its  pair  of  these  birds,  and 
about  Visalia  I  noticed  about  half  a  doien  nests  with  eggs  placed  in  duice 
boxes  through  which  the  water  coursed  uncomfortably  dose  to  the  mud- 
made  domiciles. 

49.  OontopoB  lichftrdsoni  riehardaoui.  Wbstbkn  Wood  Pbwee. — 
Not  uncommon  in  the  higher  ranges  —  Lebec  and  Gonuan  St&tion  —  as 
well  as  in  timbered  districts  in  the  lower  valleys  —  Visalia,  Pacific  Grove, 
etc. 

50.  Otocoili  »lp»BtriB  Mti«.  Mexican  Horned  Lark. —  Abundant 
on  the  treeless  ikress  of  the  San  Jotkquin  Valley. 

51.  Oyaoodtta  ■taUati  cubonacMt.  Coast  J  at. —  Very  common 
about  Pacific  Grove  in  the  pine  woods. 

52.  AphaloGomft  californicft  cahfomlcft.  Calipornia  Jat.-— Com- 
mon from  Kingsburg  to  Porterville  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  in  most 
places  along  the  coast, 

53.  AplielocomA  ealUonilc«  obscni*.  Beldino  Jat. —  According 
to  a  new  ruling  the  bird  about  Loa  Angeles  (and  southward),  which  we 
found  fairly  common,  has  been  separated  from  our  northern  species. 

54.  Oomia  conx  sinufttni.  Auerican  Raven.—  Found  from 
Gorman  Station  southeast  to  Elizabeth  Lake. 

55.  Oomu  brMhyrhyiichoB  hupeiis.  California  Crow. —  Fire- 
baugh  and  Pacific  Grove,  not  very  common. 

66.    Zftntboc^haltu  xanthocephaltu.   Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 

—  Common  along  the  slough  near  Stockton. 

57.  AgsUltiB  phteuiceiu  nantialia.  San  Diboo  Red-winokd  Black- 
bird.—  Long  Beach. 

58.  ActtUui  gubemator  ckUfomlcai.     Bicolokkd  Blackbird. 

59.  Affelaliu  tricolor.  Tricolored  Blackbird,  —  Both  noted  at 
various  points  from  Stockton  to  Porterville,  breeding  <^gs  and  young). 

60.  BtimeUa  nagbcta.  WEaTBRN  Meadowlare.— Observed  com- 
monly and  pretty  generally  throughout  the  trip  in  open  countiy  except 
marsh  and  desert  lands. 

61.  Ictenu  cocallfttiu  nelaonl.  Akieona  Hooded  Oriole. —  Pound 
common  in  Loe  Angeles  and  vicinity  and  in  places  as  far  north  as  San 
Buenaventura. 

62.  Ictenu  bnllocki.  Bullock  Oriole. —  Wherever  there  were  trees 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  we  found  this  oriole  very  abundant  but  it 
was  scarce  along  the  coast.  Found  breeding  commonly  at  Firebaugh, 
Colony  Center,  Visalia,  etc. 

63.  Enphagui  cyuiocaphalUB.  Brewer  Blackbird.—  A  common 
bird  coastwise  but  lesa  so  inland  where  it  was  noted  at  Merced  and  Gorman 
Station. 

64.  OupodacnB  pnipmans  calUonilcua.    California  Purple  Fincb. 

—  Firebaugh  and  Pacific  Grove;  not  very  abundant. 
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66.  Oupodftcaa  mazlcuiiu  fronUUs.  Hoube  Finch. —  He  com- 
moneet  bird  on  the  trip;  we  found  it  nearly  eveiywhere. 

60.  AatngftUntii  triatls  aallcuiunB.  Willow  Goldfinch. —  Rather 
imcommon;  found  at  Kingsburg,  Visalia,  Porterville,  and  Pacific  Qrove. 

67.  AstTAgalinos  paaltrta  heapeiophiloa.  Gbeen-bacebd  Gold- 
finch.—  More  abundant  than  the  preceding  apeciee.  Found  in  the 
wooded  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin  as  far  as  Porterville,  and  at  vari- 
ouB  points  on  the  coast  (Pacific  Grove,  etc.). 

68.  AatragaUiiaa  lawrenul.  Lawrence  Goldfinch.— One  seen  at 
Bakenfield,  very  numerous  from  Fort  Tejon  to  Goiman  Station,  and 
leas  BO  on  the  coast  between  Oaviota  and  Loe  Olivas. 

69.  Puisr  domeaticna.  European  Hoube  Sparrow. —  Common 
about  the  towns. 

70.  Ohondaatea  ffrunmaena  atrigatns.    Western  Labk  Sparrow. 

—  Wherever  there  were  oak  woods  on  the   trip  we  were  pretty  sure  to 
find  this  a  common  speciea. 

71.  Zoaotrlchla  leucophiya  nuttaUi.  Nuttall  Spabbow. —  Com- 
mon at  Pacific  Grove. 

72.  BpiteUa  aocUlia  uliona.  Western  Chipping  Sparrow  . — 
Noted  at  Visalia,  Porterville,  and  Pacific  Grove. 

73.  Jonco  hTenuUia  plsoaoa.  Point  Pinos  Junco.—  Vei;  common 
about  Pacific  Grove  in  pine  woods. 

74.  Helosplaa  elnetea  haermannl.  Hbebhann  Sons  Sparrow. — 
Along  streams  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  this  aong  sparrow  waa  a  common 
bird, 

75.  Heloapita  dnona  lanttBcraela.    Santa  Crtti  Sono  Spabrow. 

—  Pacific  Grove  and  northward. 

76.  Heloaplia  elnerea  cooperi.  San  Dieoo  Sono  Sparrow.—  Long 
Beach,  San  Buenaventura,  etc. 

77.  Pipllo  macnlatua  maffalonyx.  Spurred  Towhee.—  Found  in 
the  San  Joaquin  at  Firebaugh,  Kingsburg  (breeding),  Visalia,  and  Porter- 
viUe. 

78.  Pipilo  macolattia  atratna.  San  Dieoo  Towhee.—  We  noticed 
towheea  which  would  be  referable  to  this  foim  about  Los  Angeles  although 
its  claim  to  subapecific  rank  ia  disputed. ' 

79.  Pipllo  nucnlatOB  ttkiln.  San  Francisco  Towhee.—  Found  at 
various  pointe  from  Pacific  Grove  north. 

80.  Pipilo  ciiaaalla  crlaaaUa.  California  Towhee. —  Kingsbm^, 
Visalia  (breeding),  and  Porterville  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Very  com- 
mon along  the  coast  from  Pacific  Grove  north. 

81.  Pipilo  criaaalia  aenicnla.  Anthont  Towhee. —  Abundant  along 
the  southern  coast  and  as  far  as  we  went  inland  (Pasadena,  etc.). 
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S2.  Zamalodia  nwluiocAplulk  caplUBs.  Calitornu.  Biack-headed 
Grobbkak. —  Found  pretty  generally  tbroughout  the  trip;  common. 

63.  aoirau  cnnil«a  Utola.  Wsstehn  Blus  Grobbeak. —  Common 
about  Visalia  (breeding)  to  PorterviUe. 

S4.     OyanoipUa  utuenji.     Lazvu  Buntino. —  Visalia  and  PorterviUe. 

85.  Progiw  BiiblB  hoip«iia.    Western  Martin. —  Stockton. 

86.  PetroelwUdon  Innltrona  lunitrona,  Cupp  Swallow. —  Common 
in  Buitable  places  throughout  the  trip. 

87.  Hinmdo  erTthrogaatTft  pftliiml.  Western  Barn  Swallow. 
This  w&B  most  abundant  inland  while  the  preceding  apeciee  waa  moat 
abundant  along  the  coa«t. 

88.  Irldoproono  bicolor  T«Bpertbut.  Western  Trsb  Swallow. — 
Firebaugh  and  Visalia. 

80.     BipulA  lipsiia.     Bank  Swallow. —  San  Pedro. 
OO.    Ptuunop«pla    nltsna.      Phainopefla. —  Above     Saugus     (San 
Francisquite  Cation)  and  San  Buenaventura. 

91.  lAnins  ladoTidantu  gambaU.  California  Shrike. —  Common 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  but  lees  bo  along  the  coaat. 

92.  TlTM  gUvui  iwalnionl.  Western  Warrlinq  Vireo.^  Kinga- 
buig  and  Visalia. 

03.  Dendroica  nstiTa  bnwBtaii.  California  Yellow  Warbler. — 
Abundant  in  suitable  iocslitiea  throughout  the  trip;  found  breeding 
commonly  about  Visalia. 

94.  OootbtTpia  trichRs  arliela.  Pacific  Yellowthroat. —  One  rec- 
ord, Visalia. 

95.  Ictaiia  TitsnB  longlcaudR.  Lono^aileb  Chat. —  Kingsburg 
(breeding),  Visalia,  and  PorterviUe. 

96.  WUioniR  pniUla  pUooUta.  PiLEOLATsn  Warbler. —  Pacific 
Grove. 

07.  Hlmns  polrglottos  leocoptems.  Western  Hockinobird.— 
Noticed  at  Hadera,  and  found  commonly  about  Los  Angeles  but  not 
further  north  on  the  coast  than  San  Buenaventura. 

98.  ToxoatomR  redlviTsm  rsdiTivnm.  California  Thrasher. — 
Oreeta,  Pacific  Grove,  etc. 

99.  Tozoatomft  ndivivnm  puadensla.  Pasadena  Thrasher. — 
Elizabeth  Lake  (breeding). 

100.  Salpisctea  obsoletna.  Rock  Wren.—  Second  crossing  of  the 
San  Antonio  River. 

101.  TroglodytAB  atldon  parknumi.     Parkman  Wren. —  Monterey. 

102.  Bltt*  pygnuea  pygnutft.     Ptomt  Ndthatch, —  Pacific  Grove. 

103.  Bsolophns  inomatna  inorofttoa.  Plain  Titmouse. — Nipomo 
and  second  crossing  of  the  San  Antonio  River. 

104.  PaniB  rofeicems  barlowi.  Santa  Cruz  Chickadee. —  Pacific 
Grove,  abundant. 

105.  Oh  am  If  n  bsclata  hanshawi.  Palud  Wren-tit. — San  Francis- 
quite Caflon  and  Los  Angelee  (breeding,  young). 
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106.  CtauiUBft  fMcUtft  liit«niwdi«  GrtnneU  or  rufnU  Ridgioay. 
Intermediate  Wren-tit  (or  Ruddt  Wben-tit). —  Pacific  Grove  and 
Monterey. 

107.  PsUtrlpuiu  minimus  minimns.  Bubb-tit. —  Pacific  Grove 
(breeding,  young). 

108.  Psaltripanu  zniatmiu  califomiciu.  Sacraubnto  BusB-^nT. — 
Firebaugh  (breeding),  Visalia. 

109.  Hylocichla  oatnUU  oitnlkta.  Rubbbt-backed  Thrush. — 
Visalia  and  Pacific  Grove, 

110.  HylDciclila  aoDaUschkn  sloTlni.  Moktehet  Herht  Tbhusb. 
—  Pacific  Grove. 

111.  BiaUa  msxlcuift  ocddenUlia.  Western  Bluebird. — Port«r- 
viUe,  Ubw,  Gorman  Station,  Pacific  Grove,  etc. 


NOTES  ON  BIRDS  OF  SILVER  CITV,  NEW 
MEXICO. 

BT  JOHN  T.  8HARPLE66  HDNN. 

The  following  field  notes  were  recorded  within  a  ten  miles  radius, 
taking  Silver  City  as  the  center.  The  period  of  time  covered  was 
between  the  first  of  September  and  the  sixth  of  May,  during  the 
years  1903-4  and  1904-5.  Ahhough  I  would  be  absent  part  of 
the  time  in  one  year,  I  always  managed  to  be  present  during  this 
interval  in  the  succeeding  year,  consequently  an  observation  was 
made  every  day  within  the  period. 

Silver  City,  the  county  seat  of  Grant  County,  is  situated  in  a 
'draw'  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,300  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  low 
foothills  that  were  once  covered  with  juniper  and  scrub  oak,  but 
they  have  long  since  been  denuded  by  the  merciless  Mexican 
woodcutter.  Now,  the  hills  lie  bare  and  brown,  save  here  and 
there  for  an  oasis  of  'cholla'  cacti  or  a  group  of  yuccas,  and  afford 
5cant  shelter  for  bird  life.  The  principal  streets  of  the  city  are 
lined  with  cottonwoods,  and  many  of  the  residents  make  a  pretence 
at  gardening.  This  brings  some  few  species  into  the  town,  but 
the  scarcity  of  water  and  lack  of  reservoirs  keep  those  that  are  less 
'Confiding  at  a  distance. 
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Perhaps  the  most  favorable  location  is  at  ColemaD's  Ranch, 
distant  about  three  miles,  which  contains  the  only  original  tim- 
ber within  eight  miles.  From  Finos  Altos  north  and  just  inside 
the  limits  of  these  radii,  there  is  still  mile  upon  mile  of  pine  forest. 
But  this  is  the  nearest  heavy  timber.  Coleman's  Ranch  has  a 
fenced  area  of  320  acres,  and  part  of  it  is  thickly  wooded  with 
juniper,  pifion,  scrub  oak,  and  smaller  brushwood.  The  remain- 
ing part  (and  larger  half)  is  mostly  open  country,  but  here  and 
there  are  places  well  covered  with  cacti  and  yuccas.  There  are 
two  small  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes,  shaded  by  cotton- 
woods  and  about  two  acres  of  orchard. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  veiy  similar  to  those  of  other  points 
in  the  Southwest  of  equal  altitude,  cold  nights  and  warm  days 
predominating,  somewhat  modified  in  summer  by  cool  nights  and 
hot  days.  During  the  two  winters  mentioned,  the  thermometer 
only  twice  registered  so  low  as  seven  degrees  at  Coleman's  Ranch. 
The  winter  of  1904-5  was  unusually  mild  and  wet  and  was  a  winter 
of  disastrous  floods.  The  oldest  inhabitants  had  never  known 
a  season  like  it.  There  was  so  much  water  on  the  plains  that 
birds  were  not  forced  to  come  about  the  reservoirs  as  they  had 
been  the  preceding  year,  the  effect  being  that  species  appearing 
as  abundant  one  year  were  only  casually  noted  the  next  winter. 
Usiuilly  the  rainfall  is  very  light  and  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  summer  months. 

Before  bringing  this  introduction  to  a  close,  I  feel  I  must  again 
thank  John  £.  Coleman  and  'Doom'  Coleman  for  their  assistance 
in  many  instances;  not  only  while  I  was  a  guest  at  their  ranch,  but 
as  well  when  hunting  with  them  in  the  surrounding  mountain 
ranges.  They  were  both  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  help  me  add 
new  species  to  my  daily  check-list. 

Following  is  a  list  of  species  recorded : 

1.  Haraca  ameiicana.  Baldpate. —  One  shot  on  Coleman'a  Ranch, 
April  15, 

2.  Hettlon  caroUiwnaia.  Grebn-wikoed  Teal.—  Common  during 
winter  and  spring  months. 

3.  Qiwrqnadola  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Teal. —  A  commoD  apring 
migrant. 

4.  Ardea  hfliodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  One  shot  May  I,  two 
seeo  March  21,  Coleman'a  Ranch. 
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5.  OxTachni  Toctfenu.    Killdeer.—  Common,  sniving  March  20. 

6.  OftUipopU  iqiUBUta.  Scaled  pAATRtDQE.— Common.  Pre- 
fering  the  open  country  to  the  timber.  Coviee  of  from  thirty  to  ninety 
birds  &re  not  uncommon  on  the  plains  below  Silver  City. 

7.  LopboTtyz  cunboUi.  Gaubel's  PARTHinaE. —  As  common  aa 
the  preceding  species  both  on  the  plains  and  in  the  timber.  A  covey  of 
about  fifty  birds  regularly  wintered  in  Coleman's  pasture  and  during  very 
cold  weather,  after  a  fall  of  snow,  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  feed  near 
the  house  with  the  chickens. 

8.  Oolambft  faaciata.  Band^julbd  Pios»n. — Although  an  abundant 
bird  in  the  mountain  ranges  north  of  Silver  City,  I  have  never  seen  it 
within  the  t«n  mile  radius.  However,  during  the  summer  of  1904,  Ur. 
Coleman  wrote  me  that  the  wooded  section  of  his  pasture  was  alive  with 
them.  It  was  some  time  in  August,  and  they  remained  several  days 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  were  repeatedly  shot. 

9.  Zonaldun  mMtronn.  Moorhing  Dove. — Common  everywhere. 
A  few  remain  throughout  the  winter  in  sheltered  localities. 

10.  OatbartM  ftorft.  Ttrket  Vulture.  —  Common.  Arriving 
March  25,  leaving  in  October. 

11.  Oirciu  hudflonini.  Harsr  Hawk. —  Not  uncommon  at  Cole- 
man's Ranch,  especially  duriitg  the  fall  months. 

13.    Acdpiter  velox.    Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  Common  resident. 

13.  Acciplter  coopari.  Cooper's  Hawk. —  I  saw  but  oite  specimen 
which  was  brought  to  me  from  the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch. 

14.  Acelpiter  fttric&pUlui.  American  GoaHAws. —  Found  a  dead 
goshawk  in  the  Mirobree  Mountains  in  midwinter.  I  saw  another  speci- 
men in  Silver  City  at  a  local  taxidermist's  shop.  I  was  told  it  had  been 
killed  near  the  town. 

15.  BntAO  bonalls  calorui.  Western  Redtail. —  This  is  the  com- 
monest hawk  of  the  country.  There  is  hardly  a  day  when  they  are  not 
seen  soaring  over  the  city  and  surrounding  plains.  It  breeds  regulaiiy 
on  Coleman's  Ranch. 

16.  Archlhnteo  farrngliieiu.  FBBRtroiNOUs  RouoH-LEa. —  Not  un- 
common on  the  plains  below  Silver  City.  On  January  25,  I  picked  up  a 
dead  bird  of  this  species  near  Coleman's  Ranch;  again  on  March  30  I 
noticed  three  or  four  at  one  time  circling  over  the  plain. 

17.  Aquilk  chrysftiitOB.  Ooldbn  Eaole.—  Occasion^y  seen  near 
Silver  City  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months.  Common  in  the 
mountains. 

18.  Talco  richatdioui.  Richardson's  Herun. —  One  specimen 
killed  on  Coleman's  Ranch  and  three  others  seen;  all  in  midwinter. 

19.  Vftleo  aparroriiu  phalmiui.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawx. —  A  very 
common  remdent,  although  less  common  in  winter. 

20.  Strix  pratincola.  Barn  Owl. —  One  was  shot  by  J.  E.  Coleman 
on  September  2.  This  owl  appeared  for  several  nights 'flying  about  the 
house.     No  others  were  seen. 
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21.  Aaio  wilsonlMiUH.  American  Lonq-cabbd  Owl. —  Five  seen 
■on  January  18,  and  one  on  January  21,  on  the  ranch. 

22.  Heguc(q>B  uio  cinantceiu.  Mexican  Screech  Owl. —  Conunon 
resident. 

23.  Bnbo  vlrgliiiuiiis  palleBceiiB.  Western  Hornbd  Owl.—  Com- 
mon resident.  One  neet  that  I  discovered  about  two  miles  north  of  Silver 
City  contained  two  downy  young.    This  was  on  April  20. 

24.  Bp«otyt«  cnmculaTlA  hypofsa.  Bursowino  Owl. —  Locally 
-common.  One  colony,  about  four  miles  east  of  Silver  City,  composed  of 
«>me  three  or  four  owls.     Further  south  on  the  plain  they  are  quite  often 

25.  G«oeoccyx   c«Utoraluns.    Road-runner. —  Common    resident. 

26.  Oeryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kinqpisher. —  A  few  seen  during  the 
spring  and  fall  months.     Not  common, 

27.  Diyobatai  villoBos  hyloacoptu.  Cabanib's  Woodpeckbb. — 
Rather  common  on  Coleman's  Ranch  throughout  the  months  recorded. 

28.  Diyobataa  sc&luis  bainli.  Texan  Woodpecker.—  Very  com- 
-mon  resident. 

29.  SphTTftpicoB  TBrioB  ouchaliB.  Rbd-naped  Sapbitcker.-  Fairly 
■common  about  Silver  City  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

30.  Sphynplctu     tl^rtoidetu.      Williamson's     Safsocker. —  Two 
were  taken  on  Ckdeman's  Ranch  March  22.    In  April  of  the 


3  year,  I  noticed  this  handsome  woodpecker  in  tbe  Himbres  Range 
at  an  altitude  of  S,000  feet. 

31.  Hclaneipes  fonnlclTonu.  Ant-eating  Woodpecker. —  A  com- 
mon resident  from  Piflos  Altos  north. 

32.  AByndaBmoB  torqnatus.  Lewis's  Woodpecker. —  This  wood- 
pecker is  probably  locally  common  throughout  Grant  County,  but  I  have 
'Only  noticed  it  near  Pinos  Altos,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  small  flocks. 

33.  Oolaptes  cafer  coUaiii.    Rbd^hattbd  Puckbb. —  Common  resi- 

34.  TyramiDB  TerticKllB.  Arkansas  Kingbird. —  Common  during 
spring  migration  after  April  12,  but  rapidly  gives  place  to  tbe  following 
species. 

35.  Tynumiu  Todfenus.  Casbin's  KiNoniRn. —  Arrives  a  few  days 
later  than  verticali*.  A  common  summer  resident,  nesting  in  the  town 
and  in  the  country.     Leaves  for  the  south  about  October  10. 

36.  UylanhiiB  clneraBcena.  Ash-throated  Fltcatcher. —  Arrives 
About  May  6.  Collected  one  specimen  on  that  day,  and  several  others 
were  seen  later. 

37.  BayorniB  My«.  Sat's  Pbube. —  Common  resident,  though  lees 
■common  in  winter. 

38.  Sayomis  uigiiCAiU.  Black  Ph4ebe. —  A  migrant  during  March 
And  April;  not  common. 

3B.  Kinpidoiux  wrichtU,  Wriobt'b  Fltcatcher, —  Arrives  about 
April  15.  Common  during  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  month.  Five  seen  on 
U^4. 
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40.  PTToeapbaliu  rabbuns  mszlcuitu.  Vkruilion  Fltcatckxl — 
Arrives  April  15  and  frequently  seen  till  April  29.  Also  noted  on  September 
29. 

41.  OtMOiis  AlptatriB  occld«nUli>.    Abund&nt  throughout  the  year. 

42.  OytuiodtU  Btellerl  dl>dcin»t>.  Lono-crested  Jat. —  Common 
about  Pinos  Altos. 

43.  Aphaloconu  woodhoiuail.  Woodhouse's  Jay. —  Vei7  common 
resident  about  Silver  City. 

44.  Aphelocomft  aleberll  ulioius.    Arieona  Jat.— Common  reddent. 

45.  Oorrui  corax  BlnafttUB.    American  Raven.—  Casual. 

46.  Oonnu oryptoleucos.  White-nbckedRavbn.— Resident.  Some- 
times in  immense  flocks. 

47.  OyanocophaloB  cyanocephalaB.  PifloN  Jat. —  Abundant  during 
fall  migration  in  September.     A  few  winter  near  PinoB  Altos. 

48.  Holothnu  ater.    Cowbird.—  Casual  in  spring. 

49.  Zanthocephaltu  zanthocsphaliu.  Yellow-hbackd  Black- 
bird.—  Fairly  common  during  spring  and  fall  migratione.  Sometimes- 
common  in  Silver  City  streets  in  winter. 

50.  Agvlaiaa  phcBnicoaa  tortia.  Northern  REi>-TiNa. —  Common 
winter  visitant  in  Silver  City  streets. 

51.  Btnrnalla  magna  iMgl»eta.  Western  Ueai>owi.ark.— Wintera 
about  Silver  City  in  large  numbers. 

62.  Ictarna  pailaonuo.  Scott's  Oriole. —  A  specimen  was  sent  to- 
me from  Oderoan's  Ranch  in  August.    It  is  probably  a  summer  resident. 

53.  Zctenu  caeullatiui  ii«lBoni.  Arizona  Hooded  Oriole. — Arrives. 
April  13,  and  was  common  till  I  left  on  May  6. 

54.  letenu  bnllocU.  Bullock's  Oriole. — Arrivee  April  30,  com- 
mon May  6. 

55.  Siqituigiu  cyanocephaloa.  Brewbb's  Blackbird.  —  Conunoa 
from  September  1  to  May  6. 

56.  Haapai^hoiia  ▼Mpertina  montaniu.  Western  Evening  Gros- 
beak.—  These  birds  were  first  noted  on  February  IS,  1905,  when  a  flock 
of  thirty  were  seen  feeding  on  maple  tree  buds  in  Silver  City.  From  thia 
time  on  they  were  in  evidence  daily,  and  on  March  5  the  number  was. 
augmented  by  at  least  thirty  more.  This  flock  of  sixty  continued  with 
US  till  March  29,  the  last  date  on  which  they  were  seen. 

57.  Oarpodaciu  maxicanni  ftontalis.  Hodse  Finch. —  Abundant 
resident, 

58.  Paaier  domMtlcnB.  Hoube  Sparrow. —  By  no  means  a  common 
bird,  but  as  many  as  five  have  been  seen  in  Silver  City  at  one  time;  it  is 
quite  certain  the  sparrow  has  arrived  to  stay  awhUe. 

59.  Spintia  pinoB.  Pine  Siskin. —  I  have  noted  the  siskin  every 
month  in  the  year  except  June,  July  and  August)  at  no  time  were  they 
common  near  Silver  City. 

60.  OiUcarias  oniatns.  Cbestnotk^llahbd  LoNOSPrR.' — Abun- 
dant during  the  winter  months  on  the  i^ains.  They  leave  for  the  north, 
about  April  1. 
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61.  Po<BC«tM  KTuniiwiis  conflnl*.  Westzrn  Vebpkr  Spabrow. — 
A  common  bird  from  September  10  to  April  30.  Probably  most  of  them 
breed  north  of  here.  During  aeverdy  cold  weather  they  become  scarce, 
but  a  few,  at  leart,  are  to  be  found  every  winter  month. 

62.  Ohondestes  ffruuoMiu  Btrifffttu.  Western  Lark  Sparrow. — 
Arrives  April  19  and  becomee  very  common  by  Hay  6. 

63.  SSonotrichla  lenoophiys.  Whitb-crowned  Sparrow.  —  An 
abundant  winter  vimtant,  leaving  for  the  north  about  May  1.  ' 

64.  SplMllk  so«lftUa  ulioiUB.  Western  Cbippino  Sparrow. —  Com- 
mon reeident. 

65.  Jonco  tayenudis  comwctwis.  Shufblot's  Junco. —  Abundant 
winter  visitant.    Seen  as  late  as  April  18. 

66.  Jonco  nMUnai.  Pink-sidbd  Junco, —  An  equally  abundant 
winter  visitant.    Seen  aa  late  as  April  18. 

67.  Jnnco  csaicepi.  Grat-headed  Junco. —  Fairly  common  winter 
viaitiuit.    Seen  aa  late  as  Hay  6. 

68.  Ampbiiplu  bilinMttt  dsMTticok.  Dbsbrt  Sparrow. —  Very 
common  mmuner  resident.    A  few  winter  on  the  cactus-eovered  plaina. 

69.  Amphlapiaa  belli  naradanito.  Saqb  SPARRow.^Winter  visitant. 
Seen  in  small  numbers  between  December  28  and  Harch  1. 

70.  HelOBpin  Uncolnil.  Lincoln's  Sparrow. — Higrant  about  Octo- 
ber 23,  and  between  Harch  11  and  April  15. 

71.  PipUo  macnlatns  areticiu.  Arctic  Towhee. — Common  winter 
visitant.    Seen  aa  late  as  April  22. 

72.  PipUo  foicos  masoleueiu.    CaAon  Towhee.— Abundant  resident. 

73.  OreosplBB  chlonm.  Green-tailed  Towbbe. —  Common  sum- 
mer resident  from  April  12  to  October  2. 

74.  Zunelodift  meUnocsphak.  Black-keasbd  Grosbeak.— Ar- 
rives from  the  south  Hay  6. 

75.  (UamoBplift  melutoeoiyi.  Lark  Buntino. —  Common  from 
October  2  to  May  6. 

7S.  PlnngK  IndOTiduw.  Lociblu«a  Tanaoer.- Arrives  about 
April  30  as  a  transient. 

77.  Progna  anbli.  Purple  Martin. —  Noted  martins  in  Silver  City 
between  May  29  and  June  18;  it  is  evidently  a  common  siunmer  resident. 

78.  Petrochetldoti  InnUroiu.  Cliff  Swallow. —  Common  summer 
resident,  arriving  in  April. 

70.  Hlmndo  eTythxosutra,  Barn  Swallow.—  Common  summer 
resident,  arriving  April  21. 

80.  Tftchyclneta  thalasaina  lepidk.  Violkt^rben  Swallow. — This 
lovely  swallow  reaches  Silver  City  about  April  23,  and  becomea  a  common 
migrant  by  the  first  of  Hay. 

81.  Lanini  IndovicUnos  •xonbltoridM. '  WarrE-RuupED  Shrike. — 
Common  resident. 

82.  Tlreo  (Qni.  Warblino  Vireo. —  Arrives  from  the  south  about 
Hay  4. 
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S3.  Bsbninthophilji  TirgliuB.  VmoiNiA'a  Wasbler. — Af  amigrsat, 
it  is  common  between  April  IB  and  April  29  on  Ctrfeman's  Ranch. 

84.  HalmlnthoptaiU  c«UU.  Oranoe-crowned  Warbler. —  A  com- 
moR  migraDt  between  April  18  and  May  6. 

85.  Sandrolca  BBtlTB  aoiionuUL  Sonora  Yxllow  Wabblzr. — 
Common  after  April  30. 

86.  Dondrolca  andaboni.  Auduron's  Warbleb. —  Abundant  as  a 
migrant  from  April  17  to  May  6. 

S7.  Dondroica  nlgreacaiu.  Bi.ack-tbroated  Grat  Warbler. — 
Common  migrant  April  16  to  May  6. 

88.  SienrUB  noTaboracanBia  notabilia.  Gbinneix's  WATEH-TBRtrsH. 
—  Two  specimens  recorded  from  Coleman's  Ranch  on  Hay  6.  1904. 

89.  G«othlypii  triehaB  occldentaUi.  Western  Yellow-thboat. — 
A  common  migrant  from  April  13  to  May  6. 

90.  WUaonla  pttsilU  pil«olata.  Pileolatxd  Warbler. — Abundant 
aa  a  migrant  from  April  16  to  Hay  6. 

91.  OroBcopt«fl  montanoB.  Saob  Thkabher.—~  Rather  common  as 
a  migrant  during  April;   some  remain  throughout  the  wint«r  months. 

92.  HimtiB  polyglottoi  leucoptenu.  Western  Mockingbird. — Vei; 
common  summer  resident, 

93.  Toxoitoma  cnrrlTOBtn.  Curtbd-billed  Thbabbeb, — An  abun- 
dant summer  resident;  a  few  winter  on  the  plains. 

94.  Heleodytaa  bmimeicapUhia  conail.  Cactub  Wben. —  Common 
resident,  though  leas  common  in  winter. 

95.  SalpinctoB  obioletoi.  Rocs  Wren. —  Resident.  Nesting  in 
rock  crevices  near  the  Silver  City  railway  station, 

96.  Oatbeipes  mexteantia  conapenna.  CaRon  Wren.—  The  Cafion 
Wren  visits  Silver  City  in  midwinfer  and  is  heard  singing  from  the  house- 
tops.    However,  it  is  not  common  south  of  the  Pinos  Altos  countiy. 

97.  ThryomaiMS  bawlcUl  lancogaater.  Baird'b  Wren. —  I  have 
shot  this  wten  on  Coleman's  Ranch  in  Januaiy  and  in  Blay,  so  I  presume 
they  are  resident;  tbey  are  at  no  time  common. 

98.  Troglodytes  aifdon  aBtacna.  Western  House  Wren. — Arrives 
about  April  28  and  becomes  quite  common  by  Hay  6. 

99.  Oerthia  famlUarli  montana.  Rockt  Moui^tain  Crekpeb. — 
Casually  met  with  in  the  Pinos  Altos  country. 

100.  Bltta  caroUneiula  aenleata.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. — 
Abundant  from  Pinos  Altos  north.    Casual  on  Coleman's  Ranch. 

101.  Sitttt  pygnuea.  Ptgmt  Nuthatch. — Abundant  at  Pinos  Altos 
but  I  have  never  seen  thNn  at  Coleman's  Ranch. 

102.  Bnolophiu  inomatUB  grlseoa.  Grat  Titmoobe. — Common  resi- 
dent. 

103.  BnolophoB  wollweberi.  Bridled  TrmoimB. —  Rather  rare; 
only  found  north  of  Pinos  Altoa, 

104.  PaniB  gambeli.  Mountain  Chickadee. —  Casual  at  Coleman's 
Ranch;   abundant  near  Pinos  Altos. 
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105.  PaaltilpuTu  plnmb«aa.  Leai>-colorei>  Busb-Tit. — Abundant 
about  Silver  City  during  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 

106.  BegnlnB  cmlanduU.  HnsT-cHOWNED  Kinolit. —  Abundant 
migrant  and  conunon  winter  visitant  throughout  the  country. 

107.  FoUoptllft  cnrolAk  obicora.  Webtbbn  Gnatcatcber. — Casual 
on  Coleman's  Ranch  in  April  and  May, 

108.  HyadutM  townMndil.  Townbenu's  Soutaike. —  Rather  rare 
in  the  Pinos  Altos  country. 

109.  Hylocichla  gnttatA  andnbonl.  Audubon's  Heruit  Thrdsb. — 
Arriving  from  the  south  about  May  6. 

1 10.  UaniU  mlgntoria  propinqui.  Western  Robin. — Common  as 
a  migrant  during  March  and  April.  The  Western  Robin  breeds  abundantly 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Pinoe  Altos. 

111.  Sialia  moxicaiu  bftirdl.  Cbkstnvt-backed  BLUEsniD.— Very 
common  migrant  and  winter  resident,  October  1  to  April  10. 

112.  Sialia  aretdea.    Mountain  Bluebird. —  Common  resident. 


CONCERNING  THE  THICK-BILLED  PARROT. 

BT  W.   H.   BERQTOLD. 

The  writer  spent  several  weeks  in  the  fall  of  1903  and  1904  in 
northern  Mexico,  camped  in  the  Sierra  Madra  Mountains.  The 
first  visit  was  to  the  region  west  of  Cases  Grandes,  wherein  are 
located  various  Monnon  colonies,  beginning  at  Colonia  Dublan 
in  the  east,  and  ending  at  Chuichupa  in  the  west,  all  on  the  Gulf 
side  of  the  Sierra  Madra  watershed.  It  was  in  this  region  that  Mr. 
Wilmot  W.  Brown  discovered  and  collected  the  Thick-billed  Parrot's 
{Rhynchoptitta  pachyrhyneha)  eggs  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thayer  in 
his  notes  on  pages  223  and  224  of  'The  Auk'  of  April,  1906. 

This  bird  is  increasingly  common  from  Chuichupa  southward, 
and  was  especially  an  everyday  sight  during  the  trip,  in  1904,  to 
the  mountains  west  of  Parrel.  And,  being  so  common,  it  was  a 
matter  of  considereble  surprise  to  notice  that  Mr.  Thayer  speaks  of 
Ins  specimens  as  "among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  eggs  of  this  bird 
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that  have  been  found."  Had  the  literature  bearing  on  this  bird 
and  it3  eggs  been  accessible  to  the  present  writer  on  his  return  from 
his  first  trip  in  1903,  he  doubtless  would  have  learned  of  the  rarity 
of  these  eggs,  and  would  have  been  at  greater  pains  on  the  second 
trip  to  get  full  data  concerning  eggs,  nesting,  etc.  If  the  state- 
ment relative  to  the  rarity  of  these  ^fgs  be  correct,  the  writer's 
regret  is  the  more  keen,  tor  the  mountains  west  of  Parral  are  alive 
with  these  parrots,  and  he  is  sure  he  could  easily  have  arranged  for 
the  collection  of  numerous  eggs  and  parent  birds.  This  regret  is 
tempered  only  by  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  abundant  oppor- 
tunity the  writer  had  to  study  these  parrots. 

In  the  higher  mountains  west  of  Parral,  a  repon  varying  in  alti- 
tude from  4000  to  10,000  feet,  the  Thick-billed  Parrot  is  far  more 
common  than  northward  in  the  country  west  of  Cases  Grandes;  in 
fact  it  is  the  characteristic  bird  of  these  high  places,  as  much  so  as 
is  the  Magpie  part  of  the  local  color  of  our  Western  Plains. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  see  how  different  is  a  wild  parrot  from 
a  tame  one;  one  must  need  get  an  idea  from  the  latter  that  a  parrot 
is  a  slow,  lumbering  climber,  able  to  use  its  wings  perhaps,  yet  little 
given  to  prolonged  and  vigorous  flight.  On  the  contrary',  this  Thick- 
billed  Parrot  flew  across  deep  barrancas,  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, as  swih  and  strong  on  wing  as  a  duck,  going  often  in  large 
flocks,  which  were  noticeably  divided  in  pairs,  each  couple  flying 
one  above  another  as  closely  as  beating  n-ings  allowed.  Its  loud 
squawk  resounded  overhead,  across  the  barrancas,  and  in  the  pines 
all  day  long,  from  dawn  till  dusk;  and  many  and  many  a  time  a 
flock  could  be  heard  long  before  it  was  in  sight.  The  birds  were 
not  at  all  shy,  as  one  could  walk  up  under  a  tree  and  watch  a  pair 
climbing  in  it  without  disturbing  them  in  the  least.  Here  they 
seemed  natural,  at  least  to  one  whose  pre\ious  knowledge  of  a  par- 
rot came  via  the  cage  bird,  for  they  climbed  about  precisely  as  does 
the  domesticated  species,  using  bill  and  feet  in  the  familiar  way;  on 
the  wing  the  birds  seemed  anj-thing  but  parrots.  In  whatever  .sec- 
tion we  saw  them,  these  parrots  were  most  abundant  in  the  pines. 
They  frequented  the  tops  of  dead  pines,  and  were,  a  good  part  of 
the  time,  going  in  and  out  of  abandoned  woodpecker  nests,  nests 
which  we  took  to  be  those  of  the  Imperial  Woodpecker  {Campo- 
phUus  imperials),  for  this  splendid  woodpecker  is  relatively  com- 
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mon  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  ia  the  only  woodpecker  which 
excavatea  such  a  large  hole.  After  watching  the  parrots  a  few  da}'3 
we  were  convinced  that  there  must  be  young  in  every  hole,  judging 
by  the  seeming  anxiety  of  the  birds  when  about  these  holes,  and 
their  frequent  visits  to  them.  Having  no  climbers,  we  had  to 
chop  down  the  first  nesting  tree  we  found;  it  stood  near  our  camp, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  9500  feet  (aneroid  reading  of  21.95  inches); 
it  took  nearly  all  day  to  chop  and  bum  through  the  trunk,  as  this 
standing  dead  timber  becomes  exceedingly  hard  on  diying.  When 
this  tall  tree  fell  ita  upper  part  broke  into  several  pieces,  and  we 
were  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  the  fall  had  killed  the  two 
young  birds  which  we  found  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  old  wood- 
pecker nests.  These  young  birds  were  only  partly  fiedged,  in  fact 
quite  immature  for  so  late  a  date  (Oct.  6);  this  might  indicate 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  late,  unless  the  period  of  incubation  be  long, 
or  the  development  of  the  young  be  unusually  slow.  The  last  flock 
seen  in  the  fall  of  1903  was  noted  about  ten  miles  east  of  Chuichupa 
on  the  morning  of  November  IS;  it  was  a  cold  day,  and  ice  bad 
formed  on  the  near  by  creek  the  preceding  night,  all  going  to  show 
that  this  parrot  can  endure  considerable  cold.  The  writer  collected 
some  skins  of  this  species,  and  could  have  collected  many  more  had 
it  seemed  desirable.  The  local  Mexican  name  for  this  bird  is 
Gwicamayo,  i.  e.,  the  Spanish  for  parrot,  and  the  Mexicans  there- 
about do  not  mention  any  other  variety  as  coming  to  their  notice. 
These  birds  are  handsome,  big  creatures,  and  were  a  souree  of  end- 
less interest  and  amusement  to  us  all. 

We  were  mistaken  in  assuming  that  every  tree  with  woodpecker 
holes  %isited  by  the  parrots  contained  young;  we  located  another 
promising  tree  which  had  several  holes  to  which  a  pair  of  parrots 
made  frequents  visits.  While  cutting  down  this  tree  the  pair  of 
parrots  became  very  much  excited,  and  betrayed  every  mark  of 
anxious  parents.  After  a  half  day's  work  thb  tree  was  safely 
felled,  but  we  found  absolutely  nothing  in  any  of  the  old  holes. 

The  various  places  mentioned  in  Mr.  Thayer's  notes  are  amongst 
the  Morman  colonies  spoken  of  above;  they  are  only  about  100 
miles  southwest  of  El  Paso,  Cases  Grandes,  on  the  Sierra  Madra  & 
Pacific  Railroad,  being  the  railway  point  for  these  colonies.  At 
Cases  Grandes  an  outfit  can  be  gathered,  and,  too,  it  is  a  suitable 
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place  to  use  as  &  base  o(  supplies.  The  adjacent  territory  whereio 
are  found  the  parrots  is  well  up  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Madras,  about  40  miles  from  Cases  Grandes,  and  varies  in  altitude 
from  7000  to  9000  feet;  is  rough,  cut  up  by  a  good  many  deep 
ravines  (but  not  true  barrancas),  and  in  these  high  levels  the  sur- 
face b  sparsely  covered  by  a  growth  of  fine  tall  pines.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing country  to  camp  in,  is  easily  travelled  by  horses,  and  guides  and 
camp  help  can  be  secured  amongst  the  Klormons,  who  are  not  ad- 
verse to  earning  good  American  gold.  In  addition,  this  country 
presents,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  a  most  interesting  field  and  opportu- 
nity for  an  enthusiastic  ornithologist;  it  impresses  the  writer  that 
this  region  might  give  rich  returns  in  migration  data  in  the  fall,  and 
would  surely  supply  the  collector  and  observer  additioruil  rewards 
in  the  shape  of  local  and  southern  Mexican  species.  The  nights 
are  cool  after  the  middle  of  September,  even  at  this  low  latitude;  the 
days  warm,  but  not  hot,  and  withal  the  combination  is  a  most  un- 
usual one.  Our  party  in  1903  had  no  tent,  everyone  sleeping  out 
under  the  trees.  There  was  plenty  of  natural  feed  for  the  saddle 
horses  and  pack  animals,  though  water  was  somewhat  scarce,  and 
there  was  cold  enough  most  of  the  lime  to  take  the  edge  o9  the 
vigor  of  the  rattlesnakes,  fleas,  and  tarantulas,  thus  ob%'iating 
these  annoyances,  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  earlier 
months,  especially  further  south. 

Unless  the  writer's  experience  was  exceptional,  a  trip  of  three  or 
four  weeks  to  the  country  west  of  Cases  Grandes  would  be  a  compar- 
atively inexpensive  one.  Three  or  tour  months,  from  September 
on,  would  give  one  a  most  enjoyable  experience,  valuable  speci- 
mens and  data,  and,  aside  from  possible  rains  in  September,  would 
be  entirely  comfortable  and  safe. 
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CHANGE  OF  LOCATION  OF  A  CROW  ROOST. 

BY   CHBESWELL  J.   HUNT. 

The  lower  Delaware  Valley  contains  as  many  if  not  more  winter 
Crows  than  any  other  one  locality  in  the  eastern  States  and  one  of 
the  ornithological  features  of  this  section,  during  the  winter,  is  the 
evening  flight  of  the  Crows  toward  their  roosts. 

One  of  the  largest  roosting  sites  is  situated  in  Camden  County, 
New  Jersey,  south  of  the  town  of  Merchantville  and  some  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  known  to  ornithologists  as 
the  Merchantville  Roost,  and  here  thousands  of  crows  congregate 
to  spend  the  winter  nights. 

On  February  4,  1906,  we  spent  the  afternoon  on  Pensauken 
Creek  and  toward  evening,  when  the  crows  began  to  gather  pre- 
paratory to  their  evening  flight,  we  decided  to  visit  the  Merchant- 
ville Roost. 

Not  knowing  its  exact  location  we  waited  until  a  well  marked 
flight  of  crows  began  to  pass  over  and  then  we  followed  them. 
After  crossing  numerous  frozen  marshy  tracts,  skirting  others, 
climbing  worm  fences,  and  invading  the  privacy  of  many  an  orchard 
and  cornfield  —  guided  ever  by  the  black  line  of  homeward  fiying 
crows  —  we  at  last  arrived  at  the  roost.  It  was  situated  in  a  patch 
of  oak  and  chestnut  woodland  of  some  eight  or  ten  acres  in  extent 
lying  a  mile  and  a  half  or  so  south  of  Merchantville.  From  our 
station  to  the  north  of  the  woodland  we  could  see  three  distinct  flight 
lines  coming  in  —  the  one  we  had  followed  from  the  northeast;  one 
from  the  northwest;  one  from  the  west. 

Some  of  the  crows  would  pass  on  into  the  woods  while  others 
would  alight  upon  the  ground  in  the  surrounding  fields  until  parts 
of  these  fields  were  blackened  and  appeared,  as  Mr.  Witmer  Stone 
has  described  it,  to  have  been  burnt  over. 

As  we  sat  on  a  fence  beneath  one  of  the  flights  the  whirr  made 
by  the  wings  of  the  incoming  birds  was  plainly  heard.  It  resembled 
the  rush  of  the  surf  along  the  beach.  As  night  approached  small 
flocks  would  rise  from  the  fields  and  enter  the  woods  until  at  last 
the  ground  was  forsaken.    All  this  while  the  birds  kept  up  a  con- 
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tinuous  racket;  possibly  discusaing  the  adventures  the  day  had 
brought  forth,  at  any  rate  they  were  advertising  the  whereabouts 
of  their  roosting  spot  to  both  friend  and  foe  for  a  mile  around. 

As  the  sun  sank  in  the  west  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  top  of  the 
woods  arose  into  the  air  —  one  immense  flock  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  crows  circled  round  and  again  settled  in  the  trees. 

Now  they  became  more  quiet,  but  it  seemed  that  for  some  husky 
individuals  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  as  a  great  many  still  per- 
sisted in  making  s  noise. 

When  they  had  become  comparatively  quiet,  we  entered  the 
woods.  In  the  moonlight  the  leaf  strewn  ground,  spotted  all  over 
with  the  white  excrement,  took  on  a  ghostly  aspect.  Our  progress 
was  not  very  noiseless  —  we  had  to  fight  our  .way  through  the  undei^ 
brush  and  pause  now  and  then  to  untangle  ourselves  from  a  too 
friendly  strand  of  green  brier.  As  we  startled  the  crows  in  the  trees 
directly  over  us  they  would  fly  further  into  the  woods. 

When  thus  startled  suddenly  from  their  perches  the  birds  seemed 
more  or  less  bewildered  and  unable  to  see  distinctly.  We  saw  one 
crow  which  apparently  flew  against  a  limb,  for  after  starting  up  he 
fell  back  and  caught  himself  with  an  effort  on  a  lower  branch  where 
he  sat  apparently  dazed,  and  It  was  a  minute  or  more  before  he  was 
able  again  to  take  wing. 

When  well  within  the  woods  we  shouted  and  the  air  became  filled 
with  a  roar  like  thunder  as  the  birds  in  the  trees  about  us  took  ning 
and  flew  deeper  into  the  woods.  Then  we  left  them  but  when  well 
on  our  way  to  Merobantville  we  could  still  hear  a  few  discordant 
'caws'  —  possibly  blessings  called  down  on  us  for  having  dis- 
turbed their  slumbers. 

We  described  this  homeward  coming  of  the  crows  to  a  friend  — 
how  they  came  and  came,  thousands  and  thousands  of  them;  how 
the  ground  was  black  with  crows,  etc.,  and  he  became  greatly 
interested  and  wanted  to  see  it  himself;  so  we  agreed  to  take  him 
to  the  roost.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  Maroh  4  that  we  made  the 
pilgrimage,  and  took  him  over  the  route  followed  by  ua  a  month 
before.  When  we  reached  the  woodland  there  was  not  a  crow  to  be 
seen.  On  the  way  we  saw  flight  lines,  which  fact  had  somewhat 
puzzled  me;  but  here  in  the  woods,  where  a  month  before  had  been 
thousands,  there  was  not  a  crow  to  be  seen  or  heard.    Even  the 
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report  of  a  revolver  failed  to  dislodge  any.  Our  friend  was  disgusted; 
I  believe  he  thought  we  were  pla\-ing  some  pratical  joke  on  him. 
But  where  were  the  crows?  Had  they  taken  up  domestic  cares 
already,  and  was  the  roost  forsaken  for  the  season?  Only  the 
previous  week,  February  25, 1  had  seen  a  big  flight  toward  the  roost. 
It  did  not  seem  likely  that  they  would  break  up  the  roost  so  sudden- 

ly- 

March  11  was  apent  on  Pensauken  Creek.  Toward  evening,  as 
we  were  walking  to  our  homeward  bound  trolley,  I  noticed  a  flight 
of  crows  passing  over,  flying  high,  but  apparently  in  the  direction 
of  the  roost.  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  over  to  it  and  see  if  the 
crows  were  not  there,  but  my  friend  —  he  who  had  been  disappoint* 
ed  the  week  before  —  did  not  care  to  accompany  me,  so  we  said 
good  night  and  I  set  out  alone. 

When  I  neared  the  woodland  where  the  roost  had  been  situated 
I  noticed  that  a  flight  of  crows  was  passing  directly  over  it  and  going 
to  the  northwest;  so  I  changed  my  course  and  followed  them.  They 
led  me  through  muddy  cornfields,  past  a  little  stream  where  the  first 
Killdeers  of  the  season  greeted  me  with  their  cheery  call;  past  a 
clump  of  woods  where  a  lai^  owl  left  his  perch  with  noiseless  wing 
and  sought  a  darker  retreat  among  the  trees,  and  on  to  a  patch  of 
woodland  a  little  less  than  a  mile  northwest  of  the  old  roost. 

Two  flight  lines  were  coming  in  and  a  great  many  crows  were 
already  in  the  woods.  Here  was  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
crows  had  changed  their  roosting  place,  for  what  reason  I  am  unable 
to  say.  Possibly  some  of  the  nearby  farmers  —  always  at  war 
with  them  —  had  disturbed  them. 

In  reaching  this  new  roost  the  direction  of  flight  had  changed,  so 
that  we  missed  them  entirely  the  week  before. 

The  near  approach  of  the  nesting  season  had  no  doubt  lessened 
their  numbers,  but  here  the  main  body  had  assembled,  and  the 
old  roosting  place  had  been  entirely  deserted.  One  would  think 
that  a  tew,  from  habit,  would  stick  to  the  old  roost  but  they  seemed 
to  have,  with  one  accord,  sought  new  sleeping  quarters. 
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NESTING   HABITS  OF  THE  GREEN    HERON. 

BT    IRENE    a.    WHEELOCK. 

phte  vin. 

While  by  no  means  a  rare  bird  in  southern  Wisconsin,  Bu- 
torides  mretcens  is  yet  sufficiently  uncommon  to  arouse  some  interest 
in  his  domestic  affairs.  Studied  from  the  standpoint  of  an  econo- 
mist he  merits  the  hearty  support  of  every  bird  lover  and  snake 
hater  on  account  of  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  provides  young 
snakes  for  the  nourishing  of  his  brood.  Possibly  he  is  a  poorer 
fisherman  than  most  of  the  heron  family,  for  fish  forms  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  his  diet.  Snails,  tadpoles,  small  frogs,  snakes 
and  crayfish  are  his  chief  food  if  one  may  judge  by  that  given  to 
the  young.  In  studying  the  habits  of  most  species,  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  a  miniature  stomach  pump,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  food  had  been  given  to  the  nestlings.  Heron  infants,  on  the 
contrary,  obli^ngly  disgorge  the  contents  of  their  crops  whenever 
an  intruder  approaches  the  nest,  thereby  rendering  a  postprandial 
menu  an  easy  matter. 

Of  the  several  broods  of  this  species  under  observation  during 
June  and  July,  1906,  four  were  in  evergreen  trees,  one  in  an  apple 
tree,  a  part  of  a  large  orchard  at  some  distance  from  water,  and  one 
in  a  small  cottonwood  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  The  photographs 
illustrating  this  article  were  taken  at  the  different  nests  as  was  most 
convenient  for  all  concerned. 

On  June  16  we  discovered  the  nests  in  the  pines.  At  that 
date  every  nest  contained  young  apparently  about  two  weeks  old, 
one  brood  numbering  four,  one  five,  and  the  others  not  being 
investigated  closely.  The  nests  were  all  at  about  the  same  height, 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  about  one  half  the  diameter  of  a 
crow's  nest,  but  much  less  bulky  and  less  carefully  built.  For, 
smile  as  you  will,  Corvua  amerwanua  is  a  careful  builder.  Every 
nest  of  his  that  I  have  investigated  has  been  strongly  put  together 
and  lined  with  a  felted  mat  of  cow  hair.  But  herons  are  inured 
to  hardships  from  their  birth,  it  seema,  for  no  lining  of  any  sort 
was  found  in  any  of  the  nests,  the  young  reposing  on  the  coarse 
tnigs  in  the  midst  of  indescribable  uncleanness. 
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The  some  group  of  pines  containing  the  heron  nests  was  the 
home  of  numbers  of  Bronzed  Grackles.  In  as  much  as  the  latter 
arrive  from  the  south  nearly  two  months  earlier  and  nest  two 
weeks  earUer  than  the  former,  we  wondered  that,  with  all  the 
forest  from  which  to  choose  a  nesting  site,  the  herons  should  will- 
ingly come  into  such  close  proximity  to  disagreeable  neighbors. 
The  grackles  were  quarrelsome,  thieving,  noisy,  and  the  only 
possible  advantage  the  herons  could  hope  to  derive  from  them 
would  be  the  loud  alarm  always  given  by  them  at  the  approach 
of  danger.  A  'lookout'  on  the  top  of  the  tallest  pine  scanned  the 
countiy  far  and  wide,  and  never  once  did  we  succeed  in  sneaking 
up  unseen. 

While  we  were  still  a  hundred  feet  from  the  heronry,  warned 
possibly  by  the  outcry  of  this  sentinel,  the  adult  herons  with  one 
accord  deserted,  taking  up  their  watch  in  distant  trees,  and  only 
one  of  them  all  seeming  to  show  any  special  interest  in  our  pro- 
ceedings. This  one,  whether  male  or  female  I  know  not,  flew 
over  the  nest  tree  occasionally  while  we  were  photographing  the 
young,  evidently  wishing  to  feed  them.  That  they  were  not 
suffering  from  neglect  in  that  line  was  evidenced  by  the  "un- 
swallowing"  they  did,  one  of  them  disgorging  a  fat  crayfish  four 
inches  long  and  seemingly  much  too  large  a.  morsel  for  the  size  of 
the  bird's  throat.  Afterward,  when  I  viewed  the  lesophagus  of 
a  young  heron,  dissected  and  'preserved,'  I  wondered  still  more 
bow  so  much  breakfast  ever  passed  down  so  small  a  tube.  The 
jointed  lower  mandible  and  pouch  like  throat  could  explain  the 
attempt  to  swallow  it,  but  the  tiny  {esophagus,  scarcely  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  would  seem  to  effectually  bar  its  further 
progress.  The  four  young  herons  as  we  approached  stretched 
up  to  their  tallest  extent,  which  was  about  twelve  inches,  and 
'stiffened,'  swaying  sUghtly  from  side  to  side  with  excitement 
like  a  lot  of  snakes.  We  thought  catching  a  photo  in  this  pose 
would  be  an  easy  task  but  an  attempt  to  get  nearer  them  resulted  in 
a  general  exodus.  Far  out  on  the  branches  they  scrambled,  out 
of  reach  and  as  safe  as  though  a  mile  away  so  far  as  my  ability 
to  follow  was  concerned.  But  a  photo  we  must  have,  so  we  went 
on  to  the  next  nest.  Here  the  birds  were  a  day  or  so  younger 
and  the  nest  was  in  a  better  position  for  photographing. 
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During  the  week  that  followed  a  severe  stonn  swept  that  district, 
bringing  disaster  to  the  heron  colony.  Young  herons  hung  lifeless 
in  eveiy  nest  tree,  usually  head  downward,  having  caught  a  twig 
in  their  strong  feet  and  held  on  even  after  death  overtook  them. 
In  one  case  the  head  and  bill  were  hooked  over  the  edge  of  the 
nest  as  if  the  young  bird  had  been  pushed  out  and  had  clung 
desperately  to  the  last.  In  this  same  nest  we  found  a  young  bird 
dead  apparently  from  starvation.  The  storm  accounted  for  a 
part  of  the  tragedy  but  the  fact  of  desertion  on  the  part  of  both 
parents  of  this  brood  was  too  cteariy  proven.  Curiously  enough, 
the  grackle  nestlings,  probably  all  second  broods,  were  unharmed. 
Contrary  to  Mr.  Finley's  experience  with  the  Night  Herons,  we 
found  several  young  Green  Herons  alive  and  thriving  under  the 
trees  where  they  evidently  must  have  been  fed  by  the  adults. 
They  squatted  motionless  at  our  approach,  allowing  us  to  catch 
them  easily. 

The  heron  family  in  the  apple  tree  was  probably  a  second  brood 
as  it  was  hatched  June  27,  a  late  date  for  a  first  brood.  There 
were  but  two  eggs  and  no  evidence  of  there  ever  having  been  more. 
As  soon  as  the  little  ones  were  fairly  out  of  the  shells  and  before 
the  down  was  dry  on  their  heads  we  had  taken  several  pictures  of 
them.  One  of  these  revealed  a  remarkable  heron  trait,  for  the 
brand  new  baby,  who  had  never  been  fed,  and  who  had  scarcely 
opened  his  eyes  upon  this  queer  worid,  yet  attempted  to  protest 
against  our  meddling  by  the  characteristic  heron  method  of  defence. 
In  his  case  the  action  was  merely  a  nervous  'gagging'  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  act  is  probably  involuntary  rather  than 
intentional  on  the  part  of  all  herons. 

In  watching  the  various  Green  Heron  broods  develop  we  noted 
three  points  radically  different  from  the  habits  of  Passeres.  First, 
they  are  fed  only  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
wait  between  mouthfuls  being  also  much  longer.  From  four  to  six 
A.  M.  and  five  to  seven  p.  M.  are  the  periods  of  greatest  activity. 
These  are  the  only  hours  when  the  young  made  any  clamor  for  food 
although  the  return  of  the  parent  at  any  hour  was  heralded  by  some 
signs  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  nestlings  before  we  could  per- 
ceive it  even  with  close  watching.  One  record,  when  young  were 
seven  days  old,  shows  feedings  at  4.06;  4.30;  4.58;  5.02;  5.43; 
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6.10;  7.04;  all  a.  m.  Another,  4.13;  4.22;  4.35;  4.50;  5.13;  5.40; 
6.15;  all  a.  u.  The  p.  m.  records  were  about  the  same,  avera^ng 
about  six  feedings  in  the  two  hours.  These  were  given  by  regurg- 
itation but  were  Twt  predigesled.  Craj-fish,  tiny  fish,  snails  and  slugs 
predominated  in  the  morning  if  cloudy  —  frogs,  tadpoles,  larvie  of 
various  insects  and  dragon  flies,  if  sunny.  This  for  the  morning 
meal.  The  afternoon,  if  sunny,  yielded  smalt  snakes,  grasshop- 
pers, crickets,  fish  and  tadpoles;  if  cloudy,  frogs  and  crajiish  and 
■worms  seemed  to  be  the  easiest  catch.  We  could  not  discover 
that  snakes  were  ever  brought  on  rainy,  or  crayfish  on  bright 
days.  I  believe  some  one  has  given  this  heron  credit  for  digging 
into  crayfish  holes  in  order  to  secure  this  choice  tidbit.  Without 
doubt  this  may  be  true  but  he  is  such  a  wary  hunter  that  never 
were  we  able  to  watch  him  catch  his  prey  except  when  we  could 
find  him  fishing  in  a  quiet  nook  and  steal  upon  him  by  boat. 

The  second  point  of  difference  is  that  food  seemed  to  be  just  as 
abundant  and  brought  just  as  frequently  to  the  heron  broods  on  wet 
as  on  clear  days.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Passeres.  I  have 
frequently  known  young  Robins,  Thrushes,  Jays,  Catbirds,  etc.,  to 
remain  more  than  two  hours  without  food  on  a  rainy  morning,  and 
Mr.  Ned  Dearborn  has  suggested  that  this  disproportionate  feeding 
on  dark  and  bright  days  may  account  for  their  irregular  gain  in 
weight. 

This  brings  up  the  third  point,  which  is  that  young  herons  increase 
in  weight  in  a  regular  ratio,  not  dependent  upon  the  weather  con- 
ditions, but  develop  less  rapidly  than  the  young  Passeres.  Mr. 
John  Ferry,  by  a  carefully  kept  record  of  the  increase  in  weight  of 
young  birds,  proves  that  Yellow  Warblers  gain  four  times  their 
w«ght.  Thrashers  five  and  one  half  times.  Wood  Thrushes  five 
times,  Robins  eight  times  in  eight  days,  but  that  while  on  some  days 
they  double  their  weight,  on  others  there  will  be  scarcely  any  gain, 
making  the  increase  per  diem  an  uncertain  quantity.  But  the  young 
Green  Herons  gained  one  half  an  ounce  in  weight  every  day  for  six 
days,  weighing  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  at  the  beginning  and  three 
and  three  fourths  ounces  on  the  seventh  day.  We  used  postal 
scales,  and  Mr.  Ferry's  ingenious  idea  of  swaddling  the  infants  in 
order  to  make  them  stay  on  facilitated  matters  greatly  In  weighing 
the  young  herons.  After  the  sewnth  day  it  was  necessary  to  shake 
them  out  of  the  tree  and  catch  them  as  they  fell  in  order  to  get  them 
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at  all  and,  as  this  seemed  more  or  less  cruel  as  well  as  troublesome, 
we  gave  up  tiying  to  record  their  weight. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  note  that,  when  first  hatched,  the  herons 
stretched  up  to  a  height  of  three  and  one  fourth  inches  and  when 
seven  days  old  eleven  inches.  The  legs  and  feet,  at  first  pinkish, 
were,  at  seven  days  old,  a  yellowish  green,  and  at  fourteen  days  had 
become  a  pale  bluish  green.  The  legs  also  had  lengthened  from 
one  inch  to  four  inches.  The  same  change  in  color  occurred  in  the 
skin  about  the  end  of  the  bill  and  around  the  eyes,  it  gradually 
assuming  a  brilliant  pale  green  in  place  of  the  pinkish  yellow  of  the 
newly  hatched  chick.  The  bill,  one  third  of  an  inch  long  and  of  a 
soft  yellow,  at  hatching,  at  fourteen  days  was  nearly  two  inches  in 
length  and  beautifully  streaked  longitudinally  with  brilliant  pale 
green.  As  is  characteristic  in  all  young  herons,  the  tower  man- 
dible was  longer  than  the  upper. 

Another  most  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in  feather 
development,  the  close  white  down  that  had  enveloped  them 
like  swansdown  having  separated  with  the  stretching  of  the  skin 
into  long  waving  hair  like  filaments,  among  which  the  feather 
quills  protruded  like  spines  on  a  hedgehog.  Although  hill,  neck 
and  legs  were  remarkably  strong  there  seemed  to  be  no  power  in 
the  wing  muscles  as  yet  and  the  wings  hung  down  at  the  sides  in  a 
loose-jointed  fashion  most  distressing  to  the  photographer. 

Although  always  described  as  uttering  a  'squawk'  when  disturbed 
the  adult  herons  were  silent  on  every  occasion  when  we  were  about 
the  heronry,  leaving  and  returning  to  their  nests  without  any  audible 
protest  against  our  intrusion.  , 

We  at  first  supposed  that  this  species,  being  solitaiy,  would  not 
indulge  in  the  'dances'  so  characteristic  of  herons  in  general  and 
were  delightfully  surprised  just  at  nightfall  in  June  to  see  one  of 
these  lone  fishermen  indulging  in  a  'hornpipe.'  It  was  evidently 
for  his  own  amusement,  although  possibly  his  mate  may  have  been 
an  unseen  witness.  Backward  and  forward,  with  queer  little  hops, 
he  pranced  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  Although  a  less 
elaborate  performance  than  similar  ones  I  have  watched  by  the 
Mademoiselle  Herons,  and  particularly  by  the  Black-crowned 
Night  Herons,  j-et  it  was  eWdently  prompted  by  the  same  exuber- 
ance of  spirit,  like  a  small  boy  who  must  turn  a  somersault  or  burst. 
The  effect  is  as  ludicrous  as  though  a  long-legged,  dignified  D.  D. 
were  to  pause  in  his  learned  discourse  and  execute  a  double  shuffle. 
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BIRDS  OF  TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

BT  JAMES  H.    FLEMING. 

Part  I,  Water  Birds. 

Toronto,  the  capital  city  of  Ontario,  is  situated  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  western  end  of 
the  lake,  in  Lat.  43°  39'  35'  N.,  Long.  79°  23'  SO"  W.  The  lake  is 
at  this  point  about  240  feet  (Harbor  Commissioner's  gauge,  zero, 
244.8)  above  sea  level. 

The  topography  of  the  city  and  the  countr}'  surrounding  it  is 
peculiar  and  a  review  will  aid  in  understanding  the  ornithological 
conditions.  The  city  for  a  greater  part  of  its  width  is  protected 
from  the  lake  bya  sandbarand  island,  once  continuous.  The  sand- 
bar runs  west  from  near  the  eastern  city  limits  for  nearly  three  miles 
tilt  it  is  divided  by  the  Eastern  Channel,  and  sending  a  spur  north 
encloses  what  is  known  as  Ashbridge  's  Bay.  This  b  really  a  marshy 
lagoon  of  considerable  size,  and  though  filled  in,  in  places,  still  affords 
food  and'shelter  for  many  species  of  birds.  Into  this  bay  originally 
drained  some  eleven  creeks,  and  at  its  western  end  the  River  Don, 
which  now  is  confined  to  an  artificial  channel  and  flows  into  Toronto 
Bay  somewhat  further  north  than  where  the  original  outlet  of  Ash- 
bridge's  Bay  was.  The  narrow  sandbar  that  divides  this  bay  from 
the  lake  is  an  important  feature  in  the  ornithological  history  of 
Toronto.  It  has  been  divided  by  an  artificial  cut  giving  access  to 
the  lake;  the  western  portion  is  known  as  Fbherman's  Island,  and 
from  here  as  well  as  the  bay  itself  have  come  many  unusual  records. 
The  building  up  of  this  portion  of  the  bar  with  houses  has  seri- 
ously affected  the  freedom  of  several  species  of  waders,  which  no 
longer  call  here  on  migrations. 

From  the  Eastern  Channel,  Toronto  Island  runs  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  nearly  three  mites,  till  about  two  miles  south  of 
the  city,  then  turns  north  towards  the  city,  giving  the  island  a 
more  or  less  triangular  shape,  and  ending  in  the  Western  Sandbar, 
which  is  divided  from  the  city  by  the  Western  Channel,  the  original 
outlet  of  Toronto  Bay,  which  Is  itself  inclosed  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  island,  and  on  the  east  by  Ashbridge's  Bay.  The 
island,  ori^nally  covered  i\-ith  pine,  has  been  invaded  by  sand,  and 
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for  many  years  was  very  neariy  treeless;  it  is  deeply  cut  into  from 
the  bay  side  by  many  marshy  lagoons  and  channels.  Of  late  years 
a  good  deal  of  filling  in  has  been  done;  many  houses  have  be«R 
built  along  the  lake  front,  and  the  planting  of  willows  and  other 
soft-wooded  trees,  particularly  at  Island  Park,  has  g^ven  shelter 
and  increased  the  food  supply,  inducing  many  birds  to  stop  here 
on  migrations  that  formerly  passed  over  the  city;  warblers  such 
as  the  Cape  May,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Connecticut,  that  were 
regarded  as  accidental,  have  become  regular  migrants. 

Toronto  Bay  itself  has  suffered  from  the  sewerage  poured  into  it 
and  several  species  of  aquatic  plants  that  afforded  food  for  wild 
fowl  have  been  killed  out,  but  some  ducks,  such  as  the  Long-tailed 
Duck  or  Cowheen,  have  found  the  conditions  not  unfavorable, 
and  in  winter  whenever  the  ice  allows,  resort  to  the  sewers  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  These  sewers  now  represent  some  six  or  seven 
small  streams  that  formerly  emptied  into  the  bay  from  the  north. 

From  the  Western  Channel  the  dty  runs  along  the  open  lake  for 
three  miles  to  the  western  city  limits,  following  the  inward  sweep  of 
the  lake,  which  forms  what  is  known  as  Humber  Bay,  the  Humber 
River  flowing  into  its  western  end  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
further  on.  Westward  along  the  lake,  Mimico  Creek,  the  Etobi- 
coke  River,  and,  west  again,  the  Credit  River  enters  the  lake,  at 
a  point  thirteen  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

Returning  again  to  the  city,  the  land  lises  gradually  from  the 
water  front  for  some  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  at  North  Toronto  is 
160  feet  above  the  lake.  From  here  an  ancient  lake  margin  rises 
abruptly  some  70  feel  to  a  plateau  which  sweeps  across  the  back  of 
the  city  and  is  broken  only  by  the  valley  of  the  Don  on  the  east,  and 
the  Humber  on  the  west,  and  a  few  small  ravines;  a  good  deal  of 
wood  remains  along  this  rise.  This  ancient  water  margin  is  one  of 
a  number  (said  to  be  thirteen)  that  exist  between  here  and  Lake 
Simcoe,  some  60  miles  further  north;  the  highest  point,  26  mile.s 
north  of  the  city,  near  King,  is  7S0  feet  above  Lake  Ontario;  it 
then  declines  till  at  Allendale  on  Lake  Simcoe  it  is  only  493  feet. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  about  Toronto  are  low  except  on 
the  east,  at  Scarboro  (nine  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city),  where 
the  land  rises  to  324  feet  above  the  lake,  and  forms  precipitous  cliffs 
along  the  shore  for  some  distance.  Highland  Creek  and  the  Rouge 
River  flow  into  the  lake  east  of  this  point. 
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Toronto  had  originally  many  small  ravines,  through  which  flowed 
the  streams  that  emptied  into  the  water  front.  Most  of  these 
ravines  are  now  filled  in;  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city,  in  what 
is  knonit  as  Rosedale,  ravines  of  considerable  depth  exist  and  cross 
the  back  of  the  city  to  the  valley  of  the  Don ;  to  the  west  of  the  city 
the  ravines  are  not  so  numerous,  though  there  are  several  between 
the  western  city  limits  and  the  Humber.  This  river  and  the  Don 
run  for  some  distance  through  flats  between  high  banks. 

Originally  the  city  was  covered  by  dense  forests,  and  is  so  de- 
scribed in  the  eariy  surveys  (the  first  survey  was  made  in  1793). 
Much  of  this  timber  was  pine  and  hardwood  mixed,  but  there  were 
tracts  of  solid  pine.  This  pine  has  long  disappeared,  only  a  stick 
remaining  here  and  there  on  the  ridge  behind  the  city.  There  is 
much  second  growth  pine  and  hardwood,  and  in  the  ravines  outside 
the  city  some  of  the  original  forest  remains.  There  are  many  wild 
places  still  remaining  where  forest  birds  may  find  suitable  breeding 
places.  In  the  city  the  streets  are  very  generally  planted  with  shade 
trees;  there  are  many  trees  about  the  houses,  and  in  the  parks  and 
open  places  there  is  plenty  of  shelter  and  food  for  birds. 

A  list  of  the  birds  recorded  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
would  include  only  five  species  not  given  here;  of  these  the  Whoop- 
ing Cmne*  and  Magpie' are  accidental;  the  Prothonatory,  Golden- 
winged,  and  Hooded  Warblers  will  eventually  he  taken  here.  It 
has  been  thought  better  to  confine  the  list  to  the  most  impor- 
tant migration  point  on  the  lake,  and  to  a  place  that  has  been  the 
most  carefully  worked. 

Toronto  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  a  great  migratory  route  equi- 
distant from  the  Atlantic,  the  Mississippi,  and  James  Bay.  There 
is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  two  lines  of  flight  conveige, 
if  not  cross,  here,  one  passing  west  through  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
other  north  towards  Hudson  Bay. 

In  preparing  this  paper  I  have  traced  all  the  unusual  records 
back  to  the  original  specimens,  and  in  all  cases,  except  where  men- 
tioned, I  have  compared  local  specimens  of  every  species  recorded. 
The  migration  dates  given  are  based  very  largely  on  specimens, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  waders  exclusively  so;  consequently  many 
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of  the  dates  are  well  within  the  mark,  and  can  do  doubt  be  extended. 
I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  give  the  average  date;  the  amount  of 
material  is  not  sufficient,  and  in  any  case  unless  the  records  are  made 
continuously  in  one  place  the  results  are  misleading.  In  giWng 
the  dates  between  which  a  species  has  been  found  here,  I  have  used 
those  that  have  occurred  more  than  once,  and  those  that  stand  alone 
have  been  given  as  earliest  or  latest  as  the  case  may  be. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  the  city's  history  there  has  been  a 
more  or  less  active  interest  taken  in  natural  history,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  two  or  three  collections  of  birds  coming  down  to  us,  whose 
history  is  well  known,  and  which  give  a  veiy  good  idea  of  the 
ornithological  conditions  between  1840  and  1850.  Of  these  the 
collection  made  by  the  late  Hon.  G.  W.  Allen  was  the  largest  and 
contuned  about  145  species.  To  the  influence  of  Dr.  \Vm.  Brodie 
we  owe  the  formation  of  a  small  society  which  published  its  reports 
in  the '  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute'  from  1889  to  1891,  and 
afterwards  printed  four  numbers  of  the  'Biological  Journal  of  On- 
tario' in  1894;  these  reports  I  have  used  largely,  also  the  collection 
made  by  the  society  at  that  time.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel  has  allowed 
me  to  use  his  collection  and  records;  the  latter  are  of  great  impor- 
tance as  they  cover  a  number  of  years  of  continuous  collecting  at 
Toronto  Island,  and  I  have  particulariy  used  them  to  correct  my 
warbler  dales.  Mr.  John  Maughan,  Jr.,  has  allowed  me  to  examine 
his  large  collection  of  mounted  birds,  part  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Provincial  Museum,  and  I  have  found  much  useful  data,  particu- 
larly among  the  laiger  birds.  I  have  also  examined  many  rare 
records  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ames;  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash  has 
allowed  me  to  quote  a  paper  published  in  'Forest  and  Stream'  (Vol. 
38,  1892,  77)  on  'Shore  Birds  Near  Toronto,'  and  I  have  based 
many  wader  records  on  specimens  taken  by  him.  There  are  many 
mounted  birds  in  the  possession  of  sportsmen  in  the  city,  which  have 
also  been  examined.  My  own  collection  of  Toronto  birds  is  a  con- 
siderable one,  and  this  paper  is  largely  based  on  it. 

1,  Oolymbna  holbcelUl.  Holbcell's  Grebe. —  Spring  and  fall  resi- 
dent. A  female  token  April  12,  1896,  is  not  in  breeding  plumage;  full 
plumaged  birds  are  rare.  April  2S-June  6  and  August  22,  1905.  Young 
birds  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Lake  during  October  and  probably  eariier. 
Latest  record.  November  24,  1900. 
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3.  Oolymbos  KOiitus.  Horned  Grcbb.^  Common  leeident  in  spring 
and  fall,  March  14  to  April  23  (probably  Ut  May);  and  from  middle  of 
September  to  end  of  November  (October  27,  1896).  Spring  birds  are 
in  full  plumage,  or  nearly  so,  when  they  arrive. 

3.  Fodilymboa  podioops.  Pied-billed  Grebe. —  Common  resident 
in  spring  and  fall,  April  4  to  end  of  May;  September  7  to  December  15. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Nash  took  a  male  June  28,  1898;  and  it  has  been  reported  as 
breeding. 

i.  Oavia  Imbar.  Loon. —  R^pilar  migrant.  April  16  to  May  31 
(abundant  May  22.  1894);  earliest  fall  record.  September  7,  1S95;  a  bird 
taken  October  19,  1904,  is  young,  ^nd  one  taken  November  4.  1899,  is  sn 
adult  in  winter  plumage.  Iioons  probably  remain  on  the  lake  till  the  end 
of  November. 

6,  OavlA  ItmuM.  Red-throated  Loon. —  Regular  migr&nt,  not 
uncommon;  adults  in  breeding  plumage,  April  28  to  June  3;  earUeet 
record  a  male  in  winter  plumage.  March  14,  1899;  in  fall  from  October  6 
to  November  30.    There  are  no  winter  records. 

6.  Oapphiu  giylls.  Black  Guilleuot. — One  record,  a  female  taken 
December  10,  1806.  It  is  possible  that  this  bird  is  C.  mandtii,  as  its 
beak  is  small,  and  the  plumage  veiy  white.  The  specimen  is  in  a  sealed 
case  and  a  closer  examination  is  necessary. 

7.  Uria  lomvla.  BrCnnich's  Murre. —  In  1893  this  species  entered 
Lake  Ontario  in  considerable  numbers;  the  first  appeared  at  Toronto 
November  39.  and  they  increased  in  numbers  through  December,  all  event- 
ually dying  of  HtarvatioD,  For  the  next  ten  years  the  birds  were  noted 
annually  in  November  and  December,  but  in  decreasing  numbers,  none 
surviving  very  long.  The  migration  of  this  maritime  species  into  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  so  remarkable  and  accompanied  by  so  many 
unusual  features  that  I  have  recorded  elsewhere  a  fuller  account.' 

8.  Alca  torda.  Razor-billed  Ade.^  One  specimen  taken  Decem- 
ber 10,  1889,  now  in  the  Caoadian  Institute.'  There  is  also  a  Hamilton 
record  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Maughan,  Jr.,  taken  December  9, 1893, 

9.  AUo  all*.  DovMtiB.—  One  record,  a  female  taken  November 
IS,  tSOl,'  in  collection  of  Mr.  John  Maughan,  Jr. 

10.  8t«icorariiu  paraalticns.  Parasitic  Jaeoer. —  Of  r^ular 
occurrence,  rare;  adults  taken  June  20,  1891.  and  October  20,  1894;  both 
in  the  light  phase  of  plumage,  the  latter  not  quite  adult.  I  have  examined 
six  local  specimens  and  as  many  more  from  other  points  on  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Erie;  the  majority  are  immature  in  the  dark  phase,  and  only  one, 
a  Toronto  bird,  is  in  the  light  phase  of  plumage. 


'  'Tbe  Unusual  Migration  of  BrQnnlch'a  Hurre  in  Esslern  North  America.' 
ceedlncB  IV  IntemaliDDkl  Ornithological  Congress,  London,  IM}6}. 
■  Proceedings  Cansdisn  Inslllutei  1890,  200. 
>  Auk.  XIX    1V03,  94. 
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11.  PftfophiU  ■Iba.  Ivory  Gull.— One  specimen  taken  by  Hr. 
Wm.  Loan  on  December  35  (1S87  7),  and  still  in  bis  possession.  This  is  an 
immature  bird  heavily  spotted  with  black.  Tltere  is  reason  to  iwlieve  that 
this  gull  is  probably  a  regular  visitor  in  winter  to  Lake  Ontario.' 

13.  BIm*  tiidactyUt,  Kittiwake.—  Accidental  migrant;  several 
were  takep  in  November,  1899,'  and  one  on  October  31  of  the  same  year; 
of  these,  all  I  examined  were  immature.  Specimens  recorded  in  1889  *  I 
never  saw  and  are  possibly  incorrect. 

13.  Lanu  gUncos.  Glaccoub  Gull.—  Regular  winter  resident, 
not  common,  from  December  3  to  March  25.  Mr.  Maughan  has  one  taken 
May  4,  1893,  a  male  in  the  white  phase  of  the  immature.  All  that  I  have 
examined  are  in  the  mottled  or  white  plumages,  none  being  adult. 

14.  Larui  lencopt«nu.  Iceland  Gull.—  One  record,  an  immature 
female  taken  December  12,  1898,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ames.' 

15.  Lama  marlnus.  Great  Black-backed  Gull. — ^  Regular  win- 
ter resident,  not  uncommon,  November  24  to  February  16;  earliest  record 
Septemtier  18,  1896;  latest  May  26,  1897.  All  the  birds  I  have  examined 
or  seen  alive  were  mature. 

16.  Lama  u-gentatoi.  Herring  Gull,—  Common  resident,  abun- 
dant in  spring  and  fait;  does  not  breed  here,  but  keeps  up  a  regular  com- 
munication with  the  lakes  north  of  here,  except  in  winter. 

17.  LftroH  deUwarBnaiB.  Ring-billed  Gull. —  R^ular  migrant, 
March  25  to  April  25;  and  from  September  25  to  November  16,  and  pro- 
bably  later;  earliest  record  August  20,  1390.  Said  to  be  a  winter  resideat 
on  the  lake. 

18.  Luni  atrlcilla.  Laughinq  Goll. —  Two  records,  one  a.  mature 
male  taken  May  23,  1890,  in  Mr.  Loan's  collection  *;  the  other  a  female 
taken  June  1,  1898,  in  my  collection.     This  bird  laclcs  the  black  hood. 

19.  Lama  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte's  Gull. —  Common  spring 
and  fall  resident,  April  19  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  from  September  20 
to  November  6;  earliest  fall  record  August  4,  1890;  latest,  December  15, 
1897. 

20.  Sterna  caapla.  Caspian  Tern. —  Regular  spring  migrant, 
April  20  to  May  28.  Sometimes  occurs  in  flocks  of  some  size  (up  to  fifty). 
I  have  no  fall  records  though  this  tern  may  occur  in  October;  there  are  no 
immature  birds  in  local  collections, 

21.  Sterna  forsterl.  Fobsteb's  Tern. —  Possibly  a  r^:ular  migrant; 
I  have  examined  only  two  birds,  one  a  male,  May  22,  1894,  the  other 
taken  October  19,  1S99. 

22.  Sterna  hlrundo.       Coumon  Tern, —  Common  migrant.  May  25 

>  Ucttwralth,  Birds  of  Onlarlo.  1894,  42. 

"Auk.  XVII,  1900,  177, 

■  Proceedingg  Ganadlan  Institute,  ISBO.  ItH). 

>Auk.  XVIII.  1001,  loe. 

'  Proceedings  Canadian  Institute.  1800-41,  41. 
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to  JudbS  (probably  through  May);  retumingl&tein  August,  and  lemaining 
through  the  greater  port  of  September;  a  small  flock  are  said  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  Humber  Bay  all  through  the  summer  of  1905. 

23.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  iniinamansla.  Blacs  Tern. —  Regular 
migrant.  Hay  22  to  June  16,  and  from  July  37  to  September  5  (probably  all 
through  May  and  September).  A  pair  seen  May  31,  1906,  were  appar- 
ently breeding. 

24.  Xibolata  huitata.  Black-capped  Petrel. —  I  have  in  my 
Mlleetion  two  specimens,  one  a  male  picked  up  dead  on  Toronto  Island  by 
Mr.  Geoige  Pierce,  October  30,  1S94  ' ;  the  other  taken  seventeen  miles 
west  on  the  lake  shore  by  the  late  Hr,  H.  J.  Baker,  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  the  date  is  uncertain.  The  first  bird  was  in  very  bad  condition  and 
must  have  been  dead  some  days. 

The  first  bird  is  much  grayer  on  the  back  and  head  than  the  second; 
the  ash-gray  edging  of  the  feathers  is  very  pronounced  on  the  back,  while 
in  the  second  the  edging  is  browner  and  scarcely  visible,  the  whole  back 
being  dark  brown  instead  of  gray  as  in  the  first.  In  the  second  bird  the 
crown  is  brown,  almost  black,  shading  to  grayish  brown  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  which  is  not  divided  by  a  white  band;  the  cheeks  and  ear  coverts 
are  like  the  crown;  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  are  sooty  brown  edged  with 
white.  In  the  first  the  tarsi  and  toes  are  as  described,  but  in  the  second 
they  differ;  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tibia  to  just  above  the  heel  joint  is 
yellow  (in  the  dried  skin),  the  joint  itself  all  around,  and  the  back  of  the 
tarsus  brownish  black,  the  front  yellow,  the  toes  and  webs  yellow  to  the 
first  joint,  the  rest  black. 

24.  8ula  bmMana.  Gaknet. —  A  young  bird  taken  in  1861  at 
Oshawa.  34  miles  east  of  Toronto,  is  in  the  museum  of  Toronto  University .' 

26.  Pbalaeroconx  catbo.  Cormorant. —  Accidental;  one  record, 
a  male  taken  November  21, 1896*.  This  birdwas  in  an  extremely  exhausted 
condition  when  found,  and  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  from  anywhere  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

26.  Phalurocorkz  dllophiu.  DooBLE-cnESTBn  Coruorant. —  Rare 
migrant;  spring  records  are  unusual  (June  4,  1899);  the  majority  of  birds 
examined  are  young,  August  30  to  November  1. 

27.  Uergaiuer  tuaarleantu.  Auerican  Merganser, —Regular  winter 
resident;  the  first  flight  occurs  in  September,  but  the  bird  is  usually 
resident  from  early  in  November  to  the  end  of  March;  latest  spring 
record,  May  11,  1891. 

28.  Herffuuer  Bairator.  Red-breasted  Mero a nbbr.— Common 
migrant  April  16  to  May  7,  and  from  October  15  to  November  16;  I  have 
no  winter  records  but  Hr.  C.  W.  Nash  has  found  this  species  here  from 
September  15  to  April  17. 

"  ■  BlologlcBl  Review  of  OnUiio,  I,  1894.  11 ,  18. 
>  Canadian  Journal.  VII.  1862.  230. 
■Auk.  XVII    1900,  176. 
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29.  Lophodytei  cociiUatiu.  Hooded  Meroanseb. — Common  migrant, 
March  29  to  the  end  of  April;  in  the  fall  the  first  flight  occurs  in  August 
(Auguat  15,  1897),  and  from  October  26  to  November  9  (probably  to  tb« 
end  of  November). 

30.  Anas  boachu.  Mallard. —  Rare  migrant;  I  have  records  only 
for  November,  but  my  records  are  incomplete. 

31.  Ahm  obBcnTt.  Black  Duck. —  Common  migrant,  March  and 
April;  the  first  return  in  August  (rarely  in  July),  plentiful  in  October  and 
November;  earliest  record  March  15,  1809.  latest  December  6,  1897. 

This  is  the  breeding  form  in  southern  Ontario  north  at  least  to  the 
Muskoka  Lakes;  a  female  taken  alive  on  her  nest  at  Bamsdale,  Lalce 
Joseph,  in  May,  1005,  belonged  to  this  form,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  breed- 
ing form  much  further  north. 

32.  Ahm  obtcun  mbripei.  Red-le<3<ied  Black  Dock. —  Common 
migrant.  The  dates  given  for  the  Black  Duck  include  this  rather  doubtful 
form,  which  remains  later  and  consequently  more  are  taken  in  the  fall 
than  of  the  other. 

33.  OtutoleUBmni  atrepenu.  Gaowall. —  Hare  migrant;  a  male  in 
Mr.  Maugban's  collection  taken  November  2.  1901. 

34.  Manca  unoricuu.  American  Widoeon. —  Regular  migrant; 
not  common;  the  only  dates  I  have  are  April  12  and  October  27. 

35.  Nettion  caroUneoala.  Grbeh-winqbd  Teal.—  Regular  migrant, 
March  28  to  probably  May  1,  returning  early  in  September;  latest  record 
November  24,  1897. 

36.  Qnsrqiudala  diacors.  Blue-winobd  Teal. —  Regular  migrant, 
April  2  to  May  15  (May  31, 1906)  and  from  July  28  to  October  5,  Not  as 
common  aa  it  was;   said  to  have  formerly  bred. 

37.  apatnlK  clTpo&ta.  ShovBLLBR. —  Rare  migrant;  spring  records 
are  unusual;  all  the  fall  records  are  between  September  1  and  27. 

38.  Dafllft  acuta.  PitrrAiL. —  Regular  migrant,  not  very  common. 
April  6  is  my  only  spring  record;   in  the  fall.  October  20  to  December  6. 

39.  Aix  sponsm.  Wood  Duck. —  Regular  migrant;  April  1  to  May 
10;   in  the  fall  from  late  in  August  to  October  27. 

40.  Aythya  amerlcana.  Redhead. — Common  migrant,  and  an  irreg- 
ular winter  resident;  a  flock  remained  during  the  winter  of  1901-02,  leav* 
ing  on  March  15.  A  small  flock  of  non-breeding  birds  remained  through 
the  summer  of  1906,  but  they  usually  leave  before  April  16. 

This  duck  decreased  till  about  1890  when  no  birds  were  seen;  the 
increase  began  soon  afterwards  and  they  rapidly  regained  their  old 
numbers. 

41.  ATthya  vaUioDeiia.  Canvas-back. —  Rare  winter  resident.  A 
small  flock  was  here  in  the  winter  of  1900-01;  a  male  was  taken  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1901,  and  a  flock  was  reported  on  November  21;  another  male 
was  taken  on  March  31,  1905. 

Canvas-backs  were  practically  unknown  here  for  many  years,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  general  decrease  that  took  place  soon  after  that  of  the  Red- 
heads   in  eastern  North  America;    the  increase  has  resulted  in  a  wide 
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a  of  range,  and  recently  Lake  Ontario  has  been  visited  regularly 
by  small  Hocks.  Lake  Erie  seems  to  be  still  the  center  of  abundance 
on  the  Great  Lakee. 

42.  AyOiyA  nurlla.  Scaup  Duck. —  Common  migraot  and  r^;ular 
wiDt«r  resident,  from  October  18  to  March  4  (April  16,  1906).  A  small 
flock  of  non-breeding  birds  remained  during  the  summer  of  1906. 

43.  Aythyft  afflnia.  Lesser  Scaup  Dwck.^  Common  migrant;  does 
not  winter  here;  arrives  in  March,  remaining  till  May  (May  22,  1894); 
earliest  fall  record  July  21.  IS90,  Uteet  October  29,  1895. 

44.  AythTS  coUaiiB.  Riko-neck  Duck. —  Rare  migrant,  April  1  to 
May   15. 

45.  Olkngulmclkngulaamericwift.  Auerican  Goldbn-byb. — Common 
migrant,  and  a  regular  winter  resident,  November  23  to  April  27;  Mr.  Nash 
gives  May  6  as  latest  date. 

46.  Olangnla  IsUndica.  Barrow'b  Golden-bye. —  One  record,  a 
male,  taken  April  18,  1885,  recorded  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton';  this  specimen 
was    not    preserved, 

47.  Oharitonettk  albflolft.  Buffle-head. —  Common  migrant,  April 
20  to  May  1;   earliest  February  27,  1894;   latest  November  13,  1900. 

48.  HanldA  b7«in»Ua.  Old-bquavt. —  An  abundant  winter  resident, 
November  15  to  May  12  (latest  June  2,  1S99).  Whenever  the  western 
channel  is  free  of  ice.  flocks  of  many  hundreds  of  Covheen,  as  they  are 
called  here,  assemble  to  feed  on  the  sewerage  that  flows  into  Toronto  Bay 
at  that  point,  and  become  very  tame,  allowing  a  close  study  of  their  habits; 
many  die  of  starvation  during  the  winter.  In  1894  birds  taken  on  May  2 
were  in  full  winter  plumage,  and  by  May  12  some  were  in  full  sununer 
plumage  and  others  bad  only  partially  changed,  but  as  a  rule  they  leave 
before  changing. 

49.  Histrionictu  histrioniciu.  Harlbquih  Duck. —  Migrant,  prob- 
ably accidental.  A  female  recorded  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton,*  and  a  male  (no 
date),  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Maughan;  a  male  (no  date),  and  a  female 
taken  October  30,  1894.'  are  in  my  collection;  both  females  are  adults 
and  the  males  are  in  moulting  plumage;  all  (our  are,  I  think,  fall  birds. 

50.  Bomatsrla  Bpectabilis.  Kino  Eider. —  Not  uncommon  in  No 
verober  and  December;  a  few  remain  through  the  winter  (February  4;  1839, 
Hamilton,  Ont.).  Birds  in  full  plumage  are  rare;  a  male  taken  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1895,'  by  Mr.  Nash,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ames,  is  fully 
adult.  Males  in  winter  plumage  and  females  in  the  full  red  plumage  are 
rare,  the  majority  being  young.  The  males  predominate.  The  usual 
dates  are  November  6  to  December  6. 

51.  Oidamis  kmericuu.  American  Scoter. —  Regular  fall  migrant, 
in  October  and  probably  November,  never  common;  adult  females  are 


>Auk,  II.  1885,337. 
»  Auk.  XVII,  IfiOO,  I 
•Auk,  XIII,  1896,34 
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rare,  aod  no  m&lea  in  full  plumage  have  been  taken,  neatly  all  the  birda 
examined  having  been  iuunature.  Males  in  full  plumage  no  doubt  occur, 
aa  one  was  taken  at  Belmont  Lake,  near  Havelock,  Out.  (100  miles  east  of 
Toronto,  October,  1900). 

52.  Oidamla  dsclandl.  WHiTB-wiNaED  Scoter. —  Regular  migrant; 
common  March  1  to  May  11;  in  the  fall  through  October  and  November; 
a  few  are  said  to  wint«r;  spring  birds  ate  nearly  all  in  full  plumage. 

53.  OidemU  psnplcillftU.  Surf  Scoter.—  Regular  fall  migrant, 
in  October  and  November;  the  majority  of  the  birds  examined  are  imma- 
ture, but  there  is  a  full  plumaged  male  in  Mr.  Maughan's  collection. 

54.  Eriimatura  jMiuloansiB.  Ruddy  £>uck. —  Regular  fall  migrant; 
not  common.  Full  pdumaged  birds  are  said  to  have  been  taken,  but  all 
examined  are  immature.    They  occur  in  October  (October  16,  1895). 

55.  Ohen  camleBCflni.  Blue  Goobe.—  An  adult  taken  on  the  lake 
shore,  seventeen  milea  west  of  Toronto,  is  in  my  collection;  another  pro- 
bably taken  here  is  in  the  collection  at  Trinity  University;  both  birda  are 
adult.  This  goose  has  been  taken  at  Ottawa,  London,  and  Gravenhurst 
in  Ontario. 

56.  Branta  canadnula.  Canada  Goose. —  R^ular  migrant,  March 
10  to  30,  returning  October  16  to  November  12;  these  dates  can  probably 
be  extended.    Earlieet  date  February  24,  1906. 

57.  Branta  cuudonsla  hatcUnBii.  Hutcsins's  GooeB. —  A  female 
taken  October  19,  1905,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Maughan.  The  identi- 
fication of  this  goose  is  frequently  incorrect;  a  reputed  local  record  was 
sent  to  me  from  England  which  proved  to  be  a  small  Canada  Goose;  but 
Hutchins's  Gooee  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Southern  Ontario;  one  in  my 
collection  was  taken  at  Port  Rowan  on  Lake  Erie,  October  6,  1S96. 

58.  Bnmta  bemlcla  glaneogMtia.  Wbite-belued  Brant.— Two 
records,  a  male  taken  November  12,  1899,  and  a  female  taken  December  2. 
1895;  there  are  no  specimens  in  the  old  collections. 

59.  Olor  colnmbiantu.  Whistling  Swan.—-  Rare;  probably  acci- 
dental. I  bave  seen  only  two  fresh  birds,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  K.  Rogers;  there  are  two  in  the  collection  at  Trinity  Univer- 
sity that  were  probably  taken  here.  Is  seems  likely  that  at  one  time  this 
swan  was  of  regular  occurrence  here. 

60.  Olor  buccln&tor.  Trumpeter  Swan.^  There  are  no  recent 
records,  but  Prof.  Hincks  described  in  1804  a  new  ewaa  Cygntit  paasmori. 
taken  here,  which  was  really  a  young  Trumpeter;  and  between  1863  and 
1866  he  was  able  to  get  six  local  birds  to  examine.'  There  are  two  speci- 
mens in  the  collection  at  Trinity  University  that  were  no  doubt  taken  here. 

61.  Botaunu  lantiginoBUB,  American  BrrrpiN. —  Summer  resi- 
dent, April  11  to  Nov.  4;  abundant  in  spring  and  fall;  breeds  (May  31, 1906). 


1-7;  and  IX.  1868. 
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62.  Ardettft  ozlUi.  Least  Bittern,—  Commoii  sununer  resident 
from  e&riy  in  May  to  the  middle  of  September;  latest  record,  November 
2S,  1894;  breeds  (June  28,  1894). 

63.  Ardetta  mozoiu.  Cory's  Lbabt  Bittern. —  Sixteen  of  this 
iutereeting  bittern  h&ve  been  taken  at  Toronto  (about  two-thirds  of  the 
known  apecimens),  between  May  18,  1890,  and  September  8,  1S99.  These 
dates  are  also  the  earliest  and  latest.  The  young  have  been  taken  from 
August  3  to  17.  All  the  birds  have  been  taken  in  a  comparatively  smalt 
extent  of  marsh  in  Ashbridge's  Bay,  and  those  who  have  taken  them  agree 
that  Cory's  Bittemiemuchmoreeasily  approached  than  the  Least  Bittern, 
though  more  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  mar^  owing  to  its  dark  color. 
All,  or  neaily  all,  exhibit  albinism  in  a  slight  degree,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  adult  male  taken  August  7,  1899,  melanism  is  also  present.  A  nest 
was  taken  June  15,  1898.'  For  a  list  of  Toronto  records  see  Auk,  XIII, 
1896,  U,  and  XIX,  1902,  77. 

64.  Ardea  hsiodiai.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  Common  migrant, 
March  19  to  April  7,  and  probably  later;  a  young  bird  was  taken  July  24, 
1891,  but  they  usually  commence  to  return  a  week  later  (August  1,  1897). 
They  are  common  through  August,  and  a  few  remain  till  late  in  November 
(November  17,  1901).     Earliest  record  February  1,  1891  (Mr.  J.  H.  Ames). 

65.  HorodiM  egiatta.  American  EoRET.^Aspecimeninmy  collection 
taken  at  Port  Union  (17  miles  east  of  Toronto)  May  24,  1895;  this  is  the 
only  de&nite  record,  but  white  herons  have  been  reported  from  various 
points  on  the  lake  that  seem  to  be  of  this  species.  Dr.  Wm.  Brodie  says 
a  pair  bred  r^ularly  many  years  ago  (about  1870)  at  Fort  Union  and  sev- 
eral were  shot. 

66.  BntorldM  Tlniceiu.  Green  Heron. —  Regular  migrant,  not 
common,  April  30  to  May  24;  they  reappear  in  June  {June  25,  1904), 
and  from  August  7  to  September  17. 

67.  Nyctlcorax  nycUcotax  nKVitu.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 
—  Regular  migrant,  rather  rare  in  spring.  May  24  to  June  14;  young  birds 
August  8  to  27.  In  1900  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel  recorded  Night  Herons 
from  August  1  to  October  12, 

68.  HyctaiiMaa  vloUcva.  Yellow-crowned  Nioht  Heron. —  A 
young  bird  taken  August  15, 1898,  by  Mr.  John  Maugban,  is  in  the  Provin- 
cial Museum.' 

68.  Omt  maxicana.  Sandhill  Crane. —  A  pair  taken  many  years 
ago  at  Toronto  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Maughan. 

69.  RallOB  slegani.  Kino  Rail. — ^  Migrant,  probably  accidental; 
one  was  taken  in  September,  1903,  and  there  are  two  other  local  records. 

70.  KaUm  Tirglnlanus.  Virginia  Rail,-^  Summer  resident;  arrives 
late  in  April  and  is  common  in  May;  young  birds  from  July  7  to  August  27. 
A  few  remain  till  October.    Breeds  (July  6,  1891). 
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71.  PonuLa  cuoUna.  Sora  Rail. —  Common  summer  resideat, 
April  24  to  September  21.     Breeds  (M&y  11  to  June  31). 

72.  Poriuia  noTsbor&eenalt.  Yeuxiw  Rail.—  Regular  fall  migrast, 
rare;  earliest  August  S,  1896;  usually  from  September  12  to  October  15. 
There  is  but  one  spring  record,  a  male  taken  by  Mr.  Naah,  April  24,  1899. 

73.  lonomiB  mutlnica.  Purple  Gallinvlb. —  One  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rouge  River  (16  miles  east  of  Toronto),  April  8,  1892.' 

74.  OaUinnlft  caleata.'  Florida  Galunule. —  Common  summer 
resident,  abundant  in  migrations;  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April, 
departs  towards  the  end  of  October.  A  young  bird  taken  September  29, 
1898;   downy  young,  June  6,  1895;   nest  taken  June  23,  1889. 

75.  Fnllca  amerlcana.  American  Coot. —  Regular  migrant,  fairly 
common,  April  1 1  to  May  29;  returns  in  September  and  October  (September 
29,    1899). 

76.  OTymophlluB  (ulicuiiu.  Red  Phalaropb. —  Regular  migrant  in 
the  fall,  rare;  all  I  have  examined  are  young  birds,  September  12  to  Nov- 
ember 14,  but  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Ottawa  there  is  a 
full  plumaged  bird  said  to  have  been  taken  here.  This  ia  probably  the 
commonerof  the  three  i^ialaropes,  and  is  usually  taken  among  duck  decoys 

77.  PhaUiopiu  lobatOB.  Northbrm  Pualaropc—  Regular  migrant, 
rare;  an  adult  male  taken  June  7,  1890,  is  in  my  collection,  and  I  hav« 
seen  an  adult  female  taken  here,  but  such  records  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Young  birds  occur  regularly,  September  22  to  October  31. 

7S.  Btcfuiopiu  tricolor.  Wilson's  Fhalarofe.— Rare  migrant; 
adult  female  May  22,  1855;  adult  male  June  2,  1890,  and  a  young  female 
August  15,  1890,  are  in  my  collection.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ames  has  a  female  taken 
May  25,  1890,  and  a  young  bird.  A  supposed  hybrid  belonging  to  Mr. 
T.  Harmer  of  Tacoroa,  Wash.,  proved  to  be  a  young  bird  of  this  species. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  or  three  more  in  local  collections,  all  adults. 
There  are  indications  that  at  one  time  this  species  was  of  much  more 
regular  occurrence  than  it  is  now. 

79.  Becurrirastn  amerlcana.  American  Avocet.—  Accidental  mi- 
grant, two  records,  one  a  bird  in  full  plumage  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Loan,  the  other  an  adult  male  in  the  gray  plumage  taken  September 
19,  1901.' 

80.  Philohela  minor.  American  Woodcock. —  Regular  migrant, 
not  common;  April  2  to  29,  returning  in  July  {July  10,  1891)  and  August 
(August  17,  1903),  and  from  October  12  to  November  5.  Earliest  record, 
March  25,  1893;  latest.  November  11,1896.  Woodcock  may  possibly 
breed  here. 

81.  aallinaga  dsUcata.  Wiison'b  Snipe.— Regular  migrant;  fairly 
common  in  May.  returning  September  II  to  October  27;  earliest  record, 
March  28,  1897;  latest,  November  24,  1894. 


>tOnlsrio,  I,  isa4.  10. 
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S3.  Uacrorbatnphas  grlMmu.  Dowitcher. —  Regular  migr&nt,  not 
common,  May  16  to  31;  one  taken  August  1.  1S94,  is  in  full  jdumage; 
one  taken  August  24.  1391,  and  one  September  15,  1839,  are  youDg  birds. 

83.  Hacrorliamphtu  aeolopacsui.  Long-biixed  Dowitchbr. — Rare 
migrant;  there  is  a  specimen  in  Mr,  Ernest  Seton's  collection,  taken  Sep- 
tember 3,  1888;  one  without  date  in  my  collection,  and  a  full  plumaged 
bird  from  Hamilton  (39  miles  west),  August  12,  1891. 

64.  HleropaUnu  faimuitopiu.  Stilt  Sandpiper. —  Regular  fall 
migrant,  not  common;  adults  in  full  plumage,  July  18  to  28,  and  young 
August  9  to  September  26;  there  are  records  of  birds  from  June  25  to  30 
but  I  have  not  seen  these  specimens. 

35.  Tiinga  canntiu.  Kkot. —  Regular  migrant,  rather  common  in 
spring,  May  25  to  June  6;  I  can  find  no  adult  birds  on  the  return  flight; 
the  young  come  from  August  23  (earliest  August  9,  1396)  to  the  first  week 
of  September  (Sept.  5,  1886,  Hamilton,  Ont.)  and  are  not  common. 

86.  JiTqu&t«Ua  maritime.  Purple  Sandpiper.— Regular  fall  migrant, 
rare,  October  27  to  December  7;  two  birds  in  my  collection  are  apparently 
adults.  This  species  is  probably  overlooked  owing  to  the  lateness  of  its 
migration. 

87.  ActodroDUB  mMOlata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.— Common  fall 
migrant.  Mr,  Nash  gives  July  23,  1891.  as  the  earliest  record;  usually 
from  August  13  to  31;    and  September  26  to  October  27,  1891. 

88.  Actodromaa  huclcolliB.  White-rumped  Sandpiper. —  R^ular 
migrant,  not  common.  May  26  to  June  14  (latest  June  21 ,  1898) ;  returning 
August  23  to  September  24;    and  October  26  to  November  2, 

89.  Actodiomu  bftlrdli.  Baird's  Sandpiper  ~  Regular  fall  migrant, 
not  uncommon;  all  I  have  examined  are  young  birds,  August  12  to  Sep- 
tember 24.     Mr.  Nash  gives  July  28  to  October  10. 

90.  Actodromas  minutllla.  Least  Sandpiper. — Abundant  migrant. 
May  4  to  20;  the  adults  return  during  the  first  half  of  July  (July  4,  1891) 
and  the  young  from  Augu.'it  10  to  24.  Mr.  Nash  has  records  from  June  28 
to  July   19,   and  to  the  middle  of  September. 

91.  Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina.  Red-backed  Sandpiper. —  Abundant 
migrant  May  12  to  June  2  (latest  June  13);  returning  October  9  to  22, 
and   through   the   first   half  of   November.     Adults  are  rare  in  fall, 

92.  Erolia  foTTUgin«a.  Cx'rlew  Sandpiper.— A  single  specimen. 
taken  by  Mr.  Wm.  Loan  about  1886';  this  bird  was  afterwards  destroyed 
except  the  head  which  is  now  in  my  collection,  and  which  belonged  to  a 
nearly  adult  bird. 

93.  EreunetAB  pusillns.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper,—  R^ular  mi- 
grant, common  May  24  to  June  2,  returning  in  July  (July  21,  1891);  the 
young  August  24  to  September  10.  Mr.  Nash  gives  for  1891,  from  May 
24  to  June  13;   July  21  to  August  10.  when  first  young  were   observed. 


th.  Birds  of  Ontario,  ISSS.  2:  1894,  146. 
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and  on  till  middle  of  September.    1  can  find  nothing  approaching  E. 
occidenialvi. 

94.  Oalidiia  arenarla.  Sanderuno. —  Regular  migrant,  common 
May  21  to  June  2;  retuming  August  24  to  28;  the  foung  September  4 
to    12. 

95.  Zdmoaft  fodM.  Marbled  Godwit. —  Rare  migrant  in  spring, 
probably  accidental;  a  female  taken  May  30,  1895,  is  in  the  Provincial 
Museum,  and  one  taken  June  7,  1890,  is  in  my  coUection. 

96.  Limoaa  tUBmutica.  Hddsokian  Godwit. —  Rare  fall  migrant; 
a  young  bird  taken  Auguat  20.  1898,  is  the  earliest  record;  two  specimens 
taken  September  25,  1894,  are  in  winter  plumage;  two  taken  October  20, 
1890,  are  adults  in  changing  plumage.  Mr.  Wm.  Loan  has  a  specimen  in 
full  plumage,  and  Mr.  J.  Hughes  Samuel  saw  one  June  13,  1895. 

97.  TotAnQB  melanoleucuB.  Greater  Ybuaw-leos.-^  R^ular  mi- 
grant; conimon  April  10  to  May  13;  earliest  March  26,  1901,  latest  spring 
record  June  9,  1804.  Mr.  Nash  says  "returning,  first  July  28  (1891),  few 
seen  till  October  27,  on  which  day  I  saw  last;  last  year  I  noted  a  flock 
November  19." 

98.  Totftnos  flavlpea.  Yellow-leog. —  R^ular  migrant,  common 
April  30  to  May  17,  the  young  August  7  to  September  15.  Mr.  Nash  sa^, 
"seldom  in  flocks;  saw  none  this  spring  (1901);  on  return  first  appeared 
July  18  (adult  female),  but  few  were  seen  from  that  time  until  August  22, 
when  they  became  common,  and,  remained  until  October  6."  Latest 
record,  October  18,  1890. 

99.  Bslodromu  ■oUtaritu.  Solitarv  SANnnpER.—  Regular  mi- 
grant, local  and  not  very  common;  1  have  only  uwo  spring  records,  March 
16,  1902,  and  May  18,  1893;  returning,  adults  July  10  to  August  10,  young 
August  13  to  September  1.     Mr.  Nash  gives  September  16,  1891,  as  latest 

100.  Symphmnia  Mmipalnutta  tnora&tt.  Western  Willet.— Rare 
migrant.  I  can  find  only  five  specimens  in  local  collections;  the  only 
one  with  a  date  is  a  female  in  full  plumage  taken  July  ^,  1S98,  in  the 
Provincial  Museum;  an  adult  in  winter  plumage  is  in  my  coUection.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  local  specimens  proves  them  to  belong  to  the 
western  form. 

101.  PaToncttUa  pngmax.  Rvpf.— A  male  in  full  plumage  but  with 
the  face  feathered,  was  taken  on  Toronto  Island  in  1882,  and  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Ottawa.  In  'Catalogue  of  Canadian 
Birds,'  Macoun,  p.  177,  the  date  is  given  as  1875,  but  this  is  incorrect,  and 
the  female  there  recorded  is  a  specimen  of  the  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

102.  Bartramia  longicauda.  Bartramian  Sandpi per.— Said  to 
have  been  an  abundant  migrant;  now  rare.  In  1893  birds  were  taken 
from  May  6  to  June  7,  and  were  said  to  have  bred  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
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city;  Mr.  George  Pierce  took  full  growit  young  in  July  or  August  of  that 
year.     There  are  no  recent  records. 

103.  TiyncitaB  aubnifleoUiA.  Bupr-BREASTEO  S&ndpipbb.—  Regu- 
lar fall  migrant,  rare,  September  1  to  October  4. 

104.  Actitli  nutcnlarU.  Spotted  Sandpiper.— Common  summer 
resident,  April  23  to  October  3;  earliest  nest  May  14,  latest  June  16. 

105.  KamAnlas  hudaonicas.  HunaoNiAN  Curlew. —  Regular  mi- 
grant, not  uncommon.  May  27  to  June  2;  the  old  birds  return  early  in  July 
(July  4,  1904,  July  17,  1906),  and  the  young  from  September  1  to  15,  but 
Me  very  rare. 

106.  NoinaniuB  boivalis.  Easiuo  CtTRLEw. —  There  are  two  speci- 
mens, said  to  have  been  taken  on  Toronto  Island  in  1864,  in  the  museum 
of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Ottawa;  the  authority  is  Mr.  3.  Herring,  who 
mounted  the  birds.  The  Eskimo  Curlew  can  never  have  been  more  than 
accidental  on  Lake  Ontario.  1  have  carefully  examined  all  the  material 
available,  and  have  so  far  found  only  two  more  records,  one  in  the 
Mcllwraith  collection  taken  at  Hamilton,'  I  think  an  adult;  the  other  was 
taken  at  Wolf  Island,  near  Kingston,  Ont.,  October  ID.  1873,  and  is  marked 
"  female."     I  think  is  it  a  young  bird;    it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

107.  SqtutaroU  iquatuoU.  Buck-belued  Plover.-—  It«gular 
migrsnt,  fairly  common.  May  22  to  June  2;  returning  in  July  (July  23, 
1890).  Of  two  females  taken  in  August,  1891,  one,  on  the  2Sth,  is  adult,  the 
other,  on  the  3lBt,  is  a  young  bird.  Young  birds  taken  at  Hamilton  from 
August  9  to  September  5,  are  in  my  collection;  Mr.  Nash  gives  the 
latest  dat«8  as  September  15,  1898,  and  October  17,  1895. 

108.  Ohajadriiu  dominlcna.  American  Golden  Plover. —  Fall 
migrant,  rare;  said  to  have  been  formally  abundant  at  irregular  intervals. 
Mr.  Wm.  Loan  describes  a  flight  that  occurred  about  1887.  when  thousands 
of  birds  assembled  on  the  eastern  sandbar  at  night,  and  returned  to  the 
open  fields  at  daybreak.  I  have  no  records  between  1898  and  1905,  when 
five  young  birds  were  taken  on  September  27.  Old  birds  in  changing 
plumage  occur  from  August  25  to  September  15,  young  from  September 
16  to  27;  there  are  some  records  as  late  as  November  9,  but  I  have  not 
seen  theee  birds. 

lOS.  Oxyvchai  TOdf«rui.  Killdeer.—  Summer  resident,  not  un- 
common, April  6  to  October  24;  earliest  Mareb  25, 1891.  Breeding  records, 
June  3  and  18,  full  sets.  Killdeer  are  very  abundant  and  widely  distrib- 
uted during  migrations. 

110.  XgiaUUs  Bemipalmata.  Seuipalmated  Plover.— Common 
migrant.  May  12  to  June  2  Oatest  June  6,  1895);  Mr.  Nash  has  records  of 
adults  July  5,  1890.  and  July  23,  1891;  the  young  arrive  in  August  (August 
24  to  29).     Latest  records,  September  10,  1892,  and  October  26,  1895. 

111.  JSglaUtla  maloda.  Pifino  Plover. —  Regular  migrant,  not 
very  common.  May  16  to  24  (earliest  May  1,  1891);  and  June  20  to  25. 

Curiously  enough  all  the  old  specimens  in  local  collections  are  referable 

I  Mcllwraith,  Birds  of  Ontario,  1804,  ISO. 
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to  meloda,  and  the  last  record  ia  June  20,  1S94;  the  first  record  of  circum^ 
cincta  \s  May  24.  1891.  and  all  recent  records  belong  to  this  foim. 

112.  Xgialitii  njvou.  S^^owv  Plotbr. —  Two  records:  one  speci- 
men taken  by  Mr.  J.  Foreman  in  May,  1880.  was  identified  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Seton  '  and  baa  since  been  destroyed;  the  other  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ames,  and  was  taken  July  6.  1897.' 

113,  Aronaria  nLorinella.  Rvddy  Turnstone. —  R^ular  migrant, 
common  in  spring,  May  18  to  June  2;  an  adult  taken  June  16, 1895,  and  a 
flock  of  seven  seen  June  17, 1894i  the  young  arrive  in  September  (Septem- 
ber 4.  1891). 


Hypothetical  List. 

1.  Oavia  arctlca.  Black-throated  Loon.—  I  recorded'  a  speci- 
men in  error;  it  proves  to  be  a  very  small  Loon,  in  winter  plumage  A 
pair  are  mentioned  in  Prof.  Hincks's  list  of  birds  sent  to  Paris.* 

2.  UiIk  troite.  Murre. —  A  specimen  recorded  by  me  is  an  error.* 
A  careful  examination  of  the  printed  records  prove  they  are  based  on  heai^ 
say  evidence,  and  as  far  aa  I  know  no  specimens  exist  from  any  where  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

3.  BtercorarluB  pomarinns.  Pouarine  jABaBit.—  1  can  find  no 
Bpecimena  and  no  reliable  printed  records  from  anywhere  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  the  records  probably  refer  to  S.  paraaiticva. 

4.  BtcrcorariuH  longlcaudua.  Los'o-tailed  Jaeoer. —  This  species 
no  doubt  occurs  on  Lake  Ontario  but  I  have  not  seen  specimens.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Saunders  has  recorded  the  taking  of  two  at  Rondeau,  Ont.,  on  I^e 
Erie,'  October  2,  1900. 

6.  Larua  rranklinil.  Fras-klins  Gull.— This  is  given  in  Prof. 
Hincks's  list;'  recent  records  no  doubt  refer  to  L.  atridUa. 

6.  Xena  Babtoii.  Sabine  Gii.l.— This  is  given  in  Prof.  Hincks's 
list  but  there  is  nothing  known  about  the  specimen  sent  to  Paris. 

7.  8t«ma  paradiiaa.  Arctic  Tern.— This  is  given  in  Prof.  Htnck's 
list;  piossibly  it  refers  to  S.  lorsleri. 

8.  Sterna    antUlanim.    Le.^st    Tern.— The    Ontario    records    all 


■  Allk,  II,  1S85.     335. 

'Auk,  XIV.  1897.     412. 

>.*uk.  XVll,  1900.  176. 

'■CalalogueotBirda  Known  [olnhKbll  Western  Canada.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hlncks, 
F.  L.  S..  Ac'  JoitrnaL  of  the  Board  oC  Arts  and  .VanufacturM  for  Upper  Canada. 
VII.  1887.  9-12  (also  reprinted  as  a  separate).  This  liat  waa  prepared  In  view  of 
sending  a  collection  of  btrdslo  the  Parts  Exhibition  of  ISA?:  It  conlaiiu  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  species,  of  which  twenty-nine  were  nol  obtainable.  By  'Western 
Canada'  ia  meant  Ontario,  but  the  birds  sent  were  with  lew  excepllona  taken  at 
Torotito. 

•  Macoun.  CBtalogue  of  Canadian  Birds.  1900.  22. 

■Ottawa  Naturalist.  May.  1602. 
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rafer  to  immature  BUck  Terns;  1  have  seen  no  specimens  from  the  Great 

9.  Pfllecaniu  erythrorhTiichoi.  American  White  Peucan. —  A 
Tare  straggler;  has  been  reported  several  timee,  but  no  specimens  have 
been  taken  here,  though  there  are  several  Lake  Ontario  records. 

10.  P«lecuini  occldentftUs.     Brown  Feucan.—  Prof.  Hincks  gives 
this  in  his  list,  and  one  was  sent  to  Paris,  no  doubt  the  one  recorded  in  one 
of  the  agricultural  journals  of  an  earlier  date,  the  reference  to  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  find.    The  bird  was  said  to  have  been  taken  near  To- 
ll.   8oiiut«ria    drasHri.     American    Eider.—  Prof.    Hincks    gives 

this  in  bis  list,  and  a  pair  were  sent  to  Paris.  I  have  carefully  examined 
a  number  of  eideis  from  the  Great  Lakes,  including  several  recorded  as 
this  species;  all  prove  to  be  S.  tpectahilit. 

13.  Olien  tayp«rbor«t.  Lebser  Snow  Goose. —  I  have  a  specimen 
probably  taken  here,  and  Mr.  John  Bunker  remembers  one  having  been 
shot  here  some  years  ago.  I  have  recently  examined  five  specimens  taken 
in  southern  Ontario;  tttey  all  belong  to  this  form,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
C.  h.  nivali*  does  not  occur  on  tbe  Great  Lakes. 

13.  AnB«r  ttlbUrona  Kambeli.  Auebican  White-fronted  Goose. — 
Said  to  have  occurred  here,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  specimens  in  local  col- 
lections. This  goose,  however,  occurs  in  southern  Ontario;  two  were  taken 
at  Port  Perry,  Ont.,  April  15,  1894.  one  of  which  I  examined;  there  is  an 
adult  in  the  museum  at  Toronto,  and  one  is  recorded  by  Mcllwraith,  both 
from  the  St.  Clair  Flats. 

14.  Plasadla  aatonuialis.  Glossy  Ibis.—  One  was  mounted  by  the 
Rev.JohnDoelmanyyearsagoand  was  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Toronto; 
Mcllwraith  records  a  pair  from  Hamilton,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  Paris 
and  is  tbe  one  referred  to  in  Prof.  Hincks's  list. 

ID.  PorsaiiR  jamaicaiulB.  Black  Rail. —  Prof.  Hincks  gives  this 
in  his  list,  and  one  was  sent  to  Paris,  possibly  the  one  taken  at  Ingersoll, 
Ont.,  in  1S57.'    Voung  Virginia  Rails  have  been  confused  with  this  species. 

16.  NtUMnins  longlroBtiii.  Lono-billed  Curlew. —  There  has 
been  considerable  confusion  in  the  identification  of  the  three  curlews  cred- 
ited to  the  Great  Lakes;  a  very  careful  search  has  failed  to  find  any  authen- 
tic specimen  from  this  region  of  the  Long-billed  Curlew;  I  have,  however, 
found  the  Hudsonian  Curlew  so  named,  and  the  Eskimo  Curlew  marked 
Hudsonian.  There  is  in  the  museum  of  Toronto  University  a  correctly 
identified  Long-billed  Curlew,  but  the  collection  is  a  general  one.  and  the 
bird  may  have  come  from  anywhere.  Prof.  Hincks  gives  it  in  his  list,  and 
one  was  sent  to  Paris;  there  are  none  in  any  Ontario  collections  1  have 
examined. 

17.  OchthodTomni  wiltonitn.  Wilson's  Plover. —  Prof.  Hincks 
gives  this  species  in  bis  list,  and  a  pair  were  sent  to  Paris;  beyond  this 
nothing  is  known. 

1  Canadlaa  Journal.  IV,  185S.  380. 
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THE  SPRING  MOULT  OF  LARUS  ATRICILLA   LINN. 

BT   C.   WILLIAM  BEEBE. 

Plate  IX. 

The  subject  of  the  alleged  color  change  in  full-grown  feathers 
in  certain  specific  cases,  would  seem  hardly  worthy  of  renewed 
comment  after  the  thorough  papers  of  Allen  and  Chapman  in  the 
'Bulletin'  of  the  American  Museum,  Vol.  VIII,  1896,  pp.  1-44, 
and  of  others  since  then.  But  judging  by  analogous  biological 
problems,  it  is  only  by  reiterated  and  absolutely  overwhelming 
proof,  that  any  theory,  which  has  once  gained  wide  credence,  can 
be  refuted. 

With  this  intent  I  offer  a  few  brief  notes  made  iu  a  series  of  weekly 
observations  on  the  spring  moult  of  the  head  and  neck  of  an  indi- 
vidual Laughing  Gull  (Lams  atriciSa  Linn.),  which,  brought  as  a 
nearly  hatched  embryo  three  years  ago  from  Cobb  Island,  Virginia, 
was  hatched  and  reared  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  and 
has  assumed  the  full  adult  plumage. 

Although  the  individual  gull  under  consideration  was  kept  in 
an  indoor  flying  cage  in  a  house  heated  to  about  60°  throughout 
the  whole  of  last  winter,  yet  on  February  24,  the  time  of  the  first 
examination,  the  early  condition  of  the  moult  showed  that  it  was 
normal  as  compared  with  the  first  appearance  of  black  feathers 
in  birds  shot  in  Virginia.  From  this  date  on,  the  bird  was  con- 
fined in  an  outdoor  flying  cage,  with  plenty  of  room  for  flight. 

February  24. —  At  this  time  the  forehead  is  almost  white,  the 
feathers  of  this  part  showing  but  a  small  ashy  portion  near  the  base 
of  the  shaft.  Proceeding  backward  over  the  crown  and  occiput, 
the  winter  feathers  show  an  increasing  amount  of  ashy  color  and 
consequent  diminution  of  white  tips  to  the  barbs,  until  on  the  nape, 
the  predominance  of  the  former  hue  produces  the  effect  of  the  dull 
nuchal  ring  of  winter.  The  only  feathers  which  appear  loose  in 
their  sockets  and  about  to  be  moulted  are  the  small  ones  about  the 
eye's.  At  this  examination  there  are  on  the  head  twenty  half- 
grown  new  feathers,  all  in  a  narrow  area  on  the  crown,  partly 
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protruding  from  their  sheaths.  These  are  of  a  unifonn  dark  slate 
color  with  conspicuous  white  tips  to  alt  the  baii>s. 

March  3. —  Considerable  change  b  apparent  since  last  week's 
enamination.  Sixteen  new  feathers  have  appeared  on  forehead 
and  crown,  all  with  long  white  tips.  The  most  marked  change 
is  about  the  eyes,  where  the  white  encircling  feathers  and  the  dark 
fluffy,  down-like  ones  at  the  anterior  edge  have  all  appeared  and 
grown  to  almost  full  size. 

March  10. —  Hardly  any  progress  in  the  moult  is  noticeable 
since  last  week.  A  number  of  the  winter  feathers  come  out  at  a 
touch.  The  severe  cold  of  the  past  week  may  have  temporarily 
retarded  the  moult.  An  area  three  quarters  of  un  inch  square, 
on  the  crown,  was  cleared  of  new  feathers  (three  in  number)  and 
thirty  winter  feathers,  not  much  worn  and  firm  in  their  sockets, 
were  conspicuously  marked  with  indelible  ink. 

March  19. —  A  very  noticeable  increase  in  new  feathers  has  taken 
place,  about  eighty  having  pushed  out  the  winter  feathers  and 
showing  a  full  eighth  of  an  inch  of  dark  sheaths  beyond  the  papillie. 
Fourteen  of  the  thirty  marked  feathen  have  been  shed. 

The  white  tips  of  the  score  of  growing  feathers  which  were  ob- 
served on  February  24  have  almost  disappeared.  From  careful 
comparison  with  other  new  feathers  in  various  stages  of  growth,  it 
appears  that  these  white  tips  remain  until  the  feather  has  reached 
its  full  size,  then  not  singly,  but  almost  en  vmss,  they  break  off  and 
are  lost,  never  contributing,  ttr  any  appreciable  extent,  to  the  color 
of  the  hood. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  a  great  deal  of  wear  has  taken  place 
among  the  remiuning  winter  feathers.  Those  on  the  crown  and 
occiput  (including  the  ink-marked  ones)  have  lost  much  in  sym- 
metry of  vane  and  in  number  of  distal  barbs.  On  the  chin  and 
throat,  a  similar  condition  of  wear  and  tear  is  apparent  to  even 
a  much  greater  extent,  only  here  it  is  the  bases  of  the  feathers 
which  have  suffered  most,  in  many  cases  having  become  com- 
pletely denuded  of  barbs,  while  the  distal  half  is  still  perfect. 
Everywhere  is  a  scattering  of  new,  half-grown  feathers,  although 
those  which  remain  of  the  old  plumage  seem  as  iirmly  fixed  as  ever. 
The  most  careful  search  fails  to  reveal  one  feather,  which,  at  a 
glance,  cannot  be  instantly  classified  either  as  a  worn-out  winter, 
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or  a  fresh,  perfect  teleoptile;  oever  a  trace  of  regeneration  of  barbs 
or  infusion  of  new  color. 

March  29. —  Only  three  ink-marked  feathers  are  left,  the  ink 
being  as  bright  as  ever,  while  in  the  place  of  those  which  have 
fallen  out  are  the  half-grown,  slate-colored  shafts  of  the  new  plum- 
age. 

April  4. —  The  moult  is  well  toward  completion  superficially. 
All  the  inked  feathers  have  disappeared,  and  although  the  new 
plumage  of  the  dark  hood  seems  dense  and  full-grown,  yet  every- 
where new  feathers  are  sprouting,  hundreds  showing  only  as  tiny 
bluish  sheaths.  The  half-grown  feathers  which  are  as  yet  pro- 
tected by  the  full-grown  ones  still  show  conspicuous  white  tips, 
but  no  trace  of  this  is  visible  in  a  casual  examination  of  the  un- 
ruffled surface  of  the  hood;  it  presents  a  solid  tone  of  dark  slate, 
except  where  the  few  scattered  winter  feathers  still  remaining 
show  as  flecks  of  ashy  white. 

Examination  of  the  growing  feathers  under  a  low  power  lens, 
with  reference  to  the  white  tips,  shows  that  all  uniformity  in  extent 
is  absent,  except  that  the  white  extends  down  the  vane  to  an  equal 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  rhachis.  In  two  nearly-grown  but 
unworn  feathers,  side  by  side,  the  white  in  one  is  a  mere 
faint  distal  fringe,  while  the  other  is  colorless  for  fully  one- 
third  of  the  vane.  In  frequent  instances  a  narrow  terminal  band 
of  normal  dark  pigment  encloses  the  broader  white  area,  empha- 
sizing the  unstable  character  of  this  passing  color-phase. 

In  scores  of  feathers,  from  fully-moulted  birds,  which  I  examined 
under  moderately  high  powers,  not  one  barb  showed  the  slender, 
transparent,  slightly  flattened  tip  which  characterizes  the  abso- 
lutely unworn  barb.  So  however  fresh  and  perfect  the  feathers 
composing  the  newly  acquired  hood  appear,  yet  eveiy  one  has 
already  passed  through  an  important  stage  of  wear.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  fully  that  the  <lisappearance  of  the  white  tips  was 
by  wear  and  not  by  subsequent  infusion  of  pigment  in  the  growing 
feather,  I  inked  a  number  of  feathers  on  the  colorless  portions  and 
found  that  the  marks  invariably  disappeared  by  the  time  the  feather 
reached  maturity. 

During  the  course  of  the  moult  the  entire  sheath  of  the  mandibles 
peels  oflF;  in  one  case  a  large  piece  coming  oflF  at  once,  showing  the 
fresh  horn  beneath  bright  carmine  in  color. 
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aCHEEAL    NOTEB. 

The  Amnleui  Brret  {Herodim  e^etta)  in  the  Oatsklll  U  ounttUns.— 
On  July  IS,  1906,  I  saw  at  East  Windham,  New  York,  three  of  these  birds 
oD  the  topmost  branches  of  a  tree  near  a  hemlock  swamp  and  secured  one 
of  them,  and  another  on  the  following  day.  Both  birds  were  young  females, 
and  undoubtedly,  according  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  family  to  wander 
northward  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  were  erratic  visitors  in 
this  locality.  Upon  inquity  among  several  inhabitants,  I  was  informed 
that  this  specice  had  never  been  seen  by  them  in  this  locality  before,  nor 
had  they  bred  there,  and  that  the  flock  consisted  of  six  birds  on  July  16, 
two  days  before  my  arrival. —  J.  A.  Weber,  New  York  Cil/y. 

A  Second  TeUow-crowsed  Night  Heron  (Xyctieorax  violacew)  At 
Portland,  HftiiM, — A  female  of  this  species  was  shot  at  Thompsons  Point, 
Portland,  Me.,  April  11,  1906.  It  passed  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Thomas 
James,  foreman  of  the  W.  D.  Hinds  taxidermy  establishment,  and  was 
obtained  from  him  by  Mr.  Walter  Rich,  who  very  kindly  gave  it  to  the 
writer.  The  other  specimen,  also  a  female,  was  taken  April  13,  1901, 
and  recorded  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Brock  who  now  has  it  (Brock,  Auk,  XIX,  p. 
285). —  AsxattR  H.  Norton,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Portland,  Me. 

A  L&te  Spring  Eecoid  for  the  Yellow  BaU  (PorzatM  noveboracensia) 
In  HusachuMtts,  vith  Bsmarks  on  the  '  Ornithological  Mystery.' — 
On  May  26,  1906,  Mr.  John  J,  Haley  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  a 
female  Yellow  Rail,  which  was  found  and  retrieved  alive  by  his  dog  wliile 
w*orking  over  a  fresh  water  meadow  in  Dedham.  The  bird  was  given  to 
Mr.  G.  E.  Browne,  an  experienced  taxidermist,  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
found  an  ^;g  started  in  the  oviduct  of  the  bird  which  he  believed  would 
have  been  laid  in  three  or  four  days. 

This  instance,  though  not  a  positive  breeding  record,  is  of  additional 
interest  inasmuch  as  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  'Ornithological 
Mystery'or  'Kicker'  (Brewster,  Auk,  XVIII,  Oct.,  1901,  pages  321  to  328). 
I  had  always  supposed  that  the  identity  of  the  'Kicker'  was  disclosed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ames,  Auk.  XIX,  ilan.  1902,  page  94,  where  he  describes  the 
notes  of  a  Yellow  Rail,  which  he  had  in  captiWty,  as  identical  nith  those 
of  the  'Kicker'  which  Mr.  Brewster  had  heard  in  Massachusetts,  but  Dr. 
Charles  W,  Townsend,  in  his  'Birds  of  Essex  County,'  published  in  1905, 
refers  to  the' Omithologicnl  Mystery'  as  the  Little  Black  Rail,  after  talking 
with  Mr.  Brewster  about  a  bird  that  be  heard  in  July,  1903. 

To  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  '  Kicker'  and  acquainted  only  «ith  the 
material  published  on  the  subject,  this  non-acceptance  of  Mr.  Ames's 
solution  seems  to  require  some  explanation,     Mr.  Brewster  tells  me  that 
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the  identicalneas  of  the  Yellow  R^l  and  the  'Kicker'  did  not  impress 
him  after  reading  Mr.  Amee's  article  for  two  Teasons:  first,  that  the  Yellow 
Rail's  notes  were  heard  in  the  autumn,  and  second,  that  it  uttered  its 
cries  when  disturbed  or  irritated  by  the  presence  of  persons  in  the  room 
or  by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  He  also  says,  "nothing  is  more  certain  to 
my  mind  than  that  what  I  have  heard  is  the  Bpontaneoua  love  song  of  the 
'Kicker,'  and  that  it  is  uttered  chiefly  if  not  solely  during  the  season  of 
reproduction.  Assuming  (what  is  quit«  possible,  of  course)  that  it  may 
be  occasionally  produced  in  autumn,  J  do  not  consider  it  likely  that  it 
would  be  ever  given  under  conditions  such  as  Mr.  Ames  describes." 

In  discussing  the  probable  identity  of  the  'Ornithological  Mystery' 
Mr.  Brewster  dismisses  the  Yellow  Rail  with  the  statement:  "There  are 
□o  good  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  Yellow  Rail  ever  breeds  in  any 
part  of  New  England."  However,  now  that  it  has  been  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  a  corresponding  date  to  some  of  the  'Kickers,'  and  under 
conditions  which  may  possibly  indicate  its  breeding  in  the  vicinity,  it 
may  at  least  be  considered  in  determining  the  identity  of  the  latter. 
Theoretically  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  two  different  species  of  birds 
could  utter  exactly  the  some  notes,  r^ardless  of  season.  This  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  notes  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  as  heard  in  the  south, 
where  its  colls  have  been  identified,  do  itot  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  notes  of  the  'Kicker'  would  seem  to  point  towards  the  Yellow  Rail 
as  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

With  the  exception  of  gurmera,  few  persona  have  met  the  Yellow  Rail, 
and  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  bird  during  the  breeding  season. 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble  has  described  their  notes  in '  North  American  Fauna ' 
(No.  22,  page  93}  and  has  written  me  as  follows  about  the  birds  which  he 
heard  near  York  Factory,  Hudson  Bay;  "Tlie  notes  I  heard  were  a  suc- 
cession of  chips  or  clucks  somewhat  similar  to  the  alarm  notes  of  a  Brown 
Thrasher,  but  less  sharp.  Stated  in  'kiks'  it  would  be  'kik-kik,  kik  kik 
kik.'  Sometimes  an  additional  'kik' was  given,  making  the  last  bar  con- 
sist of  four  instead  of  three  notes.  I  did  not  hear  the  'crow'  aUuded  to 
by  Mr.  Brewster,  but  it  is  quite  possible  I  did  not  hear  the  full  song,  as 
my  observation  covered  oidy  a  part  of  one  day.  In  spite  of  this  discrep- 
ancy I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  notes  described  by  Mr.  Brewster 
were  those  of  the  Yellow  Rail." 

The  secretive  habits  of  both  these  Rails  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
serving or  securing  them  in  the  spring  makes  one  record  at  this  season  of 
^ceptionol  value,  and  the  above  instance  seems  worthy  of  some  consid- 
eration until  more  is  known  of  the  breeding  range  of  Porzana  novtbora- 
eensU. —  F.  B,  McKechnie,  Ponkapog,  Mass. 

Th«  WUte-nimpnd  Bandpipsr  is  Wayne  Co.,  Hicbigut. —  I  added 
the  White-rumped  Sandpiper  {Actodromae  fuscicoUit)  to  the  county  list 
by  securing  a  specimen  May  20,  1906,  on  P.  C.  50,  Ecorse  Township. 
Tliis  was  badly  shot  and  could  not  be  saved  so  I  returned  June  3  and 
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saw  About  40  of  the  birda.  They  were  in  two  flocka  and  6ew  in  such  a 
compact  bodj*  that  it  was  impossible  to  pick  out  a  Eingle  bird;  conse- 
quently one  discharge  of  the  gun  brought  down  seven.  Despite  the 
acarcity  of  records  this  is  really  a  common  species  in  eastern  Michigan, 
according  to  mj  experience.  For  six  years,  beginning  with  1S97,  my 
autumn  vacations  were  spent  on  the  lake  shore  near  Port  Austin,  Huron 
County,  and  here  this  sandpiper  was  present  in  uovarying  abundance 
and  long  after  all  otiter  wadere  had  retreat«d  south  with  the  exception 
of  the  Sanderiing  and  Black-bellied  Plover. —  J.  Claire  Wood,  Detroit, 
MKhigan, 

As  KsUmo  Ooilaw  Oapturad  &t  8«ft. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  when  the  S.  S.  'Baltic'  was  about  half  way  between  Ii«land  and 
Newfoundland,  on  May  26,  1906,  an  Eskimo  Curlew  (Numeniua  borealU) 
came  on  board.  To  be  more  accurate,  at  noon  on  that  day  the  ship's  position 
was  Lat.  49°  06'  North,  Long.  27°  28'  Weat;  the  bird  came  on  board  at 
perhaps  2  or  3  p.  m.  It  gave  evidence,  which  was  noticed  by  at  least  one 
other  passenger,  of  having  eat«n  within  a  few  hours.  Being  evidently 
fatigued,  it  was  finally  caught  by  one  of  the  steerage  passengers,  and  con- 
fined in  a  cage  roughly  made  from  a  soap  box.  It  was  fed  on  chopped 
beef  and  chicken,  and  ate  heartily,  but  died  a  short  time  before  we  reached 
the  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  —  poeaibly  from  too  much  food  and  too  little 


This  curlew  finds  its  way  to  the  British  Isles  with  sufficient  froquency 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  English  handbooks  as  an  occasional  visitor, — 
RoBT,  Baabocr,  Montdav,  N.  J. 

Oontente  of  tbe  Crop  and  Qluard  of  a  Tonng  RtiS«d  Qranae  {Botuita 
untbtUus). —  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analysis  made  by  the  U,  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  contents  of  the  crop  and  gizzard  of  an 
immature  specimen  of  this  species,  captured  July  18,  1906; 
"3  pereent  of  the  food  is  animal,  consisting  of  the  following: 
1  Carabid  beetle  1  Tettigoniid 

1  Leptwra  mbez  8  Camponotua  'pennsylvanieas 

8  Plagiodera  armorieiiB        I  Snail 
1  Pyropyga  nigricant 
"97  percent  is  vegetable  matter  made  up  as  follows: 

About  105  seeds  of  touch-me-not  (Impatierti  biflora),  22  %. 
About  1750  seeds  of  blackberry  {Ruimg  sp.),  31%. 
8  seed  pods  of  violet  {Viola  sp.)  containing  approximately  25  seeds  each, 
together  with  114  free  seeds,  making  in  all  about  514  seeds  of  this  species, 
1*%- 
About  100  seeds  of  ground  cherry  (Solanum  sp.),  2%, 
About  462  seeds  of  sedge  (Carex  spp.),  twelve  being  in  perigynia,  4%. 
2  pods  of  Juncus  sp.  with  many  seeds,  1%, 
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About  8  seeds  of  gross.  2%. 

A  few  aeeda  of  Oxalii  sp.  a.ad  a  few  unidentified,  1%. 

Some  bits  of  dead  leaves  and  green  browse,  the  latter  probably  from 
touch-me-not,  20%. 

"Mtuerai  matter  consisting  of  2  pebbles,  is  2%  of  the  entire  bullc." — 
J.  A.  Weber,  New  York  City. 

SwUow-tMiki  Flycktcber  (Mutcivora  forfiaUa)  in  New  Bnuuvick. 
—  Through  the  kindaesa  of  Ur.  W.  H.  Hoore,  Scotch  Lake,  N.  B.,  the 
Biological  Survey  has  received  the  first 'record  of  the  Scissor-tailed  Fly- 
catcher in  New  Brunswick.  The  bird  was  shot  May  21,  1906,  by  Mr. 
G.  8.  Lacey  at  Clarendon  Station  and  has  been  mounted  by  Emmach  Bus 
of  Scotch  Lake.—  Welm  W.  Cooke,  Biological  Surwy,  WatkingUm,  D.  C. 

Heata  and  IggB  of  the  BeardleBs  Flycatcher  (Omithum  imberbe). — 
I  purchased  two  sets  of  Beardless  Flycatcher's  {Omilhion  imberbe)  eggs 
of  Mr.  Geiald  B.  Thomas  of  Livermore,  Iowa,  who  spent  last  spring  col- 
lecting in  British  Honduras,  Central  America. 

The  type  set  was  taken,  with  both  parent  birds,  near  the  Manatee  River, 
British  Honduras,  May  7,  1006.  The  set  contained  two  eggs,  advanced 
in  incubation.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  small  palmetto,  4i  feet  from  the 
ground  and  is  composed  of  palmetto  fiber  and  small  weed  stems,  lined 
with  cottony  seed  fiber  of  orchids.  The  nest  is  globular,  with  the  entrance 
at  the  side. 

The  ground  color  of  the  eggs  is  white.  They  are  spotted  with  lilac  and 
dark  and  reddish  bro<A-n  about  the  crown,  forming  a  ring.  They  resemble 
the  eggs  of  Dendraica  ■pensylvanica.  The  measurements  are  as  follows: 
,66  X  .48,  .66  X  .47  inches. 

Set  No.  2.  This  set  was  found  May  16,  1906,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  first  set  was  taken.  It  contained  two  eggs, 
too  far  advanced  to  blow.  The  nest  is  made  of  palmetto  fibers  and  other 
cottony  fibers  woven  together  between  the  stems  of  palmetto.  It  was 
placed  7  feet  from  the  ground  and  resembles  the  type  set. 

One  of  the  eggs  is  like  the  other  two  of  the  first  set,  but  the  other  has 
more  spots  over  the  whole  surface  and  the  color  is  lilac  rather  than  reddish 
brown.    They  measure  .67  X  .48.  .68  X  .49  inches. 

Thomas  writes  as  follows:  '"nie  first  set  of  Beardless  Flycatchers  was 
taken  from  a  nest  in  a  small  palmetto,  about  4J  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  palmetto  was  on  the  edge  of  quite  a  clump  of  its  kind  and  was  situated 
in  a  flat  sandy  stretch  of  low  land  about  five  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
nearest  fresh  water  uas  about  two  miles  away. 

"The  other  nest  was  in  a  similar  location  about  two  miles  from  where 
the  type  was  found.  This  nest  was  about  7  feet  from  the  ground  and  only 
a  few  rods  from  a  freshwater  creek.  Two  other  nests  —  old  ones  —  were 
found  and  both  were  built  in  palmettos,  one  about  12  feet  from  the  ground 
and  the  other  about  6  feet. 
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"The  parent  birds  were  veiy  bold  and  perched  withio  two  feet  of  the 
nest  while  I  was  examining  it,  continually  uttering  their  clear  piping  call 
and  rufiiiig  the  feathera  on  their  heada  into  a  small  crest.  The  female 
eat  very  cloae  and  almost  allowed  herself  to  be  touched  before  flying." — 
JoBN  E.  Trater,  Lancaster,  Mais. 

Tli«  Pralrto  Honwd  Luk  4  SnimnBr  Basldent  in  OoonwUcut. —  In 
"The  Auk,'  Vol.  XXII,  July,  1905,  I  reported  having  secured  a  pair  of 
Prairie  Homed  Larks  (OtocorU  alpestrU  praiicota)  on  Jlay  25,  1805,  at 
Litchfield,  Conn,,  which  were  undoubtedly  breeding  birds  and  which 
made  the  firat  breeding  record  for  Connecticut.  Tliough  no  nest  has  yet 
been  found,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  these  birds  are  regular 
summer  reddents  in  the  vicinity  of  Litchfield,  and  not  rare,  for  they  have 
since  been  seen  quite  often  both  by  my  cousin,  Mr.  Harrison  Sanford. 
and  myself  during  the  months  of  April.  May,  June,  July,  and  August  on 
several  of  the  high  ridges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village. —  E.  Sexucur 
WooDBUFF,  LUehfield,  Conn. 

The  Bobolink  In  Oolondo.—  He  migration  and  nesting  of  the  Bobo- 
link (Doliehonyx  oryavorat),  which  visits  certain  portions  of  Colorado, 
has  always  been  of  no  little  interest  to  bird  fanciers  and  students. 

The  Bobolink  was  first  seen  by  myself  in  Rio  Blanco  County,  near 
Meeker,  the  county  seat,  in  the  late  spring  and  eariy  summer  of  1905.  I 
have  found  them  in  three  localities  about  six  miles  apart  and  in  each 
instance  in  a  low  or  marshy  place,  usually  six  or  eight  in  a  place.  They 
are  quite  quiet  if  the  day  is  cloudy  and  could  easily  be  overlooked,  but 
should  the  sun  suddenly  appear  the  birds  almost  as  suddenly  fly  into  the 
air  singing  their  beautiful  little  song  on  the  wing.  On  bright  sunshiny 
days  I  have  always  found  them  in  the  three  places  referred  to  above,  viz., 
Cool  Creek.  Wilber  Ranch,  and  Harp  Ranch  on  White  River.  I  have 
never  seen  the  bird  in  any  other  place  in  Rio  Blanco  County  than  the  three 
mentioned  above. —  F.  H.  Hopkins,  Meeker,  Col, 

Probable  BrMding  of  the  Vliite-thia&t«d  Spurow  in  Oonn«ctlcat. — 
On  June  26,  1906,  while  tramping  through  a  spruce  swamp  near  Bantam 
Lake,  Litchfield.  Conn.,  T  was  surprised  to  hear  the  song  of  the  white- 
throated  Sparrow  {Zorwtrichia  albicoUis).  I  soon  found  and  secured  the 
bird,  a  male.  The  date  and  the  fact  that  the  t«stes  were  much  enlarged 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  this  bird  was  breeding  there,  and  if  so,  the 
first  breeding  record  for  Connecticut.  I  searched  for  sometime  in  hopes 
of  finding  his  mate  and  clinching  the  record,  but  that  I  did  not  find  her 
was  not  surprising  considering  the  deoseness  of  the  thickets  of  spruce  and 
larch. —  E.  ScTuorH  Woodrcff,  Jr..  Litck/ield,  Conn. 

A  New  Bwag. —  Several  years  ago,  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  I  saw  a 
small  bird  in  the  top  of  a  maple  on  First  Street  which  was  singing  a  song 
entirely  new  to  me.    It  was  unmusical  and  very  simple,  but  earnest  and 
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perajstent.  I  csiinot  suggeet  it  more  clearly  in  HyUablw  than  aa  Ckur, 
ckw,  chuT,  diur,  chuT.  The  commfls  indicate  pauaes  quite  as  long  as  the 
notes,  each  of  which  waa  about  three  quarters  of  a  second  in  duration. 

Perched  on  one  of  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  tree,  in  a  crouching  attitude, 
the  singer  showed  little  of  his  form  and  nothing  of  his  colors.  I  failed  t« 
identify  him;  and  since  I  soon  left  Lakewood  for  the  season,  tor  a  year 
the  song  remained  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  following  April  I  heard  it  again,  issuing  from  a  tree-top  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  one  from  which  I  first  heard  it.  Again  I  failed  to  identify 
the  author  of  it,  who  kept  amongst  small  branches  in  the  tope  of  taU  treee. 
After  a  day  or  two,  however,  he  began  to  frequent  mnall  trees  and  shrubs. 
Then  I  discovered  that  he  was  a  Chipping  Sparrow, 

During  the  earliest  hours  of  the  morning  he  eang  at  greater  length  than 
at  other  times.  That  is  to  say,  the  syllable  cAtir  was  repeated  a  greater 
number  of  times  before  he  t^rak  a  rest.  Often  it  was  repeated  a  dozen 
times,  occaaionally  even  more.  At  no  hour  of  the  day  was  it  uttered  less 
than  three  timee  in  succession. 

This  second  year  I  heard  the  bird  daily  for  several  weeks, —  until  I  left 
Lakewood  again.  The  next  year  I  did  not  stay  at  Lakewood  late  eikough 
in  the  season  to  hear  him.    But  early  in  the  fourth  spring  I  heard  him 

Direct  evidence  that  a  migratory  bird  —  the  same  individual  —  has 
returned  to  the  same  locality  for  several  years  is  not  frequently  obtainable. 
Here  appears  to  be  such  evidence.  In  the  present  case,  too,  the  bird 
returned  to  thesamespot,  and  was  only  to  befouud  within  an  area  of  about 
two  acres.—  Nathan  Cuffobd  Brown,  Portland,  Maine. 

Tha  TowhM  Hosting  In  Buflhei. —  On  June  12,  1906, 1  found  in  Cochi- 
tuate,  a  village  of  the  town  of  Wayland,  Mass.,  a  nest  built  in  a  sap4ing 
white  pine,  at  the  top.  This  nest  may  have  been  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  pine  was  within  twenty  feet  or  so  of  a  submerged  bog,  but 
was  on  a  dry  strip  of  thin  scrub-growth,  very  open,  within  a  few  feet  of 
an  open  wood-road.  The  nest  was  a  rather  bulky  one  made  of  dry  mis- 
cellaneous stuff,  including  dead  weed  stalks,  and  was  lined  entirely  with 
soft  dead  grass. 

It  contained  two  eggs;  —  palpably  those  of  the  Chewink  or  Towhee 
Bunting.  I  was  unable  to  identify  the  nest  and  eggs  by  the  presence  of 
the  owners,  but  Towhees  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of  identilication,  A  few  hours  later, 
on  the  same  day,  I  came  to  a  similar  nest,  fully  as  bulky  as  a  robin's, 
built  in  the  first  fork  of  a  rather  lai^  red  cedar  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
field  bordered  by  a  pine  grove.  Although  shadowed  by  a  taller  pifce, 
the  cedar  was  practically  in  the  open.  The  neat  was  not  concealed  by 
any  foliage,  but  was  as  openly  placed  as  the  nest  of  a  semi-domeeticated 
robin  in  the  low  fork  of  a  household  apple  tree.  The  nest  contained  four 
iaduhHable  Towhees'  eggs,  and  was  about  b\  feet  from  the  ground.    The 
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parent  Towhees  soon  came  to  tbe  raecue  and  by  their  actions  put  identifi> 
cation  beyond  a  shadow  of  queetion.  This  was  also  in  Cochituate  village, 
Wajdand,  Uaaa. 

Mr.  Brewster  regards  this  douUe  experience  u  especiallj  noteworthy 
in  eantem  Hsseacbuaetts.  He  betievea  that  a  few  instances  of  bush- 
nesting  by  Towhees  are  on  record  as  occurring  in  central  Massachusetts. 
Personally,  through  a  lifetime  of  bird  experience  (off  and  on)  in  eastern 
Haseachusetts,  I  have  never  met  with  nor  heard  of  a  case  of  bush  or  tree- 
building  by  the  Towhee  there.  With  ua  of  eastern  Massachusetts  the 
Towbee  has  ever  been  the  closest  kind  of  a  ground-builder,  so  far  as  I 
Imow. —  Fletcher  Osooon,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Tbe  Rongb-wliicvd  Swallow  {StdguiojileTyx  teTripennis)  Bresding 
near  Springfield,  Haas.—  In  tbe  July  number  of  "The  Auk,'  I  reported  the 
capture  of  a  Rougb-winged  Swallow  at  Longmeadow  near  Springfield. 
Afterwards,  not  far  from  the  i^ace  where  this  one  was  taken,  three  more 
were  observed,  and  a  pair  of  these  were  found  to  be  breeding.  The  site 
of  the  nest  was  located  in  a  ravine  two  hundred  feet  long,  washed  out  a 
few  years  ago  from  a  bluff  twenty  feet  above  the  flood  plain  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  This  pair  were  successful  in  raising  their  young.  I 
noticed  that  they  flew  low  and  did  not  pause  in  their  flight,  as  do  the  Bam 
Swallows;  they  often  came  to  feed  their  young  through  the  woods  adja- 
cent to  a  portion  of  the  ravine,  flying  not  more  than  ten  feet  from  the 
ground. —  Robert  0,  Morris,  Springfield,  Maa. 

The  Watar-Tbniah  (Scturus  Twv^>oracenti»)  Hestinf  in  Rhode  Island. 
—  In  April  of  the  present  year  I  was  searching  through  a  swamp  in  Wash- 
ington County  for  Red-shouldered  Hawks'  nests  and  came  upon  some 
uprooted  trees  in  a  small  area  which  was  very  wet  and  swampy.  In 
looking  over  one  of  these  stumps  I  found  a  last  year's  nest  which  from  its 
location  gave  me  a  suggestion  that  a  Water-Thrush  might  have  nested 
there. 

On  l£ay  20,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  H.  Flanagan,  I  again  visited 
the  swamp  and  upon  approaching  the  spot  where  I  found  the  old  nest  I 
heard  a  Water-Thrush  singing.  A  search  through  the  swamp  was  begun 
for  its  nest  and  after  examining  nearly  every  stump,  I  found  it  with  the 
female  sitting  closely.  We  approached  within  two  feet  of  the  neat,  thor- 
oughly examining  her,  and  were  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  the  Water- 
Thrush  (SeturtM  novAoracenns).  The  bird  would  not  leave  when  we 
struck  the  root  and  only  left  when  I  almost  touched  her  with  my  hand, 
and  flew  inte  a  tree  within  ten  feet  of  us,  and  all  the  time  we  were  there 
she  was  close  by  in  clear  view  uttering  a  sharp  chirp  and  kept  her  tail  in 
motion  like  a  Spotted  Sandpiper's.  < 

There  were  flve  eggs,  incubated  but  three  or  four  days.  The  nest  was 
placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  roots  about  a  foot  above  the  water,  which  was 
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two  feet  deep  here.  It  was  very  beautifully  and  compactly  built  of  a 
dark  green  moss  mixed  with  its  seed  atatks,  fine  rootlets,  and  a  few  (riecea 
of  dead  maple  leaves  on  the  bottom.  The  lining  waa  made  of  fine  white 
rootlets,  each  piece  about  two  inches  long  and  which  resembled  hone  hair. 
The  outside  was  about  four  inchefl  in  diameter  and  two  incbee  in  depth 
with  walls  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  We  again  visited  the  same 
locality  on  June  6  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  second  set,  but  a  careful 
search  of  every  root  did  not  reveal  one.  Three  males  were  singing  a  few 
hundred  feet  apart  and  two  birds,  each  in  different  parts  of  the  swamp, 
were  feeding  young,  just  able  to  fly,  oem  of  which  I  shot,  as  1  did  also  a  male. 

Near  my  home  in  South  Auburn  in  former  years  1  have  seen  the  Watei^ 
Thrush  during  the  migration  in  spring  as  early  as  May  7,  and  (hey  have 
lingered  with  us  until  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  Probably  the  birds  are 
mated  as  soon  as  they  arrive  on  their  breeding  ground  and  commence  to 
build  their  nest  at  ouce,  for  the  first  egg  was  probably  laid  in  this  nest  by 
May  12. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  its  breeding  in  Rhode  Island,  and  from  the 
number  of  birds  noted,  it  now  cau  be  called  a  rare  local  summer  resident, 
and  spring  and  fall  migrant, —  Harrt  S.  Hathawat,  South  Jufrum,  R.  I. 

A  Kobin'a  Nest  without  Hud.—  In  the  Summer  of  1000  or  1901 1  noted 
a  Robin  on  Boston  Common  building  a  nest  on  a  linden.  No  mud  was 
then  accessible  anywhere  on  the  Common  and  the  Robin  had  apparently 
put  no  mud  into  this  nest.  It  a,ppeared  to  be  built  wholly  of  the  dry 
trash  used  by  English  Sparrows  in  nest-building.  It  was  some  25  feet 
up  from  the  ground  and  could  not  be  closely  examined  but  from  all  points 
of  view,  in  bulk  and  shapelessness  as  well  as  in  material,  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  English  Sparrow's  nest  of  average  or  a  trifle  less  than 
average  size.  If  I  had  not  watched  the  Robin  in  building  it  I  should  have 
called  it  an  English  Sparrow's  nest,  without  hesitation.  When  flrst  seen, 
the  neet  waa  nearly  finished. —  Fletcher  Oboood,  CheUea,  Matt. 

The  Birds  ot  Wyoming:  Some  Oorrectioni.—  Prominent  among  the 
earlier  articles  on  Wyoming  birda  is  one  published  by  Dr.  Brewer,  entitled 
'Notes  on  the  birds  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  Territories,  byC.  H.  Holden, 
Jr,;  with  additional  memoranda  by  C.  E,  Aiken'  (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XV,  1872,  pp.  193-210}.  Although  not  definitely  so  stated,  the 
implication  is  strong  that  all  of  these  records  were  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sherman,  Wyoming.  The  Holden  notes  were  really  taken  at  this 
locality,  but  those  of  Aiken  refer  to  his  experiences  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fountain.  Colo,,  near  Colorado  Springs.  A  few  months  after  the  issue 
of  this  paper,  Dr,  Coues  called  attention  (Am.  Nat.,  VII,  1873,  p,  420) 
to  the  true  location  of  the  Aiken  records,  but  previous  to  the  discovery 
by  him  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  himself  had  already  incorporated  in 
t  of  his  'Birds  of  the  Northwest,'  some  of  the  Colorado 
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records  and  credited  them  to  Wyoming.  Later  be  neglect«d  to  nuike 
the  necessary  changes,  and  several  appear  in  the'print«d  volume  with 
the  wrong  localities. 

Thirty  years  lat«r,  "The  Birds  of  Wyoming'  was  published  as  Bulletin 
No,  55  of  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station.  Throughout  this  Bulletin, 
all  of  the  Holden  and  Aiken  notes  are  used  as  pertaining  to  Wyoming, 
and  in  addition  some  of  the  errtmeous  records  are  copied  from  '  Birds  of 
the  Northwest.' 

There  are  twenty-six  species  whose  standing  is  not  changed  by  the 
mistake,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  strike  out  the  words  "found  by  Aiken 
at  Sherman."  The  records  of  eighteen  other  species  are  more  seriously 
affected. 

The  quotation  under  Myiarcktu  nntrotcena  is  one  of  the  Couee  mistakes, 
and  so  also  under  the  same  species,  the  reference  to  a  note  by  Aiken  on 
the  occurrence  in  Wyoming  of  MijiaTchut  cHnitiu.  There  never  was  any 
such  note. 

The  Aiken  record  of  Apkeloeoma  ■umodhoMei  should  be  omitted,  and 
also  one  of  the  Coues  records.  Two  specimens  are  recorded  (Birds  of  the 
Northwest,  p.  219)  as  taken  in  Wyoming,  but  No.  59864  was  really  taken 
in  Colorado.  The  other.  No.  61082,  was  taken  October  10,  1870.  on  the 
Green  River  not  far  from  the  location  of  the  present  town  of  Green  River. 

AU  the  Aiken  records  should  be  omitted  under  the  following  species: 
CoccothrouOes  vetpertima  monianus.  Carpodacu*  mexieanuM  fronlalig. 
Junco  hyemalU,  HelmirUhopkila  eelata  Ivteecena,  CompwAhlypia  americana, 
Sitla  pygrnaa,  and  PsaltripajTis  plumbeus. 

The  specimens  of  LeucoeticU  Uphrocotis  recorded  as  token  at  Sherman 
were  actually  secured  there,  but  not  by  Aiken, 

The  three  species,  Helminthophila  virgtnus,  Calherpeg  mexicanut  con- 
tpergu*,  and  Regulus  satrapa  are  admitted  to  the  list  of  Wyoming  birds 
on  the  strength  of  the  Aiken  records,  and  hence  so  far  as  these  records 
ore  concerned  should  be  dropped  from  the  State  list.  The  CaQon  Wren 
has  been  credited  to  Wyoming  in  the  latest  rei-iews  of  the  family,  but 
such  a  statement  of  range  seems  to  have  no  valid  basis. 

The  'Hypothetical  List'  of  the  Birds  of  Wyoming  contains  four  speciefi. 
that  are  said  to  have  been  recorded  by  Aiken  in  Wyoming.  Each  of  these 
is  really  a  record  for  Colorado.  The  Rusty  Blackbird  of  the  Hypothetical 
List  is  an  error  of  identification  by  Holden  and  should  have  been  the 
Brewer  Blackbird. 

The  statement  ia  made,  in  treating  of  Dendrmca  auduboni,  that  in  the 
'Birds  of  Colorado'  this  species  is  said  to  breed  above  timberline.  What 
is  realty  said  is  that  the  species  breeds  in  Colorado  from  7,500  to  11,000 
feet.  The  author  of  the '  Birds  of  Wyoming'  failed  to  consider  that  although 
11,000  feet  is  above  timberline  in  Wyoming,  it  is  a  thousand  feet  below 
timberline  in  southern  Colorado.—  Wells  W.  Cooke,  Biological  Survey, 
Woikington,  D.  C. 
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Brawstar'a  'Tho  Birds  of  tbe  Ounbridg*  Bogion  of  HtifftchuMtU.'  ■ 
—  Mr.  Brewster's  manograpb  of  'The  Birda  of  the  Cambridge  Region'  ia 
a  quarto  volume  of  426  pages,  and  foims  No.  IV  of  the  'Memoirs  of  tbe 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club.'  In  thoroughness  of  research  and  ezplicit- 
neae  of  detail  it  fully  meets  the  high  standard  naturallj  anticipated  for 
such  a  work  under  such  authonbip  and  auspices.  The  'Cambridge 
Region,'  as  here  defined,  ia  subtriangulor  in  outline,  with  a  width  near  its 
■outhem  boundary  of  about  12  miles,  and  a  north-eouth  extensioii,  near 
ita  western  border,  of  about  14  miles;  the  bypotbenuse  of  tbe  triangle 
has  an  approximate  northwest-southeast  trend  of  about  18  miles.  It 
includee  "tbe  entire  cities  or  towns  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Belmont, 
....  Arlington,  Lexington,  and  practically  the  whole  of  Waltham."  Tb& 
boundaries  are  thus  partly  natural  —  being  Charles  River  on  tbe  south, 
and  Stony  Brook  and  Hobbe  Brook  on  the  southwest  and  west  —  and 
partly  artificial.  As  explained  by  the  author:  "This  in  effect  has  been 
to  treat  of  that  territory  fand  no  other)  over  which  ornithologists  and 
coUectore,  living  ia  or  very  near  Cambridge,  have  been  accustomed  to 
roam  during  excursions  not  exceeding  a  day  in  duration,  and  made  directly 
from  their  homee.  It  must  be  confessed  that  thie  arrangement  was 
originally  dictated  quite  as  much  by  sentiment  as  by  practical  or  scien- 
tific considerations;  —  nevertheleas  it  has  proved  not  unsatisfactory  on 
the  whole,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  led  to  some  perplexities,  and  perhaps 
inconsistencies  also." 

This  limited  area  is  as  historic,  omithologically  considered,  aa  any 
locality  in  America,  possibly  excepting  Philadelphia  and  ita  immediate 
environa.  The  seveuteenth  century  recorda  of  Wood,  Morton,  and  Josselyn 
have  an  important  significance  as  indicating  the  general  ornithological 
conditions  obtaining  at  that  eariy  date  in  portions  of  Massachusetts  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  'Cambridge  Region.'  It  was  in  Cambridge  that 
Nuttall  wrote  his  'Manual,'  where  for  about  ten  years  (1823-1832)  he  was 
curator  of  tbe  Botanic  Garden;  it  was  evidently  here  also  that  he  gathered 
much  of  the  original  matter  contained  in  the  'Manual.'  Later  (1832- 
1840)  Cambridge  was  the  scene  of  much  careful  field  work  by  the,  three 
Cabot  brothers,  and  Henry  Bryant.  "Between  1842  and  1860  they 
[the  birds  of  Cambridge]  also  received  more  or  leas  attention  from  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Wilson  Fla^,  and  various  successive 
members  of  the  Harvard  Natural  History  Society,  while  from  1861  or 


1  MeroolTB  of  the  NuIIbU  Omilhologlcol  Club.l— |  No.  IV.  |  —  |  The  Birds  |  ol 
thelCunbrtd^  Beg1an|ol|Huaschii>ellB.  |  B;  WUllam  Brewsler.1--[WlthfourPlsles 
snd  three  Haps.l—  ICombrtdEe,  UasB.  Publlahed  t>;  the  Club,  |July,  IBOe.— 4to, 
pp.  1-42A.  pU.  l-vU. 
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1862  to  the  present  day  titej  have  been  conatiintly  under  the  observation 
of  sn  ever  increasing  number  of  omithologiBts.  Thus,"  continues  th« 
author,  "we  have  knowledge  of  them  extending  back  over  a  practically 
unbroken  period  of  moi«  than  seventy  years.  This,  although  by  no  means 
complete  at  all  points,  ia  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  some  of  the  more 
important  and  interesting  changes  in  the  local  distribution  and  abundance 
of  many  of  the  species  —  especially  the  larger  ones  —  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  period  just  indicated." 

For  a  region  bo  well  known  for  so  long  a  time,  and  ho  exhaustively 
studied  by  so  many  observers  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  seems  a 
little  singular  that  this  should  prove  to  be  the  first  special  publication  on 
the  birds  of  Cambridge  and  its  immediate  vicinity;  the  many  previously 
published  notes  and  records  relating  to  it  being  widely  scattered,  and 
having  reference  mainly  to  the  rarer  specie^.  The  present  monograph 
is  of  course  baaed  primarily  and  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Brewster's  own  obser- 
vations, covering  a  period  of  some  forty  years;  but  use  has  been  made  of 
all  the  hitherto  published  records;  of  the  unpublished  minutee  of  the 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  extending  back  to  1873;  and  of  the  personal 
field  notee  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Club,  and  of  other 
ornithological  friends  of  the  author,  which  have  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  which  are  of  course  duly  accredited  in  the  work. 

The  work  opens  without  a  formal  'table  of  contents.'  —  a  rather  incon- 
venient omission,  and  about  the  only  point  open  to  criticism  in  its  othei^ 
wise  admirable  make-up.  A  'Preface'  of  four  pages  (pp.  2-6)  explains 
the  basis  and  plan  of  the  wode.  and  contains  the  author's  acknowledgments 
of  indebtedness  for  assistance.  An  'Introduction'  of  nearly  80  pages 
(pp.  7-84)  is  followed  by  the  'AnnoUted  List'  (pp.  85-398),  the  'Expla- 
nation of  Plates'  (p.  598),  and  the 'Index'  (pp.  401-420). 

The  Introduction,  after  a  few  pages  of  generalities,  takes  up  the  'Cam- 
bridge Region'  for  treatment  in  detail  by  minor  locaUties,  banning  with 
the  author's  garden,  comprising,  prior  to  1873,  about  six  acres  of  smooth, 
gently  sloping  land,  bordered  by  tall  shade  trees,  and  embracing  orchards 
of  ap|4e,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  shrubbery,  and  mowing  fields;  later  it 
was  reduced  to  two  acres,  the  other  four  having  been  cut  up  into  streets 
and  house  lots  and  built  upon.  The  two  periods  are  compared  in  respect 
to  the  bird  population,  the  two  lists  of  species  given  being  notably  in  con- 
trast. A  list  of  the  birds  breeding  in  'Norton's  Woods,'  near  the  present 
UniverHity  Museum,  from  1866  to  1874,  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Walter  Wood- 
man, and  another  for  Cambridgeport,  in  the  "late  sixties,"  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Henry  W,  Henshaw,    The  Charles  River  Marshes,  Mount  Auburn, 

—  the  Sweet  Auburn  of  early  days,  and  a  favorite  haunt  ot  Nuttall, — 
and  Fresh  Pond,  with  its  swamps  and  marshes,  are  all  treated  at  length, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  former  characteristics  and  surroundings 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  to-day,  brought  about  by  man's  intervention 

—  the  filling  in  of  much  of  the  Back  Bay  basin,  and  the  transformation 
of  maishes,  fields,  and  woodlands  into  crowded  streets.    These  pertinent 
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and  exceedingly  interesting  Teminiseences  will  furnish  a  fund  of  grateful 
information  to  the  local  antiqusriana  of  coming  generations,  and  fonn 
also  a  most  valuable  record  of  the  biologic  changee  in  the  region  in  questioQ 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  historical  r£sum£  is  followed  by  a  nominal  list  of  the  specieeof  the 
Cambridge  Region,  under  vernacular  names,  divided  into  nine  groups, 
according  to  "the  character  or  status  of  their  occurrence  at  the  present 
time,"  as  to  whether  permanent,  summer,  or  winter  residents,  migrants, 
of  casual  occurrence,  introduced,  or  extinct,  etc.,  followed  by  several 
pages  of  comment.  Then  occurBeveralpagesdevotedto'Faunal  Changes,' 
noting  the  species  that  have  locally  increased  or  decreased,  and  the  known 
or  apparent  causes,  as  the  case  may  be.  Those  nhose  local  decrease  is 
apparently  due  to  persecution  by  the  House  Sparrows  are  the  Least  Fly- 
catcher, Purple  Finch,  Song  Sparrow,  Indigo-bird,  Tree  Swallow,  House 
Wren,  and  Bluebird.  Following  this  are  four  pages  on  the  'Introduction 
of  the  House  Sparrow,'  giving  a  history  of  its  introductioD  and  its  subse- 
quent increase,  and  its  influence  upon  the  native  bird  fauna,  including  its 
dispossession  methods  in  the  case  of  the  House  Wren,  Bluebird,  and  Tree 
and  Eave  Swallows,  and  its  forays  on  the  nests  of  vireos,  warblers,  and 
the  smaller  flycatchers. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  section  devoted  to  'Early  Writers  and  Omi- 
thologists'  (pp.  69-84),  including  Thomas  Morton.  William  Wood,  and 
John  Joseelyn  among  ihe  'early  writers.'  andNuttall,  and  Samuel  and  J. 
Elliot  Cabot  among  the  ornithologists.  A  portrait  of  Nuttall  appropriately 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  menioir,  and  nearly  six  pages  are  given  to 
a  sketch  of  his  life  and  work.  As  a  botanist  Nuttall  has  been  accorded 
high  praise  by  subsequent  botanical  authorities,  but  Mr.  Brewster  calls 
his  'Manual'  of  ornithology,  bis  only  book  on  birds,  largely  a  compilation. 
"  Besides  including  borrowed  statements  and  quotations  for  which  he 
gave  full  credit,  and  much  general  matter  which  be  made  in  a  sense  his 
own  by  re-writing  it.  he  took  long  passages  without  acknowledgment 
and  with  but  comparatively  slight  verbal  changes  from  Wilson 

"It  is  not  less  to  be  wondered  st  than  regretted  that  Nuttall  should  have 
resorted  so  freely  to  this  practice  ....  At  the  time  of  writing  his '  Manual ' 
he  probably  knew  less  about  birds  than  is  generally  supposed  ....  Indeed 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  literary  excellence  of  his  'Manual'  that  this  book  oives 
its  enduring  popularity  ....  His  accounts  of  his  own  experiences  and 
observations  are  so  very  interesting  and  attractive  that  one  is  disappointed 
only  because  his  book  does  not  contain  more  of  them.  He  was  without 
question  an  exceptionally  careful  and  accurate  observer  of  everything 
which  especially  attracted  his  attention.  His  original  descriptions  of  the 
habits  and  actions  of  birds  are  invariably  good,  and  his  renderings  of  their 
songs  and  call  notes  rank  among  the  very  best  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  period  of  NuttaU's  greatest  interest  and  activity 
in  the  Reld  study  of  birds  was  that  during  which  be  was  engaged  in  writing 
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the  'Hanu&l,'  and  that  bia  orif^oal  contributions  to  tluB  book  are  based 
veiy  largely  on  obaervstions  made  in  the  immediate  neighborfaood  of 
Cambridge.  Indeed  the  'local  coloring'  of  much  of  the  matter  is  unmis- 
takable. Such  portioiu  of  it  as  clearly  relate  to  hia  experience  in  the 
Cambridge  Begion  afford  testimony  of  the  utmost  credibility  and  value, 
but  tbeee,  unfortunately,  are  too  fragmentary  and  disconnect«d  to  give 
us  any  very  dear  idea  of  what  the  bird  life  of  Cambridge  was  in  Nuttall's 
time" {pp.  79-81>. 

Mr.  Brewster's  criticisms  of  hia  method  of  borroning  from  other  authors 
without  rendering  due  credit  are  illustrated  by  eicamples;  but  it  is  rather 
hard  on  Nuttall  to  hold  bim  up  for  misdeeds  that  are  only  too  common 
in  other  authors  of  even  much  more  recent  date  without  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  the  only  sinner  among  writers  of  bird  books. 

The  character  of  the  'Annotated  List  of  Species'  may  beet  be  stated  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  who  says  in  his  preface:  "What  I  have  had 
chiefly  in  mind  has  been  to  state  as  definitely  as  possible  the  times  and 
seasons  when  each  species  has  been  noted,  the  numbers  in  which  it  has 
occurred,  at  long  past  as  well  as  in  very  recent  times,  and  the  precise 
character  and,  in  some  instances  also,  situation  of  its  local  haunts."  Hence 
"no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  full  life  histories  of  the  birds,"  nor 
anything  about  their  habits  and  songs  except  in  some  cases  where  mention 
of  "these  and  kindred  matters  has  seemed  essential  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  governing  the  local  occurrence  or  distribution  of 
certain  species,  or  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  commonplace 
or  other  tedious  details  more  attractive."  He  says  further:  "I  have 
included  in  their  appropriate  systematic  order  (1)  birds  which  are  known 
to  have  inhabited  or  visited  the  Cambridge  Region  in  fonner  times,  but 
which  no  longer  do  so;  (2)  birds  which  have  occurred  very  near  but  not 
actually  within  its  boundaries;  (3>  birds  which  have  been  introduced  by 
the  direct  agency  of  man;  (4)  birds  which  have  been  reported  only  on 
what  appears  to  be  insufficient  or  inconclusive  evidence."  The  species 
mentioned  that  are  considered  as  not  "entitled  to  a  present  place  in  the 
natural  fauna  of  the  Region"  are  indicated  by  the  use  of  smaller  type  for 
the  text,  which  is  also  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  by  omitting  to  number 
them  as  a  part  of  the  hst.  The  native  species  of  unquestioned  present 
occurrences  number  249;  the  additional  species  include  2  now  extinct, 
6  introduced  by  man's  agency,  and  19  considered  as  of  doubtful  record. 
The  nomenclature,  both  technical  and  vernacular,  is  that  of  the  A.  0.  U. 
Check-List,  except  that  in  some  cases  local  English  names  are  added,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Arctic  Homed  Owl  (pp.  203-205)  where  it  is  urged  that 
the  name  that  should  be  adopted  for  this  subspecies  is  subarcticiis  Hoy. 

In  the  preface  (pp.  5,  6)  is  discussed  the  important  question  of  what 
should  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  birds  at 
localities  where  they  do  not  properly  belong.  The  author,  very  justly 
we  think,  does  not  admit  that  obaer\-ation  of  the  liiing  bird  is  sufficient, 
and  should  not  "be  considered  as  establishing  anything  more  than  possi- 
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ble  or  probable  occurrence  —  according  to  the  weight  and  character  of 
the  evidence."  There  may  be  exceptiona  to  the  nile.  as  in  the  caae  of 
epecies  of  easy  recognition,  like  the  Turkey  Vulture,  Swallow-tailed  Kite, 
and  the  Cardinal,  when  reported  by  persona  known  to  have  had  prei'iouB 
familiarity  with  the  birds  in  life.  "But  on  no  authority,  however  good, 
should  a  mere  field  observation  of  any  bird  that  is  really  difficult  to  identify, 
bo  taken  as  eetablisbing  an  important  primal  record."  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  author's  ruhngs  in  the  present  paper  —  a  proper  and  the  only  safe 
basis  in  view  of  the  present  day  methods  of  numerous  amateur  observeiB, 
who  are  too  often  burdening  ornithological  Uterature  with  ill-advised 
records. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  detailed  comment  on  the  main  text  of  the  work, 
the  'Annotated  List  of  the  Species,'  but  its  general  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  excerps  already  given  from  the  author's  preface.  For 
each  species,  following  the  technical  name,  is  given  usually,  in  a  single  line 
of  small  type,  the  general  character  of  its  occurrence,  followed  by  three 
to  five  lines  of  sraall  type  respecting  its  'seasonal  occurrence,'  in  which 
dates  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  of  nesting,  are  given,  varying  in  char- 
acter in  accordance  with  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  species.  Then 
foUowB,  in  larger  type,  a  detailed  statement,  consiBting  of  a  few  lines  to 
several  pages,  as  the  case  may  require,  in  some  instances  including  trans- 
cripts from  the  author's  notebooks  running  back  to  the  later  sixties. 
Many  of  these  local  bird  histories  are  of  exceeding  interest,  dealing  as  they 
do  with  the  local  increase  or  decrease  of  various  species;  while  the  five 
pages  devoted  to  so  common  a  bird  as  the  Robin  form  a  moet  charming 
bit  of  local  bird  lore. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  three  maps, — one  of  the  'Cambridge  Region' 
of  1006,  one  of  Cambridge  at  163S,  and  one  of  Fresh  Pond  and  its  sur- 
roundings AH  they  e.'cisted  in  1886, —  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Nuttall,  a  photo- 
gravure of  a  scene  in  the  Maple  Swamp  (from  a  photograph  taken  by 
the  author  in  June,  1900).  a  colored  plate,  by  Fuertee,  of  Aamthie  brewaUri 
(now  thought  to  be  probably  a  hybrid  between  Acanthtt  hnaria  and 
Spima  pinus),  and  a  half-tone  reproduction  of  a  drawing  of  the  Cabot 
shooting  stand  at  the  outlet  of  Fresh  Pond,  in  use  from  about  1832  to  1840. 

While  relating  to  only  a  small  area,  and  prepared  with  strict  reference 
to  the  local  standpoint,  'The  Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Region'  cannot  fail 
to  become  a  classic  in  the  annals  of  faunifitic  ornithology. —  J.  A.  A. 

Hellmayr  '  On  the  Birds  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad'.' —  "The  present 
paper  is  primarily  based  on  the  extensive  collections  made  by  Hr.  Andi^  or 
his  coUectors  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Besides  these  series,  which 
amount  to  upwards  of  1500  skins,  the  Tring  Museum  received  a  number 
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of  birds  collected  by  Dr.  Percy  RendoU  in  the  districts  of  Savum&h  Gnnde 
sod  Tacarigua  "  (p.  1).  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  Trinidad  birds  here 
mentioDed  the  Tring  Museum  also  contains  a  lai^  number  of  epecintens 
from  Tobago  and  from  the  adjoining  mainland,  Mr.  Uellmayr,  therefore, 
being  exceptionally  well  equipped  to  prepare  the  discusBion  of  tlie  relation- 
ships of  the  avifauiue  of  these  islands  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  continent.  FoUowing  this  discuasion,  which  occupies  pages  2  and  3 
of  his  memoir,  be  presents  fully  annotated  lists  of  (1)  "  the  species  collect«d 
by  Messrs.  Andr^,  Percy  Rendall  and  Chapman, "  (2)  a  list  of  the  spedca 
found  on  the  islands  between  Trinidad  proper  and  the  Paria  coast,"  and 
(3)  a  list  of  those  species  '  'the  occurrence  of  which  is  doubtful  or  has  been 
wrongly  given." 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Hdlmayr's  paper  is  rendered  especially  valuable 
by  his  synoptic  treatment  of  closely  related  groups  having  representa- 
tives in  Trinidad.  Hero  are  described  under  new  names  Pachyaylvia 
awxmliifnms  aaturata,  MionecUt  oleaginetu  pallidiventnt,  Pilangus  rutphur- 
atut  trinilatu.  Dy»ilhamnu»  affini»  oTidrei,  Cekus  tkgane  Uotaudi,  Piaya 
cayana  innUana,  and  Hydraruuaa  tricoloT  ralimentum.  Cyanerpet  atruUa 
triniialit  (Bp.)  is  recognJEed  as  a  valid  form,  and  SdaUria  is  proposed 
to  replace  Heterocnemit,  preoccupied.  Chtorvtpingvt  leoUiudi  Chapm.  is 
shown  to  be  the  female  of  Tadtyphomtt  hietuotm  and  Lania  lamrencei 
Set.  is  considered  to  be  an  immature  male  of  the  same  species;  an 
"unfortunate"  instance,  as  Mr.  Hellmayr  remarks,  of  one  bird  having 
been  referred  to  three  different  genera,  and  at  the  same  time  an  interest- 
ing  comment  on  the  nature  of  'generic'  characters  in  the  class  Aves. 

Mr.  Hellmayr's  'Hypothetical  List'  Would  have  been  more  correct  if 
he  had  examined  Chapman's  'Further  Not«e  on  Trinidad  Birds','  a  paper 
which  he  seems  not  to  have  seen.  In  it  he  will  find  that  Piranga  hrtmtdea 
was  included  in  Chapman's  list  on  the  basis  of  a  captured  specimen,  the 
identity  of  which  had  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  that  of 
Chatura  einereicauda,  omitted  by  Hellmayr,  eight  examples  were  talcen, 
and  that  of  Chatura  spinicauda,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  Trinidad 
Hellmayr  "greatly  doubts,"  five  specimena  were  secured.  We  may  here 
also  call  attention  to  the  laptua  in  this  '  Hypothetical  List '  of  CaTiiuelit  (p. 
W)  for  Cardinali*.—  F.  M.  C. 

Ohttnie  on  Birds  OoUacted  in  Trinidad.'  —  Although  Mr.  Cherrie  col- 
lected in  Trinidad  only  eight  days  (Maroh  14-25,  1905)  he  secured  speci- 
mens of  three  epecies  not  previously  recorded  from  the  island,  one  of  which 
is  described  as  new  under  the  name'of  AOUa  imghiii,  while  the  others  are 


■Bull.  Am.  Uua.  Nal.  HlBt.,  VII.  ISeS.  pp.  32I-32A. 

'Species  of  Birds  Collected  at  SI.  Ustthews  Cdcd&  Eatate,  Helshts  of  Arlpo. 
Trinidad.  Bj  Geo.  K.  Cherrie.  Science  Bulletin  [no  number]  oF  tbe  Muaeum  of 
the  Brooklrn  Institute  ol  Arts  and  Sdencee,  pp.  1-4.  Issued  June,  ISM. 
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identified  aa  Chatura  fwnoaa  and  Gealrygon  vemiuelenna.  Probably, 
however,  the  last  named  is  equivalent  to  Geotrygon  Unearis  of  Ltotaud's 
list. 

Mr.  Cherrie  questions  Hellmayr'a  reference  of  the  Trinidad  Paeky- 
rhamphiu  to  niger  dnereiventris,  eonaidering  it  to  be  nearer  niger  or 
possibly  separable,  but  confinns  Hellmayr's  recognition  of  a  Trinidad 
form  of  PUattffua  derbiamu,  which,  indeed,  Cherrie  had  already  described 
in  manuscript  when  Hellmayr's  valuable  paper  appeared. —  F.  M.  C. 

Report  on  the  Immifratioii  of  Biida  In  KngUuid  «nd  Wain  in  tho 
Spring  of  1906.—  The  British  Ornithologists'  Club,  at  a  meeting  held 
December  14.  1904,  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members 
of  the  Club,  with  Dr.  T.  G.  Penrose  aa  chairman  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Bonhote 
as  secretary,  to  collect  and  collate  evidence  regarding  the  movements  of 
the  common  migratory  British  birds,  the  investigation  to  be  limited  at 
first  to  England  and  Wales,  The  report  of  the  Committee  is  published 
as  Volume  XVII  of  the  '  Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Qub '  (8vo, 
pp.  127,  February,  1908),  and  is  entitled  'Report  on  the  Immigration  of 
Summer  Residents  in  the  Spring  of  1905.'  An  introduction  of  ten  pages 
explains  the  method  of  conducting  the  work,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  cai^ 
ried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  statement  of  certain  general  facta 
regarding  the  routes  and  manner  of  arrival  of  the  species  obsen'ed.  Then 
follow  special  reports  upon  each  of  the  29  species  here  treated,  with  sepa- 
rate maps  for  each  on  which  are  plotted  the  localities  and  dates  of 
observation.  There  is  also  a  map  shoeing  all  the  points  at  which  obser- 
vations were  made.  The  facts  of  obseiration  are  thus  presented  in  detail 
in  the  text  and  graphically  on  the  maps.  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace 
"when  and  where  the  birds  entered  the  country,  how  they  dispersed 
themselves  over  it,  when  they  reached  their  breeding  places,  and,  finally, 
how  some  of  thero  passed  through,  and  out  of,  the  country."  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  results  arrived  at  in  a  single  year  are  only  approximate. 
and  hence  no  attempt  is  made  to  generalize  from  them  to  any  great  extent. 
If.  however,  the  work  should  be  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  as  is  con- 
templated, it  ia  evident  that  a  correct  idea  of  the  nonnal  movements 
of  birds  within  this  area  will  be  obtainable.— J.  A.  A. 

A  Hand-Liflt  of  the  Bitds  of  tho  Philippine  laUnda. —  This  valuable 
work,  by  Richard  C.  McGregor  and  Dean  C,  Worcester,'  on  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Sharpe's  British  Museum  'Hand-List  of  Birds,'  is  a  most  welcome 
and  useful   contribution  to   Philippine  ornithology.    The   'Hand-List' 


I  A  Hand-Llsl  at  the  Bltde  ot  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  Rlrhard  C.  McGregor 
i  Dean  C.  Worcester.  No,  38.^  January,  1S06.  Depanment  ot  Ihe  Interior, 
ireau  of  Governinent  Laboralories.    Manila:  Bureau  ot  Prlnllnf-.  1B06,— Larje 
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gives,  in  systematic  aequence,  a.  liat  of  all  the  birds  hitherto  known  to 
occur  in  the  PhUippinc  Islanda,  numbering  6S2  species,  with  references 
to  the  plaoe  of  description  in  the  British  Museum  'Catalogue  of  Birds,' 
or  elsewhere  as  the  case  may  require,  and  states  the  known  distribution 
of  each  speciee  within  the  Archipelago.  In  the  case  of  species  having  an 
extralimital  range,  this  is  first  given  in  general  terms,  followed  by  the 
Philippine  range,  giving  a  list  of  all  the  islands  where  the  species  has  been 
found  to  occur,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  species  restricted  to  the  Archipelago. 

The  'Introduction,'  hy  Prof.  Worcester,  after  stating  the  origin,  scope, 
and  general  character  of  the  work,  gives  a  summary  of  the  authors'  con- 
dusiona  relative  to  the  softlogical  relationships  of  the  islands,  which  ai« 
divided  into  twelve  "zoologically  distinct  groups,"  each  of  vbich  "has 
its  highly  characteristic  species  and  forms  a  fairly  natural  division." 

The  preparation  of  the  Hand-List  was  begun  by  Prof,  Worcester  sMne 
four  years  (now  five  years)  ago,  but  was  "little  more  than  begun"  when 
the  services  of  Mr.  Richard  C.  McGregor  were  secured  as  collector  of 
natural  history  specimens,  to  whom  the  work  was  turned  over.  "It  is 
only  fair  to  Hr.  McGregor,"  says  Prof.  Worcester,  "to  say  that  from  that 
time  until  August  15,  1905,  on  which  date  he  left  for  a  well-earned  rest 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  the  work  upon  the  Hand-List  was  perfonned 
by  him.  My  own  subsequent  connection  with  it  has  hew  confined  to 
consultation  with  him  on  doubtful  points  and  the  final  editing  of  the 
manuscript." 

The  arrangement  as  regards  sequence  of  families  is  that  of  Sharpe's 
'Hand-List,'  as  far  as  published  (Vols.  I-IV),  the  remaining  families' 
foUowing  the  arrangement  recently  proposed  by  Dr.  Sbufeldt.  Naturally 
great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  list,  no  species 
having  "been  recorded  definitely  from  any  island  except  upon  authority 
believed  to  be  unimpeachable."  It  is  proposed  to  publish  addenda  from 
time  to  time,  as  new  information  comes  to  hand,  until  sufficient  matter 
has  been  accumulated  to  justify  the  revision  of  the  entire  list.  The  woric 
is  furnished  with  two  indexes,  one  for  the  genera  and  species,  the  other 
for  the  higher  groups. 

It  remains  for  us  to  extend  to  the  authors  our  hearty  congratulations 
for  the  evident  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  early  appearance  of 
this  uaeful  key  to  the  ornithology  of  our  possessions  in  the  far  East,  which 
constitute  a  r^on  of  exceptional  zoological  interest. —  J.  A.  A. 

OlMTholfl«i'B  E«vliion  of  the  Oftnna  OollocaUa,'  —  This  interesting 
genus  of  Swifts  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  entire  family  Micropodidte. 
In  this  detailed  study  of  the  group  Mr.  Oberholser  t-ecognizes  32  forms  — 


'A  funilrheadlDgforOHornalp.  IM)  appears  to  have  been  accld(D(»lly  omitted. 
■  A  HonQgrapb  of  the  Genus  Cotloralia.     By  Barry  C.  Oberholser.    Froc,  Acad. 
Nal.  Sciences  of  PbUsdelphla.  Vol.  LVIIl,  Psrt  1.  IBOe,  pp.  177-213. 
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21  species  and  11  additional  subspecies,  of  which  4  species  eukI  6  subepeciea 
are  described  as  new.  The  group  is  divided  into  two  subgenera,  Collocalia, 
with  the  tarsus  entirely  unfeathered,  and  Aerodramut  (subgen.  nov.), 
with  the  tarsus  more  or  less  feathered.  This  is  the  sole  character  separat- 
ing the  groups,  and  while  very  mariced  iu  some  species  is  "Mmetimee 
difficult  to  approciate."  The  mat«rial  on  which  thb  investigation  is 
based  —  159  specimens  —  is  principally  of  recent  collection,  and  lepTesotts 
very  nearly  all  the  recogniied  forms.  An  daborate  key  to  the  species 
and  subspecies  facilitates  their  determination. —  J.  A.  A. 

New  Hun*!  for  North  AnMrieui  Birds. —  Mr.  Obetfaolaer  claims ' 
to  have  discovered  an  earlier  name  for  Brewster's  Meloapita  Hneobtti 
striata  in  Emberiia  (ZonolritMa)  gracUU  Kittlitz,  published  in  1858  and 
based  on  specimens  from  Sitka,  Alaska.  Th^  two-line  description,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  point  to  this  bird  rather  than  to  either  of  the  other 
small  sparrows  of  that  locality. 

He  also  proposes '  to  adopt  funerta  in  place  of  ulula  for  the  European 
Hawk  Owl,  as  both  names  admittedly  refer  to  the  same  species,  and 
utula  stands  .first  on  the  page.  The  names  of  the  two  forms  will  thus 
stand  as  Sumia  funerea  funerea  (Linn.)  and  S.  f.  caparock  (Mull.). 

An  eailier  name  for  the  Scaiiet  Tanager,  be  states.'  is  found  in  £«xta 
TneacaTia  Linn.,  so  that  this  apeciea  should  stand  as  Piranga  mexieana 
(Linn.), 

Mr.  Bangs  has  also  wrestled  anew  with  the  old  question  of  the  technical 
names  of  the  Fasaenger  Pigeon  and  the  Mourning  Dove.*  In  the  tenth 
edition  of  his  'Systema  Natut»'  (1758)  Linnsua  described  a  pigeon  as 
Coiumba  macroura,  based  on  refennces  to  both  the  Mourning  Dove  (fJate 
15  of  Edwards)  and  the  Passenger  Pigeon  (plate  25  of  Catesby);  but 
Mr.  Bangs  shows  that  Linmeus  took  his  brief  diagnosis  and  habitat  from 
Catesby's  plate  and  description  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon,  for  which  the 
name  macroura  is  hence  to  be  retained,  although  of  late  currently  applied 
to  the  Mourning  Dove.  The  name  for  the  latter  must  therefore  be  taken 
from  Limueus's  twelfth  edition  (1766).  where  the  name  maeroura  is  aban- 
doned and  the  two  species  are  each  provided  with  wholly  new  names,  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  being  called  Colwiba  migratoria  and  the  Mourning  Dove 
Colwriba  caroUnentit.  At  the  same  time,  the  reference  to  Edwards  (the 
West  Indian  form  of  the  Mourning  Dave)  is  made  the  basis  of  a  third 
species,  named  Coiumba  marginala.  which  antedates  the  name  beUa  recently 
given  to  this  race  by  Palmer  and  Riley.    The  names  of  these  birds  thus 

>  AnEkTiier  H$,m«  lot  Uiioipaalincolniitlriala.  Br  Harry  C.  Oberholaer.  Proc. 
Biol.  Soc.  WMhlnglOD,  XIX,  p.  12.  Feb.  2S,  1»00. 

>  The  Speciflc  Nmhc  oI  the  Hawk  Owls.    Ibid.,  pp.  43,  13. 

'  Piranga  erj/Uiramdat  veraua  Piranga  tmxicana.     Ibid.  p.  13. 
•  The  Names  at  the  Puaenger  Pigeon  and  the  Mounting  Dove.    By  Oulr>m 
BanEB.     Ibid.,  pp.  13.  44. 
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become,  respectively,  EdopisUt  maeroura  (Linn.),  Zenaidura  carolinennt 
(T.inn  ),  and  Z.  e.  marginata  (Lion.).  Unfortunate  aa  is  this  tranapositioa 
of  names,  it  seems  to  be  a  dear  case,  based  on  the  correct  application  of 
sound  and  generally  accepted  rules  of  nomeuclature.  As  the  first  citation 
by  LiniueuH  under  Colitmba  maeroura  was  Edvards'B  figure  and  account 
of  the  Weat  Indian  form  of  the  Mourning  Dove,  it  was  natural,  in  less 
exacting  times,  to  fix  the  name  on  the  Mourning  Dove,  as  being  the  first 
species  mentioned,  rather  than  on  the  Passenger  Pigeon;  but  of  late, 
in  delimiting  an  early  composite  species,  it  is  proper,  and  has  become 
customary,  to  restrict  the  name  to  that  part  of  the  composite  most  clearly 
indicated  by  the  diagnosis,  which  in  this  case  is  beyond  question  the 
Passenger  Pigeon. —  J.  A.  A. 

Homll  on  'Biida  that  Kat  theOotton  Boll  WmvII.'  —  Investigations 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort  to  control 
the  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  include  the  relation  of  birds  to  the 
weevil,  lliis  woric  was  begun  in  Texas  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  sununer  of  1905.  A  recently  issued  Biological  Survey 
'  Bulletin '  contains  a  further  report  of  progress  (for  notice  of  the  first  report 
see  anUa,  p.  119)  by  Mr.  Howell,'  baaed  on  the  examination  of  the  stomachs 
of  birds  collected  in  Texas  during  July  to  October,  1905.  Of  the  62 
speciee  examined,  12  were  found  to  have  eaten  boll  weevils.  In  all  28 
spedes  have  been  found  to  feed  on  the  weevil,  of  which  the  orioles,  black- 
birds, meadowlarks,  and  the  killdeer  are  among  the  most  important. 
"Birds,"  it  is  said,  "are  not  the  least  important  of  the  boll  weevil's  natural 
enemies,  and  every  species  ascertained  to  feed  on  it  should  be  protected 
at  all  times  and  places,  not  only  in  the  cotton-producing  area,,  but  along 
their  migration  routes,"  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  species  that  prey  upon  the  weevil  are  not  at  the  present  time  protected 
in  Texas.—  J.  A.  A. 

Palmer  on  Federal  Qaiae  Protection. —  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  Assistant 
in  Charge  of  Game  Protection,  Biological  Survey,  has  given  a  concise 
history  of  Federal  Game  Protection  in  the  United  States,'  with  especial 
reference  to  the  first  five  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Prior  to  the 
year  1900  the  Federal  Government  had  done  comparatively  little  for  the 
protection  of  game,  and  nothing  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
of  noxious  animals  and  bird's  from  foreign  countries,  nor  for  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce  in  game,  and  very  little  for  the  protection  of  game 
in  national  parks  and  reeervatio:is.    Many  of  the  individual  States  bad 

1  Birds  (hat  Eat  the  Collon  Boll  We«vll  —  a  Beporl  of  Progress.  B;  Arthur  H. 
Howell.  U.  8.  DepBrtment  of  Africulture.  Biological  Survey,  No.  2S,  WuhinKtaD, 
goTcmment  Printing  OOlce.  leoe. —  Svo.  pp.  22. 

'Federal  Qame  Prolecllon  —  A  Five  Yean'  Betroapect.  Yearbook  of  Depart- 
ment at  A^culture  lor  IMS,  pp.  541-6e2. 
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paaaed  efficient  gome  and  bird  protection  laws,  and  through  cases  snsing 
under  them  the  United  Stateo  Supreme  Court  had  decided  important 
points  affecting  the  rights  of  States  in  the  protection  of  game.  Among 
them  is  the  case  of  Geer  vs.  Connecticut,  in  1896,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  that  maintained  that  game  was  the  property 
of  the  State  and  not  of  the  individual  citizens  on  whose  land  it  mi^t  be 
found,  and  that  the  State  could  protect  its  game  by  legislation  in  any 
manner  it  might  see  fit,  even  to  the  prohibition  of  its  export  to  other  States. 
"  This  decision,"  says  Dr.  Palmer,  "  gave  a  new  impetus  to  game  legislation 
throughout  the  country  and  encouraged  the  States  to  incorporate  non- 
export  provisions  in  their  laws." 

The  first  important  Federal  law  for  the  protection  of  game,  well-known 
as  the  Lacey  Act,  went  into  effect  May  25,  1900,  and  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  Federal  game  protection.  Its  origin  and  history,  and  the 
provisions  of  its  five  sections,  are  here  briefly  stated.  Since  1900  four 
acts  relating  to  game  protection  have  been  passed  by  Congress,  each  havii^ 
reference  to  special  features  of  game  protection  or  to  special  areas,  aa  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  the  establishment  of  a  game  refuge  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  topics  especially  treated  in  the  present  paper,  besides  the  Lacey  Act, 
are  the  importation  of  foreign  birds  and  mammals;  interstate  commerce 
in  game;  the  dissemination  by  the  Biological  Survey  of  information  con- 
cerning game  protection,  and  "the  propagation,  usee,  and  preeervation 
of  birds";  recent  Federal  legislation;  Federal  eoAperation  with  State 
ofGcials  in  the  enforcement  of  game-protective  laws,  and  with  Audubon 
Societies  in  the  protection  of  nongame  birds;  and  an  account  of  the  various 
Federal  game  preserves,  eleven  in  number,  of  which  eight  have  been 
established  since  1900.  Thirteen  text-illustrations,  in  the  form  of  small 
maps,  show  diagrammatically  the  progress  of  various  important  features 
of  game  protection  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  great  importance  of  the  Lacey  Act,  or  the  Federal  law  of  1900,  as 
an  agency  in  game  protection  cannot  well  be  over  estimated.  Its  enact- 
ment "  infused  new  life  into  State  laws  and  made  possible  the  enforcement 
of  provisions  which  previously  had  been  of  little  effect.  When  its  operation 
began  to  be  felt  the  cJianged  conditions  caused  shii^ters  to  seek  means  by 
which  they  could  continue  their  trade  undisturbed.  Every  advantage 
was  taken  of  defects  in  State  laws,  and  various  devices,  technical  or  other- 
wise, were  adopted  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  requiring 
the  marking  of  packages.  Quail  and  other  game  birds  were  concealed 
in  trunks,  barrets,  egg-cases,  and  similar  misleading  packagee,  and  were 
marked  'butter,'  'dressed  poultry,' or 'household  goods.'  Special  shipping 
tags  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  identity  of  the  shipper 
and  minimizing  the  risk  which  he  assumed  in  forwarding  the  shipments 
to  market,  but  these  devices  have  been  rendered  more  and  more  futile. 
All  the  States  in  the  Union  except  Mississippi  now  prohibit  export,  and 
several  of  them  have  stopped  the  sale  of  all  or  certain  kinds  of  game. 
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Stringent  laws  prohibiting  sole  and  Bfaipment  have  been  enacted  in  Missouri 
and  Nebraska.  These  and  the  equally  sweeping  legislation  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  can  be  and  are  rigidlj'  enforced  through  the 
coOpentive  influence  of  the  Federal  law  and  the  support  their  enforce- 
ment secures  from  the  strong  public  eentiment  that  cuused  their  adoption. 
In  Chicago  alone  thousands  of  birds  illegally  shifqwd  have  been  aeiied, 
and  from  the  evidence  thus  secured  many  of  the  shippers  in  other  States 
have  been  brought  to  justice.  Under  the  Federal  law  more  than  SO 
convictions  have  been  secured,  and  in  nearly  half  of  these  caaes  fines  of 
tlOO  or  more  have  been  imposed.  In  each  of  three  casee  they  amounted 
to  S150,  in  two  to  S200,  and  in  two  others  to  S400." 

It  is  only  a  few  yeara  since  the  rapid  Bnmml  decrease  of  game  birds  in 
general  and  of  certain  species  of  nongame  birds  began  to  attract  general 
attention;  the  ornithologists  of  the  country  and  a  few  sportsmen  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  game  alone  foresaw  the  doom  speedily  awaiting 
many  species  of  our  most  desirable  birds  unless  measures  were  promptly 
taken  to  check  the  slaughter  waged  by  market  gunners  and  the  milliner's 
emissaries.  The  campaign  of  education,  instigated  and  directed  largely 
by  members  of  the  American  Omithologiste'  Union,  has  resulted  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  reepect  to  bird  preservation, 
rendering  it  possible  to  secure  the  enforconent  as  well  as  enactment  of 
efficient  State  and  Federal  laws  before  such  action  became  too  late  to  be 
effective.  As  shown  by  Dr.  Palmer's  recital  of  present  conditions,  the 
crisis  in  game  protection  is  apparently  passed  and  the  outlook  eminently 
hopeful. —  J.  A.  A. 

Quu  Protection  Is  190S.—  Dr.  Palmer's  report  on  'Qame  Protection 
in  IMS''  treats  of  l^slation.  decisionB  of  courts,  administration  and 
enforcement  of  laws,  condition  of  game,  feeding  game,  importations  of 
live  mammals  and  birds,  and  game  preserves.  The  year  1905  was  "chiefly 
noteworthy  for  volume  of  legislation,  more  effective  enforcement  of  laws, 
and  experimental  and  practical  work  in  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
stock  of  game."  Substantial  progress  was  made  in  solving  the  problem 
of  restricting  hunting  by  unnaturalized  foreign-bom  residents,  the  closing 
of  the  game  markets  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  the  systematic  feeding 
of  game,  and  the  importation  of  several  promising  species  of  game  birds, 
as  the  introduction  of  the  Gray  Partridge,  Capercalzie,  and  the  Black 
Game,  chiefly  to  Grand  Island,  Michigan,  and  of  Mexican  quail  into  North 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  More  attention  is  given  to  game  preserves 
by  several  different  States,  and  several  bird  reservations  were  set  aside 
during  the  year  by  the  United  States. —  J.  A.  A. 
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MUtor  on  Birds  from  SoaUwm  Uiwlo&.>  —  This  p&per  is  an  account 
of  the  birds  collected  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natund  History  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  in  the  coast  and  foothill  region  of  Southern  Sioaloa, 
Mexico,  December  8,  1903,  to  November  5,  1904.  From  the  several 
localities  visited,  ranging  in  altitude  from  50  to  5600  feet,  Mr.  Batty  ob- 
tained a  total  of  1164  specimens,  representing  100  speciCB  and  subspecies. 
As  we  should  expect,  the  list  indicates  that  the  resident  avifauna  of  this 
region  is  mostly  southwest  Mexican;  but  there  appear  many  migrants 
from  the  north,  the  most  notable  of  these,  perhaps,  Cyarwapua  eyanea. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  a  brief  introduction,  gives  various  details  conoemiDg  the 
physiography  of  the  region,  and  follows  with  a  well  annotated  list  of  all 
the  forms  represented  in  ttie  collection.  An  important  feature  is  Hr. 
Batty's  often  extended  notes  on  the  colore  of  the  soft  parts  as  well  as  on 
nesting  and  other  habits.  The  various  critical  notes  concern  principally 
loClogical  points,  and  in  some  cases  are  of  considerable  interest.  The 
unique  laehe  magica  proves  to  be  but  an  abnormal  plumage  of  lacht 
tatiroBlru;  and  Gtaueidium  pkaUtrundea  is  divided  into  two  races,  for  the 
northenunost  of  which  the  name  Glaucidium  j^talanoides  ridgwayi  Sharpe 
is  used.  Two  new  subspecies  are  described:  —  Amiiitis  beryUina  viola 
from  Jalpa,  Sonora,  and  of  somewhat  doubtful  validity;  and  Amazona 
aBnfnmt  nana,  a  depauperate  form  from  Yucatan. —  H.  C.  O. 

Hill«r  on  Birda  from  MorthwMt«ni  Dniuvo.'—  Ehiring  most  of  1903 
—  from  January  19  to  November  26  —  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  collected  birds 
for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  northwestern  Durango, 

at  various  localities  ranging  in  altitude  from  2500  to  8500  feet.  Mr. 
Miller  refers  the  829  specimens  to  132  forms,  and  as  in  bis  previous  paper 
on  Mr.  Batty's  collections,  adds  the  collector's  data  regarding  habits, 
colors  of  bill,  feet,  etc.,  together  with  various  critical  comments  of  his 
own,  which,  although  relating  to  no  new  forms,  are  in  many  cases  note- 
worthy. The  relationships  of  Icterua  abeilUi  are  discussed  at  length,  and 
the  apparently  correct  conclusion  reached  that  it  is  a  subspecies  of  Iclerua 
buUocki.  The  Progne  tvbis  of  Arizona  and  weetem  Texas  is  referred 
unconditionally  to  PTogne  subit  hesperia,  but  after  an  examination  of 
specimens  we  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  since  the  lower 
tail-coverts  are  not  the  only  character  worth  considering,  and  the  birds, 
while  intermediate,  are  nearer  the  typical  race.  The  range  of  Petro- 
chelidon  tum/Tont  Uxchina  is  extended  west  to  Fort  Verde,  Arizona,  on 


it  Birds  Collected  In  Soutbcm  Blnaloa,  Mexico,  by  J.  H.  Batty,  during 
By  Woldron  De  Witt  Miller.    Bullella  Ainer.  Hiu.  Nat.  BIM.,  XXI. 
1»06.  pp.  330-389. 

1  List  of  Blrda  Collected  In  Northweitern  Durango.  Heilco.  by  J.  H.  Batty,  dur- 
ini  1B03.  By  Waldroc  Ve  Wilt  Miller.  Bulletin  Ainer.  Miu.  Nat.  Hist..  XXII, 
1»00,  pp.  161-183. 
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tbe  strengtbof  some  int«rmediatee  between  PelrcKhefwiinl  I.  Ivnifront  and 
P.  I.  melanogagtra. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller,  aeveial  of  the  resident  birds  treated  sre  almost 
exactly  intermediate  between  subspecies  of  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  their  representatives  in  Central  Mexico,  making  determination 
difficult.  There  are  also  many  northern  immigrants  in  the  list.  Cata- 
logues such  as  this  are  of  much  value  to  tbe  student  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution, as  well  as  to  others,  particularly  when  the  identifications  are 
made  with  the  care  that  these  seem  to  have  been.^  H.  C.  O. 


OOBBESPONDEHOE. 
Tha  BpMd  of  Birds. 

EniroRB  or  The  Auk  ': — 

Dear  Svt: —  Tbe  enormous  discrepancy  between  the  speed  assigned  to 
small  birds  by  those  who  have  observed  them  at  night,  through  telescopes, 
and  the  speed  these  same  birds  exhibit  on  ordinary  occasions  seems  to 
require  some  explanation.  Those  who  have  watched  birds  from  a  train  are 
well  aware  that  a  train  moving  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour  will  pass 
most  of  the  smaU  birds  that  chance  to  be  flying  in  the  same  direction, 
while  trains  traveling  not  over  fifty  miles  an  hour  have  been  noted  as 
being  faster  than  ducks.  Ducks  are  celebrated  for  the  speed  of  their 
flight,  and  among  them  the  Old  Squaw  is  especially  rapid;  and  yet  tbe 
itoted  speed  of  ducks  is  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  gunner  would  hardly  credit  a  Quaudy  going  down  wind  with 
more  than  seventy-five  miles  an  hour.  Homing  Pigeons  are  exceptionally 
fast  flyers  and  yet  in  1901  the  record  for  young  birds  flying  a  distance  of 
150  miles  was  made  by  a  score  of  5346  feet  per  minute.  That  this  is 
extremely  rapid  is  shown  by  records  of  2207  and  3249  feet  per  minute  for 
distances  of  from  110  to  150  miles,  the  number  of  birds  participating  being 
from  117  to  269,  In  view  of  these  facts  one  may  be  pardoned  for  suspect- 
ing some  error  in  calculations  that  ascribe  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
milee  per  hour  to  small  birds. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Lucas. 
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Ttaa  Boppowd  Typ«i  In  the  LatnaoMjn  OoUeetloiL 

To  THE  Editors  of  "Tm  Auk':  — 

Dear  Sin:  —  The  last  number  of  '  The  Auk,'  Vol.  XXIH,  pp.  351-353, 
oontaina  a  review  of  our  paper  on  the  Passeres  Tracheophones  in  the  Paris 
Hueeum.  Some  criticisms  referring  to  our  statement  about  the  supposed 
types  in  the  Lafresnaye  collection  (now  in  Boston)  neceesitate  a  few  re- 
marks of  ours. 

First  of  all.  we  should  like  to  Buy  that  ve  never  thought  of  denying  the 
ttcisteoee  of  types  in  the  Lafresnaye  collection,  for  we  arenas  every 
ornithologist  ought  to  be  —  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Lafresnaye  de- 
scribed a  good  many  species  "without  any  association  with  D'Orbigny" 
the  undoubted  types  of  which  are  certainly  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
what  we  said  in  the  introduction  to  our  study,  that  the  remarks  to  which 
Dr.  Allen  (I.  e.  p.  352,  note)  took  exception,  relate  only  to  those  speciea 
which  were  described  by  Lafresnaye  and  D'Orbigny  in  their  joint  papers 
in  the  'Magasin  de  Zoologie'  for  1837  and  1S3S.  With  regard  to  these, 
then  is  no  doubt  that  the  examples  in  the  Paris  Museum  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  actual  types,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  lines. 

Dr.  Allen's  suppoution  that  not  many  of  them  were  indicated  as  suck 
by  the  authors  of  the  species  they  are  alleged  to  represent  is  altogether 
erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  neariy  every  specimen  of  D'Orbigny 's 
collection  —  as  far  as  the  mounted  birds  are  concerned  —  bears,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stand,  the  note  "typede  la  description  I.  c."  in  D'Orbigny's 
own  handwriting,  and  in  every  particular  instance,  the  exact  locality, 
date  of  capture,  number  of  the  collector  and  the  Latin  name  under  which 
it  was  mentioned  in  D'Orbigny's  writing,  are  carefully  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  so-called  "types"  of  Lafresnaye 
and  D'Orbigny  in  the  Boston  Museum  have  been  labelled  as  such  not  by 
Lafresnaye  himself,  but  by  Verreaux,'  and  that  many  of  them  are  without 
any  indication  of  locality '  and  coUector,  Dr,  Allen  informs  us  that  it 
was  Jules  Verreaux  who  catalogued  the  Lafresnaye  collection,  and  adds 
that  be  was  "an  excellent  omithologiBt,  capable  of  doing  the  work  with 
proper  discrimination  through  previous  familiarity  nith  its  contents." 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  work  does  not  give  him  much  credit  as  it 
must  have  been  executed  in  a  rather  cursory  way.  This  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  instances. 

In  the  'Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,'  Vol.  11, 
1889,  p.  243,  Dr.  Allen  declares  Synailaris  frontalia  PeU.  to  be  synonymous 
with  S.  alarm  D'Ori).,   basjog  his  conclusions  upon  three  specimens  in 


in  two  apeciinena  of  Cindodn  {Bull. 
I.  H.,  II,  I88«,  p.  8»>. 
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the  Lofresn&ye  collection,  marked  "SyTiallaxit  aiara  Lafr.  et  D'Orb.  type." 
First  of  all,  this  species  has  never  been  dcBoribad  by  Lafreanaye,  but  hy 
D'Orbigny  (Voyage,  Oiwaux,  p.  246)  who  expreasly  Bays  that  he  orilected 
only  a  single  specimea  of  the  bird  for  which  the  name  S.  axaras  was  sug- 
ge8t«d  if  it  should  turn  out  to  represent  a  distinct  species.  This  very 
example  being  stiU  in  the  Paris  Museum  (cfr.  M#m.  Soc.  Hist.  nat.  Autun, 
XIX,  p.  70),  how  can  there  be  (Are*  types  in  the  Boston  MuseumT  Further- 
more, it  must  be  undenrtood  that  S.  jrotdalis  is  not  known  to  occur  any- 
where in  Bolivia  —  the  specimens  from  that  country,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Sdater,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Hus.,  XV,  p.  41,  belong  to  iS.  griaeiventrit  Allen 
—  though  the  species  might  yet  be  discovered  in  the  plains  of  the  East, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  adjoimng  Brasilian  State  of  Hattogrosso.  The  Faria 
Museum  does  not  possess  any  specimens  from  Moxos  (one  of  D'Orbigny'a 
localities  for  his  'S,  rufieapUla'),  but  there  are  two  collected  in  the  Argen- 
tine province  of  Corrientea  which  are,  indeed,  referaUe  to  iS.  /rontalu. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  supposed  types  in  the  Boston 
Society's  Museum,  if  at  all  collected  by  D.Orbigny,  came  also  from  this 
locality.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Allen  does  not  inform  us  where  and  by 
whom  they  were  obtained. 

In  the  same  periodical,  p.  206,  Dr.  Allen  asserts  that  Mutdeapa  olivacea 
Lafr.  et  D.Orb.  (=  Mtucieapara  boliviaTia  D'Orb.),'  according  to  the 
type  (no.  4686  Lafr,  coll,),  "is  certainly  the  same  as  the  bird  commonly 
recognized  as  Elainea  obacura."  In  the  Paris  Museum,  there  are  two 
well-preserved  skins  with  D'Orbigny'a  original  labels  which,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  bear  the  inscription:  "No.  158,  D'Orbigny,  1834,  Yungas. 
Muscicapara  boliviana  D'Orb. —  D.  219."  These  birds  have  nothing- 
whatever  to  do  with  Elainea  obaeuro,  being  about  half  es  big,  but  repre- 
sent a  species  of  Tyranniacvs  which,  in  1873,  was  redescribed  by  Mr. 
Sdater  under  the  name  of  T,  viridueimut.  One  of  us  tmnfronted  the  types 
of  the  two  species  and  found  them  perfectly  alike.  The  dimensions  given 
by  D'Orbigny  (Voyage,  Ois.,  p.  328:  wing  55;  tail  44;  total  length  128 
mm.)  alone,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  account  can  only  refer  to  the 
Tyranniaeue.  It  follows  that  the  specimen  of  Elainea  obscura  in  the 
Boston  Museum  is  quite  incorrectly  labelled  as  the  type  of  M.  boHvuma. 

As  a  third  example  may  be  cited  the  following.  According  to  Mr. 
Ridgway  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  X,  pp.  494,  495)  there  are  two  so-called 
"types"  of  Dendrociixcla  mervia  "Lafr."  in  the  Lafreenaye  collection. 
One  of  them  proved  to  belong  to  the  species  in  question  white  the  other 
was  found  to  represent  a  widely  different  form,  viz.  Dendrocintla  olivat^ea 
{afrttnayti  Ridgw.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  of  them  can  be 
the  type  of  £).  mn-uja  which  was  described,  as  long  ago  as  1820,  by  Lichten- 

'  As  a  curiosity  11  may  be  mentioned  bere  ihai  these  two  references  occur  three 
times  In  Vol.  XIV  of  the  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Uuseum.  First  In  the  synonymy  of  PKvU 
bimviat  hrtviroiiria  (p.  121),  secondly  as  the  orl^nsl  deacriptfons  of  Tvrannittus 
Mivianvt  (p.  134),  and  thirdly  ssdoubdul  synonyms  of  Elainea  abaeara  (p.  lE2)ltt 
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stein  from  a  Cayenne  specimen  in  the  Berlin  MuBewn  where  it  has  been 
examined  by  ooB  of  us.  Omrremark':  "quelquea-unsdeces  types,  perdus 
au  milieu  d'une  maBse  de  spteimens,  ne  portaient  que  les  indications  du 
voyageur,  sans  nom  scientifique"  refers  to  some  of  D'Orbigny's  tkim  on 
the  labela  of  which  no  Latin  name  was  to  be  found.'  Among  the  Ttacheo- 
phoQie  there  were  but  four  such  epecimeos  which,  however,  we  had  no 
difficulty  to  ascertaining  to  be  the  tj^pea  of  AnabaUi  rufieaudatut,  A. 
gutturalia.  A,  eertkioidet  and  Upucerthta  ntjrro/unuisa.  Our  reasons  for 
these  identifications  are  fully  explained  I.  e. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  birds  described  by  Lafresnaye 
alone,  and  by  O.  des  Hurs,  which  are  dealt  with  in  our  paper.  First,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  collection  of  Count  Castelnau'e 
expedition  to  South  America  was  deposited  in  the  Paris  Museum  where, 
consequently,  all  the  types  of  the  'Voyage  dans  I'Ajn^rique  du  Sud' 
remained.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  strange  that  those  of  DendrcrnuuwiiticUtt 
Des  Murs  {not  Lafresnaye)  should  be  in  the  Boston  Museum,  yet  Mr. 
Elliot  (Auk,  1890,  p.  169)  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say:  "I  do  not  mean  to 
argue  that  D.  weddellii  is  not  represented  in  the  Paris  Museum,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  specimen  there  is  rightly  labeQed  as  the  type  of  the  spe- 
cies." This  statement  is  made  on  account  of  there  being  two  mounted 
birds  in  the  Lafresnaye  collection  labelled  as  types!  Against  this,  we  have 
to  say  that  the  Paris  Museum  possesses  two  adult  birds  of  D.  vxddeUii 
which  are  marked  by  Des  Mure  himself  —  the  actual  describer  of  the  species 
—  as  "les  types  de  la  description  dans  Touvrage  de  M.  Castelnau,  p.  40," 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  whatever  as  to  which  specimens  are 
the  real  types.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  certain  that  the  examples  in 
the  Lafresnaye  collection  were  obtained  by  Castelnau's  expedition,  and 
unfortunately  Mr.  Elliot  does  not  inform  us  about  this  all-important  point. 

Of  the  species  described  by  Lafresnaye  alone  thi«e,  namely:  DendTexe- 
tagU*  deviUei,  Dendromis  dorbignyana  and  XipluxolapUt  timplieirept  need 
no  further  comment,  being  accredited  in  the  original  descriptions  to  the 
Paris  Museum.  StWosomu*  amaamut  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Count  Castelnau.  Moreover,  on  the  stand  of  both  specimens  in  the  French 
National  Collection,  there  is  a  note  from  Des  Mura'  hand:  "  cet  exemplaire 
portait  dela  main  de  M.  de  Lafresnaye  SiUiMiMnw amotontu  Lafr.  Type." 
The  same  applies  to  DendromU  ob»oUta  muUigiittaia  (Lafr.). 

With  rc^rd  to  Naaica  guOaloides,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  account 
in  the  M^moires  Sec.  Hist.  Nat.  Autun,  XIX,  p.  99,  where  our  reasons 
for  considering  the  specimen  from  the  Castelnau  expedition  as  the  type, 
are  explicitly  stated,  and  we  cannot  admit  that  it  has  only  been  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Lafresnaye,  as  the  locality  Lorette  is  given  in  the   first 


11  attached  to  tb« 
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place.  It  i8,^howeTer,  of  very  little  importftnce  whether  the  re&l  type 
U  ia  Paris  or  id  Boston,  for  we  have,  we  think,  conclusively  shown  that 
the  specimens  with  a  short,  blackish  bill  are  but  the  young  of  the  long- 
billed  D.  rottripaUent.  That  Mr.  Elliot  did  not  recognize  the  example 
in  the  Lafresnaye  collection  as  a  young  bird,  is  not  at  all  surprising  as  his 
material,  when  writing  the  review  of  the  genus  Dendromit,  was  evidently 
altogether  unsatisfactory. 

It  is,  we  believe,  sufficiently  decnoDstrated  in  the  fencing  lines  that 
the  labeling  of  the  Lafreanaye  collection  ha£  not  been  done  with  proper 
<liscriimnatioD  ').  and  from  the  fact  that  specimens  are  marked  "types," 
it  does  not  always  follow  that  they  are  really  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
such.  We  may  conclude  these  remarks  by  saying  that  we  have  not  been 
led  by  the  intention  "of  disparaging  the  good  nameof  another  institution," 
but  we  deemed  it  a  duty  to  call  attention  to  obvious  errors,  in  order  to 
prevent  in  future  similar  mistakes  as  those  which  have  resulted  from 
wrongly  labelled  specimens  in  the  case  of  Synallaiie  aiara  and  Mtttcir 
capara  Miviana.  We  express  the  hope  that  our  American  fellow-workers 
will  take  up  the  matter  and  that  they  may  enlighten  ua  about  the  way 
in  which  the  supposed  types  in  the  Lafreanaye  collection  are  labelled, 
by  whom  they  are  marked  as  typee,  and  about  the  exact  data  on  the  origi- 
nal labels  of  the  collectors  if  such  are  extant,  as  we  propose  to  doshortly 
in  a  paper  on  the  specimens  in  the  Paris  Museum. 
Very  truly  yours, 

De.  a.  MtxtoAtrx, 
C.  E.  Heluutr. 

[The  for^ioing  communication  from  the  authors  of  the '  Passerea  Tracheo- 
pbones'  of  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  a  most  n-elcome  con- 
tribution to  the  pages  of  'The  Auk.'  Hod  the  explicit  information  now 
conveyed  been  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  series  of  papers  reviewed 
in  the  preceding  isaue  of  this  Jounul  (anlea,  p.  351)  there  would  have  been 
no  basis  for  the  strictures  referred  to  above.  As  a  result  of  them  we  have 
now  information  all  ornithologists  interested  in  the  South  American  omis 
will  be  grateful  for,  presented  as  it  is  in  such  a  commendable  spirit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  fully  equipped  for  the  task  nill  soon  go 
over  the  types  in  the  Lafreanaye  Collection  in  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History  and  make  known  their  real  status  and  history,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible. —  J.  A.  A.] 

1  Ctr.  also  Salvia's  remarks  tn  "The  Ibis,'  13T4,  p.  3S1. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

Renrt  Baker  Tristram,  Canon  of  Durhaiti,  a  Correspoiidiiig  Fellow 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Durham,  Eng- 
land, March  8,  1906,  at  the  age  of  83  yt&rs  and  10  months.  He  was  bom 
at  E^ngham,  near  Alnwick,  May  II,  1822,  and  waa  graduated  from  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford,  in  1844,  and  became  Canon  of  Durham  in  1S73.  He 
was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1845,  and  a  priest  in  1846;  owing  to  ill  health, 
"  he  was  ordered  abroad,  and  passed  two  years  (1847-1849)  as  naval  and 
military  chaplain  in  Bennuda." 

In  1865-1857  he  spent  two  winters  in  Algeria,  and  in  1858  made  his  Bret 
journey  to  Palestine,  which  country  he  many  times  revisited,  his  last  visit 
being  made  in  1897.  Although  distinguished  as  an  ornithologist,  and 
especially  as  an  authority  on  the  birds  of  Palestine,  he  was  also  the  author 
of  several  books  of  travel  and  general  works  on  Palestine,  including  its 
fauna  and  flora,  geography,  geology,  etc.  But  his  ortiithological  interest 
was  not  restricted  to  a  single  region,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  large  general 
collection  of  birds,  which,  when  turned  over  to  the  Free  Public  Museums 
of  Liverpool  in  1896,  numbered  20,000  specimens,  referable  to  6000  spe- 
cies, and  contained  ISO  types.  About  the  same  time  his  large  collection 
of  eggs  "was  disposed  of  to  the  late  Philip  Crowley,  of  Waddon  House,  Croy- 
don," and  on  Crowley's  death,  in  1001,  became  the  property  of  the  British 
Museum.  Hedid  not,  however,  cease  collecting,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  amassed  a  second  collection  of  nearly  6000  specimens,  notably 
rich  in  oceanic  and  other  rare  birds,  and  which  has  recently  been  pu:^ 
chased  by  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Canon  Tristram  was  one  of  the  Founders  and  original  Members  of  the 
British  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  throughout  his  subsequent  life  was  a 
frequent  contributor  of  valuable  papers  to  'The  Ibis,'  and  to  other  natu- 
ral history  journals.  His  principal  works,  based  on  his  explorations,  are 
'The  Great  Sahara:  Wanderings  South  of  the  Atlas  Mountains'  (1800); 
'The  Land  of  Israel;  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Palestine,  undertaken  with 
special  reference  to  its  physical  character'  (1865);  'The  Land  of  Moab* 
(1873);  'The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine  '  (1884). 

Victor  Patio,  a  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  American  Ornithologist's 
Union,  whose  death  has  already  been  announced  in  this  journal  {aiilea, 
p.  356],  was  a  leading  authority  on  the  vertebrate  fauna  of  Switzerland, 
being  the  author  of  the  'Faune  des  Vert^br^s  de  la  Suisse,'  the  second 
volume  of  which,  issued  in  two  parts  (1800  and  1904)  in  quarto,  and  em- 
bracing nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  text  and  many  text  illustrations,  is 
devoted  to  the  birds  of  Switzerland.  He  was  bom  in  Geneva  in  1838,  and 
appears  to  have  spent  most  of  bis  life  in  Switzerland,  where  he  received 
his  preliminary  education,  and  later  studied  at  the  Univetsitiea  of  Berlin 
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and  LMpsig  and  at  tbe  Jatdin  des  Plaotes  in  Paris.  His  graduating  theda 
for  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Leipzig  was  entitled  '  De  Avium 
corpore  pneuinati(»,'  and  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1860.  In  1866  he 
published  an  extended  memoir  on  the  structure  and  coloration  of  feathers 
{'  Dea  diveraes  modifJcations  dans  les  Forma  et  la  Coloration  des  Plumes'). 
While  in  seme  respects  it  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  his 
concluuoDS  respecting  changes  of  color  within  the  mature  feather  were 
based  almost  wholly  on  groundless  hypotheses.'  He  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Saci£t4  Omjthologique  Suisse,  and  published  many  notes 
and  papers  in  its  'Bulletin,'  in  tbe  'M^moires'  of  the  Soci*t6  de  Physique 
et  d'  Histoire  Naturetle  de  Genive,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Swiss  Commission  on  the  Phylloxera  pest,  and  devoted  much  time 
to  its  study.  He  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  British  Omithol- 
ogista'  Union  in  1872,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Omithol- 
ogjste'  Union  in  1884,  and  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  in  18B4. 
He  was  also  the  recipient  of  many  orders  and  decorations  from  various 
European  countries,  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  science. 

Mna.  Edward  Robis'S,  an  Associate  of  the  American  Ornithologist's 
Union,  and  Secretary  of  the  Pennaylvania  Audubon  Society,  died  at  her 
home  in  PhiUdelphia,  July  2.  1906.  In  'Bird-Lore'  (VllI,  1906,  p. 
142)  we  find  the  following  tribute  to  her  memory: 

"  To  all  who  knew  Mrs.  Robins,  her  work  in  behalf  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals is  familiar.  Ten  years  ago,  entirely  through  her  energy,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Audubon  Society  was  established  at  a  time  when  only  one  other 
organization  of  the  kind  was  in  existence,  and  sbe  continued  at^vely  in 
charge  of  its  work  until  failing  health  compelled  her  to  relinquish  it. 
Mrs.  Robins  was  also  active  in  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  was  President  of  the  Spencer  Baiid 
Ornithological  Club.— W.  8." 

Tbk  July  (1906)  number  of  the  'Journal  far  Omithologie '  contains  (pp. 
329-358)  Herman  Scbalow's  memorial  address  on  the  late  Dr.  Jean  Cabanis, 
which  was  read  at  the  March  session  of  the  Deutchen  Omitbologiscben 
Geeellschaft.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Cabania,  and  a  list  of 
hia  published  ornithological  writings.  The  titles  number  168,  and  cover 
the  period  1S4S  to  1892.  The  brief  annotations  consist  chiefly  of  the 
names  of  the  new  genera  and  species  described,  the  former  numbering  216 
and  the  latter  422.  Onegenus  and  23  species  have  been  named  inCabanis's 
honor  by  other  ornithologists.  Tbe  biography,  with  ita  bibliographical 
supplement,  fonns  a  valuable  tribute  from  a  devoted  pupil  to  his  master, 

"The  Condob'  states  (VIII.  July,  1906,  p.  101)  that  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety of  CalifoTTtia  was  organized  at  Los  Angeles,  May  31,  1906,  with  the 

<  Ct-  Bull.  Am.  yus.  Nal.  Bisl.,  VIII.  1896.  pp.  36-S8. 
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foUowiog  officers:  President,  David  Starr  Jordan;  Vice-Presidents,  Prof. 

C.  F.  Holder  and  Dr.  F.  W.  D"  Evelyn;  Secretary.  W.  Scott  Way.  This 
State  organitation  will  have  aupervigion  of  the  local  Audubon  societiea, 
and  will  cooperate  with  the  National  Asaociation  of  Audubon  Societies  in 
the  woric  ot  bird  proloction. 

A  BEQUEST  of  S100,000  has  been  left  to  the  National  Assodation  of  Audu- 
bon Societiea  by  the  nill  of  the  late  AlbeH  Willcox  of  New  Vorit  City,  who 
before  his  death,  Auguat  13,  1906,  had  beena  liberal  contributor  to  thefunds 
ot  the  National  Association.  The  Association  ia  thus  provided  with  greatly 
needed  funds  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  its  urgent  work,  and 
with  the  nucleus  for  a  permanent  endowment.  There  is  need,  however, 
for  further  increase  of  funds,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  bequests  may 
follow.    The  present  gift  is  especially  opportune. 

The  Seventh  International  Zodlogical  Congress  will  meet  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  August  or  September,  1907,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Agaasiz,  according  to  the  announc^ement  made  in  the  preliminary 
notice  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  aays  further: 

The  armngements  for  the  Seventh  Congress  are  in  charge  of  a  committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists,  consisting  of  Measra.  Alexander 
Agassiz,  chairman;  Samuel  Henshaw,  secretary;  W.  K,  Brooks,  H.  C. 
Bumpus,  E.  G.  Conklin,  C.  B.  Davenport,  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  L.  0.  Howard, 

D.  S.  Jordan,  J.  S.  Kingsiey,  F,  R.  LilUe,  E.  L.  Mark,  C.  S.  Minot.  T.  H. 
Morgan,  H.  F.  Osbom,  G,  H,  Parker,  R,  Rathbun,  J.  Reighard,  W.  E. 
Ritter.  W.  T,  Sedgu-ick.  C.  W.  Stiles,  A.  E.  VerriU.  C.  O.  Whitman,  E.  B. 
Wilson,  and  R.  R.  Wright. 

The  meetings  nill  open  in  Boston,  where  the  scientific  sessions  will  be 
held,  and  from  which  excursions  will  be  made  to  Harvard  University  and 
to  other  points  of  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  Boston  meeting  the  Con- 
gress will  proceed  to  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  visiting  the  Station  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
and  the  collecting  grounds  of  the  adjacent  seacoast.  The  journey  to  New 
York  will  be  by  sea  through  Long  Island  Sound,  In  New  York  the  Con- 
gress will  be  entertained  by  Columbia  University,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  and  excursions 
will  be  made  to  Yale  University,  to  Princeton  University,  and  to  the  Car- 
negie Station  for  Experimental  Evolution,  From  New  York  the  mem- 
bers will  proceed  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  Tours  will  be  plaimed 
to  Niagara  Falls,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  Chicago,  and  the  West.  It  is  hoped 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  reduced  transportation  for  members 
of  the  Congress  on  transatlantic  lines  and  on  the  American  routes. 

The  first  formal  circular  announcing  the  preUminary  program  of  the 
Congress  will  be  issued  in  October,  1906, 

The  Executive  Committee  ia  aa  follows:  G.  H.  Parker,  Chairman;  Sam- 
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uel  H^uhaw,  Secretory;  L.  0.  Howard,  J.  S:  Kjngsloy,  E.  L.  Mai^,  H.  F. 
Oebom.  All  inquiriee  should  be  addressed  to  G.  H.  Parker,  Seventh  In- 
ternational Zoological  Congress,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  rooniB  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  Portland,  Maine, 
"on  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving  day." 

The  Twenty-foortb  Annual  Conqresa  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  will  be  held  at  the  U.  S,  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C., 
beginning  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  12,  1906.  The  evening 
session  will  be  for  the  election  of  officers  and  members,  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business,  and  action  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
By-Laws.  Tuesday  and  the  following  days  of  the  session  will  be  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  scientific  papers,  and  will  be  open  to  the 
public.  Members  intending  to  present  communications  are  requested 
to  forward  the  titles  of  their  papers  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  H.  Sage, 
Portland,  Conn.,  so  as  to  reach  him  not  later  than  November  10. 
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Abbot,  John,  unpublished  letter  of, 


Acsathis  brewsteri,  112,  470. 

linaria,  102,  145,  313. 
Accipiter  atricapilluB,  100,  314,  420. 

atricapilluB    atriatulus,    142. 

cooperi,   142,   173,  344,  413, 
420. 

velox,  142,  173,  344,  420. 
Actitis  macularis,  14, 109,  141,  413, 

4S1. 
Actodromas  bairdii,  449. 

fuBcicolliB,  59,  173,  335,  449, 
468. 

maculata,  59,  141,  449. 

minutilla,  59.  141,  449. 
Adams,   Chas.   C,   notice  of   'An 
Ecological   Survey    in    Northern 
Michigan,'  directed  by,  364. 
.£chmopteruB  occidentalis,    139. 
Aedon,  228. 
.fgialitis  meloda,  451. 

tneloda    circumctncta,    273, 
462. 

nivoaa,  384, 452. 

semipalmata,    45,    59,    142, 
451. 
Aerodramua,  474. 
Aeronautes  melanoleucua,  76,  414. 
.£etrelata  hasitata,  443. 
Agelaius  gubemator,  415. 

phaniceuB,  45,  155. 

phceniceus  biyanti,  399. 

phsniceua  caurinus,    146. 

pJuxniceuH   fortis,  346,  422. 

I^oeniceus     neutrslis,     415. 

tricolor,  415. 


Agyrtria  breviroatria,  80. 

Aix  BponBB,,  140,  444. 

Ajajaajaja,  397. 

Alauda  spregudi,  306. 

Alca  torda,  441. 

Allealle,  441. 

Allen,  Francis  H.,  breeding  of  the 
Prairie  Homed  Lark  in  east- 
em  Massachusetts,  101;  pjossible 
breeding  of  Jwux  hyemalit  in 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  103. 

Allen,  J.  A„  the  name  of  the  West- 
em  Sandpiper,  97;  subgenera, 
and     other     matters,     122-125. 

Allenia  apicalis  236. 

Allison,  Andrew,  notes  on  the  birds 
of  Hancock  County,  Miss.,  44- 
47;  notes  from  Hancock  County, 
Miss.,  232.  See  also  Beyer,  Geo. 
E. 

Amaiilis  beryllina  viola,  478. 
graysoni,  388. 

Amaiona  albifrons,  387. 
albifroDS  nana,  478. 
finschi,  387. 
oratrii,  387. 

American  Ornithologists'  Union, 
Twenty-third  Congress  of,  92-96, 
127;  meetings  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Nomenclature  and  Classi- 
fication of  North  American  Birds, 
and  on  the  Revision  of  the  A.  O. 
U.  Code  of  Nomenclature,  125, 
247;  Twenty-fourth  Congress  of, 
487. 

Ammodramus  caudacutus,  65. 
benslowii,  15. 
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msritimus  fisberi,   65-66. 

m&ritimuB  macgUlivrayi,  65, 
228. 

maritimuB  peninsuUe,  60. 

nelsoni,  65. 

nelaoni  Bubvirgatus,  65. 
Ampelia  cedrorum,   46,    146,   233, 

342,  390. 
Amphispiia  belli  neviulenBiH,  422. 

bilineata  deserticoU,  422. 
Aiiabat«a  certhioidee,  482. 

gutturalie,  482. 

ruficaudatua,  482. 
Anu  acuta.  309. 

boscbaa,  140,  219.  444. 

breweri,  308,  310. 

carolioenBia,  309. 

crecca,  309. 

glocitana,  310. 

obscure,  154,  218,  444. 

obscura    rubripes,    50,    315, 
444. 
Aohinga  anhinga,  217, 
Ani,  6,  399. 

Groove-biUed,  6,    106,   371, 

Anser  albifrooa  gambeli,   141,   183, 

453. 
Anthon^r,  A.  W.,  random  notes  on 
Pacific  Coast  Gulls,  129-137; 
where  does  the  Large-billed  Spar- 
row breed?  149-152;  stray  Dotes 
from  Alaska,  179-186. 
Anthus  aquaticus,  300. 

pensilvanicus,  46,  147,  159, 

341,  342. 
pipiena,  304,  307. 
spilonetta,  304. 
spraguei,  232. 
AntrostomUB  carolinensis,  15,  343. 

vocitenjs,  22,  174. 
Aphelocoma  californica,  415. 
califomica  obscura,  415. 
aieberi  arizons,  422. 
woodhousei,  422,  465. 


Aphriia  townsendi,  310. 
Aquila  chirsaitos,  62, 142, 314, 420. 
AnunuB  gigaiit«uB,  231. 
Archibuteo  terrugineiu,  420. 

lagoptu  sancti-johannia,  314. 
Ardea  alba,  310. 

egretta,  310. 

horodiaa,   46,   57,   108,   252- 

262,  383,  413,  419,  447. 
hen>dia«  fanniiu,  141. 
herodias  wardi,  398. 
occidentalis,  307,  397. 
Ardetta  exilia,  14,  447. 

neoiena,  447. 
Arenaria  interpres,   59,  335. 

morinella,  69,  335,  462. 
Amow,  Isaac  F.,  the  Seaside  Spar- 
row nesting  in  bushes,  226. 
Atquatella  maritima,  449. 
Asilus,  229. 
Asio  accipitrinus,  143. 

wilsonianuB,  143,  337,  421. 
AstragalinuB  triatiB,  16, 40, 155. 

tristia  aaJicaniaiiB,  146,  416 
lawrencei,  410. 
pealtria  heeperophilus,  416. 
Astur  fuscus,  208. 
Asturina  plagiata,  386. 
Asyndeemus  torquatus,  144,  421. 
Attilawighti,  471. 
Audubon,   John  James,  letters  of, 
previously  unpublished,  194-209, 
318-334;  a  bibliography  and  no- 
menclator  of    his  ornithological 
works,  298-312. 
Audubon,  John  W.,  his  'Western 
Journal:  1849-1860,"  announced, 
128. 
Audubon  Societies,  National  Asso- 
ciation of.  First  Annual  Meeting, 
126;  bequest  to,  486. 
Auk,  Razoi^biUed,  441. 
Auklet,  Rhinoceros,  139. 
Avocet,  American,  402.  413,  448. 
Aythya  affinia,  140,  383,  446. 
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Aythya  Americana,  140,  444. 
colluis,  140,  445. 
marila,  140,  445. 
valliBneria,   140.  444. 

BiCoLOPBOs  bicolor,  47. 
iaornatUH,  187,  417. 
inoro&tuB  griseus,  424. 
inomatus  rwtrictus,  I8A-1S8. 
wqllweberi,  424. 
Bsilojr,  H.  H.,  ornithological  notes 
from   West«m  Mexico   and  the 
Ires  Mariaa  and  laabella  Islands, 


Bailey,  Vernon,  notice  of  his  '  Birds 
known  to  eat  the  BoU  Weevil,' 
119. 

Baird,  Spencer  P.,  previously  un- 
publiehed  letters  of,  194-209, 
318-334. 

Baldpate,  140,  327,  332,  419. 

Bangs,  Outram,  notice  of  his  papers 
on  Idem*  gvalanenmt  Under- 
wood, and  the  name  of  the  Pan- 
ama Green  Honey  Creeper,  235; 
notice  of  his  'The  Names  of  the 
Paasenger  Pigeon  and  Mourning 
Dove,'  474. 

Barbour,  Robt.,  an  Eskimo  Curlew 
captured  at  »ea,  459, 

Bartramia  longicauda,  59,  277, 
280,  450, 

Batty,  J.  H.,  his  field  work  in  Mex- 
ico for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  Histoiy,  128;  obituary 
of,  356, 

Beard,  Dan,  Long-eared  Owls  resi- 
dent at  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  337. 

Beaupr^,  Edwin,  unusual  nesting 
site  of  the  Black  Duck  Unas 
cbsevra),  218. 

Beebe,  C.  WiUJam,  notice  of  his 
'The  Ostriches  and  their  Allies,' 
114;  notice  of  his  "Two  Bird 
Lovers    in    Mexico,'    115;     the 


European     Lapwing     on     Long 

Island,  N,  Y.,  221;    the  spring 

moult  of  Lara»  atrieUla,  454-456. 

Bergtold,   W.   H,,   concerning  the 

thick-billed  Parrot,  425-428. 
Beyer,  Geo.  E.,  and  Andrew  Allison 
and  Henry  H.  Kopman,  list  of 
the    birds    of    Louisiana,    1-15; 
275-282. 
Bird,  Bee,  399. 

Black,  399,  400. 
Man-o'-War,  372,  375,  382, 

397. 
Molasses,  393. 
Red,  400, 

Red-billed  Tropic,  372,  374, 
375,  378, 
Bishop,    Louis   B,,   the   European 
Turnstone  in  Hassachusetts,  335; 
Uraiiomitra    talviTii   in   Ariaona, 
337;     notes    from    Connecticut, 
344. 
Bitterling,  308. 

Bittern,  American,  56,  141,  446. 
Cory's  Least,  447, 
Least,  190,  447, 
Blackbird,  393,  394. 
Bi  colored,  415. 
Brewer's,  14,  145,  415,  422, 

465. 
Colima  Boat-tailed,  390. 
Common  Crow,  300. 
Florida  Red-winged,  45. 
Northern   Red-winged,    422. 
Red-winged,  5.  155, 
Rusty,  280,  282,  317,  465, 
San  Di^o  Red-winged,  415. 
Tricoloied,  415. 
YeUow-headed,  14,  415,  422. 
Black-^ead,  332. 
Blain,   A.   W.,   Jr.,   the  Michigan 

Ornithological  Qub,  347. 
Blake,    Francis   G,,    winter   record 
for  the  Robin  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
229. 
Bluebird,  8,  12,  47,  327,  347,  468 
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Bluebird,  Chestnut-backed,  425. 
Bluebird,  Mountain,  425. 

Western,  14S,  409,  418. 
Bo&t-tail,  Colima,  390. 
BoboUnk,  280,  281,  461. 
Bob-white,  6,  119,  142. 
Bonasa  umbellus,  336,  459. 
umbellu«  sabini,  142. 
Bonhote,  J.  L.,  and  othen,  notice 
of  'Report  on   the  Immigration 
of  Summer  Residents  [in  England 
and  Walee]  in  the  Spring  of  1905,' 
472. 
Booby,  6. 

Blue-tooted,  369,  375,  379. 
Brewster's,  374,  375,  380. 
BotauruB  lentiginosus,  14,  56,  141, 
446. 
Btellaria,  236. 
Bowdiah,    B.    S.,    some    breeding 
Warblers  of  Deemarest,   N.   J., 
16-19. 
Bowles,  J.  H.,  a  liat  of  the  birds  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  and  vicin- 
ity, 138-148. 
Brachyratnphua  marmoratus,    139. 
Bmdlee,    Thomas    S..    Audubon's 
Shearwater    and   Peale's    Petrel 
breeding  in  Bermuda,  217, 
Braialin,  William  C,  the  Florida 
Gallinule  nesting  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  189-194. 
Brant,  Black,  141. 

White-bellied,  446. 
Branta  bemicla  glaucogaatra,  446. 
canadeoaiB,  315,  446. 
canadensis    hutchinsi,     141, 
446. 


canadensis  occidentolis,  141. 

Breninger,  George  F,,  notice  of 
death  of,  356. 

Brewster,  William,  occurrence  of 
the  Lapwing  (VaneUut  vanellttg) 
and  the  Turkey  Buzzard  (Cath- 
artea    aura)    in    Newfoundland, 


221;  review  of  his  'Birds  of  the 
Cambridge  Region  of  Massachu- 
setu,'  466-470. 
Brown,  Herbert,  the  Water  Turkqr 
and  Tree  Ducks  near  Tucson, 
Arizona,  217. 
Brown,  Nathan  Clifford,  the  Mary- 
land Yellow-throat  and  Bach- 
man's  Finch  near  Camden,  S.  C, 
in  winter,  227;  a  Ruffed  Grouse 
near  Camden,  S.  C,  336;  the 
Titlark  at  Portland,  Me.,  in 
spring,  342;  a  great  flight  of 
Robins  and  Cedar-birds,  342; 
a  new  song,  461. 
Bryant,  Walter  E.,  last  illnees  and 

death  of,  376. 
Bubo   virginianua    pslleecens,    421, 
virginianus  aaturatua,  143, 
virginianus  subarcticus,  469. 
Buffle-head,  140,  332,  445. 
Bull  Bat,  399. 

Bunting,  Black-throat«d,  279. 
Indigo,  9,  156,  278,  282. 
Lark,  423. 
Lazuli,  146,  417. 
Paint«d,  9. 
Snow,  see  Snowflake. 
Bush-Tit,  CaUfomia,  412,  418. 
Lead-colored,  425. 
Puget  Sound,  148. 
Sacramento,  418. 
Buteo  borealis,  23,  45. 

borealis  calurus,    142,    414, 

420. 
harrisi,  307,  310. 
lagopus,  310, 
latissimus  rivieri,  237. 
lineatuB,  173. 
lineatus  alleni,  14,  399. 
platypterus,  14,  173,  344. 
swainsoni.  414. 
vulgaria,  310. 
Butorides  vireecena,    14,   57,   398, 
432-436,  447. 

lanthonyi,  235,  413. 
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Butler,   Amos  W.,   some   not«a  on 

Indiana  birds,  271-274. 
Butorides     virescens    brunnegcens, 


virescens  maculata,  235. 
Buturiin,  S.  A.,  ootice  of  bis  "The 

Breeding-grounds   of   the    Rosy 

GuU,'  348. 
Buiiani,  Turkey,  221.  366,  399. 

Cabanis,  Jean  Louie,  obituary  ofi 
247;  published  writings  of,  485. 
Cacique,  Mexican,  389. 
Calamoapiza  melanocorya,  423. 
CsJcariuH  lapponicus,  314. 

ornatua,  422. 
CalidriB  arenaria,  59,  173,  450. 
California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
destruction  of  ita  collections,  358. 
California  Audubon  Society,  486. 
Ctdlender,  J.  P.,  the  RedpoU  breed- 
ing in  the  Magdalen  Islands,  102. 
Callipepla  c&lifomica,  230. 

californica  vallicola,   230. 

aquamata,  420. 
Calypte  anna,  83,  414. 
Cameron,    E.    S,,    nesting   of   the 
Great  Blue  Heron  in  Montana, 
252-262, 
CampophiluB  imperialis,  426. 
Campyloptems,  79. 
Canvas-back,  140,  444. 
Capeicaliie,  477. 
Caprimulgus  nuttallii,  308,  309. 
Caracara,  Audubon's,  387. 

Trea  Marias,  387. 
Carbo  floridanuB,  307,  309. 
Cardinal,  9,  46,  347. 

Florida,  400. 

Ttcs  Marias,  390. 
Cardinalis,  471. 

cardinalis,  46,  275. 

'  ardinalia  floridanus,  400. 

cardinalis  maris,  390. 
Carduelis,  471. 

310. 


Carduelis  stanleyi,  308. 
yarrellii,  308. 

Carpenter,  Frederic  W.,  an  astrono- 
mical detennination  of  the  heights 
of  birds  during  nocturnal  migra- 
tion, 210-217;  notice  of  hia  paper 
on  the  '  Development  of  the  Ocu- 
lomotor Nerve,'  etc,  237. 

Carpodacus  mexicanus,  390. 

B  frontalis,  416,  422, 


465. 

purpureus  califomicus,  145, 
415. 
Carine  noctua,  346. 
Casaiculus  melanicteruB,  389. 
Cassinia,  see  E>elaware  Valley  Or- 
nithological Qub. 
Cat  question,  the,  in  Australia,  358. 
Catbird.  160,  277,  279,  280,  282. 
Catharista  atrata,  222. 

urubu,  45,  386. 
Cathartes  atratua.  309. 

aura.  46,  142,  221,  309,  385, 
399,  413,  420. 

jota,  309. 
Catberpes    mexicanus    couspersus, 

424,  465. 
Cedar-bird,  342. 
Celeua  elegans  leotaudi,  471. 
Centurus  carolinus,  45,  399. 

elegans,  388. 
Ceophloeus  pileatus,  63. 

pileatus  abieticola,  144. 

scapularia,  388. 
Cepphua  columba,  139,  412. 

grylla,  172,441. 

mandtii,  441. 
Ceratorrhina  monocerata,  139. 

occidentalia,  310. 
Ceratoriiyncha    occidentalia,     310. 
Certhia  familiaris  fusca,   160. 

familiaris   montana,    424. 

familiaris  occidentalia,    148. 
Certhiola  atrata,  394. 

godmani,  394. 

saccharina,  393,  394. 
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Certhiola  wellsi,  395. 
Ceiyle  alcyon,  143,  421. 

cabaniei,  388. 

torqusta,  388. 
Ch&chalaca,  385. 
Ctuetura  cineraicauda,  471. 

dubia,  236. 

fumosa,  472. 

peUgica,  70,  74,  174. 

spinicauda,  471. 

vauxii,   144,  224. 
Chonuea  faaciata  intermedia,   187, 
418. 

fasdata  henshawi,  417. 

fasciata  rufula,  418. 
Charadriua  dominicua,  461. 
Charitooetta  albeola,  140,  445. 
Chat,LoDg-tailed,  147,390,403,417. 

Yellow-breasted,  9,  19,  279. 
Chauielaamus  streperus,  140,  444, 
Chen  cienileacens,  314,  446. 

hyperborea,  219,  314,  453. 

hyperborea  nivalis,  220,  314. 
Cherrie,  Geo.  K.,  notice  of  his  paper 
on   Birds   collected   at   St.   Mat- 
tliews   Cocoa   Estate,    Island   of 
Trinidad,  471. 
Chewink,  347. 
Chibia  worceateri,  236. 
Chickadee,  Black-capped,  313,  347. 

Carolina,  47,  277,  344. 

Chestnut-backed,  148. 

Hudsonian,  178,  313. 

Mountain,  424. 

Oregon,  148. 

SantaCnu,  412,  417. 
Chlorophanea  spiza  exaul,  235. 
Chlorospingus  leotaudi,  471. 
Chondestes  grammacus,  46,   103. 

grammacus    strigatus,    416, 
423. 
Chordeiles  vji^nianus,  64, 144,  390. 

virgjnianus  heeperis,  414. 

acutipenis  texensis,  388. 
Chrysolampis  moschitus,  82. 


Chuck-wiU's-widow,  279,  281,  343, 

364. 
Cinclus  araericanuB,  304.  311. 
mexicanus,  108,  147. 
mortoni,  304,  308,  311. 
Bcfaulzi.  111. 

townsendi,  303,  308,  311, 
Cinclus,    geographical    distribution 

of.  111. 
Circus  hudaooiue,  142,  413,  420. 
Cisailopha    san-blasiana    ean-blad- 

ana,  389. 
Cistothorus  steltaris,  47. 
Clangula  clangula  americana,   140, 
173,  445. 
islandica,  445. 
vidgaris,  310. 
Clark.    Austin    U.,    notice    of   his 
"Birds  of  the  Southern  Lesser  An- 
tilles,'    113;     the    West-Indian 
black  forms  of  the  genus  Csrebo, 


Clark,  Hubert  Lyman,  the  feather 
tracts  of  Swifts  and  Humming- 
birds, 68-91. 
Clarke,  Wm.  Eagle,  notice  of  his 
"The  Birds  of  the  South  Orkney 
Islands,' 350. 
Coceoborus  cieruleus,  207. 
Coccothraustea    vespertinus    mon- 

tanua,  465. 
Coccyius  americanuB,  14,  22,  300. 
americanus  occidentalis,  143. 
erythrophthalmus,  300. 
minor,  399. 
minor  vincentia,  114. 
sp.,  174, 
Cceligena  clementim,  83. 
Cixreba  atrata,  392,  393,  394,  395. 
luteola,  304. 
aaccharina,  393,  394. 
nellai,  392,  393,  395. 
CtBTeba,  West  Indian  black  forma 

of,  392-395. 
Cobptes  auratus,  46,  232. 
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ColapteB  safer  colUris,  144, 414, 421. 

cafer  satunitior,  144. 
Colinua  vitginiuiuB,  142. 
CoUocalk,  474. 

spodiopygft,  72. 

ep.,  72. 
Cdumba  candinensis,  474. 

fasciata,  142,  420. 

flavirostria,  385. 

flavirostris  madrensis,  386. 

leuco«ephala,  308. 

macroun,  474. 

margiiiata,  474. 

migratoria,  474, 

tnideauii,  309. 
Columbigallina    passerina    exigua, 
236. 

passerina    pallescena,    386. 

paaserina  terrestris,  309. 
Colymbua  arcticuB,  310. 

auritus.  139,  441. 

glacialis,  367. 

holbceUi,  139,  314,  440. 

richardsoni,  304,  308. 
CompaothlypiB  americana,  157.  465. 
«,  174. 
la  ramelins,  24. 
Condor,  Caliromia,  408,  409. 
Contbpiu  richardsonii,  144,  415. 

virens,  20,  154. 
Conurus  caniculatus,  388. 
Cooke,    Wells    W„    Swallow-tailed 
Flycatcher    (Mueeivora   /orfieala) 
in    New    Bninewick,    460;     the 
Birda  of  Wyoming:    some  cor- 
rections, 464. 
Coolidge,    P.    T.,    notea    on    the 

Screech  Owl,  48-55. 
Coot,  American,  141,  100,  193,  367, 
383,  413,  448. 

Sea,  314. 
Connorant,  443. 

Baird's,  137,  413. 

Brandt's,  132,  137,  140,  412. 

Double-crested,  274,  443. 


Comoi&nt,  Farralone,  132,  137. 


White-creeted,  140. 


brachyrhyncboB,     4S,      109, 
145,  175. 

brachyrfaynchos  heeperie,  416. 

brachyrhynchos  pascuus,  390. 

cacolotl,  319. 

caurinufl,  146. 

oolumbianus,  310. 

corax  principalia,   173,  313. 

coraz    sinuatus,    173,    313, 
415,  422. 

ciyptoleucuB.  422. 

mexicanuB,  389. 

ossifragus,  45. 
Cowbird,  8,  9,  145,  277,  422. 

Bronzed,  389. 
Cowheen,  446. 
Crane,  Little  Brown,  183. 

Sandhill,  141,  447. 

Whooping,  439. 
Creeper,  Brown,  10,  160. 

Rocky  Mountain,  424. 

Tawny,  148. 
Creepers,  Black  West  Indian  Honey, 


Crossbill,  American,  145,  176,  313, 
339. 

White-winged,  176,  339. 
Crotophaga  ani,  4,  399. 

Bulciroatria,  4,  106,  388. 
Crow,  American,  45,  109,  146,  175. 

California,  416. 

Carrion,  360. 

Fish,  45. 

Florida,  399. 

Mexican,  389, 

NoHhnest,   145. 

Rain,  399. 
Crow  Roost,  change  in  location  of  a, 

429-431. 
Crymophilus  fulicarius,  106, 220, 448. 
Ciyptoglaux  acadica,  100,  337,  344. 
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Cryptoglaux  ftcadicft  bcoUb,  143. 
CeOrgey,  TituB,  notice  of  his  'Onu- 
thologiscbe  Fragmente  aus  den 
Handachriften  von  Johann  Sola- 
mon  PeWnyi,'  116. 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  300. 

California,  143. 

Mangrove,  e,  399. 

VeUow-billed,    9,    22,    279, 
2S2,  300. 
CuculuB  canoruB,  346. 
Curtev,  Briatle-thighed,  184. 

Eskimo,  61,  274,  451,  4S9. 

Hudsonian,    142,    173,    384, 
451. 

Long-bUled,  59,  4S3. 

Pink,  397, 
Curruca,  229. 

Cyanerpee  csrulea  trinitatis,  471. 
CyanocephaluB  cy anocephalua,  422. 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  45. 

Btelleri,  145. 

stelleri  annect«iu,  109. 

Bt«lleri  carbonacea,  415.     , 

stelleri  diademata,  422. 
CjranoBpiza  amcena,  146,  417. 

cyanea,  156,  478. 
Cygnus  passmori,  446. 
Cypcelus  vauxi,  225. 
CVpaeli,  pteryloaia  of,  70-77,  244. 
C^paeloides  niger,  71,  75, 

niger  borealis,  144. 
Cypselus  apus,  72.  77. 

vauxii,  224. 

Dacnis  protonotariiu,  300. 

Dafita  acuU,  140,  413,  444. 

Darter,  367. 

Dawson,  W.  Leon,  Chcfttira  vauxi: 
a  correction,  224;  announcement 
of  his  work  "The  Birds  of  Wash- 
ington,' 359. 

Deane,  Ruthven,  a  northern  record 
for  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite 
{Elanoidea  forfUaltuf)  in  Wiscon- 


sin,  100;  another  large  flight  of 
Snowy  Owls,  100;  unpublished 
letters  of  John  James  Audubon 
and  Spencer  F.  Baird.  194-209, 
318-334;  Great  Gray  Owl  (Seo- 
tiaptex  cinerra)  in  Minnesota, 
222;  unusual  abundance  of  the 
Snowy  Owl,  283-298. 
Delaware  Valley  Ornithological 
Qub,  review  of  Proceedings  of, 
242. 
DendragopuB  canadensiB,  313. 

obecurus  fuliginoeus.   142. 
Dendraxetastes  devillei,  482. 
Dendrocincla,  114, 

anabatina,  114. 
merula,  481. 
olivacea  lafreeuayei,  481. 
Dendrocygna  autumnalis,  218. 

fulva,  218. 
Dendroica  sstiva,  17,  22,  24,  147. 
lestiva  brewsteri,  417. 
KBtiva  sonorana,  424. 
auduboni,  147,  230,  390, 424, 

465. 
auduboni  nigrifrons,  230. 
blackbumite,  24,  158. 
cfenileecens,  22,  24. 
castanea,  20,  24,  157,  174. 
cerulea,  24. 
ooronata,  15,  23,  24,  46,  147, 

157. 
discolor,  105. 
dominica,  158. 
maculosa,  24,  157. 
nigresceoB,  147,  424. 
occidentalis,  147. 
palmarum,  IS,  23,  24,  158, 

346. 
palmarum  hypocluyaea,  46, 

158. 
pensylvanica,  17,  24,  157. 
striata,  20,  23,  24,  157. 
tigrina,  105. 
townsendi,  147. 
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Dendroica  vigorsii,  15,  46,  273,  275. 

vireuB,  15,  17,  24,  158. 
DendromaneH,  114. 
Deadn>i4iiB  dorbignynna,  482. 

obsolete   multiguttsta,  482. 

Tostripallens,  483. 

weddellii,  482. 
Dickcisael,  9. 
Diomedea  fuaca,  307. 

nigripea,  308. 
Dipper,  Americsn,  108,  147. 
Dippers,  g«ogtsphical  distribution 

of,  til. 
Doiichonyx  orysivonis,  461. 
Dove,  39S. 

Florida,  399. 

Mexican  Ground,  385. 

MourniDg,  13,  45,  142,  336, 
3S5,  399,  413,  420,  474. 

Tobacco,  399. 

Wbite-winged,  6,  385. 
Dovekie,  314,  441. 
Dowitcber,  7,  449. 

Long-billed,  141,  449. 
DiTobates  borealts,  14,  45,  62. 

maynardi,  163,  169. 

maynardi  piger,  169. 

pubescens,  45,  101. 

pubeecens  gairdneri,  143. 

pubescens  turati,  414. 

scalaris  baJrdi,  421. 

scalane  graysoni,  388. 

villosuB,  164-171,  266. 

villosua  auduboni,  45,   163, 
167, 171. 

villosus    barrisi,    143,    163, 

168.  171,  266. 

viUosuB  hyloscopus,  167, 17J, 

266,  414,  421. 
villosuB     intenuedius,     163, 

169,  266. 

villosua  jardini,  168,   266. 
villosua  leucooielas,  163,  166, 

171,  265. 
villosua  moDticoIa,  163,  168, 

171. 


Diyobates  villosua  piger,  163,  169. 
Duck,  American  Scaup,  140. 
Autumnal  Tree,  21S. 
Black.   154,  218,  315,  332, 

444. 
Canvas-back,  140. 
Pulvoua  Tree,  218. 
Hartequin,  140,  44S. 
Lesser  Scaup,  140,  383.  445. 
Long-tailed,  7,  314. 
Masked,  335. 
Old-aquaw,  140. 
Pintail,  7, 140,  413. 
Redhead,  140. 
Red-legged  Black,  56,  444. 
Ring-necked.  140,  332,  445. 
Ruddy,  332,  446. 
Scaup.  203.  445. 
South-southerly.  332. 
Summer,  332. 
Wood,  140,  444. 
Dunlin.  American,  273. 
Dwight,  Jonathan.  Jr.,  status  and 
plumagea  of  the   White-winged 
Gulls  of  the  genua  Lanu,  26-43; 
firat  capture  of  Townsend'a  Soli- 
taire   {Myadestes    towruendi)    on 
Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  IDS; 
Dyche,  L.  L..  the  Red  Pbalarope 
(fJtT/mophUut  fvlicarim),  a  new 
bird  for  the  Kansas  list,  220. 
Dyke,  Arthur  C.,  neat  of  Saw-whet 
Owl  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  237. 
Dyaithanmus  aSnis  andrei.  471. 

Eaolb,  Bald,  222. 

Golden,   62,    142,   258,   314, 
420. 

Northern  Bald,  143. 
Ectopistes  macroura,  475. 

migratorius.  61.  273. 
Edoliisoma  elusum,  236. 
Egret,  American,  383,  447,  457. 

Reddish,  7. 
Egietta  candidisaima.  14. 
Eider,  American,  314,  453. 
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Eider,  King,  44S. 

Pacific,  140. 
Elfrig,  C.  W.  G.,  iiot«B  on  some 
northern    birds,    313-318. 
Elainea  obacura,  481. 
EUnoides  forficatus,  62, 100. 
ElanuB  leucurua,  14. 
Emberita  americana,  310. 
bairdit,  309. 
gnuninea,  311. 
henelowii,  307. 
leconteii,  309. 
omata,  310. 
paUida,  312. 
shattuckii,  300. 
townsendii,  112,  307. 
(Zonotrichia)  gracilis,  474. 
Empidonox  acsdicus,  105. 
diScilia,  144. 
flaviventris,  195. 
hammondi,  144. 
miniimiB,  174,  195. 
traillii,  144. 

traillii  alnorum,  195,  ^5. 
vireecens,  154,  19S. 
wrightii,  421. 
Ereunetea  m&uri,  98. 

occidentalia,    58,    97,    141, 

384,  450. 
pusillus,  59,  449. 
Erismatura  jamaicenaia,  446. 
Erithacus,  229. 
Erolia  femiginea.  449. 
Estabrook,    A.    H.,    the    English 

Sparrow  Problem,  246. 
Eucephala  csruleo-larvata,  80. 
Eugenes  fulgens,  82. 
Euphagus  carolinua,  45,  317. 

cyanocephalus,    145,    415, 
422. 
EuBtis,  R.  S„  nesting  of  the  Junco 
in  eastern  Massachusetts,  103. 

Falco  bachmanii,  308. 

columbarius,  143,  304,  386. 
columbarius  auckleyi,  143. 


Falco  feldiggt.  117. 
harlani,  307. 
byemalis,  304. 
ialandicus,  304,  309. 
Ubradon,  303,  304,  307, 309. 
lagopus,  310. 
lineatus,  304. 
peregrinus  anatum,  90,  143, 

341. 
richardsoni,  420. 
aacer,  U7. 
sparveriua,  45,  387. 
sparveriuB  phalcena,  143, 414, 

420. 
■tanleii,  300. 
Btanleyi,  306,  309. 
temerariuB,  304,  307. 
washingtonii.  306. 
Falcon,  Pei^rine.  258. 
Fatio,    Victor,     announcement   of 

death  of,  356;  obituary  of,  484. 
Finch,  Bachman'B,  227,  341. 
Brown,  311. 

California  Purple.  14S,  41S. 
House,  390,  407,  416,  422. 
Pine,  see  Siskin. 
Purple,  10,  468. 
Townsend's,  300. 
Fisher,    Walter   K.,    a   auggeation, 

245. 
Flamingo,  American,  397. 
Fleming.    James    H.,    an    Arctic 
record  for  the  American  White 
Pelican,  218;  Chuck-will's  widow 
and    Mockingbird    in    Ontario, 
343;  Birds  of  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Part  1,  Water  Birds,  437-453. 
Flicker.    Golden-winged,    45,    232, 
347. 
Northwestern,  144. 
Red-shafted,   144,  403,  409, 
414,  421. 
Florida  cterulea,  14.  57,  398. 
Floriauga  mellivora,  69,  79. 
Flycatcher,  Alder,  235. 

Aah-throaMd,  144,  414,  421. 
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Flycatcher,  Beardless,  460. 

Created,  9,  13,  278. 

Derby,  389. 

Green-crested,  13,  154,  278. 

Hammond's,  144. 

Lawrence's,  389. 

Least.  281,  468. 

LitUe  Tyrant,  198,  199. 

OlivoceoUH,  389. 

Olive-sided,  144,  316. 

Small-headed,  312. 

Swallow-toiled,  14,  460. 

Traill's,  144,  281,  321. 

VenniUon,  422. 

Western,  144. 

Wright's,  421. 

YeUow-bellied,    196,    206, 
208. 
Fowler,  Henry  W.,  birds  observed 

in  the  Florida  Keys,  396-400. 
Fregato  aquila,  382,  397. 
Frinca  townsendi,  303.  307,  310. 
Fringilla 


Fringilla  townsendi,  310,  312. 
Fulica  americana,  14,  141,  193,  383, 

413,  448. 
Fulipila  dangula,  310. 

dispar,  316. 

gUcialis,  207. 

mania,  320. 

rufitorques,  320. 

stelleri,  310. 

Gadwall,  140,  444. 
GaleoBcoptee  carolinensis,  160. 
Gallinago  delicata,  14,  141,  448. 
GaUinula  galeata,  14,  189-194,  413, 

448. 
Gallinule,  Cinereous,  367. 

Florida,   189-194,  413,  448. 

Purple,  367,  448. 
Gannet,  173,  274,  443. 
Gauldin,  398. 
Gavia  adarosi,  304. 

arctica,  452. 

imber,  139,  441. 

lunune,  139,  314,  441. 


borealis,  310. 

chlorur»,  308. 

Geothlypis  Philadelphia,  22,  24. 

ciuerea,  308. 

trichas,  275. 

ccerulea,  309. 

trichasariwla,  147,  417. 

corulea,  309. 

trichas  brachidactyla,  18,  20 

frontalis,  310. 

23,  24,  345. 

granunaca.  312. 

trichas  ignota,  46,  227. 

harrisi,  309. 

iliaca,  312. 

tolraiei,  147. 

laponica,  310. 

lapponica,  310. 

veneiuelenaU,  472, 

leucophrys,   207, 

Glaucidium    gnoma    califomicum 

lincolnii,  307. 

143. 

macgillivrayi,  308. 

phalffinoides.  387,  478. 

Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray,  6, 160,  278 

mexicana,  310. 

Western,  425. 

mortoni,  308. 

Godwit,  Hudsonian,  335,  460. 

pealtria.  310. 

Marbled,  59,  450. 

spaltria.  310. 

tephrocotia,  310. 

445. 

,Goo<^le 


soo 


Qolden-ejre,  Barrow's,  445. 
Goldfinch,  Americftn,  46,  155,  2S2. 

Green-backed,  187,  416. 

Lawrence,  407,  416. 

Willow,  145,  187.  416. 
Qooae,     Americaii     White-fronted, 
141,  453. 

BltM,  446. 

Blue  Snow,  314. 

Canada,  446. 

Hutchins'a,  141,  446. 

Leaser  Snow,  21ft,  463. 

Snow,  314. 

White-cheeked,  141. 
Gooseander,  332. 
Goshawk,  American,  100,  314. 

Mexican,  386. 

Westem,  142. 
Crackle,  Boat-tailed,  46,  400. 


Florida,  9,  46. 

Purple,  300. 

Rusty,  45. 
Grebe,  Eared,  312. 

HoIbieU's,  139,  314,  440. 

Honied,  139,  441. 

Pied-billed,  45,  56,  13ft. 

Western,  139. 
Grinnell,  Joseph,  the  status  of  the 
"San  Francisco  Titmouse,"  186- 
188;    questionable  records,  22ft; 
the  CataUna  Island  Quail,  262- 
265. 
Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  146,  40ft, 
423. 

Blue,  203. 

California  Black-headed,  417. 

Pine,  173. 

Rose-breasted,  22,  279,  280. 

Western  Blue,  390,  404.  417. 

Western  Evening,   145,  422. 
Grouse,  Oregon  Ruffed,  142. 

Ruffed.  241.  236. 

Sharp-tailed.  313. 

Sooty,  142. 


Grus  mexicana,  141,  447. 
Guacanutfo,  427. 
Guam  alba,  14,  383,  397. 
Guillemot,  Black,  172.  441. 

Pigeon,  130,  412. 
Guiraca  cserulea  lazula,  390,  417. 
Gull,  Black-headed,  396. 

Bonaparte's,  130,  131,  139. 
442. 

Burgomaster,  26. 

California,  139,  183. 

Franklin's,  462. 

Glaucous,    26,    30-34,    315, 
442. 

Glaucous- winged,  26, 35, 130, 
132,  139. 

Great     Bhwk-backed,     172, 
442. 

Herring,  45,  110,  131,  314. 
442. 

Heennann's,  131,  133,  139, 
369.  372,  376,  377,  412. 

Iceland,  26,  34,  442. 

Ivory.  442. 

Kundien,  26,  36-41. 

Laughing,  45,  442,  454. 

Nelson's,  26,  41. 

Point  Barrow,  26. 

Ring-biUed,  45, 131, 172, 442. 

Rosy,  348. 

Sabine,  452. 

Short-biUed,   130,  131.  13ft. 

Western.  130,  131,  134-136, 
139,  369,  372,  377,  412. 

White-winged,  26-43. 
Gullie,  396. 

Gymnogypa  califomianus,  413. 
Gyrfalcon,  182. 

Hjbuatopvb  bachmani,  310. 

frasari,  384. 

OBtralegua,  30ft. 

palliatus,  68,  30ft. 

townseDdi.  310. 
Haliteetua   leucocephaius,    14,    222. 
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HsJuMtUB  leucocephalua  aUscaaus, 

143. 
H&nttach,  Bernhftrd,  notice  of  hu 
'  Beitrag  sur  Kenntiuas  der  Vogel- 
welt  Islands,'  US. 
Haplospiza  montoaa,  236. 
Harelda  hyemalis,  140, 173, 314,446. 
Hfutert,  EniBt,  On  the  Criticism  of 
Heft  III  of  '  Die  VOgel  der  piJA- 
arktischeu  Fauna,'  120-122. 
Harvie-Brown,  J.  A.,  notice  of  hia 
"Travels  of  a  Naturalist  in  North- 
ern Europe,'  117. 
Hathaway,   Hany  S.,   the   Water- 
Thrush    iStiurtu   turveboraeeneit) 
nesting  in  Rhode  Island,  463. 
Hawk,     American     Sparrow,     45 
387. 
Broad-winged,  173. 
Cooper'a,  142,  173,  413,  420. 
Desert    Sparrow,    143,    409, 

414,  420. 
Duck,  99,  143,  341. 
Ferruginous     Rough-legged, 

420. 
Fish,  399. 

Florida  Red-shouldered,  399. 
Fowl,  399. 
Man-o'-War.  397. 
Harah,  142,  182,  413,  420. 
Mexican  Black,  386. 
Pigeon,  143,  386. 
Red-shouldered,  173. 
Red-tailed,  23,  45. 
Rough-legged,  182,  314. 
Sharp-shinned,  142,  173, 344, 

43). 
Swainson's,  414. 
Western  Red-tailed,  142, 405, 
414,  420. 
Heleod^rtee  brunneicapillus  couesi, 

424. 
Helinaia  peregrina,  206. 
nibricapilla,  206. 
solitaria,  206. 

,  166,  227. 


Hellmayr,  C.  E.,  notice  of  his  '  Birds 
of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,'  470. 
See  also  M^n^uz,  A. 
Helminthophaga  lawiencei,  112. 

leucobronchialis,  112. 
Helminthophila  bachmani,    227. 

celata,  46,  167,  344, 424. 

celata  lutescens,  147,  465. 

chrysoptera,   24,   104. 

lawrencei,  112,  346. 

leucobronchialis,  112. 

peregrina,  22,  24,  167. 

piaus.  16,  104,  344,  34S. 

nibricapilla,  22. 

nibricapilla  gutturalis,    147. 

virginiee.  424,  466. 
Helmitberus  vemiivorus,  167. 
Helodromas  solitarius,  316,  450. 
Hemiprocne  acuta,  75. 

collaris,  75. 

zonaris.  74. 
Hen,  Heath,  241. 

Mud,  398. 

Prairie,  237,  241. 
Hetodias  ^letta.  14,  383,  447,  467. 
Heron,  Anthony's  Green,  413. 

Big  White.  397. 

Black-crowned  Night,  57, 
277,  447. 

Blue,  397. 

European  Blue,  260. 

Great  Blue,  45,  108,  252- 
262,  375,  383,  398,  413, 
419,  447. 

Green,  7,  67,  398,  432-436, 
447. 

Little  Blue.  7,  57,  277,  398. 

Louisiana,  7.  57,  398. 

Northwest  Coast,  141. 

Snowy.  7. 

White,  397. 

Yellow-crowned     Night,     7, 
67,  220,  398,  447.  467. 
Heeperiphona  vespertina  montana, 

145,  422. 
Heterocnemis,  471. 
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Heteropoda  cabanisi,  97. 
mauri,  97. 


minor,  97. 

setnip&lniata,  97. 
Him&ntopue  mezicaoue,    57,    346, 

413. 
Hinindo  americanA,  309. 

erythrogaatra,  14fl,  1S6,  423. 

erythrogastra  palmeri,  417. 

purpurea,  311. 

MrripenniB,  308. 
thalasaiua,  310. 
Histrionicus  hiBtriotiicua,  140,  445. 
Hoematopiu  bachmani,    307,    310, 

townseDdi,  307,  310. 
Holmes,  La  Rue  K.,  obituaiy  of, 

356. 
HopkJDB,  F.  H.,  the  Boboliok  in 

Colorado,  461. 
Houghton,  C.  O.,  the  Masked  Duck 

in  Maryland,  235. 
Howell,  Arthur  H.,  notice  of  his 
'Birds  that  eat  the  Cotton  Boll 
Weevil,'  475. 
HummeT,  see  HummiDgbird. 
Hunimingbiid,  Allen's,  144,  414. 
Anna,  414. 
Broad-tailed,  109. 
Calliope,  144. 
Grayson's.  388. 
Lawrence's,  389. 
Ruby-throated,  278,  282. 
Rufous,  144. 
Hununingbirds.  feather  tracts  of, 

77-91.  243. 
Hunn.    John    T.    Sharplees,    notes 
01]  birds  of  Silver  City,  New  Mex- 
ico. 418-425. 
Hunt,  Chreawell  J.,  change  of  lo- 
cation of  a  Crow  roost,  429-431. 
Hydranassa   tricolor  mficollis,    14. 
57,  398. 
tricolor  rufimentum.  471. 
HydrochelidoD    surinamensis,    412. 
nigra  i 


Hylocichla    aonalaschka     pnlliBti. 
47. 


1  slevini,  418. 
fuscescens,  160. 
fuscescens  salicicola,   345. 
guttata  auduboni,  425. 
gutUtB  oana,  148. 
guttata  pallaedi,  160,  174. 
ustulatus,  14S,  418. 

Iacre  lawrencei,  389. 

magica,  478. 
Ibis,  Brown,  397. 

Glossy,  453. 

Scarlet,  6. 

White,  383,  397. 

White-faced   Glossy,    383, 
413. 

Wood,  56. 
Icteria  virens.  19. 

virens  longicauda,  147,  390, 
417. 
Icterus  abeillei,  478. 

baltimore,  311. 

buUocki,  145,  415,  422. 

cucullatuB  nelsoni,  415,  422. 

gaulanensis,  235. 

giraudi,  235. 

graysoni,  390. 

parisonun,  422. 

pustulatus.  390. 
Ictinia  missiBsippiensiB,  14,  61. 
Indigo-bird,  468. 
lonomis  martinica,  14,  56,  448. 
Iridoprogne  bicolor,  146. 

bicolor  veepertina,  417. 
Ixoreus  nievius,  148. 

jAfANA,  Mexican,  384. 
Jacana  spinosa,  384. 
Jaeger,  Long-tailed,  453. 

Parasitic,  131,  139,  184,  441. 

Pomarine,  452. 
Jay,  Arizona,  422. 

Belding's,  415. 

Black-headed,  109. 
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Jft7,  Hue.  45,  347. 

CBliforniit,  409,  415. 

Canada,  313,  316. 

Coast,  412,  415. 

Florida  Blue,  6. 

Labrador,  313. 

Long-created,  422. 

Or^on,  145. 

Pifion,  422. 

San  Bias,  389. 

SteUer's,  145. 

Woodhouse'B,  422. 

Jenkins,  Hubert  O.,  variation  in  the 

Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dryobatet  ml' 

logus  and  subspecies),    161-171. 

Judd,  Sylvester  D.,  notice  of  his 

"The  Bobwhite  and  other  Quails 

of   the  United   States   in   their 

Gconomic  Relations,'  HQ,  241. 

Junco  caniceps,  423. 

hyemalis,  103,  465. 

hyemalia  connectena,  423. 

hyenwlie  oregoaus,  146. 

hyemalis  pinosus,  416. 

hyemalis  ^ufeldti,  146. 

meamsi,  423. 
Junco,  Gray-headed,  423. 

Oregon,  146, 

Pink-sided,  423. 

Point  Finos,  412,  416. 

Sbufeldt'B,  146,  423. 

Slate-colored,  103.  251,  347. 

Kets,   Chariee   R.,    prolific   Duck 

Hawks,  99. 
Kicker.  457. 

KUldeer,  7,  45, 142,  413,  420,  451. 
Killing-peter,  396. 
Kingbird,  S,  13,  67,  144,  278,  281, 
282. 
Arkansas,  144,  389,  414.  421. 
Casdn's.  421. 

Gray,  399. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  143,  414.  421. 
Great  RufouB-bellied,  388. 


Kingfisher.  Texan,  388. 
Kinglet,  Golden-crested,  337. 

Golden-crowned,  23,  47,  278, 

282,345, 
Ruby-crowned,  47.  278,  279, 

282,  425. 
Sitka  Ruby-crowned,  148. 
Western       Golden-crowned, 
148. 
Kite,  Fork-tailed,  281. 

Mississippi,  61,  281,  312. 
Swallow-tailed,  100. 
Kittiwake,  314,  442. 

Pacific.  130,  131. 
Klugh,  N.  B.,  a  third  record  for  the 
Prairie  Warbler  in  Canada,  105; 
the   Carolina   Wren    a   summer 
resident  of  Ontario,  105. 
Knot,  141,  449. 

Krause.  George,  his  'Oologia  uni- 
versalis palsarctica,'  announced, 
128. 


Laoopus  a 

lagopus,  313. 

rupestris,  313. 
Lampomis  violicauda,  81. 
Lanio  lawrenci,  471. 
Lanius  borealis,  146.  313, 

excubitor,  309. 

ludovicianus,  15,  46. 

ludovioianus     excubitorides, 
423. 

ludovicianus    gambeli,    417. 

septentrional] s,  309. 
Lapwing,  European,  221. 
Lark,  Brown,  300. 

Homed,  120,  241,  314. 

Hoyt's  Homed,  345. 

Mexican  Homed,  403,  406, 
415. 

Prairie    Homed,    101,    225, 
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Lama  ftrgenUtus,  45,  314,  442. 

fttriciUa,  14, 45, 396, 442, 454. 

barrovjanus,  26,  28. 

brachyiiiyiichus,  139. 

californieua,  139. 

candidiu,  35. 

caniu,  309. 

chalcopterus,  41. 

ddavareiuiB,  45,  172,  442. 

fnuiklinii,  452. 

glacialia,  36,  315. 

glaucescens,  26,  28,  35. 

glBucuH,  26,  28,  30^4,  442. 

heennanni,  139,  337,  412. 

hutchJDBii,  30. 

kumlieni,  26,  28,  36. 

leucoptenis,  26,  28,  34,  442. 

marinua,  173,  442. 

nelsoDi,  26,  28,41. 

occidentalis,    139,   308,   337, 
412. 

Philadelphia,  139,  442. 

tonorhynchuB,  309. 
Leptasthenura  montivagans,  236. 
Leatris  parasitica,  310. 

parasiticua,  310. 

pomarina,  309. 

pomariniu,  309. 
Leucochloris  albicoUie,  82. 
Leucosticte  tepbrocotis,  465. 
Leverkubn,  Paul,  obituary  of,  247. 
Limosa  fedoa,  59,  450. 

hatmastica,  335,  450. 
Limpkin,  231. 
Lioaria  pinus,  207. 

tepbrocotia,  310. 
Linota  borealia,  310. 
Longspur,    Chestnut-collared,    437. 

Lapland,  184,  314. 
LooD,  139,  314,  368,  441. 

Black-thraat«d,  452. 

Red-throated,  139,  314,  441. 
LophcKlyteB  cucullatue,  140,  444. 
Loi^ortjrx  califoniica  vallicola,  263, 
413. 

catiforaicus,  142,  413. 


ts 

Lophortyx  eatalinvnaia,  262. 
douglaai,  384. 
gambeli,  420. 
Louis  d'Or,  394. 

Loxia  curvirostra  minor,  145,  176, 
313,  339. 
leucopt«ra,  174,  339. 
474. 


Lucas,  F.  A.,  the  speed  of  birds,  480. 
Luacinia,  228. 

aMon,  229. 

megailiyiicboB,  226. 

Macrofteryx  coTonata,  72. 

Macrorhatnphus    griseus,    59,    60, 
449. 
Bcolopaceus,  59,  141,  449. 

Magpie,  Americaa,  145,  439. 

Maine  Ornitbological  Society.  487. 

Mallard,  140,  219,  327,  332,  444. 

Mareca  americana,  140.  444. 

Marshall,  Margeret  E.,  notice  of 
her  paper  on  the  anatomy  of 
PhalanojiCilut,  237. 

Martin,  Purple,  46,  109,  146,  277, 
423. 
Western,  417. 

McAl«e,  W.  L.,  Dotice  of  his  "Tbe 
Homed  Larks  in  their  Relation 
to  Agriculture,'  120,  241;  notice 
of  his  'Ecological  Notes  od  Krds 
occurring  within  a  radius  of  fire 
miles  of  the  Indiana  University 
Campus,'  237;  the  shedding  of 
the  stomach  lining  by  birds,  346; 
Virginia  creeper  as  a  winter  food 
for  birds,  346. 

McGregor,  Richard  C,  notice  of 
papers  by  on  Philippine  birds, 
235. 

McGregor,  Richard  C,  and  Dean 
C.  Worcester,  notice  of  their 
'Hand-List  of  the  Birds  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,'  472. 

UcKechnie.  F.  B.,  a  late  spring 
record  for  the  Yellow  Rail  iPor. 
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tana   rtovd>oraetn*i*)    in   Maesa- 
chuaetts,    with   ranarks   on   the 
'ornithological   mystery,"   457. 
HeadowUric,  13. 

Southern,  6,  8,  l&S. 
Western,  145,  415,  422. 
Medcer,  Jesse  C,  A.,  a  male  Golden- 
winged      Warbler       (Helmintho- 
phUa    chrytopUra)    mated    with 
a    female    Blue-winged   Warbler 
(if.  ptnus)  at  Bethel.  Conn.,  104. 
Megaquiscalus  major,  46. 

major  obecunis,  390 
Megascope  saio,  48-5S,  316. 
uiobendirei,  414. 
ado  cineraeeus,  421. 
ado  kennicottii,  143. 
Melanerpee  erythrocepbalus,  14,  45. 
formicivoruB,  421. 
formicivoruB    bairdi,    414, 
Meleagris  gallopavo,  300. 
Melliniga  minima,  84. 
Helopelia  leucoptera,  385. 
Meloepiia  cinerea  «ooperi,  416. 
dnerea  beennanni,  416. 
cinerea  melodia,  156. 
cinerea  morphna,  146. 
dnerea  BauctKcniciB,  416. 
georgiana,  156,  174. 
linoolnj.  174,  423. 
lincolnii  striata,  474. 
H«n£gaux,  A.,  and  C.  E.  Hellroayr, 
notice   of   their  studies   of   the 
Passerea  Tracheophones  of  the 
Paris  Museum,  3S1-353;  the  sup- 
posed types  in  the  Lafresnaye 
Collection,  480-483. 
Merganser    americanus,    140,    418, 
443. 
semtor,  140.  443. 
Merganser,  American,  140,  443. 
Hooded,  140,  332,  444. 
Bed-breasted,  140,  443. 
Hergullus  antiquus,  310. 
Heigus  cucullatua,  311. 
Meriin,  Black,  143. 


Merlin,  Richardson's,  420. 
Merriam,  C.  Hart,  notice  of  his  IOCS 
report  as  Chief  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  248. 
Merula  migratoria,  15,  47,  148,  229, 
314,  342. 
migratoria    propinqua,    14S, 
425. 
Michigan  Ornithological  Club,  an- 
nual meeting  of,  347. 
Micropalama  himantopus,  449. 
Hicropteia  americana,  306. 
Hicropus  nquatorialis,  77. 
calfer  streubeli,  77. 
melba,  77. 
Miller,    W.    DeW.,    occurrence   of 
pT<^  dtalyUa  in  Texas,   226; 
breading  of  the  Savanna  Sparrow 
(Paaaereulus  tandtekhentit  tavan- 
na)    in    southern    New    Jersey, 
340)  notice    of    his    papers    on 
Birds  collected  in  Southern  Sin- 
aloa,  and  in  Durango,  478. 
HimuB  polyglottoe,  46,  344,  400. 

polyglottos  leucopterus,  390, 
417,  424. 
Mionectes     oleagineus     pallidiven- 

tris,  471. 
Mniotilta  varia,  16,  24,  1S6. 
Mocker,  400. 
Mockingbird,  46,  277,  344,  400. 

Western,  390,  403,  408,  417. 
Holothnis  ater,  145,  422. 
Momotus  moKJcanus,  388. 
Morris,    Robert    O.,    the    Rough- 
winged  Swallow  and  Duck  Hawk 
near    Springfield,     Mass.,     341; 
the  Rough-winged  Swallow  (SUl- 
gidojAeryx     wrrtpennw)     nesting 
near  Sprji^eld,  Mass.,  463. 
Motacilla  curnica,  229. 
rubecula.  220. 
sibillatrix,  229. 
Hotmot,  Rufous-crowned,  388. 
Murre,  452. 

BrUnnich's,  314,  441. 
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Muire,  CaUfoniU,  139,  377,  412. 
Murrelet,  Marbled,  139. 
MuBcicapa  acadica,  206. 

bonapartii,  306. 

canadenais,  300. 

cooperi,  309. 

daroiiuc«nBis,  309,  311. 

gilva,  309. 

iDornata,  300. 

leibii,  206. 

mitrata,  304, 

nigricanB,  311. 

olivBcea,  481. 

phcebe,  311. 

pusilla,  198,  199,  206,  309, 
311.  321. 

richardsonii,  311. 

■elbij.  304,  306. 

ip.,  203,  305. 

traiUii,  207,  306. 

wilsonii,  309. 
MuBCicapara  boliviana,  481. 
Muscivora  forficata,  460. 
MyiodesMs  towoaendi,  105, 148, 425. 
MyiarcbuB   ciaemsceoB,    144,    414, 
421,  465. 

crinitus,  465. 

lawrencei,  3S9. 

lawrencei  olivascens.  389. 
Myiodioct«8  canadensia,  206. 

wilsonii,  206. 


353. 
Nasica  guttatoides,  352,  481. 
National  Asaociation  of  Audubon 

Societies,    first    annual    meeting 

of,  126;  bequest  to,  486. 
Nettion  carolinensia,  140,  383,  419, 

444, 
NewtoQ,  Alfred,  notice  of  his  'Oo- 

theca  Wooleyana.'  118. 
Nighthawk,  8.    13,  64,   144,    279, 


Nigbthawk,  Texa«,  388. 
Nightingale,  228. 
Nomonyx  dominicus,  335. 
Norton,    Arthur   H.,    the    eastern 
distribution      of      the       Prairi« 
Homed    Loric;      a    question    of 
evidence.  225;  occurrence  of  the 
Titlaric  (Anlhiu  ptntilpanicHt  in 
Maine,  in  spring,  341;  a  second 
Yellow-crowned     Night     Heron 
(Nyeticorai    notatxa)    at    Port- 
Uode,  Me..  457. 
Nudfrags  columhiana,  310. 
Nuinenius  borealia,  61,  274,  451, 
45Q. 
hudaonicus,  59, 142, 173, 384, 

461, 
longiroatria,  59,  60,  453. 
Nuthatch,  Brown-headed,  47. 
Pigmy.  417,  424. 
Red-breasted,  148. 
Slender-billed,  148,  424. 
White-breaated,  47,  345,  347. 
Nuttallomis  borealis,  144,  310. 
Nyctala  tengtualmi  richardsoni,  222. 
Nyctanasaa  violacea,  57, 398, 447. 
Nyctea  niveo,  100. 

nyctea.   143,  271-273,  283- 
298. 
Nycticorax  nyctioorax  nKviua,  14, 
57,  447. 
violaceua,  220,  457. 

Obehrolser,  Harry  C,  notice  of 
his  'A  Monograi^  of  the  Genus 
Dendrocinela  Gray,'  114;  the 
proper  generic  name  for  the 
Nightingale,  228;  notice  of  his 
'A  Monografrf)  of  the  Genus 
CoUocalia,'  473;  notice  of  papers 
by,  on  'An  earlier  Name  for 
Melotpua  Hncolnii  ilriala,'  'the 
Specific  Name  of  the  Hawk  Owls,' 
and  '  Pvranga  erytkrvrndai  versus 
Piranga  mtxicaTta,'  474. 

Oceanites  oceanicus,  350. 
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OcesiwdTomB  caatro,  274. 

OTptoleuca,  274. 

leucorboa,  07,  173. 

macrodactyla,  ISS. 

melania,  185,  378. 

monorhis  clupinuil,   1S5. 

socconoensiB,  185. 
Ochtfaodromus  wjboDiuB,  58,  308, 

463. 
CEetrdata  gai&iia,  317. 
OidoniA  americana,  141,  230,  445. 

deglandi,  141,  173,  446. 

perspicillata,  141,  314,  44S. 
Olbiorchilua  bicnuUis  pacificiu,  148. 
Old-aquaw,  140,  445,  478. 
Oldys,  Henry,  see  Palmer,  T.  S. 
Olor  buccinator,  446. 

columbianua,  141,  446. 
Oporomis  formosa,  158,  34S. 
OnoTtyx  [MctuB,  142,  245. 

pictus  plumiferuB,  245. 
OretMpisa  chlorurs,  423. 
Oriole,  Arizona  Hooded,  408,  41S, 
422. 

Baltimore,  279. 

BuUock's,  145,  402,  407,  415, 
422. 

European  Golden,  353. 

Grayson's,  390. 

Orchard,  8,  278,  279,  281. 

Red,  400,  408. 

Scariet-beaded,  300. 

Scott'B,  422. 
Oriolus  galbula,  353. 
Omitbion  imberbe.  400. 
OroacopteB  montanua,  424. 
Ortalia  vetula  maccalli.  385. 
OrthorbjmcbuB  exilis,  85. 
Osgood,  Fletcher,  the  Towhee  nest- 
ing in  biuhea,  462;    a  Robin's 
neet  without  mud.  464. 
Osprey,  American,  143,  390. 
Otocoris  alpestris,  314. 

alpestris  actia,  415. 

alpestris  hoyti,  34S. 

alpestris  occidentalis,  432. 


Octoris  alpestris  praticola,  101,  225, 
4«1. 

alpestris  strigata,  145. 
OuBttJet,  Emile,  obituary  of,  355. 
Ovenbird,  18,  24,  158,  279. 
Owl,  American  Bam,  337. 

American  Hawk,  108. 

American   Long-eared,   421. 

Arctic  Homed,  469. 

Barn,  420. 

Barred,  23,  45. 

Burrowing,  143,  414,  421. 

California  Pygmy,  143. 

California  Screech,  414. 

Duaky  Homed,  143. 

European  Hawk,  474. 

Great  Gray.  222.  316. 

Hawk,  184,  474. 

Homed,  387. 

Kennicott's  Screech,  143. 

Long-eared,  143,  203,  335. 

Mexican  Screech,  431. 

Northern  Spotted,  143. 

Northweat  Screech,  143. 

Pigmy,  387. 

Richardson's,  180,  222. 

Saw-wbet,  337. 

Screech,  48-55,  387. 

Short-eared,  143,  203. 

Snowy,   100,   143,   180,  271- 
273,  283-298. 

Western  Homed,  421. 
Oxyechus  vociferus,  45,   142,   413, 

420,  451. 
Oyster-catcher,  Fraiar's,  384. 


Pachtramphits    niger 

tris,  472. 
Pachysyivia  aursntiifrons  eaturata, 

471. 

Pagophila  alba,  442. 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  additional  American 

records  of  the  Ruff,  98;    notice 

of  his  *  Federal  Game  Protection 

—  a  five  years'  Retrospect,'  475; 
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notice  of  his  'Game  Protectioa 
in  1906,'  477. 
Palmer,  T.  S.,  Henry  Oldys  and  R, 
W.  WiUianiB,  Jr..  notice  of  their 
'Game  Laws  for  IQOS,'  242. 
Pandion  haliafitiu  caiolinenaiB,  14, 

143,  399. 
Paroquet,  Carolioa,  237. 
Parrakeet,  R«d-and-Blue-beaded, 

388. 
Parrot,  Double  YeUow-headod,  387. 

FiDBch'a,  387. 

Thick-billed,    223,   425-428. 

White-fronted.  387. 
Partridge,  California,  142.  230,  413. 

Gambel'a,  420. 

Gray,  477. 

Mountain,  142, 

Scaled,  420. 

VaUey,  413. 
Parui  atricapilluB,  309,  313. 

atricapillus  occidentaUfl,  148. 

carolinensis,  47,  308,  309. 

cinctus  alBBcensiB.  181. 

dejeaoi,  121. 

gambeli,  424. 

hudaonicus.  178,  313. 

hypennebeoa,  121. 

patuBtrifl.  121. 

rufescens,  148. 

nifeaceiu  barlowi.  417. 

rufeeceiu    neglectus,    245. 

sclateri.  121. 
Passer  domesticua,   145,  173,  246, 

416,  422. 
Passerculua  princeps.  65,  230. 

roetratuB,   149-152. 

roBtratus  eanctorum.  150. 

sandwicbenais  alaudinus,  145. 

eandwichensis  savanna,   46, 
155,  340. 
Passerella  ilUca,  173. 

iliaca   unalascbensis,    146. 
Paaaerina  nivalis.  102,  145. 
Pastor  roBeiis,  340. 
Patagona  gigas,  69,  80. 


PavoDcella  pugnax,  98,  450. 
Peabody,  P.  B.,  hia  'Nesting  Ways 
of  North  American  Birds'  an- 
nounced, 359. 
Pedicecetes  phasianellua.  313. 
Pelecanus  americanus,  310. 

califomicus,  382. 

eiythrorhynchos,     14,     140, 
218,  413,  453. 

fuscuB,  310,  396. 

occidentaUfl,  453. 
Pelican,  American  White,  140,  402, 
413,  453. 

Brown,  396,  453. 

California  Brown,   132,   137. 
369,  382,  413. 

White,  218. 
Pelicanus  americanus,  307,  310. 
Pelidna  alpina  ptM^fica.  273. 

alpina   aakhalina,    59,    141, 
449. 
Penguin,  Ringed,  350. 
Fentheetes  carolinenaia,  342. 
PerisoreuB  canadensis,  316. 

canadensis  nigricapillua,  313. 

obecuTua,  145. 
Pet^nyi,     Johann     Salamon,     see 

Cao^ey,  T. 
Petrel,  Bhick,  376-378. 

Black-capped,  443. 

Cape,  350. 

Hawaiian,  274. 

Leach's,  97,  173. 

Peale's,  217. 

Snowy,  360. 

WilBon'B,  173,  350. 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons,   146,  417, 
423. 

lunifrona  tachina,  470. 
PeucKa  ffiBtivalis,  15. 

SBtivalis  bachmani,  228,  341. 

lincolnii,  207. 
Pewee,  Western  Wood,  415. 

Wood,  9.  20,  154,  278,  281, 
282. 
Phaethon  eethereus,  378. 
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HuiiMipepIa,  409,  417. 
PludnopepU  nitaiu,  417. 
PboUcrocorax  carfao,  443. 

dilophus,  274,  443. 

dilophus  cinein&tus,  140. 

florid&na,  311. 

leucooota,  308. 

leucuruH,  308. 

mexicanuH,  14,  382. 

pdAgicuB  resplendens,  413. 

penicill&tua,   140,  412. 

reaplendens,  307. 

townsendi.  307. 
Fbaltenoptiliu  nuttalli  nitidus,  237. 
RttOarope,  Northern,  141,  173,  448. 

Rod,  106,  220,  448. 

WUmd's,  335,  344,  413,  448. 
nuUaropiu  fulie&rius,  310. 

lobatus,  141,  173,  448. 

[dstyriiyncbue,  310. 
Fhaleris  criBtatella,  310. 

miperciliaria,  310. 

eupereili&ta,  310. 
nusianuH  omericanus,  308. 

sp.,  142. 
Pheasant,  Mongolian,  142. 
I^eugopedJm  felix,  391. 
PbeutieuB    uropygialie    meridensis, 

236. 
PtkiloheU  minor,  U,  59,  174,  448. 
PbilomeU,  229. 
Phoebe,  46,  164,  27fl,  282. 

BUck,  401,  415,  421. 

Sajr'a,  144,  421. 
Phjrllomyias  brevirostris,  ^81. 
Pia7&  cajana  inHuhuia,  471. 
Pica  pica  hudsonica,  145. 
Picoidea  areticus,  174,  316. 
Picua  auduboni,  164. 

caroliDUB,  310. 

gaitdnerii,  308. 

hamsi,  164,  307,  310. 

hirsitua,  310. 

hirsutua,  310. 

hyloBCOpus,  164. 

jardini,  166. 


Picua  leucomelas,  164. 

martini,  307,  310. 

philUpai,  307,  310. 

pileatufi,  310. 

pubeacens,  203. 

pyrriionotus,  308. 
Pigeon,  Band-tailed,  142,  420. 

Paasenger,  61,  237,  273,  474. 

Red-billed,  386. 

Tees  Marias,  386. 

White-crowned,  398. 
Pinicola  enucleator  leucura,  173. 
Pintail,  7,  140,  183,  444. 
Pipilo  arctica,  310. 

criaaalis,  416. 

crisaalia  senicula,  416. 

erythrophthalmuB,  46,   317. 

fuBcus  meooleucus,  423. 

macidatua  arcticus,  423. 

maeulatus  atratus,  416. 

maculatiu  falcifer,  416. 

maculatus  megnlonyx,  416. 

macul&tiu  oregonuB,  146. 
Pipit,  American,  46,  147,  159,  183, 
280,  282. 

Sprague's,  14,  232. 
Firanga  eiythromelas,  156. 

hffimalea,  471. 

ludoviciana,   146,   423. 

mexicana,  474.' 

rubra,  15,  166. 
FitanguB  derbianus,  389,  472. 

Bulphuratus  trinitatis,  471. 
Plectrophanes  omata,  310. 

smithii,  309. 

townsendi,  307,  310. 
Plegadis  autumnalia,  463. 

guarauna,  383,  413. 
Plover.  American  Golden,  451. 

Belted  Piping,  273. 

Black-bellied,  142,  173,  384, 
451.  459. 

Golden,  183, 1S4. 

Piping,  451. 

Semipabnat«d,    7,    45,    142, 
451. 
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Hover,  Snowy,  384,  452, 

Wilson's,  7,  453, 
Podieops  c&rolinenstB,  309. 
Podiljwbuapodiceps,  14,  45,56,441. 
Pt^optila  CKHilea,  160. 

cerulea  obscun,  425. 
PolfboTue  cberiway,  387. 

cberiway  paUidus,  387. 
Pooecetea  gTamioeus,  15,  46.  155, 
174, 

grunineuB  afRnia.  145. 

gramineua  confiniH,  423, 
Ponana  Carolina,  141,  448, 

jamaicenaie,  14,  141,  453. 

noveboracends,  448,  457. 
Procellarfa  paciSca,  308, 

tenuirostria,  308. 
Progne  clulybea,  226, 

Bubis,  46,  109,  146,  227,  423, 
478. 

aubis  heeperia.  417,  478. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  106. 
Paaltriparua. minimus.  418. 

B  califoraicus,  418. 
IS  saturatua,  148. 

plumbeua,  425,  465, 
Ptannigan,  Rock,  313. 

WiUow,  313, 
Ptilogony'a  townaendi,  307,  310, 
Ptilogonya  towneendi.  310. 
PufiLnua  auduboni.  217. 

fuliginoaus,  172. 

gravis,  172, 
Pyroc«pbalus  rubineus  mexicanus, 

422. 
Pyrrhula  frontalis,  310. 

QrER(iUEDULAcyanoptera,413, 419. 

diacors,  140,  444, 
Quiscalus  braneri;  309, 

femigtneus,  311, 

major,  400. 

quisculft  aglsua,  46,  399, 

Rail,  Black,  141,  463. 


MX-  LOct. 

Rail,  California  Clapper,  138. 
.Carolina,  141. 

King,  45,  447. 

Uttle  BUck,  457, 

Sara,  141,  190,448. 

Virginia,  141.  190,  447. 

Yellow,  448,  457. 
Ralfe,  P.  G„   notice  of  his  "Die 

Birds  of  tbe  lale  of  Man,'  240. 
Rallua  crepitans.  14. 

crepitans  acottii,  398. 

elegana,  45,  307.  447. 

virgioianus,  141,  174,  447, 
Raven,  American,    145,  237,  415, 
422, 

Mexican,  319. 

Northern,  175,  313.  367. 

Whita-necked,  422, 
Ray,  Milton  S.,  a-birding    in    an 

auto,  400-418. 
Recurvirostra  aroericana,  413.  448, 
Redhead,  140,  444. 
Redpoll,  102,  145.  181,  313.  314. 

Hoaiy.  184. 
Redshank,  306. 
Redstart,  American,  10,  19,  24.  67, 

159,  237,  279,  280,  282. 
R«d-wing,  Northern,  422. 

Northwestern,  145. 

Thick-billed,  345. 
Regulus  calendula,  47.  345,  425, 

calendula  grinnelU,  148. 

carbunculuB,  307. 

criatatus,  309. 

satrapa,  23,  47, 4AS. 

satrapa  olivaceua,  148. 

sp..  200-202. 

tricolor,  309. 
Reiaer,    Otmar.    mention    of    his 

'Omis  Balcanica.'  360. 
Rhincopa  nigra.  310, 
Rhoads,    Samuel    N.,    aee    Stone, 

Witmer. 
Rhodoatethia  roaea,  348. 
Rhynehope  nigra,  57, 316. 
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RhTiichopsitta  pachj^hjtichft,  223, 

42S-428. 
Ric^ird,  Slate-colored,  364. 
Ridgway,    Robert,    notice    of    his 
'Some   Obaervationa   concerning 
the  American  Families  at  Oligo- 
myodian  Passeree,'  233. 
Riley,  J.  H.,  notices  of  his  papers 

on  new  American  birds,  236. 
Riparia  riparia,  146,  417. 
Rissa  tridactyla.  442. 
Roadrunner,  414,  421. 
Robin,  American,  10,  47,  148,  183, 
229,  276,  277,  278,  282, 
314,  327,  342,  464,  470. 
Western,  148,  425. 
Robins,  Hra.  Edward,  obituary  of, 

485. 
Ruff,  98,  450. 

Saqe,  John  H.,  Twenty-third  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union,  92-96. 
Salpinctes  obsoletua,  417,  424. 
Saltator  {dumbicepe,  390. 
Saltator,  Grayson's,  390. 
Sauderling,  173,450,459. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  449. 

Battramian,  59,  450. 

Buff-breasted,  451. 

Curlew,  449. 

Least,  141,  384,  449. 

Pectoral,  141,  449. 

Purple,  449. 

Red-backed,   141,  183,  273, 
449. 

Semipalmated.  449. 

Solitary,  316,  460. 

Spotted,  109.  141,  413,  451. 

Stilt,  449. 

Western,  58,  97,  141,  384. 

White-rumped,  173, 335,  449, 
458. 
SapBucker,  Northern  Red-breasted, 
144. 

Yellow-bellied,  278. 


Sayomis  nigricans,  415,  421. 

phcebe.  45,  155. 

saya.  144,  421. 
Sclateria,  471. 
Scolopax  griaea,  310. 

noveboracensis,  310. 
Scoter,  American,  141,  231,  446-. 

Surf,  141,  446. 

White-winged,  141,  446. 
Scotiaptex  cinerea,  222. 

nebulosa,  316. 
Scott,  W.  E.  D.,  notice  of  his  'On 
the  probable  Origin  of  Certain 
Birds,'  112. 
See  See,  Black,  395. 
Seiunis  aurocapiUus,  IS,  24,  158. 

motacilla,  19,  158. 

noveboracensis,  24,  174,  463. 

noveboraceneis  notabilis,  158, 
345,  424. 
SelasphoruB  aUeni,  144,  414. 

platycercus,  84,  109. 

rufus,  84,  144. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  19,  24,  159. 

ruticilla  tropica.  237. 
Sharpies,  R.  P.,  the  Downy  Wood- 
pecker, 101. 
Shearwater,  Audubon's,  217. 

Greater,  172. 

Sooty,  172. 

Wedge-tailed,  375,  378. 
Shelley,  G.  E.,  notice  of  Part  I  of 
Volume  V  of  his  '  Birds  of  Africa,' 
353. 
Shoveller,  140,  203,  383,  444. 
Shrike,  California,  417. 

Loggerhead,  12,  46. 

Northern,  146. 

White-rumped,  423. 
Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  Profesaor  Clark  on 
"The   Feather   Tracts    of   Swifts 
and  Hummingbirds,'  243-245. 
Sialia  arctica,  310,  425. 

meKicana,  148. 

mexicana  bairdi,  425. 

mexicana   occidentalis,  418 
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SudU  occidentftlis,  310. 

Budis.  15,  47,  275. 
Siskin,  Pine,  46,  64, 145,  207,  422. 
SittB  canadensis,  148. 

carolinuuis,  47. 

caroliDuuis    aculeate, 
424. 

pusilU,  47. 

pygnwa.  417,  424,  465. 
Sittasomus  amazonus,  482. 
Smyth,  Ellison  A.,  Jr.,  Bachman's 
Finch   in   Mootgomeiy  County, 
Va.,  341. 
Snipe,  Ring-necked,  398. 

Wilson's,  141,  183,  448. 
Snow,   Francis  H.,   two  birds  new 

to  the  avifauna  of  Kansas,  106. 
SnowBake,  7,  102,  145,  313,  314. 
Solitaire,  Townsend's,  106,  148, 426. 
Somateria  dresseri,  463. 

spectabilis,  445. 

V'nigra,  140. 
Sora,  141. 
Soree,  368. 
Sparrow,  Acadian,  65. 

ChipiHiig,  8, 10,  46,  317,  390, 
462. 

Desert,  423. 

English,  145,  173,  246,  416. 

Field,  10,  165,317.         ^    ' 

Foi,  10,  173,  183.  U-'j 

Golden-crowned,  146.     f  ''-* 

Heennann's  Song,  404,  416. 

House,  416,  422,  468. 

Ipswich.  65,  231. 

Large-biUed,  149-152. 

Larii,  46.  103. 

Lincoln's,  423. 

Uacgillivrey's,  65. 

Nuttall's,  146,  416. 

Oregon  Vesper,  145. 

Rusty  Song,  146. 

Sage,  423. 

San  Diego  Song,  416. 

Santa  Cruz  Song.  416. 

Savanna,   10,  46,    155,   279, 


Sparrow,  Seaade,  6,  226. 

Seng,  10,  155,  251,  468. 
Swamp,  10, 46, 166,  279, 280, 

282. 
Townsend's,  146. 
Tree.  183. 
Vesper,  46,  155. 
Western  Clipping,  109,  146, 

416,  423. 
Western  Lari:,  416,  423. 
West«m  Savanna,  145. 
Western  Vesper,  423. 
White-crowned,  10, 314,  423. 
White-throated,  46,  279, 280, 
282,  461. 
Spatula  clypeaU,  140, 383, 444. 
Speotyto  cuniculaiia  hypogsa,  143, 

414,  421. 
Sphyrapicus  ruber  notkensis,  144. 
thyroideus,  421. 
variuB,  14, 174. 
varius  uuchalia,  421. 
SpinuB  pinus,  15,  46,  64,  145,  422, 

470. 
Spiiella  pusilla,  155,  317. 

socialis,  15,  46,  317,  390. 
socialis    arixone,    109,    146, 
416,  423. 
Sprigtail,  332. 
Squatarola    squatarola,    142,    173, 

384,451. 
Steganopus  tricolor,  335.  344,  413. 

448. 
St«jneger,  Leonhard,  notice  of  his 
'The  Birds  of  the  Genus  Cinclut 
and  their  Distribution, '  111; 
isolation  vs.  natural  selection, 
265-270. 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  146, 341, 

463. 
Stellula  caliope,  144. 
Stephanoxys  delalandii,  85. 
St^rcorarius  longicaudus,   452. 
parasiticus.  139,  441. 
pomarinus,  452. 
Sterna  antillarum,  14,  67,  377,  3S6, 
452. 
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Sterna  hojtai,  310. 
310. 


eaapia,  442. 
foretori,  413,  442. 
fuliginoBa  criBBaJis, 
havelli,  307. 
hirundo,  396,  442. 
377. 


paradisKo,  172,  452. 
tnidcAuii,  307. 
Stilt,  BlM^-DOcked,  57,  346,  402, 

413. 

Stone,  Witmer,  some  li^t  on  ni^t 

migration,   249-252;    a   bibliof- 

raphy  and   Domenclator   of  the 

ornithological    worka    of    John 

Junes  Audubon.  2QS-312;  aome 

unpublished  letters  of  Aleicander 

Wilson  and  John  Abbot,  361-36S. 

Stone,    Witmer,    and    Samuel    N. 

Rboades,  notice  of  a  paper  by, 

on  Birds  and  Mammals  from  the 

Colorado  Delta,  Lower  California, 

234. 

Storer,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  the  Black  Vulture 

again  in  Massachusetts,  222. 
Strix  americana,  308. 

califomica,    303,    304,    307, 

310. 
cunicularia,  304,  310. 
forficata,  308. 
noctua,  310. 
pasaerina,  310. 
pratincola,  100,  420. 
Stumella  magna,  15. 

magna  argutula,  155. 
magna  neglecta.  145. 
neglecta,  309,  415, 
Stumua  vulgaris,  346. 
Sucrier,  393,  394, 
Sula  bassana,  173,  274,  443. 
brewsleri,  380. 
nebouxii,  379. 
Sumia  funerea  caparoch,  474. 
funerea  fumerea,  474. 
ulula  caparoch,  108. 


Swales,  Bradshaw  H.,  three  Michi- 
gan records,  100;    the  Carolina 
Chickadee  in  Southern  Uichigan, 
342.     See  also  Tavemer,  P.  A. 
SwaUow,  Bank,  146,  156,  190,  417. 

Bam,  7,  278,  279,  281,  423. 

Cliff,  146,  417,  423. 

£ave,468. 

Rough-winged,  146, 190, 341,. 
463. 

Tree,  8,  146,  276,  278,  279, 
280,  468. 

Violet-green,  146,  423. 

Western  Bam,  417. 

WesWrn  Tree,  417. 
Swan,  Trumpeter,  141,  446. 

Whistling,  182,  440. 
Swenk,  Myron  H.,  some  Nebraska. 

bird  notes,  108. 
Swift,  Black,  144. 

Chimney,  174,  278,  282. 

Vaux'B,  144. 

WhiM-throated,  407,  414. 
Swifts,  feather  tracts  of,  68-77,  243. 
Sylvia  Kstiva,  304. 

arctica,  310. 

autumnalis,  304. 

bachmani,  307. 

blackbumia,  300. 

blackbumis,  309. 

canadensis,  304. 

carbonata,  306. 

childrenii,  304,  306. 

cierulea,  304, 

delafieldi,  308. 

macgiUivrayi,  308,  310. 

mitrata,  312. 

occidental  is,  310, 

palmarum.  304,  309. 

pardalina.  309, 

paruB,  304, 

petechia,  304,  309. 

Philadelphia,  310, 

pinus,  304. 

protonotaria,  309, 

protonotarius,  309. 
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Sj^vift  rant,  304. 

mthbonia,  307. 

roocoe,  304,  306. 

sphagiuMo,  304. 

swaiusonii,  307. 

trichaa,  304. 

tToglodjrtce,  310. 

vifoiBJi,  304,  306. 

wilBoni,  312. 
Sylvicola  Uackbumife,  206. 

CMtanea,  206. 

corooata,  206. 

ict«racephaU.  206. 

maculosa,  206. 

maritima,  206. 

petechia,  311. 

pinuB,  311. 

vitww,  206. 
Sjmpbemia  semipalmata,   58,  60, 
398, 

semipalmata  iooTnata.  344. 
384,  450. 
Synallaxisaiare,  481. 

frontalis,  480. 

griseiventris,  481. 

ruficapiUa,  481. 
Symium  varium,  23,  45. 

occidentals 


Tachoknis  parva,  75. 
Tachycimta  tttalasBiDa  lepida,  146, 

423. 
Tachyphonus  luctuosus,  471. 
Tanager,  Louisiana,  14,  146,  423. 
Scarlet.  156,  474. 
Sumner,  9.  156,  278,  281. 
Tangavius  teueus  Koeus,  389. 
Tantalus  fuscue,  308. 
loculator,  57. 
Tattler,  Wandering,  184. 
Taverner,  P.  A.,  some  more  Michi- 
gan   records,    107;     tagging   mi- 
grants. 232;  southeastern  Michi- 
gan   records,    335;     Hudsonian 
Godwit    (lAnuiBa    hamatlica)    in 
Ontario,  335. 


Taverner,  P.  A.,  and  B.  H.  €hral«fl, 
Le— M  Snow  Geeee  in  Mii-liip.ii 
and  Ontario,  219. 
Teal,  Blue-win^,  7,  140,  332,  419, 
444. 
Cimiamon,  402,  413,  419. 
Graen-winged.  140,  183,  327, 
332,  383.  444. 
Telmatodytes  palustris  griseus,  67. 
paluatris  marianie,  67. 
palustria  paludicola,   148, 
Tern,  Arctic.  452. 

Black,  281,  402,  412,  443. 
Black-headed.  393. 
Caspian.  442. 
Common,  442. 
Forster'B.  402,  412.  442. 
Least,  377.  452. 
Pacific  Sooty.  375,  378. 
Royal,  375,  377. 
TbalaBBodroma  pelagica,  311. 
Thalurania  belli,  237. 

sp.,  81. 
Thayer,  John  E.,  Leach's  Petrel 
itUand  in  Hassachusetta.  97; 
Richardson's  Owl  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  222;  eggs  and 
nests  of  the  Thick-billed  Par- 
rot (Rhynehopmtla  paehyrhyncha), 
223;  nest  and  f^gs  of  the  Beard- 
less Flycatcher  [Ormikvm  tro- 
iwrtf),  460. 
Thayer,  John  E.,  and  Outram 
Bangs,  notice  of  their  'The 
Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  Peari 
Islands,'  234;  notice  of  their 
'Vertebrata  from  the  Savanna 
of  Panama,'  235. 
Thompson,  Frank  J.,  obituary  of, 

357. 
Thrasher,  Brown,  46,  279. 
California,  417. 
Curve-billed,  424. 
Pasadena,  407,  417. 
Sage,  424. 
Thrush,  Audubon's  Hermit,  425. 
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Thnuh,  Dw&rf  Hennit,  148.  Tringit  canutus,  59,  OR,  Ml,  Ai9. 

Hennil,  10,  47,  160.  276.  maculato,  277,  280. 

Monterey  Hermit,  418.  minutillft,  384. 

Olive-backed,  282.  Trochili,  pteiyloda  of,  77-88. 

RuBset-backed,  14S,  412, 418.  Trochilus  alexandri,  77.  83. 

Varied,  148.  colubrie,  174,  245. 

WiUow,  345.  Troglodytes  aCdon.  47. 

Wilson's  160.  280,  282.  sMod  aztecus,  147,  424. 

Wood,  0.  13.  278,  282.  sMon  pwkmani.  417. 

TluyomaDea  bewickii.  47.  americana,  307. 

bewickii  calopbonus,  147.  bewickii,  207. 

bewickii  leucogaster,  424.  hyemalis.  310. 

bewickii  spiluiua,  147.  ludoviciaoue,  307. 

ThiyothoTiM  ludovicianUB.  47,  105.  obsoleta,  310. 

Titlark,  183,  341,  342.  obfloletus,  310. 

Brown.  300.  parkmanii,  308. 

Titmouse,  Bridled,  424.  palustria,  207. 

Gray,  424.  Trogon  citreolua,  388. 

Plain,  187,  347,  417.  Trogon,  Citreoline,  388. 

San  Francisco,  186.  Tryiigit«e  subruficolUa,  451. 

Tufted,  47.  277.  Tufts.  Harold  F.,  nesting  of  Cross- 

TotanuH  flftvipea,  59.  384.  450.  bills  in  Nova  Scotia.  339. 

melanoleucus,   59,   141.  450.  Turdus  apicalis,  236. 

BolitoriuB,  278.  ludovicianus,  306. 

Towhee,  6,  46,  317.  462.  minor,  310. 

Anthony's,  409,  416.  montanua,  236. 

Arctic.  423.  nanuB,  308,  310. 

California,  416.  solitarius.  207. 

Cafion,  423.  townsendi,  308. 

Green-tailed,  423.  wilsoni,  311. 

Oregon,  146.  ivilsonia,  207. 

San  Diego,  416.  Turkey,  Water.  217. 

San  Francisco,  416.  Wild.  237,  241,  300. 

Spurred.  404,  416.  TurDstoDe,  European,  335. 

Townsead,  Cbaries  W..  the  Lark  Ruddy,  452. 

Sparrow  in  Masaachusetta,   103;  Tyranniecus  bolivianus.  481. 

notes  on  the  birds  of  Cape  Breton  viridisaimus.  481. 

Island,    172-179;     note    on    th«  Tyraonula  nigricans,  311. 

crop    contents    of    a    ikestling  pusilla,  196,311. 

Mourning  Dove   (Zenaidura  ma-  Tyrannus  dominicensis,  399. 

croura),  336.  griseus,  309. 

Toxo8t<Kna  curvirostre,  424.  melancholicus  couctu,  389. 

rodivivum,  187,  417.  tyrannus,  144,  414. 

redivivura  pasadena,  417.  verticalis,  144,  389,  414,  421, 

rufum,  46.  vodferans,  421. 
Trichas  philaddi^ua.  206. 
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Upockrthia  tugrofumosa,  482. 
Uranomitn  cyuiooeph&U,  338. 

salvini,  337. 
Una  Antiqua,  310. 

California,  412. 

lomvia,  441. 

townsendi,  307. 

troile,  452. 

troile  califomica,  139,  377. 
Urubitinga  anthracina,  386. 

Vanellus  vanelluB,  221. 
Verrill,    A.    Hyatt,    notice  of  bis 
paper  on  the  Avifauna  of  Do- 

Vireo  bartrami,  311. 

bellii,  309. 

flavifrons,  21. 

gilvua,  309,  423. 

gilvuB  Bwainsoni,  146.  417. 

huttoni  obBcuniB,  147. 

noveboracensiB,  156. 

noveboracends   maynardi, 
400. 

oliv&ceue.  20,  21,  146,  156. 

philadelphicue.  22. 

aoIitariuB,  22,  156,  207. 

Bolitarius  casdni,  147. 
Vireo,  Anthony's,  147. 

Blue-beaded,  10,  21,  156, 

Cassin'H,  147. 

Key  West.  400. 

PhiUdelpUa,  22. 

Red-eyed,  9,  13,  20,  21,  67. 
146,  156,  278,  282. 

Warbling,  278,  423. 

Western  Warbling,  146,  417. 

White-eyed,  6,   9,    13,   156, 
278. 

Yellow-throated,  21,  278. 
Vireosylva  olivacea,  67. 
Vultur  atratus,  366, 

aura,  366. 
Vultura,  Black,  45,  222,  386. 

California,  413. 

Turkey.  45,  142,  221.  385. 
403,  408,  413,  420. 


Wakblik,    Audubon's,    147,    390, 
424. 
Bay-brM8ted,  20,  24,    157, 

280. 
Black-and-white,  »,  16,  24, 

156,  279,  280.  282. 
Blackbumian,  24,  158,  282. 
Black-fronted,  230. 
Black-headed  Green,  364. 
Black-poU,  20,  23,  24,  167. 
Black-throated  Kue,  22,  24. 
Black-throated    Gray,    147, 

424. 
Black-throatad    Green,     17, 

24,  158,  282. 
Blue-winged,  16.  104,  344. 
Calaveras,  147. 
CaUtomia  Yellow,  417. 
Canadian,  24. 
Cape  May,  105,  109,  438. 
Cerulean.  24.  278,  279,  280. 
Chestnut-sided,  17,  24,  157, 

282. 
Connecticut,  24,  438. 
Golden  Pileolated,  147. 
Golden-winged,  24,  104,  439. 
Hennit,  147. 
Hooded.  8,  13,  19,  159,  277, 

278,  282,  439. 
Kentucky,  9,  158,  278,  344. 
lAwrence's,  345. 
Lut«scent,  147. 
Hacgillivray's,  147. 
Magnolia,  9,  24.  157,  282. 
Mourning,  22. 
Myrtle,  9,  10.  22,  24,  46,  147, 

157,  276,  277,279,280,282. 
Naahville.  22. 
Orange-crowned,  10,  46,  157, 

276,  278.  282,  344.  424. 
Palm,  23,  24,  158,  279,  345. 
Panilft,  8,  13,  157,  277,  282. 
Pileolated,  417,  424. 
Pine,  10,  12,  46.  273. 
Prairie,  105. 
Protbonotaiy,   8,   106,  278, 
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"Warbler,  Sonora  Yellow,  424. 

SwainBon'a,  8,  156,  227,  278. 

Sycamore,  8. 

Tennessee,  9, 22, 24, 157, 282, 

438. 
Townsend's,  147. 
Virginia's,  424. 
Western  Panila,  24. 
Wonu-eating,  9, 13, 157,  281. 
Yellow,  17,  22,  24,  147,  278, 

280,  281,  282. 
YeUow  Palm,  46,  168. 
Yellow-throat«d,  158. 
'Water-Thrush,  463. 

Grinnell's,   158,  345,  424. 
Louisiana,   13,  19,  24,  158, 
281. 
Wwtwing,  C«dar,  46,  146,  233,  342, 

390. 
'Wa^ne,  Arthur  T.,  a  contribution 
to    the    omithologj'    of    South 
Carolina.   56-67;    moult  of  the 
Snowflake     (Pasterina     niv^it) 
102;  date  of  discovery  of  Swain- 
eon's  Warbler,  227;  the  American 
Scoter,    Limpkin,    and    Ipswich 
Sparrow  in  South  Carolina,  231. 
"Weber,  J.  A.,  the  American  Egret 
in  the  CatskiU  Mountains,  457; 
contents  of  the  crop  and  gizzard 
of  a  young  RufTed  Grouse,  459. 
"Wheelock,  Irene  G.,  nesting  habits 

of  the  Green  Heron,  432-436. 
■Wbip-pooi^will,  22. 
"Wbittaker,  J.  I.  S.,  review  of  his 

'  Birds  of  Tunisia,'  238. 
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Fio.  2.  — Head  of  Larus  atrieiila  in  pull  sprino  plcuaoe. 
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